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MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


PREFACE. 


LORD MACAULAY always looked forward to a publication of his 
miscellaneous works, either by himself or by those who should 
represent him after his death: And latterly he expressly reserved, 
whenever the arrangements as to copyright made it necessary, 
the rizht of such publication. 

The collection which is now published comprehends some of 


the earlicst and some of the latest works which he composed. 
He was born on 25th October, 1800; commenced residence at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in October, 1818; was elected 


Craven University Scholar in 1821; graduated as B.A. in 1822 ; 
was elected fellow of the college in October, 1824; was called to 
the bar in February, 1826, when he joined the Northern Circuit ; 
and was elected member for Calne in 1830. After this last 
event, he did not long continue to practise at the bar. He went 
to India in 1834, whence he returned in June, 1838. He was 
elected member for Edinburgh, in 1839, and lost this seat in July, 
1847 ;* and this (though he was afterwards again elected for that 
city in July, 1852, without being a candidate) may be considered 
as the last instance of his taking an active part in the contests 
of public life. These few dates are mentioned for the purpose 


* See p. qq. 
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of enabling the reader to assign the articles, now and previously 
published, to the principal periods into which ty author's life 
may be divided. 

The admirers of his later works will probably\ve interested by 
watching the gradual formation of his style, and will notice in 
his earlier productions,. vigorous and. clear as their language 
always was, the occurrence of faults against which he afterwards 
most anxiously guarded himself. A much greater interest will 
undoubtedly be felt in tracing the date and developmesgt of his 
opinions. 

The articles published in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine were 
composed during the author's residence at college, as B.A. It 
may be remarked that the first two of these exhibit the earnest- 
ness with which he already endeavoured to represent to himself 
and to others the scenes and persons of past times as in actual 
existence. Of the Dialogue between Milton and Cowley he 
spoke, many years after its publication, as that one of his works 
which he remembered with most satisfaction. The article on 
Mitford’s Greece he did not himself value so highly as others 
thought it deserved. This article, at any rate, contains the first 
distinct enunciation of his views, as to the office of an historian, 
views afterwards more fully set forth in his Essay, upon History, 
in the Edinburgh Review (p. 133 of this collection). From the 
| protest, in the last mentioned essay (p. 155), against the conven- 
tional notions respecting the majesty of history might perhaps 
have been anticipated something like the third chapter of the 
History of England. It may be amusing to notice that in the 
article on Mitford (pp. 101, 102) appears the first sketch of the New 
Zealander, afterwards filled up in a passage in the review of Mrs 
Austin’s translation of Ranke, a passage which at one time was 
the subject of allusion, two or three times a week, in speeches 
and leading articles. In this, too, appear, perhaps for the first 
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time, the author's views on the representative system.* These 
he retained to Yhe very last ; they are brought forward repeatedly 
in the articles ublished in this collectiont and elsewhere, and 
in his speech: in parliament; and they coincide with the 
opinions expressed i in the letter to an American correspondent, 
which was so often citetl in the late debate on the Reform Bill. 

Some explanation appears to be necessary as to the publica- 
tion of the three articles which form pages 160 to 225 of this 
volume. ® 

In 1828 Mr James Mill, the author of the History of British 
India, reprinted some essays which he had contributed to the 
Supplement to the Encyclopzedia Britannica ; and among these 
was an Essay on Government. The method .of inquiry and 
reasoning adopted in this essay appeared to Macaulay to be. 
essentially wrong. He entertained a very strong conviction 
that the only sound: foundation for a theory of Government must 
be laid in careful and copious historical induction; and he 
believed that Mr Mill’s work rested upon a vicious reasoning @ 
priori. Upon this point he felt the more earnestly, owing to his 
own passion for historical research, and to his devout admiration 
of Bacon, whose works he was at that time studying with intense 
attention. There can, however, be little doubt that he was also 
provoked by the pretensions of some members of a sect which 
then commonly went by the name of Benthamites, or Utilitarians. 
This sect included many of his contemporaries, who had quitted 
Cambridge at about the same time with him. It had succeeded, 
in some measure, to the sect of the Byronians, whom he has 
described in the review of Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, who. 
discarded their neckcloths, andfixed little models of skulls on 
the sand-glasses by which they regulated the boiling of their eggs 
for breakfast. The members of these sects, and of many others 


# See p. gr. + As at 177, 224. 


that have succeeded, have probably long ago learned to smile 
at the temporary humours. But Macaulay, hiMself a sincere 
admirer of Bentham, was irritated by what hé considered the 
unwarranted tone assumed by several of the sabe Utijitarians. 
“ We apprehend,” he said, “ that many of them are persons who, 
having read little or nothing, are delighted to be rescued from 
the sense of their own inferiority by some teacher who assures 
them that the studies which they have neglected are of no value, 
puts five or six phrases into their mouths, lends them an odd 
number of the Westminster Review, and in a month transforms 


them into philosophers ;” 


and he spoke of them as “ smatterers, 
whose attainments just suffice to elevate them from the insignifi- 
cance of dunces to the dignity of bores, and to spread dismay 
among their pious aunts and grandmothers.” The sect, of 
‘course, like other sects, comprehended some pretenders, and 
these the most arrogant and intolerant among itsmembers. He, 
however, went so far as to apply the following language to the 
majority :—“ As to the greater part of the sect, it is, we appre- 
hend, of little consequence what they study or under whom. It 
would be more amusing, to be sure, and more reputable, if they 
would take up the old republican cant and declaim about Brutus 
and Timoleon, the duty of killing tyrants and the blessedness of 
dying for liberty. But, on the whole, they might have chosen 
worse. They may as well be Utilitarians as jockeys or dandies. 
And, though quibbling about self-interest and motives, and ob- 
jects of desire, and the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
is but a poor employment for a grown man, it certainly hurts the 
health less than hard drinking and the fortune less than high 
play ; it is not much more laughable than phrenology, and is 
immeasurably more humane than cock-fighting.” 

Macaulay inserted in the Edinburgh Review of March, 1829, 
an article upon Mr Mill’s Essay. He attacked the method with 
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much vehemence ; and, to the end of his life, he never saw any 
ground for a te that in this he had gone too far. But before 
long he felt theg he had not spoken of the author of the Essay 
with the eee tosoeminent aman. In 1833, he described 
Mr Mill, during the debate on the India Bill of that year, as a 
‘gentleman extremely well acquainted with the affairs of our 
Eastern Empire, a most valuable servant of the Company, and 
the author of a history of India, which, though certainly not 
free frorft faults, is, I think, on the whole, the greatest historical 
work which has appeared in our language since that of Gibbon.” 

Almost immediately upon the appearance of the article in the 
Edinburgh Review, an answer was published in the Westminster 
Review. It was untruly attributed, in the newspapers of the day, 
to Mr Bentham himself. Macaulay’s answer to this appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review, June, 1829, He wrote the answer under 
the belief that he was answering Mr Bentham, and was unde- 
ceived in time only to add the postscript. The author of the article 
in the Westminster Review had not perceived that the question 
raised was not as to the truth or falsehood of the result at which 
Mr Mill had arrived, but as to the soundness or unsoundness of 
the method which he pursued ; a misunderstanding at which 
Macaulay, while he supposed the article to be the work of Mr 
Bentham, expressed much surprise. The controversy soon be- 
came principally a dispute as to the theory which was commonly 
known by the name of The Greatest Happiness Principle. 
Another article in the Westminster Review followed ; and asur- 
rejoinder by Macaulay in the Edinburgh Review of October, 
1829. Macaulay was irritated at what he conceived to be either 
extreme dulness or gross unfairness on the part of his unknown 
antagonist, and struck as hard as he could; and he struck very 
hard indeed. 

The ethical question thus raised was afterwards discussed by 
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Sir James Mackintosh, in the Dissertation contributed by him 
to the seventh edition of the Encyclopedia Briginnica, p. 284- 
313 (Whewell’s Edition). Sir James Mackin@§sh notices the 
part taken in the controversy by Macaulay, m the following 
words: “ A writer of consummate ability, who has failed in little 
but the respect due to the abilities and character of his 
opponents, has given too much countenance to the abuse and 
confusion of language exemplified in the well known verse of 
Pope, : 


* Modes of self-love the Passions we may call.’ 


* We know,’ says he, ‘no universal proposition respecting human 
nature which is true but one—that men always act from self- 
interest.’” “It is manifest from the sequel, that the writer is 
not the dupe of the confusion ; but many of his readers may be 
so. If, indeed, the word se//-interest could with propriety be 
used for the gratification of every prevalent desire, he has clearly 
shown that this change in the signification of terms would be of 
no advantage to the doctrine which he controverts, It would 
make as many sorts of self-interest as there are appetites, and 
it is irreconcilably at variance with the system of association 
proposed by Mr Mill.” ‘“ The admirable writer whose language 
has occasioned this illustration, who at an early age has mas- 
tered every species of composition, will doubtless hold fast to 
simplicity, which survives all the fashions of deviation from 
it, and which a man of genius so fertile has few temptations to 
forsake.”—Note W, p. 296 (p. 430). 

When Macaulay selected for publication certain articles of 
the Edinburgh Review, he resolved not to publish any of the 
three essays in question ; for which he assigned the following 
reason :— 

“The author has been strongly urged to insert three papers 
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on the Utilitarian Philosophy, which, when they first appeared, 
attracted some fhotice, but which are not in the American edi- 
tions. He has gowever determined to omit these papers, not 
because he is yf ae to retract a single doctrine which they 
contain, but because he is unwilling to offer what might be 
regarded as an affront to the memory of one from whose opin- 
ions he still widely dissents, but to whose talents and virtues he 
admits that he formerly did not do justice. Serious as are the 
faults of the Essay on Government, a critic, while noticing those 
faults, should have abstained from using contemptuous language 
respecting the historian of British India. It ought to be known 
that Mr Mill had the generosity, not only to forgive, but to for- 
get the unbecoming acrimony with which he had been assailed, 
and was, when his valuable life closed, on terms of cordial 
friendship with his assailant.” 

Under these circumstances, considerable doubt has been felt 
as to the propriety of republishing the three Essays in the pre- 
sent collection. But it has been determined, not without much 
hesitation, that they should appear. It is felt that no disrespect 
is shown to the memory of Mr Mill, when the publication is 
accompanied by so full an apology for the tone adopted towards 
him ; and Mr Mill himself would have been the last to wish for 
the suppression of opinions on the ground that they. were in 
express antagonism to hisown. The grave has now closed upon 
the assailant as well as the assailed. On the other hand, it 
cannot but be desirable that opinions which the author retained 
to the last, on important questions in politics and morals, should 
be before the public. 

Some of the poems now collected have already appeared in 
print ; others are supplied by the recollection of friends. The 
first two are published on account of their having been com- 
posed in the author’s childhood. In the poems, as well as 
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in the prose works, will be occasionally found thoughts and 
expressions which have afterwards been a\opted in later 
productions. 

No alteration whatever has been made from the form in which 
the author left the several articles, with the exception of some 
changes in punctuation, and the correction of one or two obvious 


misprints. 
4 eee oe 


Lonpon, Fuse 1860. 
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FRAGMENTS OF A ROMAN TALE. 
(JUNE 1823.) 


It was an hour after noon. JLigarius was returning from the Campus 
Martius. He strolled through one of the streets which led to the 
Forum, settling his gown, and calculating the odds on the gladiators who 
were to fence at the approaching Saturnalia. While thus occupied, he 
overtook Flaminius, who, with a heavy step and a melancholy face, was 
sauntering in the same direction. The light-hearted young man plucked 
him by the sleeve. 

‘‘Good-day, Flaminius. Are you to be of Catiline’s party this 
evening?” 

‘Not I.” 

‘*Why so? Your little Tarentine girl will break her heart.” 

“No matter. Catiline has the best cooks and the finest wine in 
Rome. There are charming women at his parties. But the twelve-line 
board and the dice-box pay for all. The Gods confound me if I did not 
lose two millions of sesterces last night. My villa at Tibur, and all the 
statues that my father the praetor brought from Ephesus, must go to the 
auctioneer. That is a high price, you will acknowledge, even for 
Pheenicopters, Chian, and Callinice.” 

‘* High indeed, by Pollux.” 

** And that is not the worst. I saw several of the leading senators 
ae morning. Strange things are whispered in the higher political 
circles.” : 

“The Gods confound the political circles. I have hated the name of 
politician ever since Sylla’s proscription, when I was within a moment 
of having my throat cut by a politician, who took me for another poli- 
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tician. While there is a cask of Falernian in Campania, or a girl in the 
Suburra, I shall be too well employed to think on the subject.” 

‘© You will do well,” said Flaminius gravely, ‘‘ to fbestow some little 
consideration upon it at present. Otherwise, I fear, you will soon renew 
your acquaintance with politicians, in a manner qupte as unpleasant as 
that to which you allude.” 

* Averting Gods! what do you mean?” 

**T will tell you. There are rumours of conspiracy. The order of 
things established by Lucius Sylla has excited the disgust of the people. 
and of a large party of the nobles, Some violent convulsion is expected.”’ 

‘* What is that tome? I suppose that they will hardly proscribe the 
Maa and gladiators, or pass a law compelling every citizen to take a 
wife. 

‘* You do not understand. Catiline is supposed to be thg author of 
the revolutionary schemes. You must have heard bold opinions at his 
table repeatedly.” 

‘*T never listen to any opinions upon such subjects, bold or timid.” 

“Look to it. Your name has been mentioned.” 

‘Mine! good Gods! I call Heaven to witness that I never so much 
as mentioned Senate, Consul, or Comitia, in Catiline’s house.” 

‘* Nobody suspects you of any participation in the inmost counsels of 
the party. But our great men surmise that you are among those whom 
he has bribed so high with beauty, or entangled so deeply in distress, 
that they are no longer their own masters. I shall never set foot within 
his threshold again. I have been solemnly warned by men who under- 
stand public affairs ; and I advise you to be cautious.” 

The friends had now turned into the Forum, which was thronged with 
the gay and elegant youth of Rome. ‘‘I can tell you more,” continued 
Flaminius ; ‘‘somebody was remarking to the Consul yesterday how 
loosely a certain acquaintance of ours tied his girdle. ‘ Let him look to 
aeereny > said Cicero, ‘or the state may find a tighter girdle for his 
neck. 

**Good Gods! who is it? You cannot surely mean ”—— 

‘* There he is.” 

Flaminius pointed to a man who was pacing up and down the Forum 
at a little distance from them. He was in the prime of manhood. His 
personal advantages were extremely striking, and were displayed with an 
extravagant but not ungraceful foppery. His gown waved in loose folds ; 
his long dark curls were dressed with exquisite art, and shone and 
steamed with odours; his step and gesture exhibited an elegant and 
commanding figure in every posture of polite languor. But his counten- 
ance formed a singular contrast to the general appearance of his person. 
The high and imperial brow, the keen aquiline features, the compressed 
mouth, the penetrating eye, indicated the highest degree of ability and 
decision. He seemed absorbed in intense meditation. With cyes fixed 
on the ground, and lips working in thought, he sauntered round the 
area, apparently unconscious how many of the young gallants of Rome 
were envying the taste of his dress, and the ease of his fashionable 
stagger. 

‘‘Good Heaven !” said Ligarius, ‘‘ Caius Cesar is as unlikely to be in 
a plot as I am.” 

‘* Not at all.” 

‘ He does nothing but game, feast, intrigue, read Greek, and write 
verses. 
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‘You know nothing of Cesar. Though he rarely addresses the’ 
Senate, he is considered as the finest speaker there, after the Consul. 
His influence witI\the multitude is immense. He will serve his rivals in 
public life as he se“wed me last night at Catiline’s. We were playing at 
the twelve lines.*—-Immense stakes. He laughed all the time, chatted 
with Valeria overfhis shoulder, kissed her hand between every two 
moves, and scarcely looked at the board. I thought that I had him. 
All at once I found my counters driven into the corner. Not a piece to 
move, by Hercules. It cost me two millions of sesterces. All the Gods 
and Goddesses confound him for it !” 

‘*As to Valeria,” said Ligarius, ‘‘I forgot to ask whether you have 
heard the news.” 

‘*Not a word. What?” 

‘*I was fold at the baths to-day that Caesar escorted the lady home. 
Unfortunately old Quintus Lutatius had come back from his villa in 
Campania, in a whim of jealousy. He was not expected for three days. 
‘There was a fine tumult. The old fool called for his sword and his 
slaves, cursed his wife, and swore that he would cut Czesar’s throat.” 

“ And Ceesar? ” 

‘“ He laughed, quoted Anacreon, trussed his zown round his left arm, 
closed with Quintus, flung him down, twisted his sword out of his hand, 
burst through the attendants, ran a freed-man through the shoulder, and 
was in the street in an instant.” 

“*Well donc! Were he comes. Good-day, Caius.” 

Ceesar lifted his head at the salutation. His air of deep abstraction 
vanished ; and he extended a hand to each of the friends. 

‘* How are you after your last night’s exploit ?” 

“* As well as possible,” said Czesar, laughing. 

“‘In truth we should rather ask how Quintus Lutatius is.” 

** He, I understand, is as well as can be expected of a man with a 
faithless spouse and a broken head. His freed-man is most seriously 
hurt. Poor fellow! he shall have half of whatever I win to-night. 
Flaminius, you shall have your revenge at Catiline’s.” 

‘*You are very kind. I do not intend to be at Catiline’s till I wish to 
part with my town-house. My villa is gone already.” 

‘“‘Not at Catiline’s, base spirit! You are not of his mind, my gallant 
Ligarius. Dice, Chian, and the loveliest Greek singing girl that was 
ever seen. Think of that, Ligarius. By Venus, she almost made me 
adore her, by telling me that I talked Greek with the most Attic accent 
that she had heard in Italy.” 

**T doubt she will not say the same of me,” replied Ligarius. ‘‘I am 
just as able to decipher an obelisk as to read a line of Homer.” 

** You barbarous Scythian, who had the care of your education ?” 

** An old fool,—a Greek pedant,—a Stoic. Hetold me that pain was 
no evil, and flogged me as if he thought so. At last one day, in the middle 
of a lecture, I set fire to his enormous filthy beard, singed his face, and 
sent him roaring out of the house. There ended my studies. From 
that time to this I have had as little to do with Greece as the wine that 
your poor old friend Lutatius calls his delicious Samian.” 

‘Well done, Ligarius. I hate a Stoic. I wish Marcus Cato had a 
beard that you might singe it for him. The fool talked his two hours in 


Duodecim scrifta, a game of mixed chance and skill, which seems to have been 
very fashionable in the higher circles of Rome. The famous lawyer Mucius was re- 
nowned for his skill in it.—(Cze. Orat. i. 50.) 
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* the Senate yesterday, without changing a muscle of his face. He looked 
as savage and as motionless as the mask in which Roscius acted Alecto. 
I detest everything connected with him.” . 

‘* Except his sister, Servilia.” 

‘True. She is a lovely woman.” 

‘‘ They say that you have told her so, Caius.” 

‘* So I have.” 

‘* And that she was not angry.” 

** What woman is?” 

‘© Aye—but they say ”—— 

‘*No matter what they say. Common fame lies like a Greek rhe- 
torician. You might know so much, Ligarius, without reading the philo- 
sophers. But come, I will introduce you to little dark-eyed Zoe.” 

“T tell you I can speak no Greek.” ‘ 

“More shame for you. It is high time that you should begin. You 
will never have such a charming instructress. Of what was your father 
thinking when he sent for an old Stoic with a long beard to teach you ? 
There is no language-mistress like a handsome woman. When I was at 
Athens, I learnt more Greek from a pretty flower-girl in the Peirzeus 
than from all the Portico andthe Academy. She was no Stoic, Heaven 
knows. But come along to Zoe. I will be your interpreter. Woo her 
in honest Latin, and I will turn it into elegant Greek between the throws 
of dice. I can make love and mind my game at once, as Flaminius can 
tell you. 

Well, then, to be plain, Coesar, Flaminius has been talking to me 
about plots, and suspicions, and politicians. I never plagued myself with 
such things since Sylla’sand Marius’s days ; andthen I never couldseemuch 
difference between the parties. All that Iam sure of is, that those who 
meddle with such affairs are generally stabbed or strangled. And, though 
I like Greek wine and handsome women, I do not wish to risk my neck 
for them. Now, tell me as a friend, Caius—is there no danger ?” 

“Danger!” repeated Cesar, with a short, fierce, disdainful laugh : 
‘‘what danger do you apprehend ?” 

‘‘ That you should best know,” said Flaminius ; ‘‘ you are far more in- 
timate with Catiline than I. But I advise you to be cautious. The lead- 
ing men entertain strong suspicions.” 

Czesar drew up his figure from its ordinary state of graceful re- 
laxation into an attitude of commanding dignity, and replied in a voice 
of which the deep and impassioned melody formed a strange contrast to 
the humorous and affected tone of his ordinary conversation. ‘‘ Let them 
suspect. They suspect because they know what they have deserved. 
What have they done for Rome ?—What for mankind? Ask the citizens 
—ask the provinces. Have they had any other object than to perpetu- 
ate their own exclusive power, and to keep us under the yoke of an oli- 
garchical tyranny, which unites in itself the worst evils of every other 
system, and combines more than Athenian turbulence with more than 
Persian despotism ?” 

‘*Good Gods! Czsar. It is not safe for you to speak, or for us to 
listen to, such things, at such a crisis.” 

‘‘Judge for yourselves what you will hear. I will judge for myself 
what I will speak. I was not twenty years old when I defied Lucius 
Sylla, surrounded by the spears of legionaries and the daggers of assassins. 
Do you suppose that I stand in awe of his paltry successors, who have in- 
herited a power which they never could bave acquired; who would 
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imitate his proscriptions, though they have never equalled his con- 
vests ? 

‘* Pompey is almost as little to be trifled with as Sylla. I heard a 
consular senator fay that, in consequence of the present alarming state 
of affairs, he would probably be recalled from the command assigned to 
him by the Maniliea law.” 

‘* Let him come,—-the pupil of Sylla’s butcheries,—the gleaner of Lu- 
cullus’s trophies, —the thief-taker of the Senate.” 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, Caius !—if you knew what the Consul said ’?——- 

‘* Something about himself, no doubt, Pity that such talents should be 
coupled with such cowardice and coxcombry. He is the finest speaker 
living, —infinitely superior to what Hortensius was, in his best days ;— 
a charming companion, except when he tells over for the twentieth time 
all the jokes that he made at Verres’strial. But he is the despicable tool 
of a despifable party.” 

‘* Your language, Caius, convinces me that the reports which have been 
circulated are not without foundation. I will venture to prophesy that 
within a few months the republic will pass through a whole Odyssey of 
strange adventures.” 

‘*T believe so ; an Odyssey, of which Pompey will be the Polyphemus, 
and Cicero the Siren. I would have the state imitate Ulysses : show nu 
mercy to the former ; but contrive, if it can be done, to listen to the en- 
chanting voice of the other, without being seduced by it to destruction.” 

‘But whom can your party produce as rivals to these two famous 
leaders ?” 

‘‘Time will show. I would hope that there may arise a man, whose 
genius to conquer, to conciliate, and to govern, may unite in one cause 
an oppressed and divided people ;—may do all that Sylla should have 
done, and exhibit the magnificent spectacle of a great nation directed by 
a great mind.” 

‘* And where is sucha man to be found ?” 

‘*Perhaps where you would least expect to find him. Perhaps he may 
be one whose powers have hitherto been concealed in domestic or literary 
retirement. Perkaps he may be one, who, while waiting for some ade- 
quate excitement, for some worthy opportunity, squanders on trifles a 
genius before which may yet be humbled the sword of Pompey and the 
gown of Cicero. Perhaps he may now be disputing with a sophist ; per- 
haps prattling with a mistress ; perhaps ”»——— and, as he spoke, he turned 
away, and tesumed his lounge, ‘‘ strolling in the Forum.’ 


It was almost midnight. The party had separated. Catiline and Cethe- 
gus were still conferring in the supper-room, which was, as usual, the highest 
apartment of the house. It formed a cupola, from which windows opcned 
onthe flat roofthat surrounded it. Tothis terrace Zoe had retired. Witheyes 
dimmed with fond and melancholy tears, she leaned over the balustrade, to 
catch the last glimpse of the departing form of Czesar, as it grew more and 
more indistinct in the moonlight. Had he any thought of her? Any 
love for her? He, the favourite of the high-born beauties of Rome, the 
most splendid, the most graceful, the most eloquent of its nobles? It 
could not be. His voice had, indeed, been touchingly soft whenever he 
addressed her. There had been a fascinating tenderness even in the 
vivacity of his look and conversation. But such were always the man- 
ners of Ccesar towards women, He had wreathed a sprig of myrtle in 
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her hair as she was singing. She took it from her dark ringlets, and 
kissed it, and wept over it, and thought of the sweet legends of her own 
dear Greece ol youths and girls, who, pining away in hopeless love, 
had been transformed into flowers by the compassion of the Gods ; and 
she wished to become a flower, which Cesar might sometimes touch, 
though he should touch it only to weave a crown for some prouder and 
happier mistress, 

e was roused from her musings by the loud step and voice of 
Cethegus, who was pacing furiously up and down the supper-room. 

‘* May all the Gods confound me, if Caesar be not the deepest traitor, 
or the most miserable idiot, that ever intermeddled with a plot !” 

Zoe shuddered. She drew nearer to the window. She stood concealed 
from observation by the curtain of fine network which hung over the 
aperture, to exclude the annoying insects of the climate. 

“* And you too!” continued Cethegus, turning fiercely on his accom- 
plice ; ‘‘ you to take his part against me !—you, who proposed the scheme 
yourself !” 

‘* My dear Caius Cethegus, you will not understand me. I proposed 
the scheme ; and I will join in executing it. But policy is as necessary 
to our plans as boldness. I did not wish to startle Casar—to lose his 
co-operation—perhaps to send him off with an information against us to 
Cicero and Catulus. He was so indignant at your suggestion that all my 
dissimulation was scarcely sufficient to prevent a total rupture.” 

‘‘Indignant! The Gods confound him !—He prated about humanity, 
and generosity, and moderation. By Hercules, I have not heard such a 
lecture since 1 was with Xenochares at Rhodes.” 

‘* Coesar is made up of inconsistencies. Iie has boundless ambition, 
unquestioned courage, admirable sagacity. Yet 1 have frequently ob- 
served in him a womanish weakness at the sight of pain. I remember 
that once one of his slaves was taken ill while carrying his litter. He 
alighted, put the fellow in his place and walked homme in a fall of snow. 
I wonder that you could be so ill-advised as to talk to him of massacre, 
and pillage, and conflagration, You might have foreseen that such pro- 
positions would disgust a man of his temper.” 

“1 do not know. I have not your self-command, Lucius. I hate such 
conspirators. What is the use of them? We must have bloud—blood, — 
hacking and tearing work—bloody work !” 

** Do not grind your teeth, my dear Caius ; and lay down the carving- 
knife. By Hercules, you have cut up all the stuffing of the couch.” 

‘*No matter; we shall have couches enough soon,——and down to 
stuff them with,—and purple to cover them,—and pretty women to loll 
on them,—unless this fool, and such as he, spoil our plans. I had some- 
thing else tosay. The essenced fop wishes to seduce Zue from me.” 

‘Impossible! You misconstrue the ordinary gallantries which he is 
in the habit of paying to every handsome face.” 

**Curse on his ordinary gallantries, and his verses, and his compli- 
ments, and his sprigs of myrtle! If Csesar should dare—by Hercules, I 
will tear him to pieces in the middle of the Forum.” 

‘* Trust his destruction tome. We must use his talents and influence 
—thrust him upon every danger—make him our instrument while we are 
contending—our peace-offering to the Senate if we fail—our first victim 
if we succeed.” 

“Hark | what noise was that?” 

‘* Somebody in the terrace !--lend me your dagger.” 
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Catiline rushed to the window. Zoe was standing in the shade. He 
stepped out. She darted into the room—passed like a flash of lightning 
by the startled Cethegus—flew dowr? the stairs—through the court— 
through the vestijule—through the street. Steps, voices, lights, came 
fast and confusedly behind her; but with the speed of love and terror 
she gained upon her pursuers. She fled through the wilderness of un- 
known and dusky strects, till she found herself, breathless and exhausted, 
in the midst of a crowd of gallants, who, with chaplets on their heads 
and torches in their hands, were reeling from the portico of a stately 
mansion. 

‘The foremost of the throng was a youth whose slender figure and beau- 
tiful countenance seemed hardly consistent with his sex. But the femi- 
nine delicacy of his features rendered more frightful the mingled sen- 
suality and ferocity of their expression. The libertine audacity of his 
stare, andethe grotesque foppery of his apparel, seemed to indicate at least 
a partial insanity. Flinging one arm round Zoe, and tearing away her 
veil with the other, he disclosed to the gaze of his thronging companions 
the regular features and large dark eyes which characterise Athenian beauty. 

‘* Clodius has all the luck to-night,” cried Ligarius. 

“Not so, by Hercules,” said Marcus Ceelius ; ‘‘the girl is fairly our 
common prize: we will fling dice for her. The Venus* throw, as it 
ought to do, shall decide.” ; 

‘Let me go—let me go, for Ileaven’s sake,” cried Zoe, struggling with 


Clodius. 
‘¢ What a charming Greek accent she has! Come into the house, my 


little Athenian nightingale.” 

‘‘Oh! what will become of me? If you have mothers—if you have 
sisters ” 
** Clodius has a sister,” muttered Ligarius, ‘‘ or he is much belied.” 

‘By Heaven, she is weeping,” said Clodius. 

‘*If she were not evidently a Greek,” said Coelius, ‘1 should take her 
for a vestal virgin.” 

‘“‘ And if she were a vestal virgin,” cried Clodius fiercely, ‘‘it should 
not deter me. This way ;—no struggling—no screaming.” 

‘* Struggling! screaming !”’ exclaimed a gay and commanding voice ; 
‘** You are making very ungentle love, Clodius.” 

The whole party started. Cesar had mingled with them unperceived. 

The sound of his voice thrilled through the very heart of Zoe. With a 
convulsive effort she burst from the grasp of her insolent admirer, flung 
herself at the feet of Caesar, and clasped his knees, ‘The moon shone 
full on her agitated and imploring face : her lips moved ; but she uttered 
no sound. He gazed at her for an instant—raised her—clasped her to 
his bosom. ‘‘ Fear nothing, my sweet Zoe.” Then, with folded arms, 
ee smile of placid defiance, he placed himself between her and 

odius. 

Clodius staggered forward, flushed with wine and rage, and uttering 
alternately a curse and a hiccup. 

‘* By Pollux, this passes a jest. Czesar, how dare you insult me thus?” 

‘A jest! I am as serious as a Jew on the Sabbath. Insult you ; 
for such a pair of eyes I would insult the whole consular bench, or I 
should be as insensible as King Psammis’s mummy.” 

“* Good Gods, Cesar!” said Marcus Ceelius, interposing ; ‘‘you can- 
not think it worth while to get into a brawl for a little Greek girl!” 





* Venus was the Roman term for the highest throw ou the dice. 
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‘‘ Why not? The Greek girls have used me as well as those of Rome. 
Besides, the whole reputation of my gallantry is at stake. Give up such 
a lovely woman to that drunken boy! My character would be gone for 
ever. No more perfumed tablets, full of vows and raftures. No more 
toying with fingers at the circus. No more evening walks along the 
Tiber. No more hiding in chests or jumping from windows. I, the 
favoured suitor of half the white stoles in Rome, could never again aspire 
above a freed-woman. You a man of gallantry, and think of such a 
thing! For shame, my dear Ceelius! Do not let Clodia hear of it.” 

Whil e Cesar spoke he had been engaged in keeping Clodius at arm's- 
length. The rage of the frantic libertine increased as the struggle con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Stand back, as you value your life,” he cried ; ‘*I will pass.” 

‘*Not this way, sweet Clodius. I have too much regard for you to 
suffer you to make love at such disadvantage. You smell too much of 
Falernian at present. Would you stifle your mistress? By,Hercules, 
you are fit to kiss nobody now, except old Piso, when he is tumbling 

ome in the morning from the vintners.” * 

Clodius plunged his hand into his bosom and drew a little dagger, the 
faithful companion of many desperate adventures. 

*© Oh, Gods ! he will be murdered !” cried Zoe. 

The whole throng of revellers was in agitation. The street fluctuated 
with torches and lifted hands. It was but fora moment. Czesar watched 
with a steady eye the descending hand of Clodius, arrested the blow, 
seized his antagonist by the throat, and flung him against one of the 
pillars of the portico with such viglence, that he rolled, stunned and 
senseless, on the ground. 

** He is killed,” cried several voices. 

‘*Fair self-defence, by Hercules!” said Marcus Ceelius. “ Bear wit- 
ness, you all saw him draw his dagger.” 

‘* He is not dead—he breathes,” said Ligarius. ‘‘ Carry him into the 
house ; he is dreadfully bruised.” 

The rest of the party retired with Clodius. Ccelius turned to Caesar. 

‘‘ By all the Gods, Caius! you have won your lady fairly. A splendid 
victory! You deserve a triumph.” 

** What a madman Clodius has become !” 

‘Intolerable. But come and sup with me on the Nones. You have 
no objection to meet the Consul ?” 

‘Cicero? None at all. We need not talk politics. Our old dispute 
about Plato and Epicurus will furnish us with plenty of conversation. So 
reckon upon me, my dear Marcus, and farewell.” 

Czesar and Zoe turned away. As soon as they were beyond hearing, 
she began in great agitation :— 

‘* Cecsar, you are in danger. JI know all. I overheard Catiline and 
Cethegus. You are engaged in a project which must lead to certain 
destruction.” 

“‘ My beautiful Zee, I live only for glory and pleasure. For these I 
have never hesitated to hazard an existence which they alone render 
valuable to me. In the present case, I can assure you that our scheme 
presents the fairest hopes of success.” 

**So much the worse. You donot know—you do not understand me. 
I speak not of open peril, but of secret treachery. Catiline hates you ;— 
Cethegus hates you ;—your destruction is resolved. If you survive the 


* Cic. in Pis. 
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contest, you perish in the first hour of victory. They detest you for your 
moderation ; they are eager for blood,and plunder. I have risked my 
ute ae you qs warning ; but that is of little moment. Farewell ! 
—Be happy. 

=o stopped her. ‘‘Do you fly from my thanks, dear 
Zoe 

‘‘T wish not for your thanks, but for your safety ;—I desire not to 
defraud Valeria or Servilia of one caress, extorted from pee or pity. 
Be my feelings what they may, I have learnt in a fearful school to endure 
and to suppress them. I have been taught to abase a proud spirit to the 
claps and hisses of the vulgar ;—to smile on suitors who united the in- 
sults of a despicable pride to the endearments of a loathsome fondness ;— 
to affect sprightliness with an aching head, and eyes from which tears 
were ready to gush ;—to feign love with curses on my lips, and madness 
in my brain. Who feels for me any esteem,—any tenderness? Who 
will shed a tear over the nameless grave which will soon shelter from 
cruelty and scorn the broken heart of the poor Athenian girl? But you, 
who alone have addressed her in her degradation with a voice of kind- 
ness and respect, farewell. Sometimes think of me,—not with 
sorrow ;—no ; I could bear your ingratitude, but not your distress. Yet, 
if it will not pain you too much, in distant days, when your lofty hopes 
and destinies are accomplished,—on the evening of some mighty victory, 
—in the chariot of some magnificent triumph,—think on one who loved 
you with that exceeding love which only the miserable can feel. Think 
that, wherever her exhausted frame may have sunk beneath the sensibili- 
ties of a tortured spirit,—in whatever hovel or whatever vault she may 
have closed her eyes,—whatever strange scenes of horror and pollution 
may have surrounded her dying bed, your shape was the last that swam 
before her sight—your voice the last sound that was ringing in her ears. 
Yet turn your face to me, Cesar... Let me carry away one last look of 
those features, and then ” He turned round. He looked at her. 
He hid his face on her bosom, and burst into tears. With sobs long and 
loud, and convulsive as those of a terrified child, he poured forth on her 
bosom the tribute of impetuous and uncontrollable emotion. He raised 
his head ; but he in vain struggled to restore composure to the brow 
which had confronted the frown of Sylla, and the lips which had rivalled 
the eloquence of Cicero. He several times attempted to speak, but in 
vain ; and his voice still faltered with tenderness, when, after a pause of 
several minutes, he thus addressed her : 

‘* My own dear Zoe, your love has been bestowed on one who, if he 
cannot merit, can at least appreciate and adore you. Beings of similar 
loveliness, and similar devotedness of affection, mingled, in all my boyish 
dreams of greatness, with visions of curule chairs and ivory cars, mar- 
shalled legions and laurelled fasces. Such I have endeavoured to find in 
the world ; and, in their stead, I have met with selfishness, with vanity, 
with frivolity, with falsehood. The life which you have preserved is a 
boon less valuable than the affection ”»—— 

‘‘Oh ! Caesar,” interrupted the blushing Zoe, ‘‘think only on your own 
security at present. If you feel as you speak,—but you are only mocking 
me,—or perhaps your compassion ” 

“B eavan !—by every oath that is binding ”—— 

** Alas ! alas! Csesar, were not all the same oaths sworn yesterday to 
Valeria? Bat I will trust you, at least so far as to partake your present 
dangers, Flight may be necessary :—form your plans. Be they what 
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they thay, there is one who, in exile, in poverty, in peril, asks only to 
' wander, to beg, to die with you.” 

** My Zoe, I do not anticipate any such necessity. _To renounce the 
conspiracy without renouncing the principles on whiclt it was originally 
undertaken,—-to elude the vengeance of the Senate without losing the 
confidence of the people,—is, indeed, an arduous, but not an impossible, 
task. I owe it to myself and to my country to make the attempt. There 
is still oh time for consideration. At present I am too happy in love 
to think of ambition or danger.” . 

They had reached the door of a stately palace. Ceesar struck it. It 
was instantly opened by a slave. Zoe found herself in @ magnificent hall, 
surrounded by pillars of green marble, between which were ranged the 
statues of the long line of Julian nobles. 

‘*Call Endymion,” said Ceesar. 

The confidential freed-man made his appearance, not withaut a slight 
smile, which his patron’s good nature emboldened him to hazard, at per- 
ceiving the beautiful Athenian. 

‘‘ Arm my slaves, Endymion ; there are reasons for precaution. Let 
them relieve each other on guard during the night. Zoe, my love, my 
preserver, why are your cheeks so pale? Let me kiss some bloom into 
them. How you tremble! Endymion, a flask of Samian and some 
fruit. Bring them to my apartments. This way, my sweet Zoe.” 


ON THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
(JUNE 1823.) 


THIs is the age of societies. There is scarcely one Englishman in ten 
who has not belonged to some association for distributing books, or for 
prosecuting them ; for sending invalids to the hospital, or beggars to the 
treadmill ; for giving plate to the rich, or blankets to the poor. To be 
the most absurd institution among so many institutions is no small dis- 
tinction ; it seems, however, to belong indisputably to the Royal Society 
of Literature. At the first establishment of that ridiculous academy, 
every sensible man predicted that, in spite of regal patronage and episco- 
pal management, it would do nothing, or do harm. And it will scarcely 
be denied that those expectations have hitherto been fulfilled. 

I do not attack the founders of the association. Their characters are 
respectable ; their motives, I am willing to believe, were laudable. But 
I feel, and it is the duty of every literary man to feel, a strong jealousy 
of their proceedings. Their society can be innocent only while it con- 
tinues to be despicable. Should they ever possess the power to en- 
courage merit, they must also possess the power to depress it. Which 

wer will be more frequently exercised, let every one who has studied 

iterary history, let every one who has studied human nature, declare. 

Envy and faction insinuate themselves into all communities. They 
often disturb the peace, and pervert the decisions, of benevolent and 
scientific associations. But it is iu literary academies that they exert the 
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most extensive end pernicious influence. In the first place, the principles 
of literary criticism, though os ape fixed with those on whieh the 
chemist and thegsurgeon proceed, are by no means equally recognised, 
Men are rarely able to assign a reason for their ppprobetion or dislike on 
questions of taste ; and therefore they willingly submit to any guide who 
boldly asserts his claim to superior discernment. It is more difficult to 
ascertain and establish the merits of a poem thah the powers of a 
machine or the benefits of a new remedy. Hence it is in literature, that 
quackery is most easily puffed, and excellence most easily decried. 

In some degree this argument applies to academies of the fine arts ; and 
it is fully conned by all that I have ever heard of that institution which 
annually disfigures the walls of Somersct House with an acre of spoiled 
canvas. But a literary tribunal is incomparably more dangerous. Other 
societies, at least, have no tendency to call forth any opinions on those 
subjects Which most agitate and inflame the minds of men. The sceptic and 
the zealot, the revolutionist and the placeman, meet on common ground in 
a gallery of paintings or a laboratory of science. They can praise or 
censure without reference to the differences which exist between them. 
In a literary body this can never be the case. Literature is, and always 
must be, inseparably blended with politics and theology ; it is the great 
engine which moves the feelings of a people on the most momentous 
questions. Itis, therefore, impossible that any society can be formed so 
impartial as to consider the literary character of an individual abstracted 
from the opinions which his writings inculcate, It is not to be hoped, 
perhaps it is not to be wished, that the feelings of the man should be so 
completely forgotten in the duties of the academician. The consequences 
are evident. The honours and censures of this Star Chamber of the 
Muses will be awarded according to the prejudices of the particular sect 
or faction which may at the time predominate. Whigs would canvass 
against a Southey, Tories against a Byron. Those who might at first 
protest against such conduct as unjust would soon adopt it on the plea of 
retaliation ; and the general good of literature, for which the society was 
professedly instituted, would be forgotten in the stronger claims of 
political and religious partiality. 

Yet even this is not the worst. Should the institution ever acquire 
any influence, it will afford most pernicious facilities to every malignant 
coward who may desire to blast a reputation which he envies. It will 
furnish a secure ambuscade, behind which the Maroons of literature 'may 
take a certain and deadly aim. The editorial ze has often been fatal to 
rising genius ; though all the world knows that it is only a form of speech, 
very often employed by a single needy blockhead. The academic we 
would have a far greater and more ruinous influence. Numbers, while 
they increase the effect, would diminish the shame, of injustice. The 
advantages of an open and those of an anonymous attack would be com- 
bined ; and the authority of avowal would be united to the security of 
concealment. The serpents in Virgil, after they had destroyed Laocoon, 
found an asylum from the vengeance of the enraged people behind the 
shield of the statue of Minerva. And, in the same manner, everything 
that is grovelling and venomous, everything that can hiss, and everything 
a can sting, would take sanctuary in the recesses of this new temple of 
wisdom. 

The French academy was, of all such associations, the most widely 
and the most justly celebrated. It was founded by the greatest of 
ministers; it was patronised by successive kings; it numbered in its 
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lists most of the eminent French writers. Yet what benefit has literature 
derived from its labours? What is its history but an uninterrupted 
record of servile compliances—of paltry artifices—of deadly quarrels—of 
rfidious friendships? Whether governed by the Court, ty the Sor- 
onne, or by the Philosophers, it was always equally powerful for evil, 
and equally impotent for good. I might speak of the attacks by which 
it attempted to depress the rising fame of Corneille; I might speak of 
the reluctance with which it gave its tardy confirmation to the applauses 
which the whole civilised world had bestowed on the genius of Voltaire. 
I might prove by overwhelming evidence that, to the latest period of its 
existence, even under the superintendence of the all-accomplished 
D’Alembert, it continued to be a scene of the fiercest animosities and the 
basest intrigues. I might cite Piron’s epigrams, and Marmontel’s 
memoirs, and Montesquieu’s letters. But I hasten on to another topic. 

One of the modes by which our Society proposes to encourkge merit 
is the distribution of prizes. The munificence of the king has enabled it 
to offer an annual premium of a hundred guineas for the best essay in 
prose, and another of fifty guineas for the best poem, which may be 
transmitted to it. This is very laughable. In the first place the judges 
may err. Those imperfections of human intellect to which, as the articles 
of the Church tell us, even general councils are subject, may possibly be 
found even in the Royal Society of Literature. The French academy, 
as I have already said, was the most illustrious assembly of the kind, and 
numbered among its associates men much more distinguished than ever 
will assemble at Mr Hatchard’s to rummage the box of the English 
Society. Yet this famous body gave a poetical prize, for which Voltaire 
was a candidate, to a fellow who wrote some verses about the frozen and 
the burning pole. 

Yet, granting that the prizes were always awarded to the best com- 
position, that composition, I say without hesitation, will always be bad. 
A prize poem is like a prize sheep. The object of the competitor for the 
agricultural premium is to produce an animal fit, not to be eaten, but to 
be weighed. Accordingly he pampers his victim into morbid and un- 
natural fatness ; and, when it is in such a state that it would be sent 
away in disgust from any table, he offers it to the judges. The object of 
the poetical candidate, in like manner, is to produce, not a good poem, 
but a poem of that exact degree of frigidity or bombast which may 
appear to his censors to be correct or sublime. Compositions thus con- 
structed will always be worthless. The few excellences which they may 
contain will have an exotic aspect and flavour. In general, prize sheep 
are good for nothing but to make tallow candles, and prize poems are 
good for nothing but to light them. 

The first subject proposed by the Socicty to the poets of England was 
Dartmoor. I thought that they intended a covert sarcasm at their own 

rojects. Their institution was a literary Dartmoor scheme ;—a plan 
or forcing into cultivation the waste lands of intellect,—for raisins 
poetical produce, by means of bounties, from soil too meagre to have’ 
yielded any returns in the natural course of things. The plan for the 
cultivation of Dartmoor has, I hear, been abandoned. I hope that this 
ms be an omen of the fate of the Society. 

n truth, this seems by no means improbable. They have been offer- 
ing for several years the rewards which the king sical at their disposal, 
and have not, as far as I can learn, been able to find in their box one 
composition which they have deemed worthy of publication, At least 
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no publication has taken place. The associates may perhaps be aston- 
ished at this. But I will attempt to explain it, after the manner of 
ancient times, bygneans of an apologue. 

About four hundred years after the Deluge, King Gomer Chephoraod 
reigned in Babylon. He united all the characteristics of an excellent 
sovereign. He made good laws, won great battles, and white-washed 
long streets. He was, in consequence, idolised by his people, and 
. panegyrised by many poets and orators. A book was then a serious un- 

HerteLing. Neither paper nor any similar material had been invented. 
Authors were therefore under the necessity of inscribing their composi- 
tions on massive bricks. Some of these Babylonian records are still 
preserved in European museums; but the language in which they are 
written has never been deciphered. Gomer Chephoraod was so popular 
that the clay of all the plains round the Euphrates could scarcely furnish 
brick-kiln$ enough for his eulogists. It is recorded in particular that 
Pharonezzar, the Assyrian Pindar, published a bridge and four walls in 
his praise. 

One day the king was going in state from his palace to the temple of 
Belus. During this procession it was lawful for any Babylonian to offer 
any petition or suggestion to his sovereign. As the chariot passed be- 
fore a vintner's shop, a large company, apparently half-drunk, sallied 
forth into the street, and one of them thus addressed the king : 

‘* Gomer Chephoraod, live for ever! It appears to thy servants that 
of all the productions of the earth good wine is the best, and bad wine 
is the worst. Good wine makes the heart cheerful, the eyes bright, the 
speech ready. Bad wine confuses the head, disorders the stomach, 
makes us quarrelsome at night, and sick the next morning. Now there- 
fore let my lord the king take ordér that thy servants may drink good 
wine.” 

‘* And how is this to be done?” said the good-natured prince. 

**O King,” said his monitor, ‘‘ this is most easy. Let the king make 
a, decree, and seal it with his royal signet: and let it be proclaimed that 
the king will give ten she-asses, and ten slaves, and ten changes of rai- 
ment, every year, unto the man who shall make ten measures of the best 
wine. And whosoever wishes for the she-asses, and the slaves, and the 
raiment, let him send the ten measures of wine to thy servants, and we 
yes drink thereof and judge. So shall there be much good wine in 

ssyria.”” 

The project pleased Gomer Chephoraod. ‘ Be it so,” said he. The 
people shouted. The petitioners prostrated themselves in gratitude. The 
same night heralds were despatched to bear the intelligence to the re- 
motest districts of Assyria. 

After a due interval the wines began to come in; and the examiners 
assembled to adjudge the prize. The first vessel was unsealed. Its 
odour was such that the judges, without tasting it, pronounced unanimous 
condemnation. The next was opened : it had a villainous taste of clay. 
The third was sour and vapid. They proceeded from one cask of exe- 
crable liquor to another, till at length, in absolute nausea, they gave up 
the investigation. 

The next morning they all assembled at the gate of the king, with pale 
faces and aching heads. They owned that they could not recommend 
any competitor as worthy of the rewards. They swore that the wine was 
little better than poison, and entreated permission to resign the office of 
deciding between such detestable potions. 
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“In the name of Belus, how can this have happened ?” said the king. 

Merolchazzar, the high-priest, muttered something about the anger of 
the Gods at the toleration shown to a sect of impion# heretics who ate 
pigeons broiled, ‘‘ whereas,” said he, ‘‘ our religion commands us to eat 
them roasted. Now therefore, O King,” continued this respectable 
divine, ‘‘give command to thy men of war, and let them smite the 
disobedient people with the sword, them, and their wives, and their 
children, and let their houses, and their flocks, and their herds, be given 
to thy servants the priests. Then shall the land yield its increase, and 
the fruits of the earth shall be no more blasted by the vengeance of 
Heaven.” 

‘* Nay,” said the king, ‘‘ the ground lies under no general curse from 
Heaven. The season has been singularly good. The wine which thou 
didst thyself drink at the banquet a few nights ago, O venerable Merol- 
chazzar, was of this year’s vintage. Dost thou not remember how thou 
didst praise it? It was the same night that thou wast inspired by Belus 
and didst reel to and fro, and discourse sacred mysteries. These things 
are too hard for me. I comprehend them not. The only wine which 
is bad iis that which is sent to my judges. Who can expound this 
to us? ; 

The king scratched his head. Upon which all the courtiers scratched 
their heads. 

He then ordered proclamation to be made thata purple robe and a 
golden chain should be given to the man who could solve this difficulty. 

An old philosopher, who had been observed to smile rather disdain- 
fully when the prize had first been instituted, came forward and spoke 
thus :-— 

“Gomer Chephoraod, live for ever! Marvel not at that which has 
happened. It was no miracle, but a natural event. How could it be 
otherwise? It is true that much good wine has been made this year. 
But who would send it in for thy rewards? Thou knowest Ascobaruch 
who hath the great vineyards in the north, and Cohahiroth who sendeth 
wine every year from the south over the Persian Gulf. Their wines are 
so delicious that ten measures thereof are sold for an hundred talents of 
silver, Thinkest thou that they will exchange them for thy slaves and 
thine asses? What would thy prize profit any who have vineyards in 
rich soils ? 

‘* Who then,” said one of the judges, ‘‘are the wretches who sent us 
this poison ?” 

“Blame them not,” said the sage, ‘seeing that you have been the 
authors of the evil. They are men whose Jands are poor, and have never 
yielded them any returns cqual to the prizes which the king pepe 
Wherefore, knowing that the lords of the fruitful vineyards would not 
enter into competition with them they planted vines, some on rocks, and 
some in light sandy soil, and some in deep clay. Hence their wines are 
bad. For no culture or reward will make barren land bear good vines. 
Know therefore, assuredly, that your prizes have increased the quantity 
of bad but not of good wine.” 

There was a long silence. At length the king spoke. ‘‘ Give him the 
purple robe and the chain of gold. Throw the wines into the Euphrates ; 
and proclaim that the Royal Society of Wines is dissolved.” 
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SCENES FROM “ATHENIAN REVELS.” 


(JANUARY 1824.) 
A DRAMA, 
IL. 
SCENE—A Street in Athens. 
Enter CALLIDEMUS and SPFUSIPPUS: 
CALLIDEMUS. 


So, you young reprobate ! You must be a man of wit, forsooth, and a 
man of quality! You must spend as if you were as rich as Nicias, and 
prate as if you were as wise as Pericles! You must dangle after sophists 
and pretty women! And I must pay for all! I must sup on thyme and 
onions, while you are swallowing thrushes and hares! I must drink 
water, that you may play the cottabus* with Chian wine! I must wan- 
der about as ragged as Pauson,t that you may be as fine as Alcibiades ! 
I must lie on bare boards, with a stonet for my pillow, and a rotten mat 
for my coverlid, by the light of a wretched winking lamp, while you are 
marching in state, with as many torches as one sees at the feast of Ceres, 
to thunder with your hatchct§ at the doors of half the Ionian ladies in 


Peirzeus. || 
SPEUSIPPUS. 


Why, thou unreasonable old man ! Thou most shamelessof fathers !—— 


CALLIDEMUS, 


Ungrateful wretch ; dare you talk so? Are you not afraid of the thun- 
ders of Jupiter ? 
SPFUSIPPUS. 
Jupiter thunder! nonsense! Anaxagoras says, that thunder is only an 
explosion produced by 





CALLIDEMUS., 


He does! Would that it had fallen on his head for his pains! 


SPEUSIPPUS, 
Nay : talk rationally. 
CALLIDEMUS. 


Rationally ! You audacious young sophist! I will talk rationally. 
Do you know that I am your father? What quibble can you make 


upon that ? 


* This game consisted in projecting wine out of cups; it was adiversion extremely 
fashionable at Athenian entertainments. ; 

t Pauson was an Athenian painter, whose name was synonymous with beggarv. 
See Anstophanes ; Plutus, 602. From his poverty, I am inclined to suppose that he 
painted historical pictures. 

t See Aristophanes; Plutus, 542. 

§ See Theocritus ; Idvll ii. 128. . 

{ This was the most disreputable part of Athens. See Aristophanes ; Pax, 165. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 


Do I know that you are my father? Let us tak the question to 


ieces, as Melesigenes would say. First, then, we must inquire what is 
Knowledge ? Secondly, what is afather? Now, knowledge, as Socrates 


said the other day to Thezetetus * 


‘ 





CALLIDEMUS. 


Socrates ! what! the ragged flat-nosed old dotard, who walks about 
all day barefoot, and filches cloaks, and dissects gnats, and shoest fleas 
with wax ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


All fiction! All trumped up by Aristophanes! 


CALLIDEMUS, 


By Pallas, if he is in the habit of putting shoes on his fleas, he is kinder 
to them than to himself. But listen to me, boy; if you go on in this 
way, you will be ruined. There is an argument for you. Go to your 
Socrates and your Melesigenes, and tell them to refute that. Ruined ! 
Do you hear ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
Ruined ! 


CALLIDEMUS. 


Ay, by Jupiter! Is such a show as you make to be supported on 
nothing? During all the last war, I made not an obol from my farm ; 
the Peloponnesian locusts came almost as regularly as the Pleiades ;— 
corn burnt ;—olives stripped ;—fruit trees cut down ;—wells stopped 
up ;—and, just when peace came, and I hoped that all would turn out 
well, you must begin to spend as if you had all the mines of Thasus at 
command. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


Now, by Neptune, who delights in horses——~— 


CALLIDEMUS. 


If Neptune delights in horses, he does not resemble me. You must 
ride at the Panathenzea on a horse fit for the great king : four acres of 
my best vines went for that folly. You must retrench, or you will have 
nothing to eat. Does not Anaxagoras mention, among his other dis- 
coveries, that when a man has nothing to eat he dies ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
You are deceived. My friends—— 


* See Plato’s Theztetus. 
t See Aristophanes; Nubes, rgc. 
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CALLIDEMUS, 


Oh, yes! your ffiends will notice you, doubtless, when you are squeez- 
ing through the crowd, on a winter's day, to warm yourself at the fire of 
the baths ;—or when you are fighting with beggars and beggars’ dogs for 
the scraps of a sacrifice ;—or when you are glad to earn three wretched 
obols* by listening all day to lying speeches and crying children, 


SPEUSIPPUS, 


_ There are other means of support. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


What ! I suppose you will wander from house to house, like that 
wretched buffoon Philippus,t and beg everybody who has asked a sup- 
per-party to be so kind as to feed you and laugh at you; or you will turn 
sycophant ; you will get a bunch of grapes, or a pair of shoes, now and 
then, by frightening some rich coward with a mock prosecution. Well! 
that is a task for which your studies under the sophists may have fitted 
you. : 


SPEUSIPPUS, 


You are wide of the mark. 
CALLIDEMUS, 


Then what, in the name of Juno, is your scheme? Do you intend to 
join Orestes,f and rob on the highway? Take care; beware of the 
eleven ;§ beware of the hemlock. It may be very pleasant to live at 
other people’s expense ; but not very pleasant, I should think, to hear 
the pestle give its last bang against the mortar, when the cold dose is 
ready. Pah !-—— 


SPEUSIPPUS., 


Hemlock? Orestes! folly !—I aim at nobler objects. What say you 
to politics,—the general assembly ? 


CALLIDEMUS. 


You an orator !—oh no! no! Cleon was worth twenty such fools as 
ou. You have succeeded, I grant, to his impudence, for which, if there 
e justice in Tartarus, he is now soaking up to the eyes in his own tan- 

pickle. But the Paphlagonian had parts. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
And you mean to imply-— 


* The atipend of an Athenian juryman. 
ft Xenophon ; Convivium. , 
t A celebrated highwayman of Attica. See Aristophanes; Aves, 711. and in 

several other passages. 

§ The police officers of Athens. 
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CALLIDENUS. 


Not I. You are’a Pericles in embryo, doubtless. Well: and when are 
you to make your first speech? O Pallas ! 


SPEUSIPPUS, 


I thought of speaking, the other day, on the Sicilian expedition ; but 
Nicias* got up before me. ; 


CALLIDEMUS. 


Nicias, poor honest man, might just as well have sate still ; his speak- 
ing did but little good. The loss of your oration is, doubtless, an irrepar- 
able public calamity. : 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


Why, not so; I intend to introduce it at the next assembly ; it will 
suit any subject. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


That is to say, it will suitnone. But pray, if it be not too presump- 
tuous a request, indulge me with a specimen. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


Well ; suppose the agora crowded ;—an important subject under discns- 
sion ;—an ambassador from Argos, or from the great king ;—the tributes 
from the islands ;—an impcachment ;—in short, anything you please. 
The crier makes proclamation.—‘‘ Any citizen above fifty years old may 
speak—any citizen not disqualified may speak.” Then I rise:-a great 
murmur of curiosity while tan mounting the stand. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


Of cusiosity ! yes, and of something else too. You will infallibly be 
dragged down by main force, like poor Glaucont Jast year. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


Never fear. I shall begin in this style : 

‘* When I consider, Athenians, the importance of our city ;---when I 
consider the extent of its power, the wisdom of its laws, the elegance of 
its decorations ;—when I consider by what names and hy what exploits 
its annals are adorned ; when I think on Harmodius and Aristogiton, on 
Themistocles and Miltiades, on Cimon and Pericles ;—when I contem- 
plate our pre-eminence in arts and letters ;—when I observe so many 
flourishing states and islands compelled to own the dominion, and pur- 
chase the protection of the City of the Violet Crown” +—— 


* See Thucydides, vi. 8. 
t See Xenophon ; Memorabilia, tii. 
3 A favourite epithet of Athens. See A:istophanes , Acharn. 637. 
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CALLIDEMUS. 


I shall choke With rage. Oh, all ye gods and goddesses, what sacri- 
lege, what perjury have I ever committed, that I should be singled out 
from among all the citizens of Athens to be the father of this fool? 

SPEUSIPPUS, 


What now? By Bacchus, old man, I would not advise you to give 
way to such fits of passion in the streets. If Aristophanes were to see 
you, you would infallibly be in a comedy next spring. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


You have more reason to fear Aristophanes than any fool living. Oh, 
that he could but hear you trying to imitate the slang of Straton * and 
the lisp of Alcibiades!+ You would be an inexhaustible subject. You 
would console him for the loss of Cleon. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
No, no. I may perhaps figure at the dramatic representations before 
long ; but in a very different way. 
CALLIDEMUS. 


What do you mean? 
SPEUSIPPUS, 


What say you to a tragedy ? 


CALLIDEMUS, 


A tragedy of yours? 
SPEUSIPPUS. 


Even so. 
CALLIDEMUS. 


Oh Hercules! Oh Bacchus! This is too much. Here is an universal 
senius ; sophist,—orator,—poet. To what a three-headed monster 
ave I given birth! a perfect Cerberus of intellect! And pray what 

may your piece be about? Or will your tragedy, like your speech, serve 
equally for any subject ? 
SPEUSIPPUS. 


T thought of several plots ; —CEdipus,—Eteocles and Polynices,—the 
war of Troy,—the murder of Agamemnon. 


CALLIDEMUS. 
And what have you chosen ? 


* See Aristophanes ; Equites, 1375. + See Aristophanes , Vespa, 44 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 


- You know there is a law which permits any modern poet to retouch a 
play of Aischylus, and bring it forward as his own composition. And, 
as there is an absurd prejudice, among the vulgar, in favour of his 
extravagant pieces, I have selected one of them, and altered it. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


Which of them? 
SPEUSIPPUS. 


Oh! that mass of barbarous absurdities, the Prometheus. But I have 
framed it anew upon the model of Euripides. By Bacchus, I shall 
make Sophocles and Agathon look about them. You would not know 


the play ayain. 
CALLIDEMUS, 


By Jupiter, I believe not. 
SPEUSIPPUS. 


I have omitted the whole of the absurd dialogue between Vulcan and 
Strength, at the beginning. 
CALLIDEMUS. 
That may be, on the whole, an improvement. The play will then 


sia with that grand soliloquy of Prometheus, when he 1s chained to the 
rack. 


“*Oh! ye eternal heavens! ye rushing winds ! 
Ye fountains of great streams ! Ye ocean waves, 
That in ten thousand sparkling dimples wreathe 
Your azure smiles! All-generating earth ! 
All-seeing sun! On you, on you, J call.”* 


- Well, I allow that will be striking; I did not think you capable of 
that idea. Why do you laugh? 
SPEUSIPPUS. 


Do you seriously suppose that one who has studied the plays of that 
So Euripides, would ever begin a tragedy in such a ranting 
style 


CALLIDEMUS. 
What, does not your play open with the speech of Prometheus ? 


SPEUSIPPUS, 


No doubt. 
* Sce ZEschylus; Promethens, 88. 
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Y 


CALLIDEMUS. 


Then what, in®the name of Bacchus, do you make him say ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


You shall hear ; and, if it be not in the very style of Euripides, call 
me a fool. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


That is a liberty which I shall venture to take, whether it be or no. 
But go on. 
SPEUSIPPUS. 


Prometheus begins thus :— 


“Coelus begat Saturn and Briareus 
Cottus and Creius and Iapetus, 
Gyges and Hyperion, Phoebe, Tethys, 
Thea and Rhea and Mnemosyne. 
Then Saturn wedded Rhea, and begat- 
Pluto and Neptune, Jupiter and Juno.” 


CALLIDEMUS, 


Very beautiful, and very natural; and, as you say, very like Euri- 
pides. 
SPEUSIPPUS., 


You are sneering. Really, father, you do not understand these 
things. You had not those advantages in your youth—— 


CALLIDEMUS. 


Which I have been fool enough to let you have. No; in my 
early days, lying had not been dignified into a science, nor politics 
degraded into a trade. 1 wrestled, and read Homer’s battles, instead of 
dressing my hair, and reciting lectures in verse out of Euripides. But I 
have some notion of what a play should be; I have seen Phrynichus, 
and lived with Aischylus. I saw the representation of the Persians. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


A wretched play ; it may amuse the fools who row the triremes ; but 
it is utterly unworthy to be read by any man of taste. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


If you had seen it acted ;—the whole theatre frantic with joy, stamp- 
ing, shouting, laughing, crying. There was Cynegeirus, the brother of 
fEschylus, who lost both his arms at Marathon, beating the stumps 

inst his sides with rapture, When the crowd remarked him—But 
where are you going? 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 
To sup with Alcibiades ; he sails with the expedition for Sicily in a 
few days ; this is his farewell entertainment. . 
CALLIDEMUS, 


So much the better ; I should say, so much the worse. That cursed 
Sicilian expedition ! And you were one of the young fools * who stood 
clapping and shouting while he was gulling the rabble, and who drowned 
poor Nicias’s voice with your uproar. Look to it; a day of reckoning 
will come. As to Alcibiades himself—— 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


~ What can you say against him? His enemies themselves acknowledge 
his merit. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


They acknowledge that he is clever, and handsome, and that he was 
crowned at the Olympic games. And what other merits do his friends 
claim for him? <A precious assembly you will meet at his house, no 
doubt. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


The first men in Athens, probably. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


Whom do you mean by the first men in Athens? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
Callicles. + 
CALLIDEMUS. 


A sacrilegious, impious, unfeeling rufhan ! 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
Hippomachus. 


CALLIDEMUS. 


A fool, who can talk of nothing but his travels through Persia and 
Egypt. Go, go. The gods forbid that I should detain you from such 
choice society ! 

[Zxeunt severally. 


: * See Thucydides, vi. 13. 
t Callicles plays a conspicuous part in the Gorgias of Plato. 
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® II. 
ScENE—A Hall in the house of ALCIBIADES. 


ALCIBIADES, SPEUSIPPUS, CALLICLES, HIPPOMACHUS, CHARICLEA, 
and others, seated round a table, feasting. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Bring larger cups. This shall be our gayest revel. It is probably the 
last—for some of us at least. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


At all events, it will be long before you taste such wine again, 
Alcibiades. 


CALLICLES. 


Nay, there is excellent wine in Sicily. When I was there with Eury- 
medon’s squadron, I had many a long carouse. You néver saw finer 
grapes than those of Etna. 


HIPPOMACHUS. 


The Greeks do not understand the art of making wine. Your Persian 
is the man. So rich, so fragrant, so sparkling ! I will tell you what 
the Satrap of Caria said to me about that when I supped with him. 

ALCIBIADES. 


Nay, sweet Hippomachus ; not a word to-night about satraps, or the 
great king, or the walls of Babylon, or the Pyramids, or the mummies. 
(chariclea, why do you look so sad ? 

CHARICLEA, 


Can I be cheerful when you are going to leave me, Alcibiades ? 


ALCIBIADES, 


My life, my sweet soul, it is but fora short time. Ina year we con- 
quer Sicily. In another, we humble Carthage.* I will bring back such 
robes, such necklaces, elephants’ teeth by thousands, ay, and the elephants 
themselves, if you wish to see them. Nay, smile, my Chariclea, or I 
shall talk nonsense to no purpose. 


HIPPOMACHUS, 


The largest elephant that I ever saw was in the grounds of Teribazus, 
near Susa, I wish that I had measured him. 


* See Thucydides, vi. go. 
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ALCIBIADES. 


I wish that he had trod upon you. Come, come, Chariclea, we shall 


soon return, and then—— 
a 


CHARICLEA. 


Yes ; then indeed. 
ALCIBIADES. 

Yes, then— 
Then for revels ; then for dances, 
Tender whispers, melting glances. 
Peasants, pluck your richest fruits : 
Minstrels, sound your sweetest flutes : 
Come in laughing crowds to greet us, 
Dark-eyed daughters of Miletus ; 
Bring the myrtles, bring the dice, 
Floods of Chian, hills of spice. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


Whose lines are those, Alcibiades ? 


ALCIBIADES., 


My own. Think you, because I do not shut myself =p to meditate, 
and drink water, and eat herbs, that I cannot write verses? By Apollo, 
if I did not spend my days in politics, and my nights in revelry, I should 
have made Sophocles tremble. But now I never go beyond a little song 
like this, and never invoke any Muse but Chariclea. But come, Speu- 


sippus, sing. You are a professed poct. Let us have some of your 
verses. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


My verses! How can you talk so? Ia professed poet! 


ALCIBIADES. 


Oh, content you, sweet Speusippus. We all know your designs upon 
the tragic honours. Come, sing. A chorus of your new play. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
Nay, nay—— 
HIPPOMACHUS., 


When a guest who is asked to sing at a Persian banquet refuses-—— 


SPEUSIPPUS, 
In the name of Bacchus-—— 
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ALCIBIADES. 


I am absolute. Sing. 
SPEUSIPPUS. 


Well, then, I will sing you a chorus, which, I think, is a tolerable 
imitation of Euripides. 


CHARICLEA. 
Of Euripides ?—Not a word. 


ALCIBIADES, 


Why so, sweet Chariclea ? 
CHARICLEA. 
Would you have me betray my sex? Would you have me forget his 
Pheedras and’ Sthenobceas? No: if I ever suffer any lines of that 


woman-hater, or his imitators, to be sung in my presence, may I sell 
herbs * like his mother, and wear rags like his Tclephus. t 


ALCIBIADES, 


Then, sweet Chariclea, since you have silenced Speusippus, you shall 
sing yourself, 


CHARICLEA. 
What shall I sing ? 

ALCIBIADES. 
Nay, choose for yourself. 

CHARICLEA, 


Then I will sing an old Ionian hymn, which is chanted every spring 
at the feast of Venus, near Miletus. I used to sing it in my own 
country when I was a child ; and—ah, Alcibiades! 


ALCIBIADES., 


Dear Chariclea, you shall sing something else. This distresses you. 


CHARICLEA. 


No: hand me the lyre :—no matter. You will hear the song to dis- 
advantage. But if it were sung as I have heard it sung :—if this were a 
beautiful morning in spring, and if we were standing on a woody pro- 
montory, with the sea, and the white sails, and the blue Cyclades 
beneath us,—and the portico of a temple peeping through the trees on a 
huge peak above our heads,—and thousands of people, with myrtles in 


* The mother of Euripides was a herb-woman. This was a favourite topic of 
Aristophanes, 

t The hero of one of the lost plays of Euripides, who appears to have been brought 
ap the stage in the garb of a beggar. See Aristophanes ; Acharn. 430 ; and in other 

aces. 
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their hands, thronging up the winding path, their gay dresses and gar- 
lands disappearing and emerging by turns as they ,passed round the 
angles of the rock,—then perhaps—— , 


ALCIBIADES. 


Now, by Venus herself, sweet lady, where you are we shall lack 
neither sun, nor flowers, nor spring, nor temple, nor goddess. 


CHARICLEA. (Séngs.) 


Let this sunny hour be given, 
Venus, unto love and mirth: 

Smiles like thine are in the heaven ; 
Bloom like thine is on the earth ; 

And the tinkling of the fountains, 
And the murmurs of the sea, 

And the echoes from the mountains, 
Speak of youth, and hope, and thee. 


By whate’'er of soft expression 
Thou hast taught to lovers’ eyes, 
Faint denial, slow confession, 
Glowing cheeks and stifled sighs ; 
sy the pleasure and the pain, 
By the follies and the wiles, 
Pouting fondness, sweet disdain, 
Happy tears and mournful smiles ; 


Come with music floating o’er thee ; 
Come with violets springing round : 
Let the Graces dance before thee, 
All their golden zones unbound ; 
Now in sport their faces hiding, 
Now, with slender fingers fair, 
From their laughing eyes dividing 
The long curls of rose-crowncd hair. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Sweetly sung; but mournfully, Chariclea ; for which I would chide 
you, but that I am sad myself. More wine there. I wish to all the 
gods that I had fairly sailed from Athens. 


CHARICLEA. 
And from me, Alcibiades? 


ALCIBIADES. 


Yes, from you, dear lady. The days which immediately precede 
separation are the most melancholy of our lives. 
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CHARICLEA. 
Except those Which immediately follow it. 


ALCIBIADES. 


No ; when I cease to see you, other objects may compel my attention ; 
but can I be near you without thinking how lovely you are, and how 
soon I must leave you? 


HIPPOMACHUS. 


Ay ; travelling soon puts such thoughts out of men’s heads. 


CALLICLES. 
A battle is the best remedy for them. 


CHARICLEA. 


A battle, I should think, might supply their place with others as un- 
pleasant. . 


CALLICLES. 

No. The preparations are rather disagreeable to a novice. But as 
soon as the fighting begins, by Jupiter, it is a noble time ;—men tramp- 
ling,—shields clashing,—spears breaking,—and the poean roaring louder 
than all. 


CHARICLEA. 
But what if you are killed ? 
CALLICLES. 


What indeed? You must ask Speusippus that question. He is a 
philosopher. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Yes, and the greatest of philosophers, if he can answer it. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


Pythagoras is of opinion—— 


HIPPOMACHUS. 


Pythagoras stole that and all his other opinions from Asia and Egypt. 
The transmigration of the soul and the vegetable diet are derived from 
India. I met a Brachman in Sogdiana—— 


CALLICLES. 


All nonsense ! 
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CHARICLEA. 
What think you, Alcibiades ? : 


ALCIBIADES, 


I think that, if the doctrine be true, your spirit will be transfused into 
one of the doves who carry * ambrosia to the gods or verses to the mis. 
tresses of poets. Do you remember Anacreon's lines? How should you 
like such an office? 

CHARICLEA. 


If I were to be your dove, Alcibiades, and you would treat me as 
Anacreon treated his, and let me nestle in your breast and drink from 
your cup, I would submit even to carry your love-letters to other ladies, 


CALLICLES. 


What, in the name of Jupiter, is the use of all these speculations about 
death? Socrates once + lectured me upon it the best part of a day. I 
have hated the sight of him ever since. Such things may suit an old 
sophist when he is fasting ; but in the midst of wine and music-—— 


HIPPOMACHUS. 


I differ from you. The enlightened Egyptians bring skeletons into 
their banquets, in order to remind their guests to make the most of their 
life while they have it. 


CALLICLES. 


I want neither skeleton nor sophist to teach me that lesson. More 
wine, I pray you, and less wisdom. If you must believe something which 
you never can know, why not be contented with the long stories about 
the other world which are told us when we are initiated at the Eleusinian 
mysteries ?¢ 

CHARICLEA, 


And what are those stories ? 


ALCIBIADES. 


Are not you initiated, Chariclea ? 


CHARICLEA, 


No; my mother was a Lydian, a barbarian ; and therefore—— 


* Homer’s Coyeey, xii. 63. 

+ See the close of Plato's Gorgias 

3 The scene which follows is founded upon history. Thucydides tells us, in his sixth 
book, that about this time Alcibiades was suspected of having assisted at a mock cele- 
bration of these famous mysteries. It was the opinion of the vulgar am the 
Athenians that extraordinary privileges were granted in the other world to all who 
had been initiated. 
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. ALCIBIADES, 
TI understand. ‘Now the curse of Venus on the fools who made so hate- 
fulalaw! Speusippus, does not your friend Euripides * say 
‘* The land where thou art prosperous is thy country ? ” 
Surely we ought to say to every lady 
‘*The land where thou art pretty is thy country.” 


Besides, to exclude foreign beauties from the chorus df the initiated in the 
Elysian fields is less cruel to them than to ourselves, Chariclea, you 
shall be initiated. 


CHARICLEA. 
When ? 

ALCIBIADES. 
Now. 

CHARICLEA. 
Where ? 

ALCIBIADES. 
flere. 

CHARICLEA. 
Delightful ! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 


But there must be an interval of a year between the purification and 
the initiation. 


ALCIBIADES, 
We will suppose al) that. 
SPEUSIPPUS. 


And nine days of rigid mortification of the senses. 


ALCIBIADES. 


We will suppose that too. T am sure it was supposed, with as little 
reason, when I was initiated. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


But you are sworn to secrecy. 


ALCIBIADES. 


You a sophist, and talk of oaths! You a pupil of Euripides, and forget 
his maxims ! 


‘‘ My lips have sworn it ; but my mind is free.” + 


ane The right of Euripides to this line is somewhat disputable. See Aristophanes; 
utus, 11g 2. ; aes oi 

t See Euripides; Hippolytus, 608. For the jesuitical morality of this line Euripides 
is bitterly attacked by the comic poet. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 

But Alcibiades — 0 
ALCIBIADES, 

What! Are you afraid of Ceres and Proserpine ? 

: SPEUSIPPUS. 


No—but—but—I—that is I—but it is best to be safe—I mean— 
Suppose there should be something in it. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Now, by Mercury, I shall die with laughing. O Speusippus, 
Speusippus ! Go back to your old father. Dig vineyards, and Judge 
causes, and be a respectable citizen. But never, while you live, again 
dream of being a philosopher. 


SPEUSIPPUS, 


Nay, I was only-—— 
ALCIBIADES, 


A pupil of Gorgias and Melesigenes afraid of Tartarus! In what 
region of the infernal world do you expect your domicile to be fixed? 
Shall you roll a stone like Sisyphus? Hard exercise, Speusippus ! 


. SPEUSIPPUS. 


In the name of all the god» 





ALCIBIADES. 


Or shall you sit starved and thirsty in the midst of fruit and wine like 
Tantalus? Poor fellow? I think lisse your face as you are springing 
up to the branches and missing your aim. Oh Bacchus! Oh 
Metairyt 

SPEUSIPPUS. 


Alcibiades ! 
ALCIBIADES. 


Or perhaps you will be food for a vulture, like the huge fellow who 
was rude to Latona. 
SPEUSIPPUs. 
Alcibiades ! 
ALCIBIADES,. 


Never fear. Minos will not be so cruel. Your eloquence will triumph 
over all accusations. The Furies will skulk away like Sages | prea 
sycophants. Only address the judges of hell in the speech which you 
were prevented from speaking last assembly. ‘‘ When I consider ’— 
is not that the beginning of it? Come, man, do not be angry. Why do 
you pace up and down with such long steps? You are not in Tartarus 
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yet. You seem to think that you are already stalking like poor 
Achilles, 


‘* With stride 
Majestic through the plain of Asphodel.””* 
SPEUSIPPUS. 
How can you talk so, when you know that J believe all that foolery as 
little as you do? 
ALCIBIADES,. 


Then march. You shall be the crier.+ Callicles, you shall carry the 
torch. Why do you stare? 


CALLICLES. 


IT do not much like the frolic. 


ALCIBIADES, 


Nay, surely you are not taken with a fit of ‘piety. If all be true that 
is told of you, you have as little reason to think the gods vindictive as any 
man breathing. If you be not belied, a certain golden goblet which I 
have seen at your house was once in the temple of Juno at Corcyra. 
And men say that there was a priestess at Tarentum—— —° 


CALLICLES. : 


A fig for the gods! I was thinking about the Archons. You will 
have an accusation laid against you to-morrow. It is not very pleasant 
to be tried before the king. + 


ALCIBIADES. 


Never fear: there is not a sycophant in Attica who would dare to 
breathe a word against me, for the golden § planc-tree of the great king. 


HIPPOMACHUS. 


That plane-tree —— 
ALCIBIADES. 


Never mind the plane-tree. Come, Callicles, you were not so timid 
when you plundered the merchantman off Cape Malea. Take up the 
torch and move. Hippomachus, tell one of the slaves to bring a sow. 


* See Homer’s Odyssey, xi. 538. 

t The crier and torchbearer were important functionaries at the celebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

$ The name of king was given in the Athenian democracy to the magistrate who 
exercised those spiritual functions which in the monarchical times had belonged tothe 
sovereign. His court took cognisance of offences against the religion of the state. 

2 See Herodotus, viii. 28. 

§ A sow was sacrifice! to Ceres at the admission to the greater mysteries, 
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CALLICLES. 


And what pert are you to play ? 


ALCIBIADES, 


alf be hierophant. Herald, to your office. Torchbesfer, advance 
wit Me lights. Come forward, fair novice. We will celebrate the rite 
withi, - (Axeunt.) 


CRITICISMS ON THE PRINCIPAL ITALIAN 
“ WRITERS. 


“Nox. ante. (JANUARY 1824.) 


* Fairett of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet.” MILTOX. 


IN a review of Italian literature, Dante has a double claim to precedency. 
He was the earliest and the greatest writer of his country. He was the 
first man who fully descried and exhibited the powers of his native 
dialect. The Latin tongue, which, under the most ‘favourable circum. 
stances, and in the hands of the greatest masters,had still been poor, 
feeble, and singularly unpoefical, and which had, in the age of Dante, 
been debased by the admixture of 4nnumeérabie barbarous words and 
idioms, was still cultivated with superstitious veneration, and received, 
in the last stage of corruption, more honours than it had deserved in the 
period of its life and vigour. It was the language of the cabinet, of the 
university, of the church. It was employed by all who aspired to dip- 
tinction in the higher walks of poetry. In compassion to the ignorance 
of his mistress, a cavalier might now and then proclaim his beagec in 
Tuscan or Provencal rhymes. The vulgar might occasionally be edified 
by a pious allegory in the popular jargon. But no writer had conceived 
it possible that the dialect of peasants and market-women should possess 

cient energy and precision for a majestic and durable work. Dante 
adventured first. He detected the rich treasures of thought and diction 
which still Jay latent in their ore. He refined them into purity. He 
burnished them into splendour. He fitted them for every purpose of use 
and magnificence. And he has thus acquired the glory, not only of pro- 
ducing the finest narrative poem of modern times but also of creating a 
language, distinguished by unrivalled melody, and peculiarly capable of 
urnishing to lofty and passionate thoughts their appropriate garb of 


+ 


severe and concise expression. 
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ey this niay appear a singular panegyric oh théWtalian tongue. 
i he great Sporty of the young gentlemen and young ladies, who, 
when they are asked whether they read Italian, answer ‘‘ ygs,” never go 
Beyond the stories at the end of their grammar,—The Pastor —or an 
act of Artaserse. They could as soon read a Babylonian bytk 39 q canto 
of Dante. Hence it is a general opinion, among those who kato little 
or nothing of the subject, that this admirable language is mre ais 
the effemmate cant of sonnetteers, musicians, and connoisseurs. “5, 
The fact is that Dante and Petrarch have been the Oromasde! 
Arimanes of Italian literature. I wish not to detract from the copie inf 
Petrarch. No one can doubt that his poems exhibit, amidst some imyé-“ 
cility and tore affectation, much elegance, ingenuity, and tendernessy, 
They present us witli a mixture which can onlygbe compared to the 
whimsical ‘concert deseribed by the humorous poet of Modena ; 


‘“*S’ udian gli usignuoli, al primo albare, 
“ E gli asini cantar versi d’amore.”* 


I am not, however, at present speaking 6f the intrinsic excellencies of his 
writings, which I shall take another opportunity to examine, but of the 
effect which they produced on the literature of Italy. The florid and 
luxurious charms of his style enticed the poets tnd the public from the 
contemplation of nobler and sterner models, “ft: truth; though a rede 
state of society is that in which great origthdl werk are mos frequently 
produced, it is also that in which they are wdrut aVipréctated. This wfay 
appear paradoxical ; but it is proved by experience, and is’consistent with 
reason. To be without any received canons of taste is good for the few 
who can create, but bad for the many who can only imitate and judge. 
Great and active minds cannot remain at rest. Ina cultivated age they 
are too often contented to move on in the beaten path. But where no 
path exists they will make one. Thus the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Divine 
Comedy, appeared in dark and half barbarous times : and thus of the few 
original works which have been produced in more polished ages we owe 
a large ptpportion to mea in lqw stations and of uninformed minds. I 
will instance, éh our @wn language, the Pilgrim’s Progress and Robinson 
Crusoe. Of alt the prose’ works of fittiog which we possess, these are, I 
will not say the best, bugthe most peculiar, the most unprecedented, the 
most inimitables Had Bunyan and Defoe been educated gentlemen, they 
would probably have published translations and imitations of French ro- 
mances ‘‘ by a person of quality.” Iam not sure that we should have 
had Lear if Shakspeare had been able to read Sophocles. 

But these circumstances, while they foster genius, are unfavourable to 
the science of criticism. Men judge by comparison. They are unable 
to estimate the grandeur of an object when there is no standard by which 
they can measure it. One of the French philosophers (I beg Gerard's par- 
don), who accompanied Napoleon to Egypt, tells us that, when he first 
visited the great Pyramid, he was surprised to see it so diminutive. It 
stood alone in a boundless plain. Thé€re was nothing near i¢from which 
he could calculate its magnitude. But when the camp was pitched beside 
it, and the tents appeared like diminutive specks groutid its base, he then 
perceived the immensity of this mightiest work of man. In the same 
manner, it is not till a crowd of petty writers has sprung up that the 
merit of the great masterspirits of literature is understood. 

* Tassoni; Secchia Rapita, canto i. stanza 6. ; 
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We have indeed ample proof that Dante was highly adntired in his 
own and the following age. I wish that we had iinet proof that he was 
admired for his excellencies. But itis « remarkable corroboration of 
what has been said, that this great man seems to have Logan 4 uhable 
to appreciate himself. In his treatise De Vulgari Eloquentia he talks.. 
with sgtisfaction of what he has done for Italian literatuze, of the purity ' 
and correctness of his style. ‘‘ Cependant,” says a favourite” writer of | 
mine, “i s'est ni pur, ni correct, mats il est createur.” Considering the 
difficulties with which Dante had to struggle, we may perhaps be more 
‘inclined than the French critic to allow him this praisé. Beit 3 it is by no 
angans his highest or most peculiar title'to applause. It is scarcely neces- 
Sary to say that those qualities which escaped the notice of the poet him- 

* self were’ not likely to attract the attention of the commentaters.. The 
fact is, that, while the public homage was paid to some absurdities with 
which his works may be justly charged, and to many more which were 
falsely imputed. to them,—while lectuvers were paid’ to expound and 

_{Culogise his physics, his metaphysics, his fheolpgy, all bad of their kind, 

*"—while annotators laboured to detect allegorical meanings “of which the 

' author never dreamed, the great powers of his imagination, and the 
incomparable force of his style, were neither admired nor imitated. 
Arimanes had prevailed. The Divine Comedy was to that age what St. 
hee Cathedral was to Omai. The poor Otaheitean stared listless! 
or a moment at the huge cupola, and gan into atoyshop to play wit 
beads. Italy, too, was charmed with litérary trinkets, and played with 
them for four centuries. ; 

From the time of Petrarch to the appearance of Alfieri’s tragedies, we 
may trace in almost every page of Italian literature the influence of those 
celebrated sonnets which, from the nature both of theik‘ beauties and 
their faults, were pecujiarly unfit to be models for general imitation. 
Almost all the poets of that period, howeyer different in the“degree and 
quality of their talents, are characterised by great exaggeration, gnd as a 
necessary consequence, great agidness of sentiment; by a passion for 
frivolous and tawdry ornament; and, above all, by an extreme feebleness 
and diffuseness pf . , Tasso, Marino, Guarmi, Metastasio, and a 
crowd of writers of infegior merit and gelebrity, were spell-bound in the 

‘enchanted gardens of a gaudy and metetricioys Alcina, who concealed 
debility and fleformity beneath the deceitful semblance of loveliness and 
health. ,.Arfdstq, the great Ariosto himself, like his own Ruggiero, 
stooped dg? a tite to linger amidst the magic flowers and fountains, and 
to caress the gay and painted sorceress. But to him, as to his own 
Ruggiero, had been given the omnipotent ring and the winged courser, 
lal ee him from the paradise of deception to the regions of light 
and nature. 

The evil of which I speak fras not confined to the graver poets. It 
infected satire, comedy, burlesque. No person can admire more than I 
do the great masterpieces of wit and humour which Italy has produced. 
Still I cannot but discern aiid lament a great deficiency, which is com- 
mon to them all. I fihd in them abundance of ingenuity, of droll naiveté, 
of profound and just reflection, of happy expression. Manners, charac- 
ters, opinions, are treated with ‘‘a most learned spirit of human degling.” 
But something is still wanting. We read, and we admire, and we yawn. 
We look in vain for the bacchanalian fury which inspired the cothedy of 


» 


* Sismondi, Littérature du Midi de I’Europe. 
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Athens, for the, fierce and lacey desea which animates, the invectives 
of Juvenal and Drygien, or even for the compact and pointed diction which 
adds zest to the verses of Pope and Boileau. There is no enthusiasm, 
no energy, nd condensation, noting wach springs from strong feeling, 
nothing which tends to excite it. Many fine thoughts and fine. expres- 
‘slons reward the toil of reading. Still it is a toil. The Secchia Rapita, 
_ in some points the best poem of its kind, is painfully diffuse and languid. 
The Animali Parlanti of Casti is perfectly intolerable. I admire the 
dexterity of the plot, and the liberality of the opinions. I admit that it 
is impossiblé.to turn to a page which does not contain something that 
deserves to be remembered ; buf it is at least six times as long as it ought 
to be. And the paou feebleness of the style is a still greater fault 
than the length of the work.- = ; 
. It may be thought that I have gone too far in attributing these evjls to 
the influence’of the works and the fame of Petrarch. It cannot, hewever, 
be dastbted that: they have-arisen, in a great measure, fram a neglect of 
the style of eres #This.is rot more proved by the decline of Italian 
poo) then by its resuscitation. After the lapse of four hundred and 
fty years, there appeared a m&ft capable of appreciating and imitating 
the father of Tuscan literature—Vittorio Alfieri. Tike the prince in the 
nursery tale, he sought and found the sleeping beauty within the recesses 
which had so long concealed her from mankind. The portal was indeed 
rusted by time ;—the dust of ages had accumulated on the hangings ;— 
the furniture was of antique fashion ;—and the gorgeous colour of the 
embroidery had faded. But the living charms which were well worth 
all the rest remained in the bloom of eternal youth, and well rewarded 
the bold adventurer who roused them from their long slumber. In every 
line of the Philip and the Saul, the greatest poems, I think, of the 
eighteenth century, We may trace the influence of that mighty genius 
which has {mmortalised the ill-starred love of Francesca, and the paternal 
agonies.af Ugoline. Alfieri bequeathed the sovereignty of Italian litera- 
ture to the author of the Aristodemus—w.man. of -genius scarcely inferio1 
to his own, and a still more devoted disciple of the great Florentine. I 
must be acknowledged that this éminent ‘writer has sometimes pushed toc 
far his idolatry of Dante. To berrow @ sprightly illustration from Six 
John Denham, he has aot only imitated his garb, but borrowed his 
clothes. He often quotes his phrases ; and he has, not very judiciously 
as it appears to me, imitated his versification. Nevertheless, he-haa dis- 
played many of the higher excellencies of his master ; and his wérks ma 
justly inspire us with a hope that the Italian language will long flours 
under a new literary dynasty, or rather under the legitimate line, which has 
at length been restored to a throne long gccupied by specious usugpers. 
The man to whom the literature of his cquntry owes its origin and its 
revival was born in times singularly adapted to call fogth his extraordinary 
powers. Religious zeal, chivalrous love and honour, democratic liberty, 
are the three most powerful principles that haye éver influenced the 
character of large masses of men. Each of them singly has often excited 
the greatest enthusiasm, and produced the most important changes. In 
the time of Dante all the three, often in amalgamation, generally in con- 
flict, agitated the public mind. The preceding generation had witnessed 
the wrongs and the revenge of the brave, the accomplished, the unfor- 
tunate En r Frederic the Second,—a poet in an age of schoolmen, — 
a phi re in an age of monks,—a statesman in an age of crusaders. 
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During the whole life of the poet, Italy was experiencing the conse- 

uences of the memorable struggle which he had maigtained against the 
Church. The finest works of imagination have aiwayh been uced in 
times of political convulsion, as the richest vineyards and the sweetest 
flowers always grow on the soil which has been fertilised by the fiery 
deluge of a volcano. To look no further than the literary history of our 
own country, can we doubt that Shakspeare was ‘in a great measure pro- 
duced e Reformation, and Wordsworth by the French Revolution ? 
Poets often avoid political transactions ; they often affect to despise them. - 
But, whether they perceive it or not, they must be influenced by them. 
As long as their minds have any point of contact with those of their 
fellow-men, the electric impulse, at whatever distance it may originate, 
will be circuitously communicated to them. 

This will be the case even in large societies, where the division of 
labour enables many speculative men to observe fhe face of nature, or to 
analyse their own minds, at a distance from the seat of political trans- 
actions. In the little republic of which Dante was a member the state of 
things was very different. These small communities are most unmerci- 
fully abused by most of our modern professors of the science of govern- 
ment. In such states, they tell us, factions are always most violent : 
where both parties are cooped up within a narrow space, political differ- 
ence necessarily produces personal malignity. Every man must be a 
soldier ; every moment may produce a war. No citizen can lie down 
secure that he shall not be roused by the alarum-bell, to repel or avenge 
an injury. In such petty quarrels Greece squandered the blood which 

ight have purchased for her the permanent empire of the world, and 
Italy wasted the energy and the abilities which would have enabled her 
to defend her independence against the Pontiffs and the Ceesars. 

All this is true: yet there is still a compensation. Mankind has not 
derived so much benefit from the empire of Rome as from the city of 
Athens, nor from the kingdom of France as from the city of Florence. 
The violence of party feeling may be an evil ; but it calls forth that 
activity of mind which in some states of society it is desirable to produce 
at any expense. Universal soldiership may be an evil; but where every 
man is a soldier there will be no standing army. And is it no evil that 
one man in every fifty shonld be bred to the trade of slaughter; should 
live only by destroying and by exposing himself to be destroyed ; should 
fight without enthusiasm and conquer without glory; be sent to a 
hospital when wounded, and rot on a dunghill when old? Such, over 
more than two-thirds of Europe, is the fate of soldiers. It was some- 
thing that the citizen of Milan or Florence fought, not merely in the 
vague and rhetorical sense in which the words are often used, but in 
sober truth, for his parents, his children, his lands, his house, his altars. 
It was something that he marched forth to battle beneath the Carroccio, 
which had been the object of his childish veneration: that his aged 
father looked down from the battlements on his exploits ; that his friends 
and his rivals were the witnesses of his glory. If he fell, he was con- 
signed to no venal or heedless guardiaus. The same day saw him con- 
veyed within the walls which he had defended. His wounds were 
dressed by his mother ; his confession was whispered to the friendly priest 
who had heard and absolved the follies of his youth ; his last sigh was 
breathed upon the lips of the lady of his love. Surely there is no sword 
like that which is beaten out of a ploughshare. Surely this. state of 
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things was not unmixedly bad ; its evils were alleviated by enthusiasm 
ged ty tenderness, and it will at least be acknowledged that it was well 
fitted to nurse poefical genius in an imaginative and observant mind. 

Nor did the religious spirit of the age tend less to this result than its 
political circumstances. Fanaticism is an evil, but it is not the greatest 
of evils. It is good that a people should be roused by any means from a 
state of utter torpor ;—that their minds should be diverted from objects 
merely sensual, to meditations, however erroneous, on the mysteries of the 
moral and intellectual world ; and from interests which are immediately 
selfish to those which relate to the past, the future, and the remote. 
These effects have sometimes been produced by the worst superstitions 
that ever existed ; but the Catholic religion, even in the time of its ut- 
most extravagance and atrocity, never wholly lost the spirit of the Great 
Teacher, whose precepts form the noblest code, as His conduct furnished 
the purest example, ofmoral excellence. It is of all religions the most 
poetical. The ancient superstitions furnished the fancy with beautiful 
images, but took‘no hold on the heart. The doctrines of the Reformed 
Churches have most powerfully influenced the feelings and the conduct of 
men, but have not presented them with visions of sensible beauty and 
grandeur. The Roman Catholic Church has united to the awful doc- 
trines of the one what Mr Coleridge calls the ‘‘fair humanities” of the 
other. It has enriched sculpture and painting with the loveliest and 
most majestic forms, To the Phidian Jupiter it can oppose the Moses 
of Michael Angelo; and to the voluptuous beauty of the Queen of 
Cyprus, the serene and pensive loveliness of the Virgin Mother. The 
legends of its martyrs and its saints may vie in ingenuity and interest 
with the mythological fables of Greece ; its ceremonies and processions 
were the delight of the vulgar; the huge fabric of secular power with 
which it was.eonnected attracted the admiration of the statesman. , At 
the same time, it never Jost sight of the most solemn and tremendous 
doctrines of Christianity,—the incarnate God,—the judgment,—the retri- 
bution,—the eternity of happiness or torment. Thus, while, like the 
ancient religions, it received incalculable support from policy and _cere- 
mony, it never wholly became, like those religions, a-merely political 
and ceremonial institution. 

The beginning of the thirteenth century was, as Machiavelli has 
remarked, the era of a great revival of this extraordinary system. The 
policy of Innocent,—the growth of the Inquisition and the mendicant 
orders,—the wars against the Albigenses, the Pagans of the East, and 
the unfortunate princes of the house of Swabia, agitated Italy during the 
two following generations. In this point Dante was completely under 
the influence of his age. He was a man of a turbid and melancholy 
spirit. In early youth he had entertained a strong and unfortunate 
 saser which, long after the death of her whom he loved, continued to 

aunt him. Dissipation, ambition, misfortunes had not effaced it. He 
was not only a sincere, but a passionate, believer. The crimes and 
abuses of the Church of Rome were indeed loathsome to him ; but to all 
its doctrines and all its rites he adhered with enthusiastic fondness and 
veneration ; and, at length, driven from his native country, reduced to 2 
situation the most painful to a man of his disposition, condemned to learn 
by experience that no * food is so bitter as the bread of dependence, and 


# «Ty proverai si come sa di sale 
: Lo pane altrui, e come é duro calle 
Lo scendere e'l salir per I’ altrui scale.” 
Paradisa, canto xvii. 
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no ascent so painful as the staircase of a patron,—his wounded spirit took 
refuge in visionary devotion. Beatrice, the unforgotten object. of his 
early tenderness, was invested by his imagination With glorious and 
mysterious attributes ; she was enthroned among the highest of the 
celestial hierarchy : Almighty Wisdom had assigned to her the care of 
the sinful and unhappy wanderer who had loved her with such a perfect 
love.* By a confusion, like that which oftetytakes place in dreams, he 
has sometimes lost sight of her human naturé, and even of her personal 
os and seems to consider her as one of the attributes of the 

eity. . 

But those religious hopes which had released the mind of the sublime 
enthusiast from the terrors of death had not rendered his speculations on 
human life more cheerful. This is an inconsistency which may often be 
observed in men of a similar temperament. He hoped for happiness be- 
yond the grave ; but he felt none on earth. It is from this cause, more 
than from any other, that his description of Heaven is so far inferior to 
the Hell or the Purgatory. With the passions and miseries of the suffer- 
ing spirits he feels a strong sympathy. But among the beatified he 
appears as one who has nothing in common with them,—as one who is 
incapable of comprehending, not only the degree, but the nature of their 
enjoyment. We think that we see him standing amidst those aimee 

and radiant spirits with that scowl of unutterable misery on his brow, an 
that curl of bitter disdain on his lips, which all his portraits have pre- 
served, and which might furnish Chantrey with hints for the head of his 
projected Satan. 

There is no poet whose intellectual and moral character are so closely 
connected. The great source, as it appears to me, of the power of the 
Divine Comedy is the strong belief with which the story scems to be 
told. In this respect, the only books which approach to its excellence 
are Gulliver’s Twavels and Kobinson Crusoe, The solemnity of his 
asseverations, the consistency and minuteness of his details, the earnest- 
ness with which he labours to make the reader understand the exact 
shape and size of everything that he describes, give an air of reality to his 
wildest fictions. I should only weaken this statement by quoting 
instances of a feeling which pervades the whole work, and to which it 
owes much of its fascination. This is the real justification of the many 
passages in his poem which bad critics have condemned as grotesque. 
am concerned to see that Mr Cary, to whom Dante owes more than ever 
poet owed to translator, has sanctioned an accusation utterly unworthy 
of his abilities. “ His solicitude,” savs that gentleman, ‘‘to define all 
his images in such a manner as to bring them within the circle of our 
vision, and to subject them to the power of the pencil, renders him little 
better than grotesque, where Milton has since taught us to expect 
sublimity.” It is true that Dante has never shrunk from embodying his 
conceptions in determinate words, that he has even given measures and 
numbers, where Milton would have left his images to float undefined in 
a gorgeous haze of language. Both were right. Milton did not profess 
to have been in heaven or hell. He might therefore reasonably confine 
himself to magnificent generalities. Far different was the office of the 
lonely traveller, who hal wandered through the nations of the dead. 
Had he described the abode of the rejected spirits in language resembling 
the splendid lines of the English Poct,—had he told us of— | 


*** Lramico mio, ¢ non della ventura.” 
Inferno, canto i. 
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*‘ An universe of death, which God by curse 

.¢ Created evil, for evil only good, 
Wherg all life dies, death lives, and Nature breeds 
Perverse all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived, 

. Gorgons, and Kydras, and chimeras dire ”— 


this would doubtless have been noble writing. But where would have 
been that strong impression of reality, which, in accordance with his plan, 
it should have been his great object to produce? It was absolutely 
necessary for him to delineate accurately ‘‘all monstrous, all prodigious 
things,”—to utter what might to others appear ‘‘ unutterable,”—to relate 
with the air of truth what fables had never feigned,—to embody what 
fear had never conceived. And I will frankly confess that the vague 
sublimity of Milton affects me less than these reviled details of Dante. 
We read Milton; and we know that we are reading a great poet. 
When we read Dante, the poet vanishes. We are listening to the man 
who has returned from “ the valley of the dolorous abyss ;”” *—we seem 
to see the dilated eye of horror, to hear the shuddering accents with 
which he tells his fearful tale. Considered in this light, the narratives 
are exactly what they should be,—definite in themselves, but suggesting 
to the mind ideas of awful and indefinite wonder, They are made up of 
the images of the earth :—they are told in the language of the earth.— 
Yet the whole effect is, beyond expression, wild and unearthly. The 
fact is, that supernatural beings, as long as they are considered merely 
with reference to their own nature, excite our feelings very feebly. It is 
when the great gulf which separates them from us is passed, when we 
suspect some strange and undefinable relation between the laws of the 
visible and the invisible world, that they rouse, perhaps, the strongest 
emotions of which our nature is capable. How many children, and how 
many men, are afraid of ghosts, who are not afraid of God! And this, 
because, though they entertain 2 much stronger conviction of the 
existence of a Deity than of the reality of apparitions, they have no 
apprehension that he will manifest himself to them,in any sensible 
manner. While this is the case, to describe superhuman beings in the 
language, and to attribute to them the actions. of humanity may be 
grotesque, unphilosophical, inconsistent ; but it will be the only mode of 
working upon the feelings of men, and, therefore, the only mode suited 
for poetry. Shakspeare understood this well, as he understood every- 
thing that belonged to his art. Who does not sympathise with the 
rapture of Ariel, flying after sunset on the wings of the bat, or sucking 
in the cups of flowers with the bee? Who does not shudder at the 
caldron of Macbeth? Where is the philosopher who is not moved when 
he thinks of the strange connection between the infernal spirits and ‘‘ the 
sow’s blood that hath eaten her nine farrow?”’ But this difficult task of 
representing supernatural beings to our minds, in a manner which shall 
be neither unintelligible to our intellects nor wholly inconsistent with our 
ideas of their nature, has never been so well performed as by Dante. I 
will refer to three instances, which are, perhaps, the most striking :— 
the description of the transformations of the serpents and the robbers, in 
the twenty-fifth canto of the Inferno,—the passage concerning Nimrod, 


* ¢¢La valle d’abisso doloroso.”—/2ferma, canto iv. 
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in the thirty-first canto of the same part,—and the magnificent procession 
in the twenty-ninth canto of the Purgatorio. 

The metaphors and comparisons of Dante harmonfse admirably with 
that air of strong reality of which I have spoken. ey have a very 

culiar character. He is perhaps the only poet whose writings would . 

ome much less intelligible if all illustrations of this sort were ex- 
punged. His similes are frequently rather those of a traveller than of a 
poet. He employs them not to display his ingenuity by fanciful 
analogies,—not to delight the reader by affording him a distant and 
passing glimpse of beautiful images remote from the path in which he is 
roceeding, but to give an exact idea of the objects which he is describing, 
comparing them with others generally known. The boiling pitch in 
Malebo e was like that in the Venetian arsenal :—the mound on which 
he travelled along the banks of Phlegethon was like that between Ghent 
and Bruges, but not so large :—the cavities where the Simoniaca! 
relates are confined resemble the Fonts in the Church of John at 
lorence. Every reader of Dante will recall many other illustrations of 
this description, which add to the appearance of sincerity and earnest- 
ness from which the narrative derives so much of its interest. 

Many of his comparisons, again, are intended to give an exact idea of 
his feelings under particular circumstances. The delicate shades of grief, 
of fear, of anger, are rarely discriminated with sufficient accuracy in the 
language of the most refined nations. A rude dialect never abounds in 
nice distinctions of this kind. Dante therefore employs the most accurate 
and infinitely the most poetical mode of marking the precise state of his 
mind. Every person who has experienced the bewildering effect of 
sudden bad tidings,—the stupefaction,—the vague doubt of the truth of 
our own perceptions which they produce,— will understand the following 
simile :—‘‘ I was as he is who dreameth his own harm,—who, dreaming, 
wishes that it may be all a dream, so that he desires that which is as 
though it were not.” This is only one out of a hundred equally striking 
and expressive similitudes. The comparisons of Homer and Milton are 
magnificent digressions. It scarcely injures their effect to detach them 
from the work. Those of Dante are very different. They derive their 
beauty from the context, and reflect beauty upon it. His embroidery 
cannot be taken out without spoiling the whole web, I cannot dismiss 
this part of the subject without advising every person who can muster 
sufficient Italian to read the simile of the sheep, in the third canto of the 
Purgatorio. I think it the most perfect passage of the kind in the world, 
the most imaginative, the most picturesque, and the most sweetly 
expressed. 

No person can have attended to the Divine Comedy without observing 
how little impression the forms of the external world appear to have 
made on the mind of Dante. His temper and his situation had led him 
to fix his observation almost exclusively on human nature. The exquisite 
opening of the eighth* canto of the Purgatorio affords a strong instance 
of this. He leaves to others the earth, the ocean, and the sky. His 


* I cannot help observing that Gray's imitation of that noble line 
** Che paia ‘Igiorna pianger che si muore,”— 


is one of the most striking instances of injudicious plagiarism with which T am ac- 
quainted. Dante did not put this strong personification at the beginning of his descrip- 
tion. The imagination of the reader is so well prepared for it by the previous lines, 
that it appears perfectly natural and pathetic. Placed as Gray has placed it, neither 
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business is with man: To other writers, evening may be the season of 
dews and stars and radiant clouds. To Dante it is the hour of fond 
recollection and Pp sionate devotion,—the hour which melts the heart of 
the mariner and kindles the love of the pilgrim,—the hour when the toll 
of the bell seems to mourn for another day which is gone and will return 
no more. 

The feeling of the aka age has taken a direction diametrically 
opposite. .The magnificence of the saa world, and its influence 
upon the human mind, have been the favourite themes of our most 
eminent poets. The herd of bluestocking ladies and sonneteering gen- 
tlemen seem to consider a strong sensibility to the ‘‘ splendour of the 

s, the glory of the flower,” as an ingredient absolutely indispensable 
in the formation of a poetical mind. They treat with contempt all 
writers who are unfortunately 


; nec ponere lucum 
Artifices, nec rus saturum laudare. 


The orthodox poetical creed is more Catholic. The noblest earthly 
object of the contemplation of man is man himself. The universe, and 
al) its fair and glorious forms, are indeed included in the wide empire of 
the imagination ; but she has placed her home and her sanctuary amidst 
the inexhaustible varieties and the impenetrable mysteries of the mind. 


In tutte parti impera, e quivi regge ; 
Quivi é la sua cittade, e l’alto seggio.* 


Othello is perhaps the greatest work in the world. From what does it 
derive its power? From the clouds? From the ocean? From the 
mountains? Or from love strong as death, and jealousy cruel as the 
grave? What is it that we go forth to see in Hamlet? Is it a reed 
shaken with the wind ? A small celandine? A bed of daffodils? Oris it 
to contemplate a mighty and wayward mind laid bare before us to the 
inmost recesses? It may perhaps be doubted whether the lakes and the 
hills are better fitted for the education of a poet than the dusky streets of 
n huge capital. Indeed who is not tired to death with pure description 
of scenery? Is it not the fact, that external objects never strongly excite 
our feelings but when they are contempjated in reference to man, as illus- 
trating his destiny, or as influencing his character? The most beautiful 
object in the world, it will be allowed, is a beautiful woman. But who 
that can analyse his feelings is not sensible that she owes her fascination 
less to grace of outline and delicacy of colour, than to a thousand asso- 
ciations which, often unperceived by ourselves, connect those qualities 
with the source of our existence, with the nourishment of our infancy, 
with the passions of our youth, with the hopes of our age—with elegance, 
with vivacity, with tenderness, with the strongest of natural instincts, with 
the dearest of social ties ? 

To those who think thus, the insensibility of the Florentine poet to the 


preceded nor followed by anvthing that harmonises with it, it becomes a frigid con- 
ceit. Woe to the unskilful rider who ventures on the horses of Achilles ! 
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* Inferno, canto 1. 
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beauties of nature will not appear an unpardonable deficiency. On man- 
kind no writer, with the exception of Shakspeare, has looked with a 
more penetrating eye. I have said that his poetical c ter had derived 
a tinge from his peculiar temper. It is on the sterner and darker pas- 
sions that he delights to dwell. All love excepting the half-mystic passion 
which he still felt for his buried Beatrice, had palled on the fierce and 
restless exile. The sad story of Rimini is almost a single exception. I 
know not whether it has been remarked, that, in one point, misanthropy 
seems to have affected his mind, as it did that of Swift. Nauseous and 
revolting images seem to have had a fascination for his mind ; and he 
repeatedly places before his readers, with all the energy of his incom- 
parable style, the most loathsome objects of the sewer and the dissecting- 
room, 

There is another peculiarity in the poem of Dante, which, I think, 
deserves notice. Ancient mythology has hardly ever been successfully 
interwoven with modern poetry. One class of writers have introduced 
the fabulous deities merely as allegorical representatives of love, wine, or 
wisdom. This necessarily renders their works tame and cold. We may 
sometimes admire their ingenuity ; but with what interest can we read 
of beings of whose personal existence the writer does not suffer us to 
entertain, for a moment, even a conventional belief? Even Spencer’s 
allegory is scarcely tolerable, till we contrive to forget that Una signifies 
innocence, and consider her merely as an oppressed lady under the pro- 
tection of a generous knight. 

Those writers who have, more judiciously, attempted to preserve the 
idea of the classical divinities have failed from a different cause. 

hey have been imitators, and imitators at a disadvantage. Euripides 
and Catullus believed in Bacchus and Cybele as little as we do. But the 
lived among men who did. Their imaginations, if not their opinions, too 
the colour of the age. Hence the glorious inspiration of the Bacchx and 
the Atys. Our minds are formed by circumstances: and I do not believe 
that it would be in the power of the greatest modern poet to lash himself 
up to a degree of enthusiasm adequate to the production of such works. 

Dante, alone among the poets of later times, has been, in this respect, 
neither an allegorist nor an imitator ; and, consequently, he alone has 
introduced the ancient fictions with effect. His Minos, his Charon, his 
Pluto, are absolutely terrific. Nothing can be more beautiful or original 
than the use which he has made of the Kiver of Lethe. He has never 
assigned to his mythological characters any functions inconsistent with 
the creed of the Catholic Church. He has related nothing concerning 
them which a good Christian of that age might not believe possible. On 
this account there is nothing in these passages that appears puerile or 
pedantic. On the contrary, this singular use of classical names suggests 
to the mind a vague and awful idea of some mysterious revelation, anterior 
to all recorded history, of which the dispersed fragments might have been 
retained amidst the impostures and superstitions of later religions. In- 
deed the mythology of the Divine Comedy is of the elder and more 
colossal mould. It breathes the spirit of Homer and /Eschylus, not of 
Ovid and Claudian. . 

This is the more extraordinary, since Dante seems to have been utterly 
ignorant of the Greck language ; and his favourite Latin models could 
only have served to mislead him. Indeed, it is impossible not to remark 
his admiration of writers far inferior to himself; and, in particular, his 
idolatry of Virgil, who, elegant and splendid ashe is, has no pretensions 
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to the depth and originality of mind which characterise his Tuscan wor- 
shipper. In truth, it may be laid down as an almost universal rule that 
good poets are bad critics, Their minds are under the tyranny of ten 
thousand associations imperceptible to others, The worst writer may 
easily happen to touch a spring which is connected in their minds with a 
Jong succession of beautiful images. They are like the gigantic slaves of 
Aladdin, gifted with matchless power, but bound by spells so mighty 
that when a child whom they could have crushed touched a talisman, of 
whose secret he was ignorant, they immediately became his vassals, It 
has more than once happened to me to see minds, graceful and majestic 
as the Titania of Shakspeare, bewitched by the charms of an ass’s head, 
bestowing on it the fondest caresses, and crowning it with the sweetest 
flowers. I need only mention the poems attributed to Ossian. They 
are utterly worthless, except as an edifying instance of the success of a 
story without evidence, and of a book without merit. They are a chaos 
of words which present no image, of so which have no archetype :— 
they are without form and void ; and darkness is upon the face of them. 
Yet how many men of genius have panegyrised and imitated them f . 

The style of Dante is, if not his highest, perhaps his most peculiar ex- 
cellence. I know nothing with which it can be compared. The noblest 
models of Greek composition must yield to it. His words are the 
fewest and the best which it is possible to use. The first expression in 
which he clothes his thoughts is always so energetic and comprehensive 
that amplification would only injure the effect. There is probably no 
writer in any language who has presented so many strong pictures to the 
mind. Yet there is probably no writer equally concise. ‘This perfection 
of style is the principal merit of the Paradiso, which, as I have already 
remarked, is by no means equal in other respects to the two preceding 
parts of the poem. ‘The force and felicity of the diction, however, 
irresistibly attract the reader through the theological lectures and the 
sketches of ecclesiastical biography, with which this division of the work 
too much abounds. It may seem almost absurd to quote particular 
specimens of an excellence which is diffused over all his hundred cantos. 
I will, however, instance the third canto of the Inferno, and the sixth of 
the Purgatorio, as passages incomparable in their kind. The merit of 
the latter is, perhaps, rather oratorical than poetical ; nor can I recollect 
anything in the great Athenian speeches which equals it in force of 
invective and bitterness of sarcasm. I have heard the most eloquent 
statesman of the age remark that, next to Demosthenes, Dante is the 
writer who ought to be most attentively studied by every man who 
desires to attain oratorical eminence. 

But it is time to close this feeble and rambling critique. I cannot re- 
frain, however, from saying a few words upon the translations of the 
Divine Comedy. a is as tedious and languid as the original is 
rapid and forcible. The strange measure which he has chosen, and, for 
aught I know, invented, is most unfit for such a work. Translations 
ought never to be written in a verse which requires much command of 
rhyme. The stanza becomes a bed of Procrustes ; and the thoughts of 
the unfortunate author are alternately racked and curtailed to fit their 
new receptacle, The abrupt and yet consecutive style of Dante suffers 
more than that of any other poet by a version diffuse in style, and 
pee into paragraphs, for they deserve no other name, of equal 


length. 
Nothing can be said in favour of Hayley’s attempt, but that it is 
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better than Boyd’s. His mind was a tolerable specimen of filigree work, 
—rather elegant, and very feeble. All that can be. said for his best 
works is that they are neat. All that can be said against his worst is 
that they are stupid. He might have translated Metastasio tolerably. 
But he was utterly unable to do justice to the “ 


‘‘ rime e aspre e chiocce, 
‘* Come si converrebbe al tristo buco.” * 


I turn with pleasure from these wretched performances to Mr Cary’s 
translation. It is a work which well deserves a separate discussion, 
and on which, if this article were not already too long, I could dwell 
with great pleasure. At present I will only say that there is no other 
version in the world, as far as I know, so faithful, yet that there is no 
other version which so fully proves that the translator is himself a man of 
poetical genius. Those who are ignorant of the Italian language should 
read it to become acquainted with the Divine Comedy. Those who are 
most intimate with Italian literature should read it for its original merits : 
and I believe that they will find it difficult to determine whether the 
author deserves most praise for his intimacy with the language of Dante, 
or for his extraordinary mastery over his own. 


CRITICISMS ON THE PRINCIPAL ITALIAN 
WRITERS. 


No. II. PETRARCH. (APRIL 1824.) 


Et vos, o lauri, carpam, et te, proxima myrte, ' 
Sic positz quoniam suaves miscetis odores. Vircit. 


IT would not be easy to name a writer whose celebrity, when both its 
extent and its duration are taken into the account, can be considered as 
equal to that of Petrarch. Four centuries and a half have elapsed since 
his death. Yet still the inhabitants of every nation throughout the 
western world are as familiar with his character and his adventures as 
with the most illustrious names, and the most recent anecdotes, of their 
own literary history. This is indeed a rare distinction. His detractors 
must acknowledge that it could not have been acquired by a poet 
destitute of merit. His admirers will scarcely maintain that the unassisted 
merit of Petrarch could have raised him to that eminence which has not 
yet been attained by Shakspeare, Milton, or Dante,—that eminence, of 
which perhaps no modern writer, excepting himself and Cervantes, has 
long retained possession,—an European reputation. 

It is not difficult to discover some of the causes to which this great man 
has owed a celebrity, which I cannot but think disproportioned to his 


* Inferno, canto xxxii. 
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real claims on the admiration of mankind. In the first place, he is an 
egotist. Egotism jn conversation is universally abhorred. Lovers, and, 
I believe, lovers aféne, pardon it in each other. No services, no talents, 
no powers of pleasing, render it endurable. Gratitude, admiration, in- 
terest, fear, scdtcely prevent those who are condemned to listen to it from 
indicating their disgust and fatigue. The childless uncle, the powerful 
tron can scarcely extort this compliance. We leave the inside of the 
mail in a storm, and mount the box, rather than hear the history of our 
companion. The chaplain bites his lips in the presence of the arcibishos 
The midshipman yawns at the table of the First Lord. Yet, from what- 
ever cause, this practice, the pest of conversation, gives to writing a zest 
which nothing else can impart. Rousseau made the boldest experiment 
of this kind; and it fully succeeded. In our own time Lord Byron, by a 
series of attempts of the same nature, made himself the object of general 
interest and admiration. Wordsworth wrote with egotism more intense, 
but less obvious ; and he has been rewarded with a sect of worshippers, 
comparatively small in number, but far more enthusiastic in their devo- 
tion. It is needless to multiply instances. Even now all the walks of 
literature are infested with mendicants for fame, who attempt to ex- 
cite our interest by exhibiting all the distortions of their intellects, and 
stripping the covering from all the putrid sores of their feelings. Nor are 
there wanting many who push their imitation of the beggars whom they 
resemble a step further, and who find it easier to extort a pittance from 
the spectator, by simulating deformity and debility from which they are 
exempt, than by such honest labour as their health and strength enable 
them to perform. In the meantime the credulous public pities and 
ampers a nuisance which requires only the treadmill and the whip. 
Phis art, often successful when employed by dunces, gives irresistible 
fascination to works which possess intrinsic merit. We are always 
desirous to know something of the character and situation of those whose 
writings we have perused with pleasure. The passages in which Milton 
has alluded to his own circumstances are perhaps read more frequently, 
and with more interest, than any other lines in his poems. It is amusing 
to observe with what labour critics have attempted to glean from the 
s of Homer, some hints as to his situation and feelings. According 
to one hypothesis, he intended to describe himself under the name of 
Demodocus. Others maintain that he was the identical Phemius whose 
life Ulysses spared. This propensity of the human mind explains, I 
think, in a great degree, the extensive popularity of a poet whose works 
are little else than the expression of his personal feelings, 

In the second place, Petrarch was not only an egotist, but an amatory 
egotist. The hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, which he described, 
were derived from the passion which of all passions exerts the widest 
influence, and which of all passions borrows most from the imagination. 
He had also another immense advantage. He was the first eminent 
amatory poet who appeared after the great convulsion which had 
changed, not only the political, but the moral, state of the world. The 
Greeks, who, in their public institutions and their literary tastes, were 
diametrically opposed to the oriental nations, bore a considerable resem- 
blance to those nations in their domestic habits. Like them, they 
despised the intellects and immured the persons of their women ; and it 
was among the least of the frightful evils to which this pernicious system 
gave birth, that all the accomplishments of mind, and all the fascinations 
of manner, which, in a highly cultivated age, will generally be necessary 
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to attach men to their female associates, were monopolised by the 
Phrynes and the Lamais. The indispensable ingredients of honourable 
and chivalrous love were nowhere to be found united” ‘The matrons and 
their daughters confined in the harem,—insipid, uneducated, ignorant of 
all but the mechanical arts, scarcely seen till they were married,—could 
rarely excite interest; while their brilliant rivals, half Graces, half 
Harpies, elegant and informed, but fickle and rapacious, could never 
inspire respect. 

e state of society in Rome was, in this point, far happier; and the 
Latin literature partook of the superiority. The Roman poets have 
decidedly surpassed those of Greece in the delineation of the passion of 
love. There is no subject which they have treated with so much success. 
Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, Horace, and Propertius, in spite of all their 
faults, must be allowed to rank high in this department of the art. To 
these I would add my favourite Plautus ; who, though he took his plots 
from Greece, found, I suspect, the originals of his enchanting female 
characters at Rome. 

Still many evils remained : and, in the decline of the great empire, all 
that was pernicious in its domestic institutions appeared more strongly. 
Under the influence of governments at once dependent and tyrannical, 
which purchased, by cringing to their enemies, the power of trampling 
on their subjects, the Romans sunk into the lowest state of effeminacy 
and debasement. Falsehood, cowardice, sloth, conscious and unrepining 
degradation, formed the national character. Such a character is totally 
incompatible with the stronger passions. Love, in particular, which, in 
the modern sense of the word, implies protection and devotion on the 
one side, confidence on the other, respect and fidelity on both, could not 
exist among the sluggish and heartless slaves who cringed around the 
thrones of Honorius and Augustulus. At this period the great renova- 
tion commenced. The warriors of the north, destitute as they were of 
knowledge and humanity, brought with them, from their forests and 
marshes, those qualities without which humanity is a weakness and 
knowledge a curse,—energy—independence—the dread of shame—the 
contempt of danger. It would be most interesting to examine the 
manner in which the admixture of the savage conquerors and the effemi- 
nate slaves, after many generations of darkness and agitation, produced 
the modern European character ;——to trace back, from the first conflict to 
the final amalgamation, the operation of that mysterious alchemy which, 
from hostile and worthless elements, has extracted the pure gold of 
human nature—to analyse the mass, and to determine the proportion in 
which the ingredients are mingled. But I will confine myself to the 
subject to which I have more particularly referred. The nature of the 
passion of love had undergone a complete change. It still retained, 
indeed, the fanciful and voluptuous character which it had possessed 
among the southem nations of antiquity. But it was tinged with the 
superstitious veneration with which the northern warriors had 
accustomed to regard women. Devotion and war had imparted to it 
their most solemn and animating feelings. It was sanctified by the 
blessings of the Church, and decorated with the wreaths of the tourna- 
ment. Venus, as in the ancient fable, was again rising above the dark 
and tempestuous waves which had so long covered her beauty. But she 
rose not now, as of old, in exposed and luxurious loveliness. She still 
wore the cestus of her ancient witchcraft ; but the diadem of Juno was on 
her brow, and the zegis of Pallas in her hand. Love might, in fact, be 
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called a new passion ; and it is not astonishing that the first poet of 
eminence who ily devoted his genius to this theme should ‘have 
excited an extradrdinary sensation. He may be compared to an 
adventurer who accidentally lands in a rich and unknown island; and 
who, though he may only set up an ill-shaped cross upon the shore, 
acquires possession of its treasures, and gives it his name. The claim of 
Petrarch was indeed somewhat like that of Amerigo Vespucci to the con- 
tinent which should have derived its appellation from Columbus. The 
Provencal poets were unquestionably the masters of the Florentine. 
But they wrote in an age which could not appreciate their merits ; and 
their imitator lived at the very period when composition in the vernacular 
language began to attract general attention. Petrarch was in literature 
what a Valentine is in love. The public preferred him, not because his 
merits were of a transcendent order, but because he was the first person 
whom they saw after they awoke from their long sleep. 

Nor did Petrarch gain less by comparison with his immediate successors 
than with those who had preceded him. Till more than a century after 
his death Italy produced no poet who could be compared to him. This 
decay of genius is doubtless to be ascribed, in a great measure, to the 
influence which his own works had exercised upon the literature of his 
country. Yet it has conduced much to his fame. Nothing is more 
favourable to the reputation of a writer than to be succeeded by a race 
inferior to himself ; and it is an advantage, from obvious causes, much 
more frequently enjoyed by those who corrupt the national taste than by 
those who improve it. 

Another cause has co-operated with those which I have mentioned to 
spread the renown of Petrarch. I mean the interest which is inspired by 
the events of his life—an interest which must have been strongly felt by 
his contemporaries, since, after an interval of five hundred years, no critic 
can be wholly exempt from its influence. Among the great men to 
whom we owe the resuscitation of science he deserves the foremost place ; 
and his enthusiastic attachment to this great cause constitutes his most 
just and splendid title to the gratitude of posterity. He was the votary 
of literature. He loved it with a perfect love. He worshipped it with an 
almost fanatical devotion. He was the missionary, who proclaimed its 
discoveries to distant countries—the pilgrim, who travelled far and wide 
to collect its reliques—the hermit, who retired to seclusion to meditate 
on its beauties—the champion, who fought its battles—the conqueror, 
who, in more than a metaphorical sense, led barbarism and ignorance in 
triumph, and received in the Capitol the laurel which his magnificent 
victory had earned. 

Nothing can be conceived more noble or affecting than that ceremony. 
The superb palaces and porticoes, by which had rolled the ivory chariots 
of Marius and Cesar, had long mouldered into dust. The laurelled 
fasces—the golden eagles—the shouting legions—the captives and the 
pictured cities—were indeed wanting to his victorious procession. The 
sceptre had passed away from Rome. But she still retained the mightier 
influence of an intellectual empire, and was now to confer the prouder 
reward of an intellectual triumph. To the man who had extended the 
dominion of her ancient language—who had erected the trophies of 
philosophy and imagination in the haunts of ignorance and ferocity— 
whose captives were the hearts of admiring nations enchained by the in- 
fluence of his song—whose spoils were the treasures of ancient genius 
rescued from obscurity and decay—the Eternal City offered the just and 
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glorious tribute of her gratitude. Amidst the ruined monuments of 
ancient and the infant erections of modern art, he who had restored the 
broken link between the two ages of human civilisation was crowned 
with the wreath which he had deserved from the moderns who owed to 
him their refinement—from the ancients who owed to him their fame. 
Never was a coronation so august witnessed by Westminster or by 
Rheims. 

When we turn from this glorious spectacle to the private chamber of 
the poet,—when we contemplate the struggle of passion and virtue,—the 
eye dimmed, the cheek furrowed, by the tears of sinful and hopeless 
desire,—-when we reflect on the whole history of his attachment, from 
the gay fantasy of his youth to the lingering despair of his age, pity and 
affection mingle with our admiration. Even after death had placed the 
last seal on his misery, we see him pentanug to the cause of the human 
mind all the strength and energy which love and sorrow had spared. 
He lived the apostle of literature ;—he fell its martyr :—he was found 
dead with his head reclined on a book. 

Those who have studied the life and writings of Petrarch with atten- 
tion, will perhaps be inclined to make some deductions from this 
panegyric. It cannot be denied that his merits were disfigured by a 
most unpleasant affectation. His zeal for literature communicated a 
tinge of pedantry to all his feelings and opinions. His love was the love 
of a sonnetteer :—his patriotism was the patriotism of an antiquarian. 
The interest with which we contemplate the works, and study the 
history, of those who, in former ages, have occupied our country, arises 
from the associations which connect them with the community in which 
are comprised all the objects of our affection and our hope. In the 
mind of Petrarch these feelings were reversed. He loved Italy, because 
it abounded with the monuments of the ancient masters of the world. 
His native city—the fair and glorious Florence—the modern Athens, 
then in all the bloom and strength of its youth, could not obtain, from 
the most distinguished of its citizens, any portion of that passionate 
homage which he paid to the decrepitude of Rome. These and many 
other blemishes, though they must in candour be acknowledged, can but 
im a very slight degree diminish the glory of his career. For my own 

art, I look upon it with so much fondness and pleasure that I feel re- 
fictant to turn from it to the consideration of his works, which I by no 
means contemplate with equal admiration. 

Nevertheless, I think highly of the poetical powers of Petrarch. He 
did not possess, indeed, the art of strongly presenting sensible objects to 
the imagination ;—and this is the more remarkable, because the talent of 
which I speak is that which peculiarly distinguishes the Italian poets. 
In the Divine Comedy it is displayed in its highest perfection. It 
characterises almost every celebrated poem in the language. Perhaps 
this is to be attributed to the circumstance, that painting and sculpture 
had attained a high degree of excellence in Italy before poetry had been 
extensively cultivated. Men were debarred from books, but accustomed 
from childhood to contemplate the admirable works of art, which, even 
in the thirteenth century, Italy began to produce. Hence their imagina- 
tions received so strong a bias that, even in their writings, a taste for 
Sa ass delineation is discernible. The progress of things in England 

been in all respects different. The consequence is, that English 
historical pictures are poems on canvas; while Italian poems are 
pictures painted to the mind by means of words. Of this national char- 
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Acteristic the writings of Petrarch are almost totally destitute. His 
sonnets indeed, from their subject and nature, and his Latin poems, from 
the restraints which always shackle one who writes in a dead ; 
cannot fairly be received in evidence. But his Triumphs absolutely 
required the exercise of this talent, and exhibit no indications of it. 

enius, however, he certainly possessed, and genius of a high order. 
His ardent, tender, and magnificent turn of thought, his brilliant fancy, 
his command of expression, at once forcible and elegant, must be 
-pogusshil aps Nature meant him for the prince of lyric writers. But — 
by one fatal present she deprived her other gifts of half their value. He 
would have been a much greater poet had he been a less clever man. 
His ingenuity was the bane of his mind. He abandoned the noble and 
natural style, in which he might have excelled, for the conceits which he 
process with a facility at once admirable and disgusting. His muse, 
ike the Roman lady in Livy, was tempted by gaudy ornaments to 
betray the fastnesses of her strength, and, like her, was crushed beneath 
the glittering bribes which had seduced her. 

The paucity of his thoughts is very remarkable. It is impossible to 
look without amazement on a mind so fertile in combinations, yet so 
barren of images. His amatory poetry is wholly made up of a very few 
topics, disposed in so many orders, and exhibited in so many lights, that 
it reminds us of those arithmetical problems about permutations, which 
so much astonish the unlearned. The French cook, who boasted that he 
could make fifteen different dishes out of a nettle-top, was not a greater 
master of his art. The mind of Petrarch was a kaleidoscope. At every 
turn it presents us with new forms, always fantastic, occasionally 
beautiful ; and we can scarcely believe that all these varieties have been 
 eeraneea by the same worthless fragments of glass. The sameness of 

is images is, indeed, in some degree, to be attributed to the sameness of 
his subject. It would be unreasonable to expect perpetual variety from 
so many hundred compositions, all of the same length, all in the same 
measure, and all addressed to the same insipid and heartless coquette. 
I cannot but suspect also that the perverted taste, which is the blemish 
of his amatory verses, was to be attributed to the influence of Laura, 
who, probably, like most critics of her sex, preferred a gaudy to a 
majestic style. Be this as it may, he no sooner changes his subject than 
he changes his manner. When he speaks of the wrongs and degradation 
of Italy, devastated by foreign invaders, and but feebly defended by her 

usillanimous children, the effeminate lisp of the sonnetteer is exchanged 
or a cry, wild, and solemn, and piercing as that which proclaimed 
** Sleep no more ” to the bloody house of Cawdor. ‘‘ Italy seems not to 
feel her sufferings,” exclaims her impassioned poet ; ‘‘ decrepit, sluggish, 
and languid, will she sleep for ever? Will there be none to awake her? 
Oh that J had my hands twisted in her hair!” * 

Nor is it with less energy that he denounces against the Mahometan 
Babylon the vengeance of Europe and of Christ. His magnificent 
enumeration of the ancient exploits of the Greeks must always excite 
admiration, and cannot be perused without the deepest interest, at a time 
when the wise and good, bitterly disappointed in so many other 


* ** Che suoi guai non che senta; 
Vecchia, oziosa, ¢ lenta. 
Dormira sempre, e non fia chi la svegli? 
Le man P avess’ io avvolte entro e capeghi.” 
Canzone xi. 
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countries, are looking with breathless anxiety towards the natal land of 
liberty,—the field of Marathon,—and the deadly pass where the Lion of 
Lacedsemon turned to bay.* € 

His poems on religious subjects also deserve the highest commendation. 
At the head of these must be placed the Ode to the Virgin. It is, per- 
haps, the finest hymn in the world. His devout veneration receives an 
exquisitely poetical character from the delicate perception of the sex and 
the loveliness of his idol, which we may easily trace throughout the whole 
composition. ; 

I could dwell with pleasure on these and similar parts of the writings 
of Petrarch ; but I must return to his amatory poetry : to that he en- 
trusted his fame ; and to that he has principally owed it. 

The prevailing defect of his best compositions on this subject is the 
universal brilliancy with which they are lighted up. The natural lan- 
guage of the passions is, indeed, often figurative and fantastic; and with 
none is this more the case than with that of love. Still there is a limit. 
The feelings should, indced, have their ornamental garb; but, like an 
elegant woman, they should be neither muffled nor exposed. The drapery 
should be so arranged, as at once to answer the purposes of modest con- 
cealment and judicious display. The decorations should sometimes be 
employed to hide a defect, and sometimes to heighten a beauty ; but 
never to conceal, much less to distort, the charms to which they are sub- 
sidiary. The love of Petrarch, on the contrary, arrays itself like a fop- 
pish savage, whose nose is bored with a golden ring, whose skin is painted 
with grotesque forms and dazzling colours, and whose ears are drawn 
down his shoulders by the weight of jewels. It is a rule, without any 
exception, in all kinds of composition, that the principal idea, the pre- 
dominant fecling, should never be confounded with the accompanying 
decorations. It should generally be distinguished from them by gffeater 
simplicity of expression ; as we recognise Napoleon in the pictures éf his 
battles, amidst a crowd of embroidered coats and plumes, by his grey 
cloak and his hat without a feather. In the verses of Petrarch it is gene- 
rally impossible to say what thought is mcant to be prominent. All is 
equally elaborate. The chief wears the same gorgeous and degrading 
livery with his retinue, and obtains only his share of the indifferent stare 
which we bestow upon them in common. The poems have no strong 
lights and shades, no background, no foreground ;—they are like the 
illuminated figures in an oriental manuscript, —plenty of rich tints and no 
perspective. Such are the faults of the most celebrated of these compo- 
sitions. Of those which are universally acknowledged to be bad it is 
scarcely possible to speak with patience. Yet they have much in com- 
mon with their splendid companions. They differ from them, as a May- 
day procession of chimneysweepers differs from the Field of Cloth of 
Gold. They have the gaudiness but not the wealth. His muse belongs 
to that numerous class of females who have no objection to be dirty, 
while they can be tawdry. When his brilliant conceits are exhausted, he 
supplies their place with metaphysical quibbles, forced antitheses, bad 
puns, and execrable charades. In his fifth sonnet he may, J think, be 
said to have sounded the lowest chasm of the Bathos. Upon the whole, 
that piece may be safely pronounced to be the worst attempt at poetry, and 
the worst attempt at wit, in the world. 


# ** Maratona, ¢ le mortali strette 
Che difese i] Luon con poca gente.” 
Canzune v. 
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A strong proof of the truth of these criticisms is, that almost all the 
sonnets produce exactly the same effect on the mind of the reader. They 
relate to all the v@rious moods of a lover, from joy to despair :—yet they 
are perused, as far as my experience and observation have gone, with 
exactly the same feeling. The fact is, that in none ef them are the pas- 
sion and the ingenuity mixed in just proportions. There is not enough 
sentiment to dilute the condiments which are employed to season it. The 
repast which be sets before us resembles the Spanish entertainment in 
Dryden’s Mock Astrologer, at which the relish of all the dishes and sauces 
was overpowered by the common flavour of spice. Fish,—flesh,—fowl, 
—everything at table tasted of nothing but red pepper. 

The writings of Petrarch may indeed suffer undeservedly from one cause 
to which I must allude. His imitators have so much familiarised the ear 
of Italy and of Europe to the favourite topics of amorous flattery and 
lamentation, that we can scarcely think them original when we find them 
in the first author ; and, even when our understandings have convinced 
us that they were new to him, they are still old to us. This has been the 
fate of many of the finest passages of the most eminent writers. It is 
melancholy to trace a noble thought from stage to stage of its profanation ; 
to see it transferred from the first illustrious wearer to his lacqueys, turned, 
and turned again, and at last hung on a scarecrow. Petrarch has réally 
suffered much from this cause. Yet that he should have so suffered is a 
sufficient proof that his excellences were not of the highest order. A line 
may be stolen ; but the pervading spirit of a great poet is not to be sur- 
reptitiously obtained by a plagiarist. The continued imitation of twenty- 
five centuries has left Homer as it found him. If every simile and every 
tura of Dante had been copied ten thousand times, the Divine Comedy 
would have retained all its freshness. It was easy for the porter in Far- 

hgr to pass for Beau Clincher, by borrowing his lace and his pulvilio. 

t would have been more difficult to enact Sir Harry Wildair. 

Before I quit this subject I must defend Petrarch from one accusation 
which is in the present day frequently brought against him. His sonnets 
are pronounced by a large sect of critics not to possess certain qualities 
which they maintain to be indispensable to sonnets, with as much confi- 
dence, and as much reason, as their prototypes of old insisted on the 
unities of the drama. I am an exoteric—utterly unable to explain the 
mysteries of this new poetical faith. 1 only know that itis a faith, which 
except a man do keep pure and undefiled, without doubt he shall be called 
a blockhead. I cannot, however, refrain from asking what is the parti- 
cular virtue which belongs to fourteen as distinguished from all other num- 
bers. Does it arise from its being a multiple of seven? Has this prin- 
ciple any reference to the sabbatical ordinance? Or is it to the order of 
rhymes that these singular properties are attached? Unhappily the son- 
nets of Shakspeare differ as much in this respect from those of Petrarch, as 
from a Spenserian or an octave stanza. Away with this unmeaning jargon ! 
We have pulled down the old regime of criticism. I trust that we shall 
never tolerate the equally pedantic and irrational despotism, which some 
of the revolutionary leaders would erect upon its ruins, We have not 
dethroned Aristotle and Bossu for this. 

These sannet-fanciers would do well to reflect that, though the style of 
Petrarch may not suit the standard of perfection which they have chosen, 
they lie under great obligations to these very poems,—that, but for 
Petrarch the measure, concerning which they legislate so judiciously, 
would probably never have attracted notice ; and that to him they owe 
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the pleasure of admiring, and the glory of composing, pieces, which 
seem to have been produced by Master Slender, with the assistance of his 
man Simple. e 

I caunot conclude these remarks without making a few observations on 
the Latin writings of Petrarch. It appears that, both by himself and by 
his contemporaries, these were far more highly valued than his composi- 
tions in the vernacular language. Posterity, the supreme court of literary 
appeal, has not only reversed the jadgment, but, according to its general 
practice, reversed it with costs, and condemned the unfortunate works to 
pa , not only for their own inferiority, but also for the injustice of those who 

d given them an unmerited preference. And it must be owned that, 
without making large allowances for the circumstances under which they 
were produced, we cannot pronounce a very favourable judgment. They 
must be considered as exotics, transplanted to a foreign climate, and 
reared in an unfavourable situation ; and it would be unreasonable to 
expect from them the health and the vigour which we find in the 
indigenous plants around them, or which they might themselves have 
possessed in their native soil. He has but very imperfectly imitated the 
style of the Latin authors, and has not compensated for the deficiency 
by enriching the ancient language with the graces of modern poetry. 

he splendour and ingenuity, which we admire, even when we condemn 
it, in his Italian works, is almost totally wanting, and only illuminates 
with rare and occasional glimpses the dreary obscurity of the African, 
The eclogues have more animation ; but they can only be called poems 
by courtesy. They have nothing in common with his writings in his 
native language, except the eternal pun about Laura and Daphne. 
None of these works would have placed him ‘on a level with Vida or 
Buchanan. Yet, when we compare him with those who preceded him, 
when we consider that he went on the forlorn hope of literature, that he 
was the first who perceived, and the first who attempted to revive, the 
finer elegancies of the ancient language of the world, we shall perhaps 
think more highly of him than of those who could never have surpassed 
his beauties if they had not inherited them. 

He has aspired to emulate the philosophical eloquence of Cicero, as 
well as the poetical majesty of Virgil. His essay on the Remedies of 
Good and Evil Fortune is a singular work in a colloquial form, and a 
most scholastic style. It seems to be framed upon the model of the 
Tusculan Questions,—with what success those who have read it may 
easily determine. It consists of a series of dialogues : in each of these a 
person is introduced who has experienced some happy or some adverse 
event : he gravely states his case ; and a reasoner, or rather Reason per- 
sonified, confutes him ; a task not very difficult, since the disciple defends 
his position only by pertinaciously repeating it, in almost the same words 
at the end of every argument of his antagonist. In this manner Petrarch 
solves an immense variety of cases. Indeed, I doubt whether it would 
be possible to name any pleasure or any calamity which does not find a 
place in this dissertation. He gives excellent advice to a man who is in 
expectation of discovering the philosopher’s stone ;—to another, who has 
formed a fine aviary ;—to a third, who is delighted with the tricks of a 
favourite monkey. His lectures to the unfortunate are equally singular. 
He seems to imagine that a precedent in point is a sufficient consolation 
for every form of suffering. ‘‘ Our town is taken,” says one complainant ; 
**So was Troy,” replies his comforter. ‘‘ My wife has eloped,” says 
another; ‘If it has happened to you once, it happened to Menelaus 
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twice.” One poor fellow is in great distress at having discovered that 
his wife’s son is none of his, ‘‘It is hard,” says he, ‘‘ that I should have 
had the expense $f bringing up one who is indifferent to me.” ‘You 
are a man,” returns his monitor, quoting the famous line of Terence ; 
‘and nothing that belongs to any other man ought to be indifferent to 
you.” The Liban calamities of life are not omitted ; and there is in 
particular a disquisition on the advantages of having the itch, which, if 
not convincing, is certainly very amusing. 

The invectives on an unfortunate physician, or rather upon the 
medical science, have more spirit. Petrarch was thoroughly in earnest on 
this subject. And the bitterness of his feelings occasionally produces, in 
the midst of his classical and scholastic pedantry, a sentence worthy of 
the second Philippic. Swift himself might have envied the chapter on 
the causes of the paleness of physicians. 

Of his Latin works the Epistles are the most generally known and 
admired. As compositions they are certainly superior to his essays. 
But their excellence is only comparative. From so large a collection of 
letters, written by so eminent a man, during so varied and eventful a 
life, we should have expected a complete and spirited view of the 
literature, the manners, and the politics of the age. A traveller—a poet 
—a scholar—a lover—a courtier—a recluse—he might have perpetuated, 
in an imperishable record, the form and pressure of the age and body of 
the time. Those who read his correspondence, in the hope of finding 
such information as this, will be utterly disappointed. It contains no- 
thing characteristic of the period or of the individual. It is a series, not 
of letters, but of themes ; and, as it is not generally known, might be 
very safely employed at public schools as a magazine of commonplaces. 
Whether he write on politics to the Emperor and the Doge, or send 
advice and consolation to a private friend, every line is crowded with 
examples and quotations, and sounds big with Anaxagoras and Scipio. 
Such was the interest excited by the character of Petrarch, and such the 
admiration which was felt for his epistolary style, that it was with diffi- 
culty that his letters reached the place of their destination. The poet 
describes, with pretended regret and real complacency, the importunity 
of the curious, who often opened, and sometimes stole, these favourite 
compositions. It is a remarkable fact that, of all his epistles, the least 
affected are those which are addressed to the dead and the unborn. No- 
thing can be more absurd than his whim of composing grave letters of 
expostulation and commendation to Cicero and Seneca; yet these strange 
performances are written in a far more natural manner than his com- 
munications to his living correspondents. But of all his Latin works the 
preference must be given to the Epistle to Posterity ; a simple, ncble, 
and pathetic composition, most honourable both to his taste and his 
heart. If we can make allowance for some of the affected humility of an 
author, we shall perhaps think that no literary man has left a more 
pleasing memorial of himself. 

In conclusion, we may pronounce that the works of Petrarch were be- 
low both his genius and his celebrity ; and that the circumstances under 
which he wrote were as adverse to the development of his powers as they 
were favourable to the extension of his fame. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT LAWSUIT BE- 
TWEEN THE PARISHES OF ST DENNIS AND 
ST GEORGE IN THE WATER. (Apnriz 1824.) 


Part I, 


THE parish of St Dennis is one of the most pleasant parts of the county 
in which it is situated. It is fertile, well wooded, well watered, and of 
an excellent air. For many generations the manor had been holden in 
tail-male by a worshipful family, who have always taken precedence of 
their neighbours at the races and the sessions. 

In ancient times the affairs of this parish were administered by a Court- 
Baron, in which the freeholders were judges ; and the rates were levied 
by select vestries of the inhabitant householders. But at length these 

ood customs fell into disuse. The Lords of the Manor, indeed, still 
eld courts for form’s sake ; but they or their stewards had the whole 
management of affairs. They demanded services, duties, and customs to 
which they had no just title. Nay, they would often bring actions against 
their neighbours for their own private advantage, and then send in the 
bill to the parish. No objection was made, during many years, to these 
proceedings, so that the rates became heavier and heavier : nor was any 
gob exempted from these demands, except the footmen and game- 
eepers of the squire and the rector of the parish. They indeed were 
never checked in any excess. They would come to an honest labourer’s 
cottage, eat his pancakes, tuck his fowls into their pockets, and cane the 
aa man himself. If he went up to the great house to complain, it was 
ard to get the speech of Sir Lewis ; and, indeed, his only chance of be- 
ing righted was to coax the squire’s pretty housekeeper, who could do 
what she pleased with her master. If he ventured to intrude upon the 
Lord of the Manor without this precaution, he gained nothing by his 
ins. Sir Lewis, indeed, would at first receive him with a civil face ; 
or, to give him his due, he could be a fine gentleman when he pleased. 
** Good day, my friend,” he would say, ‘‘ what situation have you in my 
family?” ‘* Bless your honour !” says the poor fellow, “I am not one 
of your honour’s servants ; I rent a small piece of ground, your honour.” 
‘*'Then, you dog,” quoth the squire, ‘‘what do you mean by coming 
here? Has a gentleman nothing to do but to hear the complaints ot 
clowns? Here! Philip, James, Dick, toss this fellow in a blanket; or 
duck him, and set him in the stocks to dry.” 

One of these precious Lords of the Manor enclosed a deer-park ; and, 
in order to stock it, he seized all the pretty pet fawns that his tenants 
had brought up, without paying them a farthing, or Wee their leave. 
It was a sad day for the parish of St Dennis. Indeed, I do not believe 
that all his oppressive exactions and long bills enraged the poor tenants 
so much as this cruel measure. 

Yet for a long time, in spite of all these inconveniences, St Dennis's 
was a very pleasant place. The people could not refrain from capering 
if they heard the sound of a fiddle. And, if they were inclined to be 
riotous, Sir Lewis had only to send for Punch, or the dancing dogs, and 
all was quiet again. But this could not last for ever; they began to 
think more and more of their condition; and, at last, a club of foul- 
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mouthed, good-for-nothing rascals was held at the sign of the Devil, for 
the purpose of abusing the squire and the parson. The doctor, to own the 
truth, was old aril indolent, extremely fat and greedy. He had not 
preached a tolerable sermon for a long time. The squire was still worse; 
so that, partly by truth’ and partly by falsehood, the club sct the whole 
parish against their superiors. The boys scrawled caricatures of the 
clergyman upon the church-door, and shot at the landlord with pop-guns 
as he rode a-hunting. It was even whispered about that the Lord of the 
Manor had no right to his estate, and that, if he were compelled to pro- 
duce the original title-deeds, it would be found that he only held the 
estate in trust for the inhabitants of the parish. i" 

In the meantime the squire was pressed more and more for money. 
The parish could pay no more. The rector refused to lend a farthing. 
The Jews were clamorous for their money; and the landlord had no 
other resource than to call together the inhabitants of the parish, and 
to request their assistance. They now attacked him furiously about their 
, ddgaai and insisted that he should relinquish his oppressive powers. 

hey insisted that his footmen should be kept in order, that the parson 
should pay his share of the rates, that the children of the parish should 
be allowed to fish in the trout-stream, and to gather blackberries in 
the hedges. They at last went so far as to demand that he should ac- 
knowledge that he held his estate only in trust for them. His distress 
compelled him to submit. They, in return, agreed to set him free from 
his pecuniary difficulties, and to suffer him to inhabit the manor-house ; 
and only annoyed him from time to time by singing impudent ballads 
under his window. 

The neighbouring gentlefolks did not look on these proceedings with 
much complacency. It is true that Sir Lewis and his ancestors had 
plagued them with law-suits, and affronted them at county meetings. 
Still they preferred the insolence of a gentleman to that of the rabble, and 
felt some uneasiness lest the example should infect their own tenants. 

A large party of them met at the house of Lord Coesar Germain. Lord 
Ceesar was the proudest man in the county. His family was very ancient 
and illustrious, though not particularly opulent. He had invited most of 
his wealthy neighbours. There was Mrs Kitty North, the relict of 
poor Squire Peter, repecting whom the coroner’s jury had found a verdict 
of accidental death, but whose fate had nevertheless excited strange whispers 
in the neighbourhood. There was Squire Don, the owner of the great 
West Indian property, who was not so rich as he had formerly been, but 
still retained his pride, and kept up his customary pomp; so that he had 
plenty of plate but no breeches. There was Squire Von Blunderbussen, 
who had succeeded to the estates of his uncle, old Colonel Frederic Von 
Blunderbussen, of the hussars. The colonel was a very singular old 
fellow ; he used to learn a page of Chambaud's grammar, and to trans- 
late Télemaque, every morning, and he kept six French masters to teach 
him to parleyvoo. Nevertheless he was a shrewd clever man, and im- 

roved his estate with so much care, sometimes by honest and sometimes 
y dishonest means, that he left a very pretty property to his nephew. 

Lord Cesar poured out a glass of Tokay for Mrs Kitty. ‘‘ Your 
health, my dear madam, I never saw you look more charming. Pray, 
what think you of these doings at St Dennis’s?” 

‘‘ Fine doings, indeed!” interrupted Von Blunderbussen ; ‘‘I wish 
that we had my old uncle alive, he would have had some of them up to 
the halberts. He knew how to use a cat-o’-nine-tails. If things goon in 
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this way, a gentleman will not be able to horsewhip: an impudent 
farmer, or to say a civil word to a milk-maid.” 

“‘ Indeed, it ’s very true, Sir,” said Mrs Kitty; ‘‘tMeir insolence is in- 
tolerable. Look at me, for instance :—a poor lone woman !|—My dear 
Peter dead! I loved him :—so I did; and, ‘when he died, I was so 
hysterical you cannot think. And now I cannot lean on the arm of a 
decent footman, or take a walk with a tall grenadier behind me, just to 
protect me from audacious vagabonds, but they must have their nauseous 

icions ;—odious creatures !” 

‘‘ This must be stopped,” replied Lord Caesar. ‘‘ We ought to con- 
tribute to support my poor brother-in-law against these rascals. I will 
write to Squire Guelf on this subject by this night's post. His name is 
always at the head of our county subscriptions.’ 

If the people of St Dennis’s had been angry before, they were well- 
nigh mad when they heard of this conversation. The whole parish ran 
to the manor-house. Sir Lewis’s Swiss porter shut the door against 
them ; but they broke in and knocked him on the head for his impudence. 
They then seized the Squire, hooted at him, pelted him, ducked him, 
and carried him to the watch-house. They turned the rector into the 
street, burnt his wig and band, and sold the church-plate by auction. 
They put up 2 pee Jezebel in the pulpit to preach. They scratched 
out the texts which were written round the church, and scribbled profane 
scraps of songs and plays in their place. They set the or, playing 
to pot-house tunes. Instead of being decently asked in church, they were 
married over a broomstick. But, of all their whims, the use of the new 
patent steel-traps was the most remarkable. 

This trap was constructed on a completely new principle. It consisted 
of a cleaver hung in a frame like a window ; when any poor wretch got 
in, down it came with a tremendous din, and took off his head in a 
twinkling. They got the squire into one of these machines. Inorderto 
prevent any of his partisans from getting footing in the parish, they 
bo traps at every corner. It was impossible to walk through the 

ighway at broad noon without tumbling into one or other of them. 
No man could go about his business in security. Yet so great was the 
hatred which the inhabitants entertained for the old family, that a few 
decent, honest people, who begged them to take down the steel-traps, 
and to put up humane man-traps in their room, were very roughly 
handled for their good nature. 

In the meantime the neighbouring gentry undertook a suit agajnst the 
parish on the behalf of Sir Lewis’s heir, and applied to Squire Guelf for 
his assistance. 

Everybody knows that Squire Guelf is more closely tied up than any 
entleman in the shire. He could, therefore, lend them no help; but 
e referred them to the Vestry of the Parish of St George in the Water. 

These good people had long borne a grudge against their neighbours on 
the other side of the stream; and some mutual trespasses had lately 
occurred which increased their hostility. 

There was an honest Irishman, a great favourite among them, who 
used to entertain them with raree-shows, and to exhibit a magic lantern 
to the children on winter evenings. He had gone quite mad upon this 
subject. Sometimes he would call out in the middle of the street— 
**'Take care of that corner, neighbours; for the love of Heaven, keep 
clear of that post, there is a patent steel-trap concealed thereabouts.” 
Sometimes he would be disturbed by frightful dreams; then he would 
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get up at dead of night, open his window and cry “ fire,” till the parish 
was roused, and the engines sent for. The pulpit of the Parish of St 
George seemed lilely to fall ; I believe that the only reason was that the 
arson had grown too fat and heavy; but nothing would persuade this 
Fonest man but that it was a scheme of the people at St Dennis’s, and 
that they had sawed through the pillars in order to break the rector’s 
neck. Once he went about with a knife in his pocket, and told all the 
persons whom he met that it had been sharpened by the knife-grinder of 
the next parish to cut their throats. These extravagancies had a great 
effect on the people ; and the more so because they were espoused by 
Squire Guelf’s steward, who was the most influential person in the parish. 
He was a very fair-spoken man, very attentive to the main chance, and 
the idol of the old women, because he never played at skittles or danced 
with the girls ; and, indeed, never took any recreation but that of drink- 
ing on Saturday nights with his friend Harry, the Scotch pedlar. His 
au EDOners called him Sweet William; his enemies the Bottomless 
it. 

The people of St Dennis’s, however, had their advocates. There was 
Frank, the richest farmer in the parish, whose great grandfather had been 
knocked on the head many years before, in a squabble between the parish 
and a former landlord. There was Dick, the merry-andrew, rather light- 
fingered and riotous, but a clever droll fellow. Above all, there was 
Charley, the publican, a jolly, fat, honest lad, a great favourite with the 
women, who, if he had not been rather too fond of ale and chuck- 
farthing, would have been the best fellow in the neighbourhood. 

‘* My boys,” said Charley, ‘‘this is exceedingly well for Madam North ; 
—not that I would speak uncivilly of her ; she put up my picture in her 
best room, bless her for it! But, I say, this is very well for her, and for 
Lord Cesar, and Squire Don, and Colonel Von ;—but what affair is it of 
yours or mine? It is not to be wondered at, that gentlemen should wish 
to keep poor people out of their own. But it is strange indeed that 
they should an a the poor themselves to combine against their own 
interests. ° If the folks at St Dennis’s should attack us we have the law 
and our cudgels to protect us. But why, in the name of wonder, are we 
to attack them ? hen old Sir Charles, who was Lord of the Manor 
formerly, and the parson, who was presented by him to the living, tried 
to bully the vestry, did not we knock their heads together, and go to 
meeting to hear Jeremiah Ringletub preach? And did the Squire Don, 
or the great Sir Lewis, that lived at that time, or the Germains, say a 
word against us for it? Mind your own business, my lads: law is not 
to be had for nothing ; and we, you may be sure, shall have to pay the 
whole bill.” 

Nevertheless the people of St George’s were resolved on law. They 
cried out most lustily, ‘‘Squire Guelf for ever! Sweet William for 
ever! No steel traps!” Squire Guelf took all the rascally footmen who 
had worn old Sir Lewis’s livery into his service. They were fed in the 
kitchen on the very best of everything, though they had no settlement. 
Many people, and the paupers in particular, grumbled at these proceed. 
ings. The steward, however, devised a way to keep them quiet. 

There had lived in this parish for many years an old gentleman, 
named Sir Habeas Corpus. He was said by some to be of Saxon, by 
some of Norman, extraction. Some maintain that he was not born till 
after the time of Sir Charles, to whom we have before alluded. Others 
are of opinion that he was a legitimate son of old Lady Magna Charta, 


a 
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although he was long concealed and kept out of his birthright. Certain 
it is that he was a very benevolent person. Whenever any poor fellow 
was taken up on grounds which he thought insufficient? he used to attend 
en his behalf and bail him ; and thus he had become so popular, that to 
e direct measures against him was out of the question. 
The steward, accordingly, brought a dozen physicians to examine Sir 


"Habeas. After consultation, they reported that he was in a very bad 


way, and ought not, on any account, to be allowed to stir out for several 

months. Fortified with this authority, the parish officers put him to bed, 

closed his windows, and barred his doors. They paid him every atten- 

tion, and from time to time issued bulletins of his health. The steward 

never spoke of him without declaring that he was the best gentleman in 

i world ; but excellent care.was taken that he should never stir out of 
oors. 

When this obstacle was removed, the Squire and the steward kept the 
parish in excellent order; flogged this man, sent that man to the stocks, 
and pushed forward the law-suit with a noble disregard of expense. 
They were, however, wanting either in skill or in fortune. And every- 
thing went against them after their antagonists had begun to employ 
Solicitor Nap. 

Who does not know the name of Solicitor Nap? At what ’alehouse is 
not his behaviour discussed? In what print-shop is not his picture seen ? 
¥et how little truth has been said about him! Some people hold that 
he used to give laudanum by pints to his six clerks for his‘amusement. 
Others, whose number has very much increased since he was killed by 
the gaol distemper, conceive that he was the very model of honour and 
good-nature. 1 shall try to tell the truth about him. 

He was assuredly an excellent solicitor. In his way he never was sur- 
passed. As soon as the parish began to employ him, their cause took a 
turn. Ina very little time they were successful ; and Nap became rich. 
He now set up for a gentleman ; took possession of the old manor-house ; 
got into the commission of the peace, and affected to be on a par with 
the best of the county. He governed the vestries as absolutely as the 
old family haddone. Yet, to give him his due, he managed things with 
far more discretion than cither Sir Lewis or the rioters who had pulled 
the Lords of the Manor down. He kept his servants in tolerable order. 
He removed the stecl traps from the highways and the corners of the 
streets. He still left a few indeed in the more exposed parts of his pre- 
mises ; and set up a board announcing that traps and spring guns were set 
in his grounds. He brought the poor parson back to the parish; and, 
though he did not enable him to keep a fine house and a coach as for- 
merly, he settled him in a snug little cottage, and allowed him a pleasant 
pee He whitewashed the church again; and put the stocks, which 

ad been much wanted of late, into good repair. 
‘ With the neighbouring gentry, however, he was no favourite, He was 
and litigious. He cared nothing for nght, if he could raise a point 
of law against them. He pounded the cattle, broke their hedges, and 


peduced their tenants from them. He almost mined Lord Cesar with 


actions, in every one of which he was su 1, Von Blunderbussen 
‘eat to law with him for an alleged trej but was cast, and almost 
ruined by the costs of suit. He next a fancy to the seat of Squire 
Don, who was, tasay the truth, li¢lé better than an idiot. He asked 
the dupe to dinner, and then threatened’ to have him tossed in a 

unless he would make over his estates to him. The poor Squire 
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signed and sealed a deed by which the property was assigned to Joe, a 
brother of Nap’s, in trust for and to the use of Nap himself The tenants, 
however, stood out? They maintained that the estate was entailed, and 
refused to pay rents to the new landlord ; and in this refusal they were . 
stoutly supported by the people in St George’s. | 

About the same time Nap took it into his head to match with quality, 
and nothing would serve him but one of the Miss Germains. Lord 
Ceesar swore like a trooper; but there was no help for it. Nap had 
twice put executions in his principal residence, and had refused to dis- 
charge the latter of the two till he had extorted a bond from his Lord. 
ship which compelled him to comply. 


THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN MR ABRAHAM 
COWLEY AND MR JOHN MILTON, TOUCH- 
ING THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


SET DOWN BY A GENTLEMAN OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE, 
(AUGUST 1824.) 


“*Referre sermones Deorum ct 
Magna modis tenuare parvis.”— HORACE. 


I HAVE thought it good to set down in writing a memorable debate, 
wherein I was a listener, and two men of pregnant parts and great 
reputation discoursers ; hoping that my friends will not be displeased to 
have a record both of the strange times through which I have lived, and 
of the famous men with whom I have conversed. It chanced in the 
warm and beautiful spring of the year 1665, a little before the saddest 
summer that ever London saw, that I went to the Bowling Green at 
Piccadilly, whither, at that time, the best gentry made continual resorts. 
There I met Mr Cowley, who had lately left Barnelms. There was then 
a house preparing for him at Chertsey ; and till it should be finished, he 
had come up for a short time to London, that he might urge a suit to his 
Grace of Buckingham touching certain lands of her Majesty’s, whereof he 
requested a lease. I had the honour to be familiarly acquainted with 
that worthy gentleman and most excellent poet, whose death hath been 
deplored with as general a consent of all Powers that delight in the 
woods, or in verse, or in love, as was of old that of Daphnis or of 
us.’ . 

After some talk, which it ig not material to set down at large, concern- 
ing his suit and his vexations at tbe cougg, where indeed his honesty did 
him more harm than his parts could dg him good, I entreated him to 
dine with me at my lodging in the Temple, which he most courteously 
promised. And, that so emineyt.a, guest might not lack a better enter- 
tainment than cooks or vintners can’ provide, I sent to the house of Mr 
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John Milton, in the Artillery Walk, to that he would also be my 
guest. For, though he had been secretary, first to the Council of State, 
_ and, after that, to the Protector, and Mr Cowley haf#held the same post 
under the Lord St Albans in his banishment, I hoped, notwithstanding, 
that they would think themselves rather united by their common art than 
divided by their different factions. And so indeed it proved, For, 
while we sat at table, they talked freely of many men and things, as well 
ancient as modem, with much civility. Nay, Mr Milton, who seldom 
tasted wine, both because of his singular temperance and because of his 

ut, did more than once pledge Mr Cowley, who was indeed no hermit 
in diet. At last, being heated, Mr Milton begged that I would open 
the windows. ‘‘ Nay,” said I, “if you desire fresh air and coolness, 
what should hinder us, as the evening is fair, from sailing for an hour on 
the river?” To this they both cheerfully consented; and forth we 
walked, Mr Cowley and I leading Mr Milton between us, to the 
Temple Stairs. There we took a boat ; and thence we were rowed up 
the river. 

The wind was areca ; the evening fine; the sky, the earth, and 
the water beautiful to look upon. But Mr Cowley and I held our 
peace, and said nothing of the gay sights around us, lest we should too 
feelingly remind Mr Milton of his calamity; whereof, however, he 
needed no monitor : for soon he said, sadly, ‘‘ Ah, Mr Cowley, you are 
a happy man. What would I now give but for one more look at the 
sun, and the waters, and the gardens of this fair city!” 

‘‘T know not,” said Mr Cowley, ‘‘ whethcr we ought not rather to 
sat you for that which makes you to envy others : and that specially 
in this place, where all eyes which are not closed in blindness ought to 
become fountains of tears. What can we look upon which is not a 
memorial of change and sorrow, of fair things vanished, and evil things 
done? When I see the gate of Whitehall, and the stately pillars of the 
Banqueting House, I cannot choose but think of what I have there seen 
in former days, masques, and pageants, and dances, and smiles, and the 
waving of graceful heads, and the bounding of delicate feet. And then I 
turn to thoughts of other things, which even to remember makes me to 
blush and weep ;—of the great black scaffold, and the axe and block, 
which were placed before those very windows ; and the voice seems to 
sound in mine ears, the lawless and terrible voice, which cried out that 
the head of a king was the head of 2 traitor. There stands Westminster 
Hall, which who can look upon, and not tremble to think how time, and 
change, and death confound the councils of the wise, and beat down the 
weapons of the mighty? How have I seen it surrounded with tens of 
thousands of petitioners crying for justice and privilege! How have I 
heard it shake with flerce and proud words, which made the hearts of the 
people burn within them! Then it is blockaded by dragoons, and 
cleared by pikemen. And they who have conquered their master go 
forth trembling at the word of their servant. And yet a little while, and 
the usurper comes forth from it, in his robe of ermine, with the golden 
staff in one hand and the Bible in the other, amidst the roaring of the 
guns and the shouting of the people. And yet again a little while, and 
the doors are thronged with multitudes in black, and the hearse and the 
plumes come, forth ; and the tyrant is anion i more than royal pomp, 
to a royal sepulchre. A few days more, his head is fixed to rot on 
the pinnacles of that very hall where he sat on a throne in his life, and 
Jay in state after his death. When I think on all these things, to look 
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round me makes me sad at heart. True it is that God hath restored to 
us our old laws, and the rightful line of our kings. Yet, how I know not, 
but it seems to me that something is ig al Oc our court hath not 
the old gravity, nor our people the old loyalty. These evil times, like 
the great deluge, have overwhelmed and confused all earthly things. 
And, even as those waters, ue at last they abated, yet, as the 
learned write, destroyed all trace of the garden of Eden, so that its place 
hath never since been found, so hath this opening of all the flood-gates of 
political evil effaced all marks of the ancient political paradise.” 

**Sir, by your favour,” said Mr Milton, ‘‘ though, from many circum. 
stances both of body and of fortune, I might plead fairer excuses for des- 
pondency than yourself, I yet look not so sadly either on the past or on 
the future. That a deluge hath passed over this our nation, | deny not. 
But I hold it not to be such a deluge as that of which you speak ; but 
rather a blessed flood, like those of the Nile, which in its overflow doth 
indeed wash away ancient landmarks, and confound boundaries, and 
sweep away dwellings, yea, doth give birth to many foul and dangerous 
reptiles. Yet hence is the fulness of the granary, the beauty of the 
garden, the nurture of all living things. 

“I remember well, Mr Cowley, what you have said concerning these 
things in your Discourse of the Government of Oliver Cromwell, which 
my friend Elwood read to me last year. Truly, for elegance and 
rhetoric, that essay is to be compared with the finest tractates of 
Isocrates and Cicero. But neither that nor any other book, nor any 
events, which with most men have, more than any book, weight and 
authority, have altered my opinion, that, of all assemblies that ever were 
in this world, the best and the most useful was our Long Parliament. I 
speak not this as wishing to provoke debate ; which neither yet do I decline.” 

Mr Cowley was, as I could see, a little nettled. Yet, as he was a man 
of a kind disposition and a most refined courtesy, he put a force upon 
himself, and answered with more vehemence and quickness indeed than 
was his wont, yet not uncivilly. ‘* Surely, Mr Milton, you speak not as 
you think. I am indeed one of those who believe that God hath reserved 
to himself the censure of kings, and that their crimes and oppressions are 
not to be resisted by the hands of their subjects. Yet can I easily find 
excuse for the violence of such as are stung to madness by grievous 
tyranny. But what shall we say for these men? Which of their just de- 
mands was not granted? Which even of their cruel and unreasonable 
requisitions, so as it were not inconsistent with all law and order, was 
refused? Had they not sent Strafford to the block and Laud to the 
Tower? Had they not destroyed the Courts of the High Commission 
and the Star Chamber? Had they not reversed the proceedings con- 
firmed by the voices of the judges of England, in the matter of ship- 
money? Had they not taken from the king his ancient and most lawful 
power touching the order of knighthood? Had they not provided that, 
after their dissolution, triennial parliaments should holden, and that 
their own power should continue till of their great condescension they 
should be pleased to resign it themselves? What more could they ask ? 
Was it not enough that they had taken from their king all his oppressive 
powers, and many that were most salutary? Was it not enough that 
they had filled his council-board with his enemies, and his ‘prisons with 
his adherents? Was it not enough that they had raised a furious multi- 
tude, to shout and swagger daily under the very windows of his royal 
palace? Was it not enough that they had taken from him the most 
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blessed prerogative of princely mercy ; that, complaining of intolerance 
themselves, they had denied all toleration to othenh ; that t they had urged, 
against forms, scruples childish as those of any formMllist ; that they 
persecuted the least remnant of the popish rites with the fiercest bitter- 
ness of the popish spirit? Must they besides all this have full power to 
command his armies, and to massacre his friends ? 

“For military command, it was never known in any monarchy, nay, in 
any well ordered republic, that it was committed to the debates of a large 
and unsettled accembly, For their other requisition, that he should give 
up to their vengeance all who had defended the 7 of his crown, his 
honour must have been ruined if he had complied. Is it not therefore 

lain that they desired these things only in order that, by refusing, his 
ajesty might give them a pretence for war? 

“* Men have often risen up against fraud, against cruelty, against rapine. 
But when before was it known that concessions were met with impor- 
tunities, graciousness with insults, the open palm of bounty with the 
clenched fist of malice? Was it like trusty delegates of the Commons of 
England, and faithful stewards of their liberty and their wealth, to en- 
gage them for such causes in civil war, which both to liberty and to 
wealth is of all things the most hostile. Evil indeed must be the disease 
which is not more tolerable than such a medicine. Those who, even to 
save a nation from tyrants, excite it to civil war do in general but minis- 
ter to it the same miserable kind of relief wherewith the wizards of 
Pharaoh mocked the Egyptian. We read that, when Moses had turned 
their waters into blood, those impious magicians, intending, not benefit 
to the thirsting people, but vain and emulous ostentation of their own 
art, did themselves also change into blood the water which the plague 
had spared. Such sad comfort do those who stir up war minister to the 
oppressed. But here where was the oppression? What was the favour 
which had not been granted? What was the evil which had not been 
removed ? What further could they desire ?”’ 

‘* These questions,” said Mr Milton, austerely, ‘‘ have indeed often 
deceived the ignorant; but that Mr Cowley should have been so be- 
guiled, I marvel. You ask what more the Parliament could desire? I 
will answer you in one word, security. What are votes, and statutes, 
and resolutions? They have no eyes to see, no hands to strike and 
avenge. They must have some safeguard from without. Many things, 
therefore, which in themselves were peradventure hurtful, was this Par- 
liament constrained to ask, lest otherwise good laws and precious rights 
should be without defence. Nor did they want a great and signal ex- 
ample of this danger. I need not remind you that, many years before, 
the two Houses had presented to the king the Petition of Right, wherein 
were set down all the most valuable privileges of the people of this realm. 
Did not Charles accept it? Did he not declare it to be law? Was it 
not as fully enacted as ever were any of those bills of the Long Parlia- 
ment concerning which you spoke? And were those privileges there- 
fore enjoyed more fully by the people? No: the king did from that 
time redouble his oppressions as if to avenge himself for the shame of 
having been compelled to renounce them. Then were our estates laid 
under shameful impositions, our houses ransacked, our bodies imprisoned. 
Then was the steel of the hangman blunted with mangling the ears of 

men. ‘Then our very minds were fettered, and the iron entered 
into our souls, Then we were compelled to hide our hatred, our soxrow, 
and our scorn, to laugh with hidden faces at the mummery of Laud, to 
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curse under our breath the tyranny of Wentworth. Of old time it was 
well and nobly said, by one of our kings, that an Englishman ought to 
be as free as his thGughts. Our prince reversed the maxim ; he strove to 
make our thoughts as much slaves as ourselves. To sneer at a Romish 
pageant, to miscall a lord’s crest, were crimes for which there was no 
mercy. These were all the fruits which we gathered from those excellent 
laws of the former Parliament, from these solemn promises of the king. 
Were we to be deceived again? Were we again to give subsidies, and receive 
nothing but promises? Were we again to make wholesomestatutes, and then 
leave them to be broken daily and hourly, until the oppressor should have 
squandered another supply, and should be ready for another perjury ? 
You ask what they could desire which he had not already granted. Let 
me ask of you another question. What pledge could he give which he 
had not already violated? From the first year of his reign, whenever he 
had need of the purses of his Commons to support the revels of Bucking- 
ham or the processions of Laud, he had assured them that, as he was a 
gentleman and a king, he would sacredly preserve their rights. He had 
pawned those solemn pledges, and pawned them again and again; but 
when had he redeemed them? ‘ Upon my faith,’—‘ Upon my sacred 
word,’—* Upon the honour of a prince,’—came so easily from his lips, 
and dwelt so short a time on his mind that they were as little to be trusted 
as the ‘ By the hilts’ of an Alsatian dicer. 

‘‘ Therefore it is that I praise this Parliament for what else I might 
have condemned. If what he had granted had been granted graciously 
and readily, if what he had before promised had been faithfully observed, 
they could not be defended. It was because he had never yielded the 
worst abuse without a long struggle, and seldom without a large bribe ; 
it was because he had no sooner disentangled himself from his troubles than 
he forgot his promises ; and, more like a villainous huckster than a great 
king, kept both the prerogative and the large price which had been paid 
to him to forego it ; it was because of these things that it was necessary 
and just to bind with forcible restraints one who could be bound neither 
by law nor honour. Nay, even while he was making those very conces- 
sions of which you speak, he betrayed his deadly hatred against the 
people and their friends. Not only did he, contrary to all that ever was 
deemed lawful in England, order that members of the Commons House 
of Parliament should be impeached of high treason at the bar of the 
Lords ; thereby violating both the trial by jury and the privileges of the 
House ; but, not content with breaking the law by his ministers, he went 
himself armed to assail it. In the birth-place and sanctuary of freedom, 
in the House itself, nay in the very chair of the speaker, placed for the 

rotection of free speech and privilege, he sat, rolling his eyes round the 
benches, searching for those whose blood he desired, and singling out his 
opposers to the slaughter. This most foul outrage fails. Then again for 
the old arts. Then come gracious messages. Then come courteous 
speeches. Then is again mortgaged his often forfeited honour. He will 
never again violate the laws. He will respect their rights as if they were 
his own. He pledges the dignity of his crown; that crown which had 
been committed to him for the weal of his people, and which he never 
named, but that he might the more easily delude and oppress them. 

“ The power of the sword, I grant you, was not one to be permanently 
possessed by Parliament. Neither did that Parliament demand it as a 
permanent possession, They asked it only for temporary security. Nor 
can I see on what conditions they could safely make peace with that 
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false and wicked king, save such as would deprive him of all power to 
injure. 

Me For civil war, that it is an evil I dispute not. © But that it is the 
greatest of evils, that I stoutly deny. It doth indeed ap to the 
misjudging to be a worse calamity than bad government, because its 
miseries are collected together within a short space and time, and may 
easily at one view be taken in and perceived. But the misfortunes of 
nations ruled by tyrants, being distributed over many centuries and 
many places, as they are of greater weight and number, so are they of 
less display. When the Devil of tyranny hath gone into the body politic 
he departs not but with struggles, and foaming, and great convulsions. 
Shall he, therefore, vex it for ever, lest, in going out, he for a moment 
tear and rend it? Truly this argument touching the evils of war would 
better become my friend Elwood, or some other of the people called 
Quakers, than a courtier and a cavalier. It applies no more to this war 
than to all others, as well foreign as domestic, and, in this war, no more 
to the Houses than to the king ; nay, not so much, since he by a little 
sincerity and moderation might have rendered that needless which their 
duty to God and man then enforced them to do.” 

‘*Pardon me, Mr Milton,” said Mr Cowley; “I grieve to hear you 
speak thus of that good king. Most unhappy indeed he was, in that he 
reigned at a time when the spirit of the then living generation was for 
freedom, and the | gaa eaten of former ages for prerogative. His case 
was like to that of Christopher Columbus, when he sailed forth on an 
unknown ocean, and found that the compass, whereby he shaped his 
course, had shifted from the north pole whereto before it had constantly 

inted. So it was with Charles. His compass varied; and therefore 

e could not tack aright. If he had been an absolute king he would 
doubtless, like Titus Vespasian, have been called the delight of the 
human race. If he had been a Doge of Venice, or a Stadtholder of 
Holland, he would never have outstepped the laws. But he lived when 
our government had neither clear definitions nor strong sanctions. Let, 
therefore, his faults be ascribed to the time. Of his virtues the praise is 
his own. 

‘* Never was there 2 more gracious prince, or a more proper gentleman. 
In every pleasure he was temperate, in conversation mild an ve, in 
friendship constant, to his servants Ifberal, to his queen Saithful and 
loving, in battle grave, in sorrow and captivity resolved, in death most 
Christian and forgiving. 

‘** For his oppressions, let us look at the former history of this realm. 
feu was never accounted a tyrant. “Elizabeth is esteemed to have 

nthe mother of her people. Were they less arbitrary? Did they 
never lay hands on the purses of their subjects but by Act of Parliament ? 
Did they never confine insolent and disobedient men byt in due course of 
law? Was the court of Stat Chamber less active? “Were the ears of 
libellers more safe? I pray you, let not king Charles be thus dealt with. 
It was-enongh that in his life he was tried for an alleged breach of laws 
wifich none ever heard named till they were discovered for his destruction. 
Let not his fame be treated as was his sacred and anointed body. Let 
not his memory be tried by principles found out er lake alee Let us 
not the spirit of one generation a man whose disposition had 
been by the tényper and fashion of another.” * 

** Nay, but conceive me, Mr Cowley,” said Mr Milton; ‘inasmuch 
as, at the beginning of his reign, he imitated those who had governed 
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before him, I blame him not. To expect that kings will, of their own 
free choice, abridge their prerogative, were argument of but slender 
wisdom. Whatev.r, therefore, lawless, unjust, or cruel, he either did 
or permitted during the first years of his reign, I pass by. But for 
what was done after that he had solemnly given his consent to the 
Petition of Right, where shall we find defence? Let it be supposed, 
which yet I concede not, that the tyranny of his father and of Queen 
Elizabeth had been no less rigorous than was his. But had his father, 
had that queen, sworn like him, to abstain from those rigours? Had 
they, like him, for good and valuable consideration, aliened their hurtful 
pictoeeiives! Surely not : from whatever excuse Pie can plead for him 

e had wholly excluded himself. The borders of countries, we know, 
are mostly the seats of perpetual wars and tumults. It was the same 
with the undefined frontiers, which of old separated privilege and pre- 
rogative. They were the debatable land of our polity. It was no marvel 
if, both on the one side and on the other, inroads were often made. But, 
when treaties have been concluded, spaces measured, lines drawn, land- 
marks set up, that which before might pass for innocent error or just 
reprisal becomes robbery, perjury, deadly sin. He knew not, you say, 
which of his powers were founded on ancient law, and which only on 
vicious example. But had he not read the Petition of Right? Had not 
proclamation been made from his throne, Soit fazt comme il est desiré? - 

**For his private virtues they are beside the question. Remember 
you not,” a | Mr Milton smiled, but somewhat sternly, ‘‘ what Dr Caius 
saith in the Merry Wives of Shakspeare ? ‘ What shall the honest man 
do in my closet? There is no honest man that shall come in my closet.’ 
Even so say I. There is no good man who shall make us his slaves. 
If he break his word to his people, is it a sufficient defence that he keeps 
it to his companions? If he oppress and extort all day, shall he be held 
blameless because he prayeth at night and morning? If he be insatiable 
in plunder and revenge, shall we pass it by because in meat and drink he 
is temperate? If he have lived like a tyrant, shall all be forgotten 
because he hath died like a martyr ? 

‘* He was a man, as I think, who had so much semblance of virtues as 
might make his vices most dangerous. He was not a tyrant after our 
wonted English model. The second Richard, the second and fourth 
Edwards, yind the eighth Harry, were men profuse, gay, boisterous ; 
lovers of womén and of wine, of no outward sanctity or gravity. Charles 
was a ruler after the Italian fashion; grave, demure, of a solemn 
carriage, and a sober diet ; as constant at prayers as a priest, as heedless 
of oaths as an atheist.” " 

Mr Cowley answered somewhat sharply: ‘‘I am sorry, Sir, to hear 
you speak thus, I had hoped that the vehemence of spirit which was 
caused by these violent times had now abated. Yet, sure, Mr Milton, 
whatever you may think of the character of King Charles, you will not 
still justify his murder ? ” 

‘* Sir,” said Mr Milton, ‘‘I must have been of a hard and strange 
nature, if the vehemence which was imputed to me in my younger days 
had not been diminished by the afflictions wherewith it hath pleased 
Almighty God to chasten my age. 1 will not now defend al that I may 
heretofore'‘have written. But this I say, that I perceive not wherefore a 
king should be exempted from all punishment.* Is it justy thag. where 
most is given least should be required? Or politic that where there is 
the greatest power to injure there should be no danger to gestrain ? Buty. 
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will say, there isno such law. Such a law there is. There is the 
tw of selfpreservation written by God himself on our hearts. There is 
the primal compact and bond of society, not graven 6n stone, or sealed 
with wax, nor put down on parchment, nor set forth in any express form 
of words by men when of old they came together; but implied in the 
very act that they so came together, pre-supposed in all subsequent law, 
not to be repealed by any authority, nor invalidated by being omitted in 
any code ; inasmuch as from thence are all codes and all authority. 

‘‘ Neither do I well see wherefore you cavaliers, and, indeed, many of 
us whom you merrily call Roundheads, distinguish between those who 
fought against King Charles, and specially after the second commission 

ven to Sir Thomas Fairfax, and those who condemned him to death. 

ure, if his person were inviolable, it was as wicked to lift the sword 
against it at Naseby as the axe at Whitehall. If his life might justly be 
taken, why not in course of trial as well as by right of war ? 

‘Thus much in general as touching the right. But, for the execution 
of King Charles in particular, I will not now undertake to defend it. 
Death is inflicted, not that the culprit may die, but that the state may be 
thereby advantaged. And, from all that I know, I think that the death 
of King Charles hath more hindered than advanced the liberties of 
England. 

‘* First, he left an heir. He was in captivity. The heir was in free- 
dom. He was odious to the Scots. The heir was favoured by them. 
To kill the captive therefore, whereby the heir, in the apprehension of 
all royalists, became forthwith king—what was it, in truth, but to set 
their captive free, and to give him besides other great advantages ? 

“ Next, it was a deed most odious to the people, and not only to your 
party, but to many among ourselves ; and, as it is perilous for any 
government to outrage the public opinion, so most was it perilous for a 
government which had from that opinion alone its birth, its nurture, and 
its defence. 

“Yet doth not this properly belong to our dispute ; nor can these 
faults be justly charged upon that most renowned Parliament. For, as 
eu know, the high court of justice was not established until the House 

been purged of such members as were adverse to the army, and 
brought wholly under the control of the chief officers.” 

‘* And who,” said Mr Cowley, ‘‘levied that army? Who commis- 
sioned those officers? Was not the fate of the Commons as justly 
deserved as was that of Diomedes, who was devoured by those horses 
whom he had himself taught to feed on the flesh and blood of men? 
How could they hope that others would respect laws which they had 
themselves insulted ; that swords which had been drawn against the pre- 
rogatives of the king would be put up at an ordinance of the Commons ? 
It was believed, of old, that there were some devils easily raised but never 
to be laid ; insomuch that, if a magician called them up, he should be 
forced to find them always some employment ; for, though they would 
do gil his bidding, yet, if he left them but for one moment without some 
work of evil to perform, they would turn their claws against himself. 
Such a fiend is an army. They who evoke it cannot dismiss it. They 
are at once its masters and its slaves. Let them not fail to find for it 
task after task of blood and rapine. Let them not leave it fora moment 


in tg lest it tear them in pieces. 
“Thus was it with that famous assembly. They formed a force which 
they could neither govern nor resist. They made it powerful, They 
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made it fanatical, As if military insolence were not of itself sufficiently 
dangerous, they heightened it with spiritual pride,—they encouraged 
their soldiers to rave from the tops of tubs gang the men of Belial, till 
every ad i thought himself a prophet. They taught them to abus¢ 
popery, till every drummer fancied that he was as infallible as 4 


TThen it was that religion changed her nature. She was no longer 
the parent of arts and letters, of wholesome knowledge, of innocent 
pleasures, of blessed household smiles. In their place came sour faces, 
whining voices, the chattering of fools, the yells of madmen. Then men 
fasted from meat and drink, who fasted not from bribes and blood. 
Then men frowned at stage-plays, who smiled at massacres. Then men 
preached against painted faces, who felt no remorse for their own most 
painted lives. Religion had been a pole-star to light and to guide. It 
was now more like to that ominous star in the book of the Apocalypse, 
which fell from heaven upon the fountains and rivers and changed them 
into wormwood ; for even so did it descend from its high and celestial 
dwelling-place to plague this earth, and to turn into bitterness all that 
was sweet, and into poison all that was nourishing. 

‘* Therefore it was not strange that such things should follow. They 
who had closed the barriers of London against the king could not defend 
them against their own creatures. They who had so stoutly cried for 
privilege, when that prince, most unadvisedly no doubt, came among 
them to demand their members, durst not wag their fingers when Oliver 
filled their hall with soldiers, gave their mace to a corporal, put their 
keys in his pocket, and drove them forth with base terms, borrowed half 
from the conventicle and half from the ale-house. Then were we, like 
the trees of the forest in holy writ, given over to the rule of the bramble ; 
then from the basest of the shrubs came forth the fire which devoured the 
cedars of Lebanon. We bowed down before a man of mean birth, of 
ungraceful demeanour, of stammering and most vulgar utterance, of scan- 
dalous and notorious hypocrisy. Our laws were made and unmade at 
his pleasure ; the constitution of our Parliaments changed by his writ and 

roclamation ; our persons imprisoned ; our property plundered ; our 
ands and houses overrun with soldiers; and the great charter itself was 
but argument for a scurrilous jest ; and for all this we may thank that 
Parliament; for never, unless they had so violently shaken the vessel, 
could such foul dregs have risen to the top.” 

Then answered Mr Milton: ‘* What you have now said comprehends 
so great a number of subjects, that it would require, not an cvening’s sail 
on the Thames, but rather a voyage to the Indies, accurately to treat of all: 
yet, in as few words as I may, 1 will explain my sense of these matters. 

‘First, as to the army. An army, as you have well set forth, is 
always a weapon dangerous to those who use it ; yet he who falls among 
thieves spares not to fire his musquctoon, because he may be slain if it 
burst in his hand. Nor must states refrain from defending themselves, 
lest their defenders should at last turn against them. Nevertheless, 
against this danger statesmen should carefully pre and, that they 
may do so, they should take especial care that neither the officers 
nor the soldiers do forget that they are also citizens. I do believe that 
the English army would have continued to obey the parliament with all 
duty, but for one act, which, as it was in intention, in seeming, and in 
immediate effect, worthy to be compared with the most famous in history, 
so was it, in its final consequence, most injurious. I speak of that 
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ordinance called the sejf-denying, and of the new model of the army. By 
those measures the Commons gave up the command of their forces into 
the hands of men who were not of themselves, ence, doubtless, 
derived no small honour to that noble assembly, which sacrificed to the 
hope of public good the assurance of private advantage. And, as to the 
conduct of the war, the scheme prospered. Witness the battle of Naseby, 
and the memorable exploits of Fairfax in the west. But thereby the 
Parliament lost that hold on the soldiers and that power to control them, 
which they retained while every regiment was commanded by their own 
members. Politicians there be, who would wholly divide the legislative 
from the executive power. In the golden age this may have succeeded ; 
in the millennium it may succeed again. But, where great armies and 
great taxes are required, there the executive government must always 
hold a great authority, which authority, that it may not oppress and 
destroy the legislature, must be in some manner blended with it. The 
‘leaders of foreign mercenaries have always been most dangerous to a 
country. The officers of native armies, deprived of the civil privileges 
of other men, are as much to be feared. This was the great error of that 
Parliament : and, though an error it were, it was an error generous, vir- 
tuous, and more to be deplored than censured. 

‘* Hence came the power of the army and its leaders, and especially of 
that most famous leader, whom both in our conversation to-day, and in 
that discourse whereon I before touched, you have, in my poor opinion, 
far too roughly handled. Wherefore you speak contemptibly of his 
parts I know not; but I suspect that you are not free from the error 
common to studious and speculative men. Because Oliver was an 
ungraceful orator, and never said, either in public or private, anything 
memorable, you will have it that he was of a mean capacity. Sure 
this is unjust. Many men have there been ignorant of letters, without 
wit, without eloquence, who yet had the wisdom to devise, and the 
courage to perform, that which they lacked language to explain. Such 
men often, in troubled times, have worked out the deliverance of nations 
and their own greatness, not by logic, not by rhetoric, but by wariness 
in success, by calmness in danger, by fierce and stubborn resolution in 
all adversity. The hearts of men are their books; events are their 
tutors ; great actions are their eloquence : and such an one, in my judg- 
ment, was his late Highness, who, if none were to treat his name scorn- 
fully now shook not at the sound of it while he lived, would, by ver 
few, be mentioned otherwise than with reverence. His own deeds shall 
avouch him for a great statesman, a great soldier, a true lover of his 
country, a merciful and generous conqueror. 

‘* For his faults, let us reflect that they who secm to lead are oftentimes 
most constrained to follow. They who will mix with men, and especially 
they who will govern them, must in many things obey them. They who 
will yield to no such conditions may be hermits, but cannot be generals 
and statesmen. If a man will walk straight forward without turning to 
the right or the left, he must walk in a desert, and not in Cheapside. 
Thus was he enforced to do many things which jumped not with his 
inclination nor made for his honour; because the army, on which alone 
he could depend for power and life, might not otherwise be contented. 
And I, for mine own part, marvel less that he sometimes was fain to 
indulge their violence than that he could so often restrain it. 

‘In that he dissolved the Parliament, I praise him. It then was so 
diminished in numbers, as well by the death as by the exclusiog of 
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members, that it was no longer the same assembly ; and, if at that time 
it had made itself perpetual, we should have been governed, not by an 
English House ofeCommons, but by a Venetian Council. 

‘Tf in his following rule he overstepped the laws, I pity rather than 
condemn him. He may be compared to that Mzandrius of Samos, of 
whom Herodotus saith, in his Thalia, that, wishing to be of all men the 
most just, he was not able; for after the death of Polycrates he offered 
freedom to the people; and not till certain of them threatened to call 
him to a reckoning for what he had formerly done, did he change his 
purpose, and make himself a tyrant, lest he should be treated as a 
criminal. 

“Such was the case of Oliver. He gave to his country a form of 
government so free and admirable that, in near six thousand years, 
human wisdom hath never devised any more excellent contrivance for 
human happiness. To himself he reserved so little power that it would 
scarcely have sufficed for his safety, and it is a marvel that it could 
suffice for his ambition. When, after that, he found that the members 
of his Parliament disputed his right even to that small authority which he 
had kept, when he might have kept all, then indeed I own that he began 
govern by the sword those who would not suffer him to govern by the 
aw. 
‘* But, for the rest, what sovereign was ever more princely in pardoning 
injuries, in conquering enemies, in extending the dominions and the 
renown of his people? What sea, what shore did he not mark with 
imperishable memorials of his friendship or his vengeance? The gold of 
Spain, the steel of Sweden, the ten thousand sails of Holland, availed 
nothing against him. While every foreign state trembled at our arms, 
we sat secure from all assault. ar, which often so strangely troubles 
both husbandry and commerce, never silenced the song of our reapers, or 
the sound of our looms. Justice was equally administered ; God was 
freely worshipped. 

** Now look at that which we have taken in exchange. With the re- 
stored king have come over to us vices of every sort, and most the basest 
and most shameful, —lust without love—servitude without loyalty—foulness 
of speech—dishonesty of dealing—grinning contempt of all things good 
and generous. The throne is surrounded by men whom the former 
Charle$ would have spurned from his footstool. The altar is served by 
slaves whose knees are supple to every being but God. Rhymers, whose 
books the hangman should burn, pandars, actors, and buffoons, these 
drink a health and throw a main with the King; these have stars on 
their breasts and gold sticks in their hands; these shut out from his 
presence the best and bravest of those who bled for his house. Even so 
doth God visit those who know not how to value freedom. He gives 
them over to the tyranny which they have desired, “Iva adyres éravpwvrac 
Baotdfos.” 

“ I will not,” said Mr Cowley, ‘dispute with you on this argument. 
But, if it be as you say, how can you maintain that England hath been so 
greatly advantaged by the rebellion ?” 

** Understand me rightly, Sir,” said Mr Milton. ‘ This nation is not 
ven over to slavery and vice. We tasted indeed the fruits of liberty 

efore they had well ripened. Their flavour was harsh and bitter ; and 
we turned from them with loathing to the sweeter poisons of servitude. 
This is but for a time. England is sleeping on the lap of Dalilah, 
traitorously chained, but not yet shorn of strength. Let the cry be once 
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heard-——the Philistines be Epon thee ; and at once that sleep will be 
broken, and those chains will be as flax in the fire. The great Parlia- 
ment hath left behind it in our hearts and minds a katred of tyrants, a 
just knowledge of our rights, a scorn of vain and deluding names ; and 
that the revellers of Whitehall shall surely find. The sun is darkened ; 
but it is only for a moment : it is but an eclipse ; though all birds of evil 
omen have begun to scream, and all ravenous beasts have gone forth to 
prey, thinking it to be midnight. Woe to them if they be abroad when 
the rays again shine forth ! 

‘¢ The king hath judged ill. Had he been wise he would have remem- 
bered that he owed his restoration only to confusions which had wearied 
us out, and made us eager for repose. He would have known that the 
folly and perfidy of a prince would restore to the good old cause many 
hearts which had been alienated thence by the turbulence of factions ; for, 
if I know aught of history, or of the heart of man, he will soon learn that 
the last champion of the people was not destroyed when he murdered 
Vane, nor seduced when he beguiled Fairfax.” 

Mr Cowley seemed to me not to take much amiss what Mr Milton had 
said touching that thankless court, which had indeed but poorly requited 
his own good service. He only said, therefore, “ Another rebellion! 
Alas! alas! Mr Milton! If there be no choice but between despotism 
and anarchy, I prefer despotism.” 

‘‘Many men,” said Mr Milton, ‘‘ have floridly and ingeniously com- 

ared anarchy and despotism ; but they who so amuse themselves do but 
eek at separate parts of that which is truly one great whole. Each is 
the cause and the effect of the other ; the evils of either are the evils of 
both. . Thus do states move on in the same eternal cycle, which, from the 
remotest point, brings them back again to the same sad starting-post : 
and, till both those who govern and those who obey shall learn and mark 
this great truth, men can expect little through the future, as they have 
known little through the past, save vicissitudes of extreme evils, alter- 
nately producing and produced. 

“ When will rulers learn that, where liberty is not, security and order 
can never be? We talk of absolute power; but all power hath limits, 
which, if not fixed by the moderation of the governors, will be fixed by 
the force of the governed. Sovereigns may send their opposers to dune 
greons ; they may clear out a senate-house with soldiers ; they may enlist 
armies of spies ; they may hang scores of the disaffected in chains at eve 
cross road ; but what power shall stand in that frightful time when rebel- 
lion hath become a less evil than endurance? ho shall dissolve that 
terrible tribunal, which, in the hearts of the oppressed, denounces against 
the oppressor the doom of its wild justice? Who shall repeal the law of 
selfdefence? What arms or discipline shall resist the strength of famine 
and despair? How often were the ancient Czsars dragged from their 
golden palaces, stripped of their purple robes, mangled, stoned, defiled 
with filth, pierced with hooks, hurled into Tiber? How often have the 
Eastern Sultans perished by the sabres of their own janissaries, or the 
bow-strings of their own mutes! For no power which is not limited by 
laws can ever be protected by them. Small, therefore, is the wisdom of 
those who would fly to servitude as if it were a refuge from commotion ; 
for anarchy is the sure consequence of tyranny. That governments may 
be safe, nations must be free. Their passions must have an outlet pro- 
vided, lest they make one. 

‘‘ When I was at Naples, I went with Signor Manso, a gentleman of 
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excellent parts and breeding, who had been the familiar friend of that 
famous poet Torquato Tasso, to see the burning mountain Vesuvius. I 
wondered how tle peasants could venture to dwell so fearlessly and 
cheerfully on its sides, when the lava was flowing from its summit ; but 
Manso smiled, and told me that when the fire descends freely they retreat 
before it without haste or fear. They can tell how fast it will move, and 
how far ; and they know, moreover, that, though it may work some little 
damage, it will soon cover the fields over which it hath passed with rich 
vineyards and sweet flowers. But, when the flames are pent up in the 
mountain, then it is that they have reason to fear; then it is that the 
earth sinks and the sea swells; then cities are swallowed up ; and their 
place knoweth them no more. So it is in politics: where the people is 
most closely restrained, there it gives the greatest shocks to peace and 
order ; therefore would I say to all kings, let your demagogues lead 
crowds, lest they lead armies; let them bluster, lest they massacre; a 
little turbulence is, as it were, the rainbow of the state; it shows indeed 
that there is a passing shower ; but it is a pledge that there shall be no 
deluge. 

“This is true,” said Mr Cowley; ‘‘ yet these admonitions are not less 
needful to subjects than to sovereigns.” 

‘* Surely,” said Mr Milton ; “and,that I may end this long debate with 
a few words in which we shall both agree, I hold that, as freedom is the 
only safeguard of governments, so are order and moderation generally 
necessary to preserve freedom. Even the vainest opinions of men are 
not to be outraged by those who propose to themselves the happiness of 
men for their end, and who must work with the passions of men for their 
means. The blind reverence for things ancient is indeed so foolish that 
it might make a wise man laugh, if it were not also sometimes so mis- 
chievous that it would rather make a good man weep. Yet, since it may 
not be wholly cured it must be discreetly indulged ; and therefore those 
who would amend evil laws should consider rather how much it may be 
safe to spare, than how much it may be possible to change. Have you 
not heard that men who have been shut up for many years in dungeons 
shrink if they see the light, and fall down if their irons be struck off? 
And so, when nations have long been in the house of bondage, the chains 
which have crippled them are necessary to support them, the darkness 
which hath weakened their sight is ‘necessary to preserve it. Therefore 
release them not too rashly, lest they curse their freedom and pine for 
their prison. 

‘* I think indeed that the renowned Parliament, of which we have talked 
so much, did show, until it became subject to the soldiers, a singular and 
admirable moderation, in such times scarcely to be hoped, and most 
worthy to be an example to all that shall come after. But on this 
argument I have said enough: and I will therefore only pray to Almighty 
God, that those who shall, in future times stand forth in defence of our 
liberties, as well civil as religious, may adorn the good cause by mercy, 

rudence, and soberness, to the glory of his name and the happiness and 

onour of the English people.” 

And so ended that discourse ; and not long after we were set on shore 
again at the Temple Gardens, and there parted company : and the same 
evening I took notes of what had been said, which I have here more fully 
set down, from regard both to the fame of the men, and the importance 
of the subject-matter. 
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(AuGUST 1824.) 


** To the famous orators repair, 
Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.” —MILTON, 


THE celebrity of the great classical writers is confined within no limits, 
except those which separate civilised from savage man. Their works are 
the common property of every polished nation. They have furnished 
subjects for the painter, and models for the poet. In the minds of the 
educated classes throughout Europe, their names are indissolubly 
associated with the endearing recollections of childhood,—the old school- 
room,—the dog-eared grammar, —the first prize, —the tears so often shed 
and so quickly dried. So great is the veneration with which they are 
regarded, that even the editors and commentators who perform the lowest 
menial offices to their memory, are considered, like the equerries and 
chamberlains of sovereign princes, as entitled to a high rank in the table 
of literary precedence. It is, therefore, somewhat singular that their 
productions should so rarely have been examined on just and philosophi- 
cal principles of criticism. 

he ancient writers themselves afford us but little assistance. When 
they  sebasrag nr they are commonly trivial : when they would generalise, 
they become indistinct. An exception must, indeed, be made in favour 
of Aristotle. Both in analysis and in combination, that great man was 
without a rival. No philosopher has ever possessed, in an equal degree, 
the talent either of separating established systems into their primary 
elements, or of connecting detached phenomena in harmonious systems. 
He was the great fashioner of the intellectual chaos; he changed its 
darkness into light, and its discord into order. He brought to literary 
researches the same vigour and amplitude of mind to which both physical 
and metaphysical science are so greatly indebted. His fundamental 
principles of criticism are excellent. Tocite only a single instance :—the 
doctrine which he established, that poetry is an imitative art, when 
justly understood, is to the critic what the compass is to the navigator. 
With it he may venture upon the most extensive excursions. Without it 
he must creep cautiously along the coast, or Jose himself in a trackless 
expanse, and trust, at best, to the guidance of an occasional star. ‘ It is 
a discovery which changes a caprice into a science. 

The general propositions of Aristotle are valuable. But the merit of 
the superstructure bears no proportion to that of the foundation. This 
is partly to be ascribed to the character of the philosopher, who, though 
qualified to do all that could be done by the resolving and combining 
powers of the understanding, seems not to have possessed much of 
sensibility or imagination. Partly, also, it may be attributed to the 
deficiency of materials. The great works of genius which then existed 
were not either sufficiently numerous or sufficiently varied to enable any 
man to form a perfect code of literature. To require that a critic should 
conceive classes of composition which had never existed, and then 
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investigate their principles, would be as unreasonable as the demand of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who expected his magicians first to tell him his dream 
and then to interpfet it. 

With all his deficiencies, Aristotle was the most enlightened and pro- ~ 
found critic of antiquity. Dionysius was far from possessing the same 
exquisite subtilty, or the same vast comprehension. But he had access 
to a much greater number of specimens ; and he had devoted himself, as 
it appears, more exclusively to the study of elegant literature. His 
peculiar judgments are of more value than his general principles. He is 
only the historian of literature. Aristotle is its philosopher. 

Quintilian applied to general literature the same principles by which he 
had been accustomed to judge of the declamations of his pupils. He 
looks for nothing but rhetoric, and rhetoric not of the highest order. He 
speaks coldly of the incomparable works of Aischylus. He admires, be- 
yond expression, those inexhaustible mines of common-places, the plays 
of Euripides. He bestows a few vague words on the poetical character 
of Homer. He then proceeds to consider him merely as an orator. An 
orator Homer doubtless was, and a great orator. But surely nothing is 
more remarkable, in his admirable works, than the art with which his 
oratorical powers are made subservient to the purposes of poetry. Nor 
can I think Quintilian a great critic in his own province. Just as are 
many of his remarks, beautiful as are many of his illustrations, we can 
perpetually detect in his thoughts that flavour which the soil of despotism 
generally communicates to all the fruits of genius. Eloquence was, in his 
time, little more than a condiment which served to stimulate in a despot 
the jaded appetite for panegyric, an amusement for the travelled nobles 
and the blue-stocking matrons of Rome. It is, therefore, with him, 
rather a sport than a war; it is a contest of foils, not of swords. He 
appears to think more of the grace of the attitude than of the direction 
and vigour of the thrust. It must be acknowledged, in justice to Quin- 
tilian, that this is an error to which Cicero has too often given the 
sanction, both of his precept and of his example. 

Longinus seems to have had great sensibility, but little discrimination. 
He gives us eloquent sentences, but no principles. It was happily said 
that Montesquieu ought to have changed the name of his. book from 
L'Esprit des Lois to L'Esprit sur les Lois. Yn the same manner the 
philosopher of Palmyra ought to have entitled his famous work, not 
** Longinus on the Sublime,” but ‘‘ The Sublimities of Longinus.” The 
origin of the sublime is one of the most curious and interesting subjects 
of inquiry that can occupy the attention of a critic. In our own country 
it has been discussed, with great ability, and, I think, with very little 
success, by Burke and Dugald Stuart. Longinus dispenses himself from 
all investigations of this nature, by telling his friend Terentianus that he 
already knows everything that can be said upon the question. It is to be 
regretted that Terentianus did not impart some of his knowledge to his 
instructor : for from Longinus we learn only that sublimity means height 
—or elevation.* This name, so commodiously vague, is applied indif- 
ferently to the noble prayer of Ajax in the Iliad, and to a passage of 
Plato about the human body, as full of conceits as an ode of Cowley. 
Having no fixed standard, Longinus is right only by accident. He is 
yather a fan¢ier than a critic. 

Modern writers have been prevented by many causes from supplying 
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the deficiencies of their classical predecessors. At the time of the revival 
of literature, no man could, without great and painful labour, acquire an 
accurate and elegant knowledge of the ancient langtéages. And, unfor- 
tunately, those grammatical and philological studies, without which it was 
impossible to uriderstand the great works of Athenian and Roman 
genius, have a tendency to contract the views and deaden the sensibility 
of those who follow them with extreme assiduity. A powerful mind, 
which has been long employed in such studies, may be. compared to the 
gigantic spirit in the Arabian tale, who was persuaded to contract himself 
to small dimensions in order to enter within the enchanted vessel, and, 
when his prison had been closed upon him, found himself unable to 
escape from the narrow boundaries to the measure of which he had re- 
duced his stature. When the means have long been the objects of 
application, they are naturally substituted for the end. It was said, by 
Eugene of Savoy, that the greatest generals have commonly been those 
who have been at once raised to command, and introduced to the great 
operations of war, without being employed in the petty calculations and 
manceuvres which employ the time of an inferior officer. In literature 
the principle is equally sound. The great tactics of criticism will, in 
general, be best understood by those who have not had much practice in 
drilling syllables and particles. 

I remember to have observed among the French Anas a ludicrous in- 
stance of this. A scholar, doubtless of great learning, recommends the 
study of some long Latin treatise, of which I now forget the name, on 
the religion, manners, government, and language of the early Greeks. 
“For there,” says he, ‘* you will learn everything of importance that is 
contained in the Iliad and Odyssey, without the trouble of reading two 
such tedious books.” Alas! it had not occurred to the poor gentleman 
that all the knowledge to which he attached so much value was useful 
only as it illustrated the great poems which he despised, and would be as 
worthless for any other purpose as the mythology of Caffraria, or the 
vocabulary of Otaheite. 

Of those scholars who have disdained to confine themselves to verbal 
criticism few have been successful. The ancient languages have, generally, 
a magical influence on their faculties. They were ‘‘fools called into a 
circle by Greek invocations.” The Iliad and AEneid were to them not 
books but curiosities, or rather reliques. They no more admired those 
works for their merits than a good Catholic venerates the house of the 
Virgin at Loretto for its architecture. Whatever was classical was good. 
Homer was a great poet, and so was Callimachus. The epistles of Cicero 
were fine, and so were those of Phalaris. | Even with respect to questions 
of evidence they fell into the same error. The authority of all narrations, 
written in Greek or Latin, was the same with them. It never crossed 
their minds that the lapse of five hundred years, or the distance of five 
hundred leagues, could affect the accuracy of a narration ;—that Livy 
could be a less veracious historian than Polybius ;—or that Plutarch could 
know less about the friends of Xenophon than Xenophon himself. De- 
ceived by the distance of time, they seem to consider all the Classics as 
contemporaries ; just as I have known people in England, deceived by 
the distance of place, take it for granted that all persons who live in India 
are neighbours, and ask an inhabitant of Bombay about the health of an 
acquaintance at Calcutta. It is to be hoped that no barbarian deluge 
will ever again pass over Europe. But should such a calamity happen, it 
seems not improbable that*spme future Rollin or Gillies will compile a 
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history of England from Miss Porter’s Scottish Chiefs, Miss Lee’s Recess, 
and Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s Memoirs. 

It is surely time ¢hat ancient literature should be examined in a different 
manner, without pedantical prepossessions, but with a just allowance, at 
the same time, for the difference of circumstances and manners. I am far 
from pretending to the knowledge or ability which such a task would 
require. All that I mean to offer is a collection of desultory remarks 
upon a most interesting portion of Greek literature. 

It may be doubted whether any compositions which have ever been 
produced in the world are equally perfect in their kind with the great 
Athenian orations. Genius is subject to the same laws which regulate 
the production of cotton and molasses. The supply adjusts itself to the 
demand. The quantity may be diminished by restrictions, and multi- 
plied by bounties. The singular excellence to which eloquence attained 
at Athens is to be mainly attributed to the influence which it exerted 
there. In turbulent times, under a constitution purely democratic, among 
a people educated exactly to that point at which men are most suscept- 
ible of strong and sudden impressions, acute, but not sound reasoners, 
warm in their feelings, unfixed in their principles, and passionate ad- 
mirers of fine composition, oratory received such encouragement as it has 
never since obtained. 

The taste and knowledge of the Athenian people was a favourite 
object of the contemptuous derision of Samuel Johnson; a man who 
Knew nothing of Greek literature beyond the common school-books, and 
who seems to have brought to what he had read scarcely more than the 
discernment of a common school-boy. He used to assert, with that 
arrogant absurdity which, in spite of his great abilities and virtues, 
renders him, perhaps the most ridiculous character in literary history, 
that Demosthenes spoke to a people of brutes ;—to a barbarous people ; 
—that there could have been no civilisation before the invention of 
printing. Johnson was a keen but a very narrow-minded observer of 
mankind. He perpetually confounded their general nature with their 
particular circumstances. He knew London intimately. The sagacity 
of his remarks on its society is perfectly astonishing. But Fleet Street 
was the world to him. He saw that Londoners who did not read were 
profoundly ignorant ; and he inferred that a Greek, who had few or no 
books, must have been as uninformed as one of Mr Thrale’s draymen. 

There seems to be, on the contrary, every reason to believe, that, in 
general intelligence, the Athenian populace far surpassed the lower 
orders of any community that has ever existed. It must be considered, 
that to be a citizen was to be a legislator,—a soldier,—a judge,—one 
upon whose voice might depend the fate of the wealthiest tributary state, 
of the most eminent public man. The lowest offices, both of agriculture 
and of trade, were, in common, performed by slaves. The common- 
wealth supplied its meanest members with the support of life, the 
opportunity of leisure, and the means of amusement. Books were indeed 
few: but they were excellent ; and they were accurately known. It is 
not by turning over libraries, but by repeatedly perusing and intently 
contemplating a few great models, that the mind is best disciplined. A 
man of letters must now read much that he soon forgets, and much from 
which he learns nothing worthy to be remembered. The best works 
employ, in general, but a small portion of his time. Demosthenes is 
said to have transcribed six times the history of, Thucydides. If he had 
been a young politician of the present age, Ae might in the same space 
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of time have skimmed innumerable newspapers and pamphlets. I do 
not condemn that desultory mode of study which the state of things, in 
our day, renders a matter of necessity. But I may We allowed to doubt 
whether the changes on which the admirers of modern institutions delight 
to dwell have improved our condition so much in reality as in appearance. 
Rumford, it is said, proposed to the Elector of Bavaria a scheme for 
feeding his soldiers at a much cheaper rate than formerly. His plan was 
simply to compel them to masticate their food thoroughly. <A small 
quantity, thus eaten, would, according to that famous projector, afford 
more sustenance than a large meal hastily devoured. I do not know how 
Rumford’s proposition was received ; but to the mind, I believe, it will 
be found more nutritious to digest a page than to devour a volume. 

Books, however, were the least part of the education of an Athenian 
citizen. Let us, for a moment, transport ourselves in thought, to that 
glorious city. Let us imagine that we are entering its gates, in the time 
of its power and glory. A crowd is assembled round a portico. All 
are gazing with delight at the entablature ; for Phidias is putting up the 
frieze. We turn into another street; a rhapsodist is reciting there: 
men, women, children are thronging round him : the tears are running 
down their cheeks: their eyes are fixed : their very breath is still; for 
he is telling how Priam fell at the feet of Achilles, and kissed those 
hands,—the terrible—the murderous,—which had slain so many of his 
sons.* We enter the public place ; there is a ring of youths, all leaning 
forward, with sparkling eyes, and gestures of expectation. Socrates is 
pitted against the famous atheist, from Ionia, and has just brought him 
to a contradiction in terms. But we are interrupted. The herald is 
crying—‘‘ Room for the Prytanes.” The general assembly is to meet. 
The people are swarming in on every side. Proclamation is made-— 
‘* Who wishes to speak?” There is a shout, and a clapping of hands : 
Pericles is mounting the stand. Then for a play of Sophocles ; and 
away to sup with Aspasia. I know of no modern university which has 
so excellent a system of education. 

Knowledge thus acquired and opinions thus formed were, indeed, 
likely to be, in some respects, defective. Propositions which are ad- 
vanced in discourse generally result from a partial view of the question, 
and cannot be kept under examination long enough to be corrected. 
Men of great conversational powers almost universally practise a sort of 
lively sophistry and exaggeration, which deceives, for the moment, both 
themselves and their auditors. Thus we see doctrines, which cannot 
bear a close inspection, triumph perpetually in drawing-rooms, in debat- 
ing societies, and even in legislative or judicial assemblies, To the con- 
versational education of the Athenians I am inclined to attribute the great 
looseness of reasoning which is remarkable in most of their scientific 
writings. Even the most illogical of modern writers would stand per- 
fectly aghast at the puerile fallacies which seem to have deluded some of 
the greatest men of antiquity. Sir Thomas Lethbridge would stare at the 
political economy of Xenophon ; and the author of Sorrées de Pétersbourg 
would be ashamed of some of the metaphysical arguments of Plato. But 
the very circumstances which retarded the growth of science were pecu- 
liarly favourable to the cultivation of eloquence. From the early habit 
of taking a share in animated discussion the intelligent student would 
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derive that readiness of resource, that copiousness of language, and that 
knowledge of the temper and understanding of an audience, which are 
far more valuable t6 an orator than the greatest logical powers. 

Horace has prettily compared poems to those paintings of which the 
effect varies as the spectator changes his stand. The same remark 
applies with at least equal justice to speeches. They must be read with 
the temper of those to whom they were addressed, or they must neces- 
sarily appear to offend against the laws of taste and reason ; as the finest 
picture, seen in a light different from that for which it was designed, will 
appear fit only fora sign. This is perpetually forgotten by those who 
criticise oratory. Because they are reading at leisure, pausing at every 
line, reconsidering every argument, they forget that the hearers were 
hurried from point to point too rapidly to detect the fallacies through 
which they were conducted; that they had no time to disentangle 
sophisms, or to notice slight inaccuracies of expression ; that elaborate 
excellence, either of reasoning or of language, would have been absolutely 
thrown away. ‘To recur to the analogy of the sister art, these connoisseurs 
cxamine a panorama through a microscope, and quarrel with a scene- 
painter because he does not give to his work the exquisite finish of 
Gerard Dow. . 

Oratory is to be estimated on principles different from those which are 
applied to other productions. Truth is the object of philosophy and 
history. Truth is the object even of those works which are peculiarly 
called works of fiction, but which, in fact, bear the same relation to 
history which algebra bears to arithmetic. The merit of poetry, in its 
wildest forms, still consists in its truth,—truth conveyed to the understand- 
ing, not directly by the words, but circuitously by means of imaginative 
associations, which serve as its conductors. The object of oratory alone 
is not truth, but persuasion. The admiration of the multitude does not 
make Moore a greater poet than Coleridge, or Beattie a greater philoso- 
pher than Berkeley. But the criterion of eloquence is different. A 
speaker who exhausts the whole philosophy of a question, who displays 
every grace of style, yet produces no effect on his audience, may be a 
great essayist, a great statesman, a great master of composition ; but he 
is not an orator. If he miss the mark, it makes no difference whether 
he have taken aim too high or too low. 

The effect of the great freedom of the press in England has been, in a 

eat measure, to destroy this distinction, and to leave among us little of 
what I call Oratory Proper. Our legislators, our candidates, on great 
occasions even our advocates, address themselves less to the audience than 
to the reporters. They think less of the few hearers than of the 
innumerable readers. At Athens the case was different ; there the only 
object of the speaker was immediate conviction and persuasion. He, 
therefore, who would justly appreciate the merit of the Grecian orators 
should place himself, as nearly as possible, in the situation of their 
auditors : he should divest himself of his modern feelings and acquire- 
ments, and make the prejudices and interests of the Athenian citizen his 
own. He who studies their works in this spirit will find that many of 
those things which, to an English reader, appear to be blemishes,—the 
frequent violation of those excellent rules of evidence by which our courts 
of law are regulated, —the introduction of extraneous matter,—the refer- 
ence to considerations of political expediency in judicial investigations, — 
the assertions, without proof,—the passionate entreaties,—the furious 
invectives,—are really proofs of the prudence and address of the speakers, 
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He must not dwell maliciously on arguments or phrases, but acquiesce in 
his first impressions. It requires repeated perusal, and reflection to 
decide rightly on any other portion of literature. - But with respect to 
works of which the merit depends on their instantaneous effect the most 
hasty judgment is likely to be best. 

The history of eloquence at Athens is remarkable. From a very early 
period great speakers had flourished there. Pisistratus and Themistocles 
are said to have owed much of their influence to their talents for debate. 
We learn, with more certainty, that Pericles was distinguished by extra- 
ordinary oratorical powers. The substance of some of his speeches is 
transmitted to us by Thucydides; and that excellent writer has doubtless 
faithfully reported the general line of his arguments. But the manner, 
which in oratory is of at least as much consequence as the matter, was of 
no importance to his narration. It is evident that he has not attempted 
to preserve it. Throughout his work, every speech on every subject, 
whatever may have been the character of the dialect of the speaker, is in 
exactly the same form. The grave king of Sparta, the furious demagogue 
of Athens, the general encouraging his army, the captive supplicating for 
his life, all are represented as speakers in one unvaried style,—a style 
moreover wholly unfit for oratorical purposes. His mode of reasoning is 
singularly elliptical,—in reality most consecutive,—yet in appearance 
often incoherent. His meaning, in itself sufficiently perplexing, is com- 
pressed into the fewest possible words. His great fondness for antitheti- 
cal expression has not a little conduced to this effect. Every one must 
have observed how much more the sense is condensed in the verses of 
Pope and his imitators, who never ventured to continue the same clause 
from couplet to couplet, than in those of poets who allow themselves that 
license. Every artificial division, which is strongly marked, and which 
frequently recurs, has the same tendency. The natural and perspicuous 
expression which spontaneously rises to the mind will often refuse to 
accommodate itself to such a form. It is necessary either to expand it 
into weakness, or to compress it into almost impenetrable density. The 
latter is generally the choice of an able man, and was assuredly the choice 
of Thucydides. 

Tt is scarcely necessary to say that such speeches could never have been 
delivered. They are perhaps among the most difficult passages in the 
Greek language, and would probably have been scarcely more intelligible 
to an Athenian auditor than to a modern reader. Their obscurity was 
acknowledged by Cicero, who was as intimate with the literature and 
language of Greece asthe most accomplished of its natives, and who seems 
to have held a respectable rank among the Greek authors. Their difficulty 
to a modern reader lies, not in the words, but in the reasoning. A dic- 
tionary is of far less use in studying them than a clear head and a close 
attention to the context. They are valuable to the scholar as displaying, 
beyond almost any other compositions, the powers of the finest of lan- 
guages : they are valuable to the philosopher as illustrating the morals 
and manners of a most interesting age : they abound in just thought and 
energetic expression. But they do not enable us to form any accurate 
opinion on the merits of the early Greek orators. 

Though it cannot be doubted that, before the Persian wars, Athens 
had produced eminent speakers, yet the period during which eloquence 
most flourished among her citizens was by no means that of her greatest 
‘seh and glory. It commenced at the close of the Peloponnesian war. 

n fact, the steps by which Athenian oratory approached to its finished 
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excellence seem to have been almost contemporaneous with those by 
which the Athenian character and the Athenian empire sunk to degrada- 
tion. At the time when the little commonwealth achieved those victories 
which twenty-five eventful centuries have left unequalled, eloquence was 
in its infancy. The deliverers of Greece became its plunderers and op- 
pressors. Unmeasured exaction, atrocious vengeance, the madness of the 
multitude, the tyranny of the great, filled the Cyclades with tears, and 
blood, and mourning. The sword unpeopled whole islands in a day. 
The plough passed over the ruins of famous cities, The imperial republic 
sent forth her children by thousands to pine in the quarries of Syracuse, 
or to feed the vultures of Aigospotami. She was at length reduced by 
famine and slaughter to humble herself before her enemies, and to pur- 
chase existence by the sacrifice of her empire and her laws. During 
these disastrous and gloomy years, oratory was advancing towards its 
highest excellence. And it was when the moral, the political, and the 
military character of the people was most utterly degraded, it was when 
the viceroy of a Macedonian sovereign gave law to Greece, that the 
courts of Athens witnessed the most splendid contest of eloquence that 
the world has ever known. 

The causes of this phenomenon it is not, I think, difficult to assign. 
The division of labour operates on the productions of the orator as it does 
on those of the mechanic. It was remarked by the ancients that the 
Pentathlete, who divided his attention between several exercises, though 
he could not vie with a boxer in the use of the cestus, or with one who 
had confined his attention to running in the contest of the stadium, yet 
enjoyed far greater general vigour and health than either. It is the same 
with the mind. The superiority in technical skill is often more than 
compensated by the inferiority in general intelligence. And this is pecu- 
liarly the case in politics. States have always been best governed by 
men who have taken a wide view of public affairs, and who have rather 
a general acquaintance with many sciences than a perfect mastery of one. 
The union of the political and military departments in Greece contributed 
not a little to the splendour of its early history. After their separation 
more skilful generals and greater speakers appeared ; but the breed of 
statesmen dwindled and became almost extinct. Themistocles or Pericles 
would have been no match for Demosthenes in the assembly, or for 
Iphicrates in the field. But surely they were incomparably better fitted 
than either for the supreme direction of affairs. 

There is indeed a remarkable coincidence between the progress of the 
art of war, and that of the art of oratory, among the Greeks. They 
both advanced to perfection by contemporaneous steps, and from similar 
causes. The early speakers, like the early warriors of Greece, were 
merely a militia. It was found that in both employments practice and 
discipline gave superiority.* Each pursuit therefore became first an art, 


* It has often occurred to me, that to the circumstances mentioned in the text is to 
be referred one of the most remarkable events in Grecian history ; I mean the silent 
but rapid downfall of the Lacede#monian power. Soon after the termination of the 
Peloponnegian war, the strength of Lacedzmon began to decline. Its military dis- 
cipline, its social institutions, were the same. Agesilaus, during whose reign the 
change took place, was the ablest ofits kings. Yet the Spartan armies were frequently 
defeated in pitched battles,—an occurrence considered impossible in the earlier ages 
of Greece. They are allowed to have fought most bravely ; yet they were no longer 
attended by the success to which they had formerly been accustomed. No solution 
of these circumstances is offered, as far as I know, by any ancient author. The real 
cause, I conceive, was this. The Lacedemonians, alone among the Greeks, formed a 
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and then a trade. In proportion as the professors of each became more 
expert in their particular craft, they became less respectable in their 
eneral character. Their skill had been obtained at too great expense to 
employed only from disinterested views. Thus, the soldiers forgot 
that they were citizens, and the orators that they were statesmen. I 
know not to what Demosthenes and his famous contemporaries can be so 
justly compared as to those mercenary troops who, in their time, overran 
Greece ; or those who, from similar causes, were some centuries ago the 
scourge of the Italian republics, —perfectly acquainted with every part of 
their profession, irresistible in the field, powerful to defend or to destroy, 
but defending without love, and destroying without hatred. We may 
despise the characters of these political Comdottieri ; but it is impossible 
to examine the system of their tactics without being amazed at its 
perfection. 

I had intended to proceed to this examination, and to consider 
separately the remains of Lysias, of Aischines, of Demosthenes, and of 
Isocrates, who, though strictly speaking he was rather a pamphleteer 
than an orator, deserves, on many accounts, a place in such a disquisition. 
The length of my prolegomena and digressions compels me to postpone 
this part of the subject to another occasion. A Magazine is certainly a 
delightful invention for a very idle or a very busy man. He is not com- 
pelled to complete his plan or to adhere to his subject. He may ramble 
as far as he is inclined, and stop as soon as he is tired. No one takes 
the trouble to recollect his contradictory opinions or his unredeemed 
pledges. He may be as superficial, as inconsistent, and as careless as he 
chooses. Magazines resemble those little angels, who, according to the 
preity Rabbinical tradition, are generated every morning by the brook 
which rolls over the flowers of Paradise,—whose life is a song,—who 
warble till sunset, and then sink back without regret into nothingness. 
Such spirits have nothing to do with the detecting spear of Ithuriel or 
the victorious sword of Michael. It is enough for them to please and be 
forgotten. . 


A PROPHETIC ACCOUNT OF A GRAND NATIONAL 
EPIC POEM, TO BE ENTITLED “THE WELLING- 
TONIAD,” AND TO BE PUBLISHED AD. 2824. 


(NOVEMBER, 1824.) 


How I became a prophet it is not very important to the reader to know. 
Nevertheless I feel all the anxiety which, under similar circumstances, 


permanent standing army. While the citizens of other commonwealths were engaged 
in agriculture and trade, they had no employ whatever but the study of military 
discipline. Hence, during the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, they had that advan- 
tage over their neighbours which regular troops always possess over militia. This 
advantage they lost, when other states began, at a later period, to employ mercenary 
forces, who were probably as superior to them in the art of war as they had hitherto 
been to their antagonists. 
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troubled the sensitive mind of Sidrophel ; and, like him, am eager to 
vindicate myself fram the suspicion of having practised forbidden arts, or 
held intercourse with beings of another world. I solemnly declare, 
therefore, that I never saw a ghost, like Lord Lyttleton ; consulted a 
gipsy, like Josephine ; or heard "my name pronounced by an absent 
person, like Dr Johnson. Though it is now almost as usual for gentle- 
men to appear at the moment of their death to their friends as to call on 
them during their life, none of my acquaintance have been so polite as to 
pay me that customary attention. I have derived my knowledge neither 
from the dead nor from the living ; neither from the lines of a hand, nor 
from the grounds of a tea-cup ; neither from the stars of the firmament, 
nor from the fiends of the abyss. I have never, like the Wesley family, 
heard ‘‘ that mighty leading angel,” who ‘‘ drew after him the third part 
of heaven’s sons,” scratching in my cupboard. I have never bech 
enticed to sign any of those delusive bonds which have been the ruin of 
sO many poor creatures; and, having always been an indifferent horse- 
man, I have been careful not to venture myself on a broomstick. 

My insight into futurity, like that of George Fox the quaker, and that 
of our great and philosophic poet, Lord Byron, is derived from simple 
presentiment. This is a far less artificial process than those which aic 
employed by some others. Yet my predictions will, I believe, be found 
more correct than theirs, or, at all events, as Sir Benjamin Backbite says 
in the play, “more circumstantial.” 

I prophesy then, that, in the year 2824, according to our present 
reckoning, a grand national Epic Poem, worthy to be compared with the 
Iliad, the Aineid, or the Jerusalem, will be published in London. 

Men naturally take an interest in the adventures of every eminent 
writer. I will, therefore, gratify the laudable curiosity, which, on this 
occasion, will doubtless be universal, by prefixing to my account of the 
poem a concise memoir of the poet. 

Richard Quongti will be born at Westminster on the Ist of July, 2786. 
He will be the younger son of the younger branch of one of the most re- 
spectable families in England. He will be lineally descended from 
Quongti, the famous Chinese liberal, who, after the failure of the heroic 
attempt of his party to obtain a constitution from the Emperor Fim Fam, 
will take refuge in England, in the twenty-third century. Here his 
descendants will obtain considerable note ; and one branch of the family 
will be raised to the peerage. 

Richard, however, though destined to exalt his family to distinction far 
nobler than any which wealth or titles can bestow, will be born to a very 
scanty fortune. He will display in his early youth such striking talents 
as will attract the notice of Viscount Quongti, ‘his third cousin, then 
secretary of state for the Steam Department. At the expense of this 
eminent nobleman, he will be sent to prosecute his studies at the 
university of Tombuctoo. To that illustrious seat of the muses all the 
ingenuous youth of every country will then be attracted by the high 
scientific character of Professor Quashaboo, and the eminent literary 
attainments of Professor Kissey Kickey. In spite of this formidable 
competition, however, Quongti will acquire the highest honours in every 
department of knowledge. and will obtain the esteem of his associates by 
his amiable and unaffected manners. The guardians of the young Duke 
of Carrington, premier peer of England, and the last remaining scion of 
the ancient and illustrious house of Smith, will be desirous to secure so 
able an instructor for their ward. With the Duke, Quongti will perform 
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the grand tour, and visit the polished courts of Sydney and Capetown. 
After prevailing on his ui with great difficulty, to subdue a violent 
and imprudent passion which he had conceived for a Hottentot lady, of 
great beauty and accomplishments indeed, but of dubious character, he 
will travel with him to the United States of America. But that 
tremendous war which will be fatal to American liberty will, at that time, 
be raging through the whole federation. At New York the travellers 
will hear of the final defeat and death of the illustrious champion 
of freedom, Jonathan Higginbottom, and of the elevation of Ebenezer 
Hogsflesh to the perpetual Presidency. They will not choose to proceed 
in a journey which would expose them to the insults of that brutal 
soldiery, whose cruelty and rapacity will have devastated Mexico and 
Colombia, and now, at length, enslaved their own country. 

On their return to England, a.p. 2810, the death of the Duke will 
compel his preceptor to seek for a subsistence by literary labours. His 
fame will be raised by many small productions of considerable merit ; 
and he will at last obtain a permanent place in the highest class of writers 
by his great epic poem. 

The celebrated work will become, with unexampled rapidity, a popu- 
lar favourite. The sale will be so beneficial to the author that, instead 
of going about the dirty streets on his velocipede, he will be enabled to 
set up his balloon. 

The character of this noble poem will be so finely and justly given in 
the Tombuctoo Review for April 2825, that I cannot refrain from trans- 
lating the passage. The author will be our poet’s old preceptor, Pro- 
fessor Kissey Kickey. 

‘*In pathos, in splendour of language, in sweetness of versification, 
Mr Quongti has long been considered as unrivalled. In his exquisite 
poem on the Ornithorhynchus Paradoxus all these qualities are displayed 
in their greatest perfection. How exquisitely does that work arrest and 
embody the undefined and vague shadows which flit over an imaginative 
mind. The cold worldling may not comprehend it ; but it will find a 
response in the bosom of every youthful poet, of every enthusiastic lover, 
who has seen an Ornithorhynchus Faradoxus by moonlight. But we 
were yet to learn that he possessed the comprehension, the judgment, 
and the fertility of mind indispensable to the epic poet. 

** It is difficult to conceive a plot more perfect than that of the ‘ Wel- 
lingtoniad.’ It is most faithful to the manners of the age to which it 
relates. It preserves exactly all the historical circumstances, and inter- 
weaves them most artfully with all the speciosa miracula of supernatural 

ency.”” 

Thus far the learned Professor of Humanity in the university of Tom- 
buctoo, I fear that the critics of our time will form an opinion diametri- 
cally opposite as to these very points. Some will, I fear, be disgusted 
by the machinery, which is derived from the mythology of ancient Greece. 
I can only say that, in the twenty-ninth century, that machinery will be 
universally in use among poets; and that Quongti will use it, partly in 
conformity with the general practice, and partly from a veneration, per- 
haps excessive, for the great remains of classical antiquity, which will 
then, as now, be assiduously read by every man of education; though 
Tom Moore’s songs will be forgotten, and only three copies of Lord 
Byron's works will exist : one in the possession of King George the Nine- 
teenth, one in the Duke of Carrington’s collection, and one in the library 
of the British Museum. Finally, should any good people be concerned 
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to hear that Pagan fictions will so long retain their influence over litera- 
ture, let them refect that, as the Bishop of St David’s says, in his 
*Proofs of the Inspiration of the Sibylline Verses,” read at the last 
meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, ‘‘at all events, a Pagan is 
not a Papist.” 

Some readers of the present day may think that Quongti is by no 
means entitled to the compliments which his Negro critic pays him on 
his adherence to the historical circumstances of the time in which he has 
chosen his subject ; that, where le introduces any trait of our manners, it 
is in the wrong place, and that he confounds the customs of our age with 
those of much more remote periods. I can only say that the charge is 
infinitely more applicable to Homer, Virgil, and Tasso. If, therefore, 
the reader should detect, in the following abstract of the plot, any little 
deviation from strict historical accuracy, let him reflect, br a moment, 
whether Agamemnon would not have found as much to censure in the 
Jliad,—Dido in the Aineid,—or Godfrey in the Jerusalem. Let him not 
suffer his opinions to depend on circumstances which cannot possibly 
affect the truth or falsehood of the representation. If it be impossible 
for a single man to kill hundreds in battle, the impossibility is not dimi- 
nished by distance of time. If it be as certain that Rinaldo never disen- 
chanted a forest in Palestine as it is that the Duke of Wellington never 
disenchanted the forest of Soignies, can we, as rational men, tolerate the 
one story and ridicule the other? Of this, at least, I am certain, that 
whatever excuse we have for admiring the plots of those famous poems 
our children will have for extolling that of the ‘* Wellingtoniad.” 

I shall proceed to give a sketch of the narrative. The subject is 
*‘The Reign of the Hundred Days.” 


THE poem commences, in form, with a solemn proposition of the subject. 
Then the muse is invoked to give the poet accurate information as to the 
causes of so terrible a commotion. The answer to this question, being, 
it is to be supposed, the joint production of the poet and the muse, 
ascribes the event to circumstances which have hitherto eluded all the 
research of political writers, namely, the influence of the god Mars, who, 
we are told, had some forty years before usurped the conjugal rights of 
old Carlo Buonaparte, and given birth to Napoleon. By his incitement 
it was that the emperor with his devoted companions was now on the 
sea, returning to his ancient dominions. The gods were at present, 
fortunately for the adventurer, feasting with the Ethiopians, whose 
entertainments, according to the ancient custom described by Homer, 
they annually attended, with the same sort of condescending gluttony 
which now carries the cabinet to Guildhall on the 9th of November. 
Neptune was, in consequence, absent, and unable to prevent the enemy 
of his favourite island from crossing his element. Boreas, however, who 
had his abode on the banks of the Russian ocean, and who, like Thetis 
in the Iliad, was not of sufficient quality to have an invitation to Ethio- 
pit resolves to destroy the armament which brings war and danger to 

is beloved Alexander. He accordingly raises a storm which is most 
powerfully described. Napoleon bewails the inglorious fate for which he 
seems to be reserved. ‘‘Oh! thrice happy,” sayshe, ‘‘ those who were 
frozen to death at Krasnoi, or slaughtered at Leipsic. Oh, Kutusoff, 
bravest of the Russians, wherefore was I not permitted to fall by thy 
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victorious sword?” He then offers a prayer to AZolus, and vows to him 
a sacrifice of a black ram. In consequence, the god recalls his turbulent 
subject ; the sea is calmed ; and the ship anchors in the port of Frejus. 
Napoleon and Bertrand, who is always called the faithful Bertrand, land 
to explore the country ; Mars meets them disguised as a lancer of the 
guard, wearing the cross of the legion of honour. He advises them to 
apply for necessaries of all kinds to the governor, shows them the way, 
and disappears with a strong smell of gunpowder. Napoleon makes a 
pathetic speech, and enters the governor's house. Here he sees hanging 
up a fine print of the battle of Austerlitz, himself in the foreground 
giving his orders. This puts him in high spirits; he advances and 
salutes the governor, who receives him most loyally, gives him an 
entertainment, and, according to the usage of all epic hosts, insists after 
dinner on a full narration of all that has happened to him since the battle 
of Leipsic. 


BOOK II. 


NAPOLEON carries his narrative from the battle of Leipsic to his abdica- 
tion. But, as we shall have a great quantity of fighting on our hands, 
I think it best to omit the details. 


BOOK HI. 


NAPOLEON describes his sojourn at Elba, and his return; how he was 
driven by stress of weather to Sardinia, and fought with the harpies 
there ; how he was then carried southward to Sicily, where he generous! 
took on board an English sailor, whom a man-of-war had unhappily left 
there, and who was in imminent danger of being devoured by the Cyclops ; 
how he landed in the bay of Naples, saw the Sibyl, and descended to 
Tartarus ; how he held a long and pathetic conversation with Poniatowski, 
whom he found wandering unburied on the banks of Styx ; how he swore 
to give him a splendid funeral ; how he had also an affectionate interview 
with Desaix ; how Moreau and Sir Ralph Abercrombie fled at the sight 
of him. He relates that he then re-embarked, and met with nothing of 
importance till the commencement of the storm with which the poem 
opens. 
BOOK Iv. 


THE scene changes to Paris. Fame, in the garb of an express, brings 
intelligence of the landing of Napoleon. The king performs a sacrifice : 
but the entrails are unfavourable ; and the victim is without a heart. 
He prepares to encounter the invader. A young captain of the guard,— 
the son of Maria Antoinette by Apollo,—in the shape of a fiddler, rushes 
in to tell him that Napoleon is approaching with a vast army. The 
royal forces are drawn out for battle. Full catalogues are given of the 
regiments on both sides ; their colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and uniform. 


BOOK V. 


THE king comes forward and defies Napoleon to single combat. 
Napoleon accepts it. Sacrifices are offered. The ground is measured 
by Ney and Macdonald. The combatants advance. Louis snaps his 
pistol in vain. The bullet of Napoleon, on the contrary, carries off the 
tip of the king’s car. Napoleon then rushes on him sword in hand. 
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But Louis snatches up a stone, such as ten men of those degenerate days 
will be unable to move, and hurls it at his antagonist. ars averts it. 
Napoleon then se@es Louis, and is about to strike a fatal blow, when 
Bacchus intervenes, like Venus in the third book of the Iliad, bears off 
the king in a thick cloud, and seats him in an hotel at Lille, with a 
bottle of Maraschino and a basin of soup before him. Both armies 
instantly proclaim Napoleon emperor. 


BOOK VI. 


NEPTUNE, returned from his Ethiopian revels, sees with rage the events 
which have taken place in Europe. He flies to the cave of Alecto, and 
drags out the fiend, commanding her to excite universal hostility against 
Napoleon. The Fury repairs to Lord Castlereagh ; and, as, when she 
visited Turnus, she assumed the form of an old woman, she here appears 
in the kindred shape of Mr Vansittart, and in an impassioned address 
exhorts his lordship to war. His lordship, like Turnus, treats this un- 
wonted monitor with great disrespect, tells him that he is an old doting 
fool, and advises him to look after the ways and means, and leave 
questions of peace and war to his betters. The Fury then ne oe A all 
her terrors. The neat powdered hair bristles up into snakes ; the black 
stockings appear clotted with blood; and, brandishing a torch, she 
announces her name and mission. Lord Castlereagh, seized with fury, 
flies instantly to the Parliament, and recommends war with a torrent of 
eloquent invective. All the members instantly clamour for vengeance, 
seize their arms which are hanging round the walls of the house, and 
rush forth to prepare for instant hostilities. 


BOOK VII. 


IN this book intelligence arrives at London of the flight of the Duchess 
d’Angouléme from France. It is stated that this heroine, armed from 
head to foot, defended Bordeaux against the adherents of Napoleon, and 
that she fought hand to hand with Clausél, and beat him down with an 
enormous stone. Deserted by her followers, she at last, like Turnus, 
plunged, armed as she was, into the Garonne, and swam to an English 
ship which lay off the coast. This intelligence yet more inflames the 
English to war. 

A yet bolder flight than any which has been mentioned follows. The 
Duke of Wellington goes to take leave of the duchess ; and a scene 
er quite equal to the famous interview of Hector and Andromache. 

ord Douro is frightened at his father’s feather, but begs for his 
epaulette. 


BOOK VIII. 


NEPTUNE, trembling for the event of the war, implores Venus, who, as 
the offspring of his element, naturally venerates him, to procure from 
Vulcan a deadly sword and a pair of unerring pistols for the Duke. They 
are accordingly made, and superbly decorated. The sheath of the sword, 
like the shield of Achilles, is carved, in exquisitely fine miniature, with 
scenes from the common life of the period; a dance at Almack’s, a box- 
ing match at the Fives-court, a lord mayor’s procession, and a man 
hanging. All these are fully and elegantly described. The Duke thus 
armed hastens to Brussels. 
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BOOK IX. 


Tue Duke is received at Brussels by the King of the Netherlands with 
great magnificence. He is informed of the approach of the armies of all 
the confederate kings. The poet, however, with a laudable zeal for the 
glory of his country, completely passes over the exploits of the Austrians 
in Italy, and the discussions of the congress. England and France, 
Wellington and Napoleon, almost exclusively occupy his attention. 
Several days are spent at Brussels in revelry. The English heroes 
astonish their allies by exhibiting splendid games, similar to those which 
draw the flower of the British aristocracy to Newmarket and Moulse 
Hurst, and which will be considered by our descendants with as muc 
Veneration as the Olympian and Isthmian contests by classical students 
of the present time. In the combat of the cestus, Shaw, the life- 
guardsman, vanquishes the Prince of Orange, and obtains a bull as a 
prize. In the horse-race, the Duke of Wellington and Lord Uxbridge 
ride against each other ; the Duke is victorious, and is rewarded with 
twelve opera-girls. On the last day of the festivities, a splendid dance 
takes place, at which all the heroes attend. 


BOOK X, 


Mars, seeing the English army thus inactive, hastens to rouse Napoleon, 
who, conducted by Night and Silence, unexpectedly attacks the Prus- 
sians. The slaughter isimmense. Napoleon kills many whose histories 
and families are happily particularised. He slays Herman, the cranio- 
logist, who dwelt by the linden-shadowed Elbe, and measured with his 
eye the skulls of all who walked through the streets of Berlin. Alas! 
his own skull is now cleft by the Corsican sword. Four pupils of the 
University of Jena advance together to encounter the Emperor ; at four 
blows he destroys them all. Blucher rushes to arrest the devastation ; 
Napoleon strikes him to the ground, and is on the point of killing him, 
but Gneisenau, Ziethen, Bulow, and all the other heroes of the Prussian 
army, gather round him, and bear the venerable chief to a distance from 
the field. The slaughter is continued till night. In the meantime 
Neptune has despatched Fame to bear the intelligence to the Duke, who 
is dancing at Brussels. The whole army is putin motion. The Duke of 
Brunswick’s horse speaks to admonish him of his danger, but in vain. 


BOOK XI. 


PrcTon, the Duke of Brunswick, and the Prince of Orange, engage Ney 
at Quatre Bras. Ney kills the Duke of Brunswick, and strips him, 
sending his belt to Napoleon. The English fall back on Waterloo. 
Jupiter calls a council of the gods, and commands that none shall inter- 
fere on either side. Mars and Neptune make very eloquent speeches. 
The battle of Waterloo commences. Napoleon kills Picton and 
Delancy. Ney engages Ponsonby and kills him. The Prince of Orange 
is wounded by Soult. Lord Uxbridge flies to check the carnage. Heis 
severely wounded by Napoleon, and only saved by the assistance of Lord 
Hill. In the meantime the Duke makes a tremendous carnage among 
the French. He encounters General Duhesme and vanquishes him, but 
spares his life. He kills Toubert, who kept the gaming-house in the 

alais Royal, and Maronet, who loved to spend whole nights in drinking 
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champagne. Clerval, who had been hooted from the stage, and had then 
become a captain in the Imperial Guard, wished that he had still con- 
tinued to face the more harmless enmity of the Parisian pit. But Larrey, 
the son of Esculapius, whom his father had instructed in all the secrets 
of his art, and who was surgeon-general of the French army, embraced 
the knees of the destroyer, and conjured him not to give death to one 
whose office it was to give life. The Duke raised him, and bade him 
live. 

But we must hasten to the close. Napoleon rushes to encounter 
Wellington. Both armies stand in mute amaze. The heroes fire their 
pistols ; that of Napoleon misses, but that of Wellington, formed by the 
hand of Vulcan, and primed by the Cyclops, wounds the Emperor in the 
thigh. He flies, and takes refuge among his troops. The flight becomes 
promiscuous. The arrival of the Prussians, from a motive of patriotism, 
the poet completely passes over. 


BOOK XII. 


FHINGS are now hastening to the catastrophe. Napoleon flies to Lon- 
don, and, seating himself on the hearth of the Regent, embraces the 
household gods and conjures him, by the venerable age of George III., 
and by the opening perfections of the Princess Charlotte, to spare him. 
The Prince is inclined to do so; when, looking on his breast, he sees there 
the belt of the Duke of Brunswick. He instantly draws his sword, and 
is about to stab the destroyer of his kinsman. Piety and hospitality, 
however, restrain his hand. He takes a middle course, and condemns 
Napoleon to be exposed on a desert island. The King of France re-en- 
ters Paris ; and the poem concludes. 


ON MITFORD’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


(NOVEMBER 1824.) 


THIS is a book which enjoys a great and increasing popularity : but, 
while it has attracted a considerable share of the public attention, it has 
been little noticed by the critics. Mr Mitford has almost succeeded in 
mounting, unperceived by those whose office it 1s to watch such aspirants, 
to a high place among historians. He has taken a seat on the dais with- 
out being challenged by a single seneschal. To oppose the progress of 
his fame is now almost a hopeless enterprise. Had he been reviewed 
with candid severity, when he had published only his first volume, his 
work would either have deserved its reputation, or would never have 
obtained it. ‘* Then,” as Indra says of Kehama, ‘‘ then was the time to 
strike.” The time was neglected ; and the consequence is that Mr Mit- 
ford like Kehama, has laid his victorious hand on the literary Amreeta, 
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and seems about to taste the precious elixir of immortality. I shall ven- 
ture to emulate the courage of the honest Glendoveer— 


‘* When now 
He saw the Amreeta in Kehama’s hand, 
An impulse that defied all self-command, 
In that extremity, 
Stung him, and he resolved to seize the cup, 
And dare the Rajah’s force in Seeva’s sight, 
Forward he sprung to tempt the unequal fray.” 


In plain words, I shall offer a few considerations, which may tend to 
reduce an overpraised writer to his proper level. 

The principal characteristic of this historian, the origin of his excellen- 
cies zee his defects, is a love of singularity. He has no notion of going 
with a multitude to do either good or evil. An exploded opinion, or an 
unpopular person, has an irresistible charm for him. The same perverse- 
ness may be traced in his diction. His style would never have been 
elegant ; but it might at least have been manly and perspicuous ; and 
nothing but the most elaborate care could possibly have made it so bad 
as itis. It is distinguished by harsh phrases, strange collocations, occa- 
sional solecisms, frequent obscurity, and, above all, by a peculiar oddity, 
which can no more be described than it can be overlooked. Nor is this 
all, Mr Mitford piques himself on spelling better than any of his neigh- 
bours ; and this not only in ancient names, which he mangles in defiance 
both of custom and of reason, but in the most ordinary words of the 
English language. It is, in itself, a matter perfectly indifferent whether 
we call a foreigner by the name which he bears in his own language, or 
by that which corresponds to it in ours; whether we say Lorenzo de 
Medici, or Lawrence de Medici, Jean Chauvin, or John Calvin. In such 
cases established usage is considered as law by all writers except Mr 
Mitford. If he were always consistent with himself, he might be excused 
for sometimes disagreeing with his neighbours; but he proceeds on no 
pone but that of being unlike the rest of the world. Every child has 

eard of Linnzeus ; therefore Mr Mitford calls him Linné : Rousseau is 
known all over Europe as Jean Jacques; therefore Mr Mitford bestows 
on him the strange appellation of John James. 

Had Mr Mitford undertaken a History of any other country than 
Greece, this propensity would have rendered his work useless and 
absurd. His occasional remarks on the affairs of ancient Rome and of 
modern Europe are full of errors : but he writes of times with respect to 
which almost every other writer has been in the wrong ; and, therefore, 
by resolutely deviating from his predecessors, he is often in the right. 

Almost all the modern historians of Greece have shown the grossest 
ignorance of the most obvious phenomena of human nature. In their 
representations the generals and statesmen of antiquity are absolutely 
divested of all individuality. They are personifications; they are 

assions, talents, opinions, virtues, vices, but not men. Inconsistency 
1s a thing of which these writers have no notion. That a man may have 
been liberal in his youth and avaricious in his age, cruel to one enemy 
and merciful to another, is to them utterly inconceivable. If the facts be 
undeniable, they suppose some strange and deep design, in order to 
explain what, as every one who has observed his own mind knows, needs 
no explanation at all. This is a mode of writing very acceptable to the 
multitude who have always been accustomed to make gods and dzemons 
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out of men very little better or worse than themselves ; but it appears 
contemptible to all who have watched the changes of human character— 
to all who have observed the influence of time, of circumstances, and of 
associates, on mankind—to all who have seen a hero in the gout, a 
democrat in the church, a pedant in love, or a philosopher in liquor. 
This practice of painting in nothing but black and white is unpardonable 
even in the drama. It is the great fault of Alfieri; and how much it 
injures the effect of his compositions will be obvious to every one who 
will compare his Rosmunda with the Lady Macbeth of Shakspeare. The 
one is a wicked woman; the other is a fiend. Her only feeling is 
hatred ; all her words are curses. We are at once shocked and fatigued 
by the spectacle of such raving cruelty, excited by no provocation, 
repeatedly changing its object, and constant in nothing but in its in- 
extinguishable thirst for blood. 

In history this error is far more disgraceful. Indeed, there is no fault 
which so completely ruins a narrative in the opinion of a judicious reader. 
We know that the line of demarcation between good and bad men is so 
faintly marked as often to elude the most careful investigation of those 
who have the best opportunities for judging. Public men, above all, are 
surrounded with so many temptations and difficulties that some doubt must 
almost always hang over their real dispositions and intentions. The lives 
of Pym, Cromwell, Monk, Clarendon, Marlborough, Burnet, Walpole, 
are well known to us. We are acquainted with their actions, their 
speeches, their writings ; we have abundance of letters and well-authen- 
ticated anecdotes relating to them: yet what candid man will venture 
very positively to say which of them were honest and which of them were 
dishonest men? It appears easier to pronounce decidedly upon the 
great characters of antiquity, not because we have greater means of dis- 
covering truth, but simply because we have less means of detecting error. 
The modern historians of Greece have forgotten this. Their heroes and 
villains are as consistent in all their sayings and doings as the cardinal 
virtues and the deadly sins in an allegory. We should as soon expect a 
good action from giant Slay-good in Bunyan as from Dionysius; and a 
crime of Epaminondas would seem as incongruous as a faux-fas of the 
grave and comely damsel called Discretion, who answered the bell at the 
door of the house Beautiful. 

This error was partly the cause and partly the effect of the high 
estimation in which the later ancient writers have been held by modern 
scholars. Those French and English authors who have treated of the 
affairs of Greece have generally turned with contempt from the simple 
and natural narrations of Thucydides and Xenophon to the extravagant 
representations of Plutarch, Diodorus, Curtius, and other romancers of 
the same class,—men who described military operations without ever 
having handled a sword, and applied to the seditions of little republics 
speculations formed by observation on an empire which covered half the 
known world. Of liberty they knew nothing. It was to them a great 
mystery—a superhuman enjoyment. They ranted about liberty and 
patriotism, from the same cause which leads monks to talk more ardently 
than other men about love and women. A wise man values political 
liberty, because it secures the persons and the possessions of citizens - 
because it tends to prevent the extravagance of rulers, and the corruption 
of judges ; because it gives birth to useful sciences and elegant arts ; 
because it excites the industry and increases the comforts of all classes 
of society. These theorists imagined that it possessed something 
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eternally and intrinsically good, distinct from the blessings which it 
generally vary They considered it not as a means but as an end ; 
an end to be attained at any cost. Their favourite heroes are those who 
have sacrificed, for the mere name of freedom, the prosperity—the 
security—the justice—from which freedom derives its value. 

There is another remarkable characteristic of these writers, in which 
their modern worshippers have carefully imitated them—a preat fondness 
for good stories. The most established facts, dates, and characters are 
never suffered to come into competition with a splendid saying, or a 
romantic exploit. The early historians have left us natural and simple 
descriptions of the great events which they witnessed, and the great men 
with whom they associated. When we read the account which Plutarch 
and Rollin have given of the same period, we scarcely know our old 
acquaintance again ; we are utterly confounded by the melo-dramatic 
effect of the narration, and the sublime coxcombry of the characters. 

These are the principal errors into which the predecessors of Mr 
Mitford have fallen ; and from most of these he is free. His faults are 
of a completely different description. It is to be hoped that the students 
of history may now be saved, like Dorax in Dryden’s play, by swallowing 
two conflicting poisons, each of which may serve as an antidote to the 
other. 

The first and most important difference between Mr Mitford and those 
who have preceded him is in his narration. Here the advantage lies, for 
the most part, on his side. His principle is to follow the contemporary 
historians, to look with doubt on all statements which are not in some 
degree confirmed by them, and absolutely to reject all which are con- 
tradicted by them. While he retains the guidance of some writer in 
whom he can place confidence, he goes on exceliently. When he loses 
it, he falls to the level, or perhaps below the level, of the writcrs whom 
he so much despises : he is as absurd as they, and very much duller. It 
is really amusing to observe how he proceeds with his narration when he 
has no better authority than poor Diodorus. He is compelled to relate 
something ; yet he believes nothing. He accompanies every fact with a 
long statement of objections. His account of the administration of 
Dionysius is in no sense a history. It ought to be entitled—‘‘ Historic 
doubts as to certain events, alleged to have taken place in Sicily.” 

This scepticism, however, like that of some great legal characters 
almost as sceptical as himself, vanishes whenever his political partialities 
interfere. He is a vehement admirer of tyranny and oligarchy, and con- 
siders no evidence as feeble which can be brought forward in favour of 
those forms of government. Democracy he hates with a perfect hatred, 
a hatred which, in the first volume of his history, appears only in his 
episodes and reflections, but which, in those parts where he has less 
reverence for his guides, and can venture to take his own way, completely 
distorts even his narration. 

In taking up these opinions, I have no doubt that Mr Mitford was in- 
fluenced by the same love of singularity which led him to spell ssland 
without an s, and to place two dots over the last letter of zdea. In truth, 
preceding historians have erred so monstrously on the other side that even 
the worst parts of Mr Mitford’s book may be useful as a corrective. For 
a young gentleman who talks much about his country, tyrannicide, and 
Epaminondas, this work, diluted in a sufficient quantity of Rollin and 
Barthelemi, may be a very useful remedy. 

The errors of both parties arise from an ignorance or a neglect of the 
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fundamental adage ae of political science. The writers on one side 
imagine popular government to be always a blessing ; Mr Mitford omits 
no opportunity of a$suring us that it is always a curse. The fact is, that 
a good government, like a good coat, is that which fits the body for which 
it is designed. A man who, upon abstract principles, pronounces a con- 
stitution to be good, without an exact knowledge of the people who are 
to be governed by it, judges as absurdly as a tailor who should measure 
the Belvidere Apollo for the clothes of all his customers. The dema- 
gogues who wished to see Portugal a republic, and the wise critics who 
revile the Virginians for not having instituted a peerage, appear equally 
ridiculous to all men of sense and candour. 

That is the best government which desires to make the people happy, 
and knows how to make them happy. Neither the inclination nor the 
knowledge will suffice alone ; and it is difficult to find them together. 

Pure democracy, and pure democracy alone, satisfies the former condi- 
tion of this great problem. That the governors may be solicitous only 
for the interests of the governed, it is necessary that the interests of the 
governors and the governed should be the same. This cannot be often 
the case where power is intrusted to one or to a few. The privileged 
acl of the community will doubtless derive a certain degree of advantage 

rom the general prosperity of the state; but they will derive a greater 
from oppression and exaction. The king will desire an useless war for 
his glory, or a farc-aux-cerfs for his pleasure. The nobles will demand 
monopolies and Jétres-de-cachet. In proportion as the number of 
governors is increased the evil is diminished. There are fewer to contri- 
bute, and more to receive. The dividend which each can obtain of the 
public plunder becomes less and less tempting. But the interests of the 
subjects and the rulers never absolutely coincide till the subjects them- 
selves become the rulers, that is, till the government be either mmedi- 
ately or mediately democratical. 

But this is not enough. ‘‘ Will without power,” said the sagacious 
Casimir to Milor Beefington, ‘‘is like children playing at soldiers.” 
The people will always be desirous to promote their own interests ; but 
it may be doubted, whether, in any community, they were ever sufh- 
ciently educated to understand them. Even in this island, where the 
multitude have long been better informed than in any other part of 
Europe, the rights of the many have generally been asserted against 
themselves by the patriotism of the few. Free trade, one of the greatest 
blessings which a government can confer on a people, is in almost every 
country unpopular. It may be well doubted, whether a liberal policy 
with regard to our commercial relations would find any support from a 
parliament elected by universal suffrage. The republicans on the other 
side of the Atlantic have recently adopted regulations of which the con- 
sequences will, before long, show us, 


‘** How nations sink, by darling schemes oppressed, 
When vengeance listens to the fool’s request.” 


The people are to be governed for their own good ; and, that they 
may be governed for their own good, they must not be governed by 
their own ignorance. There are countries in which it would be as absurd 
to establish popular government as to abolish all the restraints in a school, 
or to untie all the strait-waistcoats in a madhouse. 

Hence it may be concluded that the happiest state of society is that in 
which supreme power resides in the whole body of a well-informed people. 
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This is an imaginary, perhaps an unattainable, state of things. Yet, in 
some measure, we may approximate to it; and he alone deserves the 
name of a great statesman, whose principle it is to eRtend the power of 
the people in proportion to the extent of their knowledge, and to give 
them every facility for obtaining such a degree of knowledge as ma 
render it safe to trust them with absolute power. In the mean time, it 
is dangerous to praise or condemn constitutions in the abstract ; since, 
from the despotism of St Petersburg to the democracy of Washington, 
there is scarcely a form of government which might not, at least in some 
hypothetical case, be the best possible. 

if however, there be any form of government which in all ages and all 
nations has always been, and must always be, pernicious, it is certainly 
that which Mr Mitford, on his usual principle of being wiser than all the 
rest of the world, has taken under his especial patronage—pure oligarchy. 
This is closely, and indeed inseparably, connected with another of his 
eccentric tastes, a marked partiality for Lacedemon, and a dislike of 
Athens. Mr Mitford’s book has, I suspect, rendered these sentiments 
in one degree popular; and I shall, therefore, examine them at some 
ength. 

The shades in the Athenian character strike the eye more rapidly than 
those in the Lacedzemonian : not because they are darker, but because they 
are on a brighter ground. The law of ostracism is an instance of this. No- 
thing can be conceived more odious than the practice of punishing a citizen, 
simply and professedly, for his eminence ;—and nothing in the institutions 
of Athens is more frequently or more justly censured. Lacedzemon was free 
from this. And why? Lacedzmon did not need it. Oligarchy is an ostra- 
cism of itself, ——an ostracism not occasional, but permanent,—not dubious, 
but certain. Her laws prevented the development of merit instead of 
attacking its maturity. ‘They did not cut down the plant in its high and 
palmy state, but cursed the soil with eternal sterility. In spite of the law 
of ostracism, Athens produced, within a hundred and fifty years, the 
greatest public men that ever existed. Whom had Sparta to ostracise ? 
She produced, at most, four eminent men, Brasidas, Gylippus, Lysander, 
and Agesilaus. Of these, not one rose to distinction within her jurisdic- 
tion. It was only when they escaped from the region within which the 
influence of aristocracy withered everything good and noble, it was only 
when they ceased to be Lacedxmonians, that they became great men. 
Brasidas, among the cities of Thrace, was strictly a democratical leader, 
the favourite minister and general of the people. The same may be said 
of Gylippus, at Syracuse. Lysander, in the Hellespont, and Agesilaus, 
in Asia, were liberated for a time from the hateful restraints imposed by 
the constitution of Lycurgus. Both acquired fame abroad ; and both 
returned to be watched and depressed at home. This is not peculiar to 
Sparta. Oligarchy, wherever it has existed, has always stunted the 
sown of genius. Thus it was at Rome, till about a century before the 

-hristian era : we read of abundance of consuls and dictators who won 
battles, and enjoyed triumphs ; but we look in vain for a single man of the 
first order of rateliecs 4: a Pericles, a Demosthenes, or a Hannibal. 
The Gracchi formed a strong democratical party ; Marius revived it; the 
foundations of the old aristocracy were shaken ; and two generations 
fertile in really great men appeared. 

Venice is a still more remarkable instance: in her history we see no- 
thing but the state; aristocracy had destroyed every seed of genius and 
virtue. Her dominion was like herself, lofty and magnificent, but 
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founded on filth and weeds. God forbid that there should ever again 
exist a powerful and civilised state, which, after existing through thirteen 
hundred eventful y@ars, should not bequeath to mankind the memory of 
one great name or one generous action. 

Many writers, and Mr Mitford among the number, have admired the 
stability of the Spartan institutions ; in fact, there is little to admire, and 
less to approve. Oligarchy is the weakest and the most stable of govern- 
ments ; and it is stable because it is weak. It has a sort of valetudinarian 
longevity ; it lives in the balance of Sanctorius; it takes no exercise ; it 
exposes itself to no accident ; it is seized with an hypochondriac alarm at 
every new sensation ; it trembles at every breath ; it lets blood for every 
inflammation : and thus, without ever enjoying a day of health or 
pleasure, drags on its existence to a doting and debilitated old age. 

The Spartans purchased for their government a prolongation of its 
existence by the sacrifice of happiness at home and dignity abroad. They 
cringed to the powerful; they trampled on the weak; they massacred 
their helots ; they betrayed their allies ; they contrived to be a day too 
late for the battle of Marathon ; they attempted to avoid the battle of 
Salamis ; they suffered the Athenians, to whom they owed their lives and 
liberties, to be a second time driven from their country by the Persians, 
that they might finish their own fortifications on the Isthmus ; they at- 
tempted to take advantage of the distress to which exertions in their cause 
had reduced their eonele ah in order to make them their slaves; they 
strove to prevent those who had abandoned their walls to defend them, 
from rebuilding them to defend themselves; they commenced the 
Peloponnesian war in violation of their engagements with Athens; they 
abandoned it in violation of their engagements with their allies; they gave 
up to the sword whole cities which had placed themselves under their 
protection ; they bartered, for advantages confined to themselves, the in- 
terest, the freedom, and the lives of those who had served them most 
faithfully ; they took with equal complacency, and equal infamy, the 
stripes of Elis and the bribes of Persia ; they never showed either re- 
sentment or gratitude ; they abstained from no injury, and they revenged 
none. Above all, they looked on a citizen who served them well as 
their deadliest enemy. These are the arts which protract the existence 
of government. 

Nor were the domestic institutions of Lacedzemon less hateful or less con- 
temptible than her foreign policy. A perpetual interference with every part 
of the system of human life, a constant struggle against nature and rea- 
son, characterised all her laws. To violate even prejudices which have 
taken deep root in the minds of a people is scarcely expedient ; to think 
of extirpating natural appetites and passions is frantic: the external 
symptoms may be occasionally repressed ; but the feeling still exists, and, 
debarred from its natural objects, preys on the disordered mind and body 
of its victim. Thus it is in convents—thus it is among ascetic sects— 
thus it was among the Lacedzemonians. Hence arose that madness, or 
violence approaching to madness, which, in spite of every external 
restraint, often appeared among the most distinguished citizens of Sparta. 
Cleomenes terminated his career of raving cruelty by cutting himself to 
pieces, Pausanias seems to have been absolutely insane ; he formed a 
hopeless and profligate scheme ; he betrayed it by the ostentation of his 
behaviour, and the imprudence of his measures ; and he alienated, by his 
insolence, all who might have served or protected him. Xenophon, a 
warm admirer of Lacedsemon, fwrnishes us with the strongest cvidence 
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to this affect. It is impossible not to observe the brutal and senseless 
fury which characterises almost every Spartan with whom he was 
connected, Clearchus nearly lost his life by his dtuelty. Chirisophus 
deprived his army of the services of a faithful guide by his unreasonable 
and ferocious severity. But it is needless to multiply instances. Ly- 
curgus, Mr Mitford’s favourite legislator, founded his whole system on a 
mistaken principle. He never considered that governments were made 
for men, and not men for governments. Instead of adapting the consti- 
tution to the people, he distorted the minds of the people to suit the con- 
stitution, a scheme worthy of the Laputan Academy of Projectors. And 
this appears to Mr Mitford to constitute his peculiar title to admiration. 
Hear himself: ‘‘ What to modern eyes most strikingly sets that ex- 
traordinary man abeve all other legislators is, that in so many circum- 
stances, apparently out of the reach of law, he controlled and formed to 
his own mind the wills and habits of his people.” I should suppose that 
this gentleman had the advantage of receiving his education under the 
ferula of Dr Pangloss ; for his metaphysics are clearly those of the castle 
of Thunder-ten-tronckh : ‘‘ Remarquez bien que les nez ont été faits pour 
orter des lunettes, aussi avons nous des lunettes. Les jambes sont vis- 
iblement instituées pour étre chaussées, et nous avons des chausses. Les 
cochons étant faits pour étre mangés, nous mangeons du porc toute 
Vannée.” e 
At Athens the laws did not constantly interfere with the tastes of the 
people. The children were not taken from their parents by that universal 
step-mother, the state. They were not starved into thieves, or tortured 
into bullies ; there was no established table at which every one must dine, 
no established style in which every one must converse. An Athenian 
might eat whatever he could afford to buy, and talk as long as he could 
find people to listen. The government did not tell the people what 
opinions they were to hold, or what songs they were to sing. Freedom 
produced excellence. Thus philosophy took its origin. Thus were 
produced those models of poetry, of oratory, and of the arts, which 
scarcely fall short of the standard of ideal excellence. Nothing is more 
conducive to happiness ‘than the free exercise of the mind in pursuits 
congenial to it. This happiness, assuredly, was enjoyed far more at 
Athens than at Sparta. The Athenians are acknowledged even by their 
enemies to have been distinguished, in private life, by their courteous 
and amiable demeanour. Their levity, at least, was better than Spartan 
‘sullenness, and their impertinence than Spartan insolence. Even in 
courage it may be questioned whether they were inferior to the Lacedsemo- 
nians. The great Athenian historian has reported a remarkable observa- 
tion of the great Athenian minister. Pericles maintained that his 
countrymen, without submitting to the hardships of a Spartan education, 
rivalled all the achievements of Spartan valour, and that therefore the 
pleasures and amusements which they enjoyed were to be considered as 
so much clear gain. The infantry of Athens was certainly not cqual to 
that of Lacedzemon ; but this seems to have been caused merely by want 
of practice: the attention of the Athenians was diverted from the disci- 
pline of the phalanx to that of the trireme. The Lacedzemonians, in 
spite of all their boasted valour, were, from the same cause, timid and 
disorderly in naval action. 
But we are told that crimes of great enormity were perpetrated by the 
Athenian government, and the democracies under its protection. It is 
true that Athens too often acted up to the full extent of the laws of war 
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in an age when those laws had not been mitigated by causes which have 
operated in later times. This accusation is, in fact, common to Athens, 
to Lacedzmon, to all the states of Greece, and to all states similarly 
situated. Where communities are very large, the heavier evils of war are 
felt but by few. The ploughboy sings, the spinning-wheel turns round, 
the wedding-day is fixed, whether the last battle were lost or won. In 
little states it cannot be thus ; every man feels in his own property and 
erson the effect of a war. Every man is a soldier, and a soldier fighting 
or his nearest interests. His own trees have been cut down—his own 
corn has been burnt—his own house has been pillaged—his own relations 
have been killed. How can he entertain towards the enemies of his 
country the same feelings with one who has suffered nothing from them, 
except perhaps the addition of a small sum to the taxes which he pays. 
Men in such circumstances cannot be generous. They have too much at 
stake. It is when they are, if I may so express myself, playing for love, it is 
when war is a mere game at chess, it is when they are contending for a 
remote colony, a frontier town, the honours of a flag, a salute, or a title, 
that they can make fine speeches, and do good offices to their enemies. 
The Black Prince waited behind the chair of his captive ; Villars inter- 
changed repartees with Eugene ; George IT. sent congratulations to Louis 
XV., during a war, upon occasion of his escape from the attempt of 
Damien : and these things are fine and generous, and very gratifying to 
the author of the Broad Stone of Honour, and all the other wise men 
who think, like him, that God made the world only for the use of gentle- 
men. But they spring in general from utter heartlessness. No war 
ought ever to be undertaken but under circumstances which render all 
interchange of courtesy between the combatants impossible. It isa bad 
thing that men should hate each other ; but it is far worse that they 
should contract the habit of cutting one another's throats without hatred. 
War is never lenient, but where it is wanton; when men are compelled 
to fight in selfdefence, they must hate and avenge: this may be bad; 
but it is human nature; it is the clay as it came from the hand of the 
otter. 
° It is true that among the dependencies of Athens seditions assumed a 
character more ferocious than even in France, during the reign of terror 
—the accursed Saturnalia of an accursed bondage. It is true that in 
Athens itself, where such convulsions were scarcely known, the condition 
of the higher orders was disagreeable ; that they were compelled to con- 
tribute large sums for the service or the amusement of the public ; and 
that they were sometimes harassed by vexatious informers. Whenever 
such cases occur, Mr Mitford’s scepticism vanishes. The ‘ if,” the 
‘“‘ but,” the “it is said,” the ‘‘ if we may believe,” with which he quali- 
fies every charge against a tyrant or an aristocracy, are at once aban- 
doned. The blacker the story, the firmer is his belief, and he never fails 
to inveigh with hearty bitterness against democracy as the source of every 
species of crime. 

The Athenians, I believe, possessed more liberty than was good for 
them. Yet I will venture to assert that, while the splendour, the intelli- 
gence, and the energy of that great people were peculiar to themselves, 
the crimes with which they are charged arose from causes which were 
common to them with every other state which then existed. The violence 
of faction in that age sprung from a cause which has always been fertile 
in every political and moral evil, domestic slavery. 

The effect of slavery is completely to dissolve the connection which 
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naturally exists between the higher and lower classes of free citizens. The 
rich spend their wealth in purchasing and maintaining slaves. There is 
no demand for the labour of the poor ; the fable of Menenius ceases to be 
applicable ; the belly communicates no nutriment to the members ; there 
is an atrophy in the body politic. The two parties, therefore, proceed 
to extremities utterly unknown in countries where they have mutually 
need of each other. In Rome the oligarchy was too powerful to be sub- 
verted by force ; and neither the tribunes nor the popular assemblies, 
though constitutionally omnipotent, could maintain a successful contest 
against men who possessed the whole property of the state. Hence the 
necessity for measures tending to unsettle the whole frame of society, and 
to take away every motive of industry ; the abolition of debts, and the 
agrarian laws—propositiéns absurdly condemned by men who do not 
consider the circumstances from which they sprung. They were the des- 
perate remedies of a desperate disease. In Greece the oligarchical 
interest was not in general so deeply rooted as at Rome. The multitude, 
therefore, often redressed by force grievances which, at Rome, were com- 
monly attacked under the forms of the constitution. They drove out or 
massacred the rich, and divided their property. If the superior union or 
military skill of the rich rendered them victorious, they took measures 
equally violent, disarmed all in whom. they could not confide, often 
slaughtered great numbers, and occasionally expelled the whole common- 
alty from the city, and remained, with their slaves, the sole inhabi- 
tants. 

From such calamities Athens and Lacedzmon alone were almost com- 
pletely free, At Athens the purses of the rich were laid under regular 
contribution for the support of the poor ; and this, rightly considered, 
was as much a favour to the givers as to the receivers, since no other 
measure could possibly have saved their houses from pillage and their 
persons from violence. It is singular that Mr Mitford should perpetually 
reprobate a policy which was the best that could be pursued in such a 
state of things, and which alone saved Athens from the frightful outrages 
which were perpetrated at Corcyra. 

Lacedzmon, cursed with a system of slavery more odious than has ever 
existed in any other country, avoided this evil by almost totally annihilat- 
ing private property. Lycurgus began by an agrarian law. He abolished 
ail professions except that of arms; he made the whole of his community 
a standing army, every member of which had a common right to the 
services of a crowd of miserable bondmen ; he secured the state from 
sedition at the expense of the Helots. Of all the parts of his system this 
: the most creditable to his head, and the most disgraceful to his 

eart. 

These considerations, and many others of equal importance, Mr Mit- 
ford has neglected ; but he has yet a heavier charge to answer. He has 
made not only illogical inferences, but false statements. While he never 
states, without qualifications and objections, the charges which the 
earliest and best historians have brought against his favourite tyrants, 
Pisistratus, Hippias, and Gelon, he transcribes, without any hesitation, 
the grossest abuse of the least authoritative writers against every demo- 
cracy and every demagogue. Such an accusation should not be made 
without being supported ; and I will therefore select one out of many 
passages which will fully substantiate the charge, and convict Mr Mitford 
of wilful misrepresentation, or of negligence scarcely less culpable. Mr 
Mitford is speaking of one of the greatest men that ever lived, Demos- 
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ence: and comparing him with his rival, Aschines. Let him speak for 
imself. 

‘© In earliest yotith Demosthenes earned an opprobrious nickname by 
the effeminacy of his dress and manner.”” Does if Mitford know that 
Demosthenes denied this charge, and explained the nickname in a per- 
fectly different manner? * And, if he knew it, should he not have stated 
it? He proceeds thus: ‘‘ On emerging from minority, by the Athenian 
law, at five-and-twenty, he earned another opprobrious nickname by a 
prosecution of his guardians, which was considered as-a dishonourable 
attempt to extort money from them.” In the first place Demosthenes 
was not five-and-twenty years of age. Mr Mitford might have learned, 
from so common a book as the Archzologia of Archbishop Potter, that 
at twenty Athenian citizens were freed from the control of their guar- 
dians, and began to manage their own property. The very speech of 
Demosthenes against his guardians proves most satisfactorily that he was 
under twenty. In his speech against Midias, he says that when he under- 
took that prosecution he was quite} a boy. His youth might, therefore, 
excuse the step, even if it had been considered, as Mr Mitford says, a 
dishonourable attempt to extort money. But who considered it as such? 
Not the judges who condemned the guardians. The Athenian courts of 
justice were not the purest in the world ; but their decisions were at least 
as likely to be just as the abuse of a deadly enemy. Mr Mitford refers 
for confirmation of his statement to Atschines and Plutarch. Aischines 
by no means bears him out; and Plutarch directly contradicts him. 
‘*Not long after,” says Mr Mitford, ‘‘he took blows publicly in the 
theater”(I preserve the orthography, if it can be so called, of this 
historian) ‘‘from a petulant youth of rank, named Meidias.” Here are 
two disgraceful mistakes. In the first place, it was long after; eight 
years at the very least, probably much more. In the next place the 
petulant youth, of whom Mr Mitford speaks, was fifty years old.f Really 
Mr Mitford has less reason to censure the carelessness of his predecessors 
than to reform his own. After this monstrous inaccuracy, with regard to 
facts, we may be able to judge what degree of credit ought to be given 
to the vague abuse of such a writer. ‘‘ The cowardice of Demosthenes 
in the field afterwards became notorious.” Demosthenes was a civil 
character; war was not his business. In his time the division be- 
tween military and political offices was beginning to be strongly 
marked ; yet the recollection of the days when every citizen was a soldier 
was still recent. In such states of society a certain degree of disrepute 
always attaches to sedentary men ; but that any leader of the Athenian 
democracy could have been, as Mr Mitford says of Demosthenes, a few 
lines before, remarkable for ‘‘an extraordinary deficiency of personal 
courage,” is absolutely impossible. What mercenary warrior of the time 
exposed his life to greater or more constant perils? Was there a single 
soldier at Chzronea who had more cause to tremble for his safety than 
the orator, who, in case of defeat, could scarcely hope for mercy from 
the people whom he had misled or the prince whom he had opposed? 


* See the speech of Aschines against Timarchus. 

+ MecpaxvAdtov dv Koptdz. 

t Whoever will read the speech of Demosthenes against Midias will find the state- 
ments in the text confirmed, and will have, moreover,’the pleasure of becoming ace 
quainted with one of the finest compositions in the world, 
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Were not the ordinary fluctuations of popular feeling enough to deter 
any coward from engagitff in political conflicts? Isocrates, whom Mr 
Mitford extols, because he constantly employed all“the flowers of his 
school-boy rhetoric to decorate oligarchy and tyranny, avoided the judi- 
cial and political meetings of Athens from mere timidity, and seems to 
have hated democracy only because he durst not look a popular assembly 
in the face. Demosthenes was a man of a feeble constitution : his nerves 
were weak ; but his spirit was high; and the energy and enthusiasm of 
his feelings supported him through life and in death. 

So much for Demosthenes. Now for the orator of aristocracy. I do 
not wish to abuse Aischines. He may have been an honest man. He 
was certainly a great man; and I feel a reverence, of which Mr Mitford 
seems to have no notion, for great men of every party. But, when Mr 
Mitford says that the private character of Aischines was without stain, 
does he remember what Aéschines has himself confessed in his speech 
against Timarchus? I can make allowances, as well as Mr Mitford, for 
persons who lived under a different system of laws and morals ; but let 
them be made impartially. If Demosthenes is to be attacked on account 
of some childish improprieties, proved only by the assertion of an anta- 
gonist, what shall we say of those maturer vices which that antagonist has 
himself acknowledged? ‘‘ Against the private character of Atschines,” 
says Mr Mitford, ‘‘ Demosthenes seems not to have had an insinuation to 
oppose.” Has Mr Mitford ever read the speech of Demosthenes on the 
Embassy? Or can he have forgotten, what was never forgotten by any- 
one else who ever read it, the story which Demosthenes relates with 
such terrible energy of language concerning the drunken brutality of his 
rival? True or false, here is something more thay an insinuation ; and 
nothing can vindicate the historian, who has overlooked it, from the 
charge of negligence or of partiality. But fschines denied the story. 
And did not Demosthenes also deny the story respecting his childish 
nickname, which Mr Mitford has nevertheless told without any qualifica- 
tion? But the judges, or some part of them, showed, by their clamour, 
their disbelief of the relation of Demosthenes. And did not the judges, 
who tried the cause between Demosthenes and his guardians, indicate, 
in a much clearer manner, their approbation of the prosecution? But 
Demosthenes was a demagogue, and is to be slandered. Aischines was 
an aristocrat, and is to be panegyrised. Is this a history, or a party- 
pamphlet ? 

These passages, all selected from a single page of Mr Mitford’s work, 
may give some notion to those readers, who have not the means of com- 
paring his statements with the original authorities, of his extreme 

artiality and carelessness. Indeed, whenever this historian mentions 

emosthenes, he violates all the laws of candour and even of decency ; 
he weighs no authorities ; he makes no allowances ; he forgets the best 
authenticated facts in the history of the times, and the most generally 
recognised principles of human nature. The opposition of the great 
orator to the policy of Philip he represents as neither more nor less than 
deliberate villany. I hold almost the same opinion with Mr Mitford 
respecting the character and the views of that great and accomplished 
prince. But am I, therefore, to pronounce Demosthenes profligate and 
insincere? Surely not. Do we not perpetually see men of the greatest 
talents and the purest intentions misled by national or factious prejudices ? 
The most respectable people in England were, little more than forty 
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years ago, in the habit of uttering the bitterest abuse against Washington 
and Franklin. It is certainly to be regretted that men should err so 

ly in their estifhate of character. But no person who knows any- 
thing of human nature will impute such errors to depravity. 

Mr Mitford is not more consistent with himself than with reason. 
Though he is the advocate of all oligarchies, he is also a warm admirer 
of all kings, and of all citizens who raised themselves to that species of 
sovereignty which the Greeks denominated tyranny. If monarchy, as 
Mr Mitford holds, be in itself a blessing, democracy must be a better 
form of government than aristocracy, which is always opposed to the 
supremacy, and even to the eminence, of individuals. On the other 
hand, it is but one step that separates the demagogue and the 
sovereign, 

If this article had not extended itself to so great a length, I should 
offer a few observations on some other peculiarities of this writer, —his 
general preference of the Barbarians to the Greeks,—his predilection for 
Persians, Carthaginians, Thracians, fof all nations, in short, except that 
great and enlightened nation of which he is the historian. But I will 
confine myself to a single topic. 

Mr Mitford has remarked, with truth and spirit, that ‘* any 
history perfectly written, but especially a Grecian history perfectly 
written, should be a political institute for all nations.” It has not 
occurred to him that a Grecian history, perfectly written, should also be 
a complete record of the rise and progress of poetry, philosophy, and the 
arts. Here his work is extremely deficient. Indeed, though it may seem 
a strange thing to say of a gentleman who has published so many quartos, 
Mr Mitford seems tq entertain a feeling, bordering on contempt, for 
literary and speculative pursuits. The talents of action almost exclusively 
attract his notice ; and he talks with very complacent disdain of ‘‘the 
idle learned.” Homer, indeed, he admires; but principally, I am afraid, 
because he is convinced that Homer could neither read nor write. He 
could not avoid speaking of Socrates ; but he has been far more solicitous 
to trace his death to political causes, and to deduce from it consequences 
unfavourable to Athens, and to popular governments, than to throw light 
on the character and doctrines of the wonderful man, 


‘From whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams that watered all the schools 
Of Academics, old and new, with those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.” 


He does not seem to be aware that Demosthenes was a great orator; he 
represents him sometimes as an aspirant demagogue, sometimes as an 
adroit negotiator, and always as a great rogue. But that in which the 
Athenian excelled all men of all ages, that irresistible eloquence, which 
at the distance of more than two thousand years stirs our blood, and 
brings tears into our eyes, he passes by with a few phrases of common- 
place commendation. The origin of the drama, the doctrines of the 
sophists, the course of Athenian education, the state of the arts and 
sciences, the whole domestic system of the Greeks, he has almost com- 
pletely neglected. Yet these things will appear, to a reflecting man, 
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scarcely less worthy of attention than the taking of Sphacteria or the 
discipline of the targeteers of Iphicrates. 

This, indeed, is a deficiency by no means pecufiar to Mr Mitford. 
Most people .seem to imagine that a detail of public occurrences—the 
operations of sieges—the changes of administrations—-the treaties—the 
conspiracies—the rebellions—is a complete history. Differences of de- 
finition are logically unimportant ; but practically they sometimes pro- 
duce the most momentous effects. Thus it has been in the present case. 
Historians have, almost without exception, confined themselves to the 
public transactions of states, and have left to the negligent administration 
of writers of fiction a province at least equally extensive and valuable. 

All wise statesmen have agreed to consider the prosperity or adversity 
of nations as made up of the happiness or misery of individuals, and to 
reject as chimerical all notions of a public interest of the community, dis- 
tinct from the interest of the component parts. It is therefore strange 
that those whose office it is to supply statesmen with examples and warn- 
ings should omit, as too mean for the dignity of history, circumstances 
which exert the most extensive influence on the state of society. In 
general, the under current of human life flows steadily on, unruffled by 
the storms which agitate the surface. The happiness of the many com- 
monly depends on causes independent of victories or defeats, of revolu- 
tions or restorations,—causes which can be regulated by no laws, and 
which are recorded in no archives. These causes are the things which it 
is of main importance to us to know, not how the Lacedzmonian phalanx 
was broken at Leuctra,—not whether Alexander died of poison or by dis- 
ease. History, without these, is a shell without a kernel ; and such is 
almost all the history which is extant in the world. Paltry skirmishes 
and plots are reported with absurd and useless minuteness ; but im- 
provements the most essential to the comfort of human life extend them- 
selves over the world, and introduce themselves into every cottage, 
before any annalist can condescend, from the dignity of writing about 
generals and ambassadors, to take the least notice of them. Thus the 
progress of the most salutary inventions and discoveries is buried in im- 

enetrable mystery ; mankind are deprived of a most useful species of 
Pnowieige, and their benefactors of their honest fame. Inthe meantime 
every child knows by heart the dates and adventures of a long line of 
barbarian kings. The history of nations, in the sense in which I use the 
word, is often best studied in works not professedly historical. Thucy- 
dides, as far as he goes, is an excellent writer ; yet he affords us far less 
knowledge of the most important particulars relating to Athens than 
Plato or Aristophanes, The little treatise of Xenophon on Domestic 
Economy contains more historical information than all the seven books 
of his Hellenics. ‘The same may be said of the Satires of Horace, of the 
Letters of Cicero, of the novels of Le Sage, of the memoirs of Marmontel. 
Many others might be mentioned ; but these sufficiently illustrate my 
meaning. 

I would hope that there may yet appear a writer who may despise the 
resent narrow limits, and assert the rights of history over every part of 
er natural domain. Should such a writer engage in that enterprise, in 

which I cannot but consider Mr Mitford as having failed, he will record, 
indeed, all that is interesting and important in military and political 
transactions ; but he will not think anything too trivial for the gravity of 
history which is not too trivial to promote or diminish the happiness of 
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man. He will portray in vivid colours the domestic society, the mantiers, 
the amusements, thg conversation of the Greeks. He will not disdain to 
discuss the state of agriculture, of the mechanical arts, and of the con- 
veniences of life. The progress of painting, of sculpture, and of architec- 
ture, will form an important part of his plan. But, above all, his atten- 
tion will be given to the history of that splendid literature from which 
has sprung all the strength, the wisdom, the freedom, and the glory, of 
the western world. 

Of the indifference which Mr Mitford shows on this subject I will not 
speak ; for I cannot speak with fairness. It is a subject on which I love 
to forget the accuracy of a judge, in the veneration of a worshipper and 
the gratitude of a child. If we consider merely the subtlety of disquisi- 
tion, the force of imagination, the perfect energy and elegance of expres- 
sion which characterise the great works of Athenian genius, we must 
pronounce them intrinsically most valuable ; but what shall we say when 
we reflect that from hence have sprung directly or indirectly, all the 
noblest creations of the human intellect ; that from hence were the vast 
accomplishments and the brilliant fancy of Cicero ; the withering fire of 
Juvenal ; the plastic imagination of Dante ; the humour of Cervantes ; 
the comprehension of Bacon; the wit of Butler; the supreme and 
universal excellence of Shakspeare? All the triumphs of truth and 
genius over prejudice and power, in every country and in every age, 
have been the triumphs of Athens. Wherever a few great minds have 
made a stand against violence and fraud, in the cause of liberty and 
reason, there has been her spirit in the midst of them ; inspiring, encour- 
aging, consoling ;—by the lonely lamp of Erasmus; by the restless bed 
of Pascal; in the tribune of Mirabeau ; in the cell of Galileo ; on the 
scaffold of Sidney. But who shall estimate her influence on private hap- 
piness? Who shall say how many thousands have been made wiser, 
happier, and better, by those pursuits in which she has taught mankind 
to engage : to how many the studies which took their rise from her have 
been wealth in poverty,—liberty in bondage,—health in sickness,— 
society in solitude ? Her power is indecd manifested at the bar, in the 
senate, in the field of battle, in the schools of philosophy. But these are 
not her glory. Wherever literature consoles sorrow, or assuages pain, — 
wherever it brings gladness to eyes which fail with wakefulness and tears, 
and ache for the dark house and the long sleep,—there is exhibited, in its 
noblest form, the immortal influence of Athens. 

The dervise, in the Arabian tale, did not hesitate to abandon to his 
comrade the camels with their load of jewels and gold, while he retained 
the casket of that mysterious juice which enabled him to behold at one 
glance all the hidden riches of the universe. Surely it is no exaggeration 
to say that no external advantage is to be compared with that purification 
of the intellectual eye which gives us to contemplate the infinite wealth 
of the mental world, all the hoarded treasures of its primeval dynasties, 
all the shapeless ore of its yet unexplored mines. This is the gift of 
Athens to man. Her freedom and her power have for more than twenty 
centuries been annihilated; her people have degenerated into timid 
slaves ; her language into a barbarous jargon; her temples have been 
given up to the successive depredations of Romans, Turks, and Scotch- 
men ; but her intellectual empire is imperishable. And when those who 
have rivalled her greatness shall have shared her fate ; when civilisation 
and knowledge shall have fixed their abode in distant continents ; when 
the sceptre shall have passed away from England; when, perhaps, tra- 
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vellérs from distant regions shall in vain labour to decipher on some 
. mouldering pedestal the name of our proudest chief; shall hear savage 
hymns chaunted to some misshapen idol over the ruined dome of our 
proudest temple; and shall ‘see a single naked fisherman wash his nets 
im the river of the ten thousand masts ;—her influence and her glory will 
still suryive,—fresh in eternal youth, exempt from mutability and decay, 
immortal as the intellectual principle from which they derived their 
origin, and over which they exercise their control. 
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THE public voice has assigned to Dryden the first place in the second 
rank of our poets,—no mean station in a table of intellectual precedency 
so rich in illustrious names. It is allowed that, even of the few who 
were his superiors in genius, none has exercised a more extensive or 
irra influence on the national habits of thought and expression. 

is life was commensurate with the period during which a great revolu- 
tion in the public taste was effected ; and in that revolution he played 
the part of Cromwell. By unscrupulously taking the lead in its wildest 
excesses, he obtained the absolute guidance of it. By trampling on laws, 
he acquired the authority of a legislator. By signalising himself as the 
most daring and irreverent of rebels, he raised himself to the dignity of 
a recognised prince. He commenced his career by the most frantic out- 
rages. He terminated it in the repose of established sovereignty,—the 
author of a new code, the root of a new dynasty. 

Of Dryden, however, as of almost every man who has been dis- 
tinguished either in the literary or in the political world, it may be said 
that the course which he pursued, and the effect which he produced, 
depended less on his personal qualities than on the circumstances in 
which he was placed. Those who have read history with discrimination 
know the fallacy of those panegyrics and invectives which represent 
individuals as effecting great moral and intellectual revolutions, subverting 
established systems, and imprinting a new character on their age. The 
difference between one man and another is by no means so great as the 
superstitious crowd supposes. But the same feelings which in ancient 
Rome produced the apotheosis of a popular emperor, and in modern 
Rome the canonisation of a devout prelate, lead men to cherish an 
illusion which furnishes them with something to adore. By a law of 
association, from the operation of which even minds the most strictly 
regulated by reason are not wholly exempt, misery disposes us to hatred, 
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and happiness to love, although there may be no person to whom our 
misery or our happiness can be ascribed. The peevishness of an invalid 
vents itself even on those who alleviate his pain. Thé good humour of a 
man elated by success often displays itself towards enemies. In the 
same manner, the feelings of pleasure and admiration, to which the con- 
templation of great event gives birth, make an object where they do not 
find it. Thus, nations descend to the absurdities of Egyptian idolatry, 
and worship stocks and reptiles-—-Sacheverells and Wilkeses. They even 
fall prostrate before a deity to which they have themselves given the 
form which commands their veneration, and which, unless fashioned 
by them, would have remained a shapeless block. They persuade them- 
selves that they are the creatures of what they have themselves created. 
For, in fact, it is the age that forms the man, not the man that forms the 
age. Great minds do indeed re-act on the society which has made them 
what they are ; but they only pay with interest what they have received. 
We extol Bacon, and sneer at Aquinas. But, if their situations had been 
changed, Bacon might have been the Angelical Doctor, the most subtle 
Aristotelian of the schools; the Dominican might have led forth the 
sciences from their house of bondage. If Luther had been born in the 
tenth century, he would have effected no reformation. If he had never 
heen born at all, it is evident that the sixteenth century could not have 
elapsed without a great schism in the church. Voltaire, in the days of 
Louis the Fourteenth, would probably have been, like most of the liter- 
ary men of that time, a zealous Jansenist, eminent among the defenders 
of efficacious grace, a bitter assailant of the lax morality of the Jesuits 
and the unreasonable decisions of the Sorbonne. If Pascal had entered 
on his literary career when intelligence was more general, and abuses 
at the same time more flagrant, when the church was polluted by the 
Iscariot Dubois, the court disgraced by the orgies of Canillac, and the 
nation sacrificed to the juggles of Law, if he had lived to see a dynasty of 
harlots, an empty treasury and a crowded harem, an army formidable 
only to those whom it should have protected, a priesthood just religious 
enough to be intolerant, he might possibly, like every man of genius in 
France, have imbibed extravagant prejudices against monarchy and 
Christianity. The wit which blasted the sophisms of Escobar—the im- 
passioned eloquence which defended the sisters of Port Royal—the 
imtellectual hardihood which was not beaten down even by Papal 
authority—might have raised him to the Patriarchate of the Philosophical 
Church. It was long disputed whether the honour of inventing the 
method of Fluxions belonged to Newton or to Leibnitz. It is now 
generally allowed that these great men made the same discovery at the 
same time. Mathematical science, indeed, had then reached such a point 
that, if neither of them had ever existed, the principle must inevitably 
have occurred to some person within a few years, So in our own time 
the doctrine of rent, now universally received by political economists, was 
propounded, almost at the same moment, by two writers unconnected 
with each other. Preceding speculators had long been blundering round 
about it ; and it could not possibly have been missed much longer by the 
most heedless inquirer. We are inclined to think that, with respect to 
every great addition which has been made to the stock of human know- 
ledge, the case has been similar; that without Copernicus we should 
have been Copernicans,—that without Columbus America would have 
been discovered,—that without Locke we should have possessed a just 
theory of the origin of human ideas. Society indeed has its great men 
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and its little men, as the earth has its mountains and its valleys. But 
the inequalities of intellect, like the inequalities of the surface of our 
globe, bear so sm&ll a proportion to the mass, that, in calculating its 

reat revolutions, they may safely be neglected. The sun illuminates the 
Fills, while it is still below the horizon, and truth is discovered by the 
highest minds a little before it becomes manifest to the multitude. “This 
is the extent of their superiority. They are the first to catch and reflect 
a light, which, without their assistance, must, in a short time, be visible 
to those who lie far beneath them. 

The same remark will apply equally to the finearts. The laws on which 
depend the progress and decline of poetry, painting, and sculpture, 
operate with little less certainty than those which regulate the periodical] 
returns of heat and cold, of fertility and barrenness. Those who seem to 
Jead the public taste are, in general, merely outrunning it in the direction 
which it is spontaneously pursuing. Without a just apprehension of the 
laws to which we have alluded the merits and defects of Dryden can be 
but imperfectly understood. We will, therefore, state what we conceive 
them to be. 

The ages in which the master-pieces of imagination have been produced 
have by no means been those in which taste has been most correct. It 
seems that the creative faculty, and the critical faculty, cannot exist to- - 
gether in their highest perfection. The causes of this phenomenon it is 
not difficult to assign. : 

It is true that the man who is best able to take a machine to pieces, 
and who most clearly comprehends the manner in which all its wheels 
and springs conduce to its general effect, will be the man most competent 
to form another machine of similar power. In ajl the branches of 
physical and moral science which admit of perfect analysis, he who can 
resolve will be able to combine. But the analysis which criticism can 
effect of poetry is necessarily imperfect. One element must for ever elude 
its researches ; and that is the very clement by which poetry is poetry. 
In the description of nature, for example, a judicious reader will easily 
detect an incongruous image. But he will find it impossible to explain 
in what consists the art of a writer who, in a few words, brings some 
spot before him so vividly that he shall know it as if he had lived there 
from childhood ; while another, employing the same materials, the same 
verdure, the same water, and the same flowers, commiting no inaccuracy, 
introducing nothing which can be positively pronounced superfluous, 
omitting nothing which can be positively pronounced necessary, shall 
produce no more effect than an advertisement of a capital residence and 
a desirable pleasure-ground. To take another example: the great fea- 
tures of the character of Hotspur are obvious to the most superficial 
reader. We at once perceive that his courage is splendid, his thirst of 
glory intense, his animal spirits high, his temper careless, arbitrary, and 
ee ; that he indulges his own humour without caring whose feelings 

e€ may wound, or whose enmity he may provoke, by his levity. Thus 
far criticism will go. But something is still wanting. A man might 
have all those qualities, and every other quality which the most minute 
examiner can introduce into his catalogue of the virtues and faults of 
Hotspur, and yet he would not be Hotspur. Almost everything that we 
have said of him applies equally to Falconbridge. Yet in the mouth of 
Falconbridge most of his speeches would seem out of place. In real life 
this perpetually occurs. We are sensible of wide differences between 
men whom, if we were required to describe them, we should describe in 
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almost the same terms. If we were attempting {o draw elaborate charac- 
ters of them, we should scarcely be able to point out any etrong eae 

tion ; yet we approach them with feelings altogether dissimilar. We 
cannot conceive of them as using the expressions or the gestures of each 
other. Letus suppose that a zoologist should attempt to give an account 
of some animal, a porcupine for instance, to people who had never seen 

it. The porcupine, he might say, is of the class mammalia, and the 
order glires. ‘There are whiskers on its face ; it is two feet long; it has 
four toes before, five behind, two fore teeth, and eight grinders. Its 
body is covered with hair and quills. And, when all this has been said, 

would any one of the auditors have formed a just idea of a porcupine ? 
Would any two of them have formed the same idea? There might 
exist innumerable races of animals, possessing all the characteristics 
which have been mentioned yet altogether unlike to each other. What. 
the description of our naturalist is to a real porcupine, the remarks of 
criticism are to the images of poetry. What it so imperfectly decomposes 
it cannot perfectly reconstruct. It is evidently as impossible to produce 
an Othello or a Macbeth by reversing an analytical process so defective, 

as it would be for an anatomist to form a living man out of the fragments 
of his dissecting-room. In both cases the vital principle eludes the 
finest instruments, and vanishes in the very instant in which its seat is 
touched. Hence those who, trusting to their critical skill, attempt to 
write poems give us, not images of things, but catalogues of qualities. 
Their characters are allegories—not good men and bad men, but cardinal 
virtues and deadly sins. We seem to have fallen among the acquaint- 
ances of our old friend Christian: sometimes we meet Mistrust and 
Timorous ; sometimes Mr Hate-good and Mr Love-lust; and then 
again Prudence, Piety, and Charity. 

That critical discernment is not sufficient to make men poets, is gene- 
rally allowed. Why it should keep them from becoming poets, is not 
perhaps equally evident ; but the fact is, that poetry requires not an 
examining but a believing frame of mind. Those feel it most, and write 
it best, who forget that it is a work of art; to whom its imitations, like 
the realities from which they are taken, are subjects, not for connoisseur- 
ship, but for tears and laughter, resentment and affection ; who are too 
much under the influence of the illusion to admire the genius which has 
oe it; who are too much frightened for Ulysses in the cave of 

olyphemus to care whether the pun about Outis be good or bad ; who 
sis that such a person as Shakspeare ever existed, while they weep 
and curse with Lear. It is by giving faith to the creations of the imagi- 
nation that a man becomes a poet. It is by treating those creations as 
deceptions, and by resolving them, as nearly as possible, into their 
elements, that he becomes a critic. In the moment in which the skill of 
the artist is perceived, the spell of the art is broken. 

These considerations account for the absurdities into which the greatest 
writers have fallen, when they have attempted to give general rules for 
composition, or to pronounce judgment on the works of others. They 
are unaccustomed to analyse what they feel; they, therefore, perpetually 
refer their emotions to causes which have not in the slightest degree 
tended to produce them. They feel pleasure in reading a book. They 
never consider that this pleasure may be the effect of ideas which some 
unmeaning expression, striking on the first link of a chain of associations, 
may have called up in their own minds—-that they have themselves fur- 
nished to the author the beauties which they admire, 
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Cervantes is the delight of all classes of readers, Every school-boy 
thumbs to ae fhe most wretched translations of his romance, and 
knows the lantern jaws of the Knight Errant, and the broad cheeks of 
the Squire, as well as the faces of his own playfellows. The most ex- 
perienced and fastidious judges are amazed at the perfection of that art 
which extracts inextinguishable laughter from the greatest of human calami- 
ties without once violating the reverence due to it ; at that discriminating 
delicacy of touch which makes a character exquisitely ridiculous, without 
impairing its worth, its grace, or its dignity. In Don Quixote are several 
dissertations on the principles of poetic and dramatic writing. No pas- 
sages in the whole work exhibit stronger marks of labour and attention ; 
and no passages in any work with which we are acquainted are more 
worthless and puerile. In our time they would scarcely obtain admit- 
tance into the literary department of the Morning Post. Every reader 
of the Divine Comedy must be struck by the veneration which Dante 
expresses for writers far inferior to himself. He will not lift up his eyes 
from the ground in the presence of Brunetto, all whose works are not 
worth the worst of his own hundred cantos. He does not venture to 
walk in the same line with the bombastic Statius. His admiration of 
Virgil is absolute idolatry. If, indeed, it had been excited by the elegant, 
splendid, and harmonious diction of the Roman poet, it would not have 
been altogether unreasonable ; but it is rather as an authority on ay ty 
of philosophy, than as a work of imagination, that he values the Aineid. 
The most trivial passages he regards as oracles of the highest authority, 
and of the most recondite meaning. He describes his conductor as the 
sea of all wisdom—the sun which heals every disordered sight. As he 
judged of Virgil, the Italians of the fourteenth century judged of him ; 
they were proud of him; they praised him ; they struck medals bearing 
his head ; they quarrelled for the honour of possessing his remains; they 
maintained professors to expound his writings. But what they admired 
was not that mighty imagination which called a new world into existence, 
and made all its sights and sounds familiar to the eye and ear of the 
mind. They said little of those awful and lovely creations on which later 
critics delight to dwell—Farinata lifting his haughty and tranquil brow 
from his couch of everlasting fire—the lion-like repose of Sordello—or 
the light which shone from the celestial smile of Beatrice. They extolled 
their great poet for his smattering of ancient literature and history ; for 
his logic and his divinity ; for his absurd physics, and his more absurd 
metaphysics ; for everything but that in which he pre-eminently excelled. 
Like the fool in the story, who ruined his dwelling by digging for gold, 
which, as he had dreamed, was concealed under its foundations, they 
laid waste one of the noblest works of human genius, by seeking in it 
for buried treasures of wisdom which existed only in their own wild 
reveries. The finest passages were little valued till they had been debased 
into some monstrous allegory. Louder applause was given to the lecture 
on fate and free-will, or to the ridiculous astronomical theories, than to 
those tremendous lines which disclose the secrets of the tower of hunger, 
or to that half-told tale of guilty love, so passionate and so full of tears. 

We do not mean to say that the contemporaries of Dante read with 
less emotion than their descendants of Ugolino groping among the wasted 
corpses of his children, or of Francesca starting at the tremulous kiss and 
dropping the fatal volume. Far from it. We believe that they admired 
these things less than ourselves, but that they felt them more. We 
should perhaps say that they felt them too much to admire them, The 
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progress of a nation from barbarism to civilisation produces a change 
similar to that which takes place during the progress of an individual 
from infancy to mature age. What man does not rémember with regret 
the first time that he read Robinson Crusoe? Then, indeed, he was 
unable to appreciate the powers of the writer; or, rather, he neither 
knew nor cared whether the book had a writer at all. He probably 
thought it not half so fine as some rant of Macpherson about dark- 
browed Foldath, and white-bosomed Strinadona. He now values Fingal 
and Temora only as showing with how little evidence a story may be 
believed, and with how little merit a book may be popular. Of the 
romance of Defoe he entertains the highest opinion. He perceives the 
hand of a master in ten thousand touches which formerly he passed by 
without notice. But, though he understands the merits of the narrative 
better than formerly, he is far less interested by it. Xury, and Friday, 
and pretty Poll, the boat with the shoulder-of-mutton sail, and the 
canoe which could not be brought down to the water edge, the tent 
with its hedge and ladders, the preserve of kids, and the den where 
the old goat died, can never again be to him the realities which they 
were. The days when his favourite volume set him upon making wheel- 
barrows and chairs, upon digging caves and fencing huts in the garden, 
can never return, Such is the law of our nature. Our judgment ripens ; 
our imagination decays. We cannot at once enjoy the flowers of the 
spring of life and the fruits of its autumn, the pleasures of close investi- 
gation and those of agreeable error. We cannot sit at once in the front 
of the stage and behind the scenes. We cannot be under the illusion of 
the spectacle, while we are watching the movements of the ropes and 
pulleys which dispose it. 

The chapter in which Fielding describes the behaviour of Partridge at 
the theatre affords so complete an illustration of our proposition, that 
we cannot refrain from quoting some parts of it. 


‘* Partridge gave that credit to Mr Garrick which he had denied 
to Jones, and fell into so violent a trembling that his knees knocked 
against each other. Jones asked him what was the matter, and whether 
he was afraid of the warrior upon the stage ?—‘ O, la, sir,’ said he, ‘I 
foe now it is what you told me. Iam not afraid of anything, for I 

now it is but a play ; and if it was really a ghost, it could do one no 
harm at such a distance and in so much company; and yet, if I was 
frightened, 1 am not the only person.’-—‘ Why, who,’ cries Jones, ‘ dost 
thou take to be such a coward here besides thyself? ’—‘ Nay, you may 
call me a coward if you will ; but if that little man there upon the stage 
is not frightened, I never saw any man frightened in my life.’ . . . He sat 
with his eyes fixed partly on the ghost and partly on Hamlet, and with 
his mouth open; the same passions which succeeded each other in 
Hamlet, succeeding likewise in him... . 

‘* Little more worth remembering occurred during the play, at the end 
of which Jones asked him which of the players he liked best? To this 
he answered, with some appearance of indignation at the question, ‘The 
King, without doubt.’—‘ Indeed, Mr Partridge,’ says Mrs Miller, ‘ you 
are not of the same opinion with the town ; for they are all agreed that 
Hamlet is acted by the best player who was ever on the stage.’—‘ He the. 
best player!’ cries Partridge, with a contemptuous sneer ; ‘ why I could 
act as well as he myself. Iam sure if I had seen a ghost, 1 should have 
looked in the very same manner, and done just as he did, And then to 
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be sure, in that scene, as you called it, between him and his mother, 
where you told me he acted so fine, why any man, that is, any good 
man, that had sucl? a mother, would have done exactly the same. I 
know you are only joking with me ; but indeed, madam, though I never 
was at a pisy in London, yet I have seen acting before in the country, 
and the King for my money ; he speaks all his words distinctly, and half 
as loud again as the other. Anybody may see he is an actor.’ ” 


In this excellent passage Partridge is represented as a very bad 
theatrical critic. But none of those who laugh at him possess the tithe 
of his sensibility to theatrical excellence. He admires in the wrong 
place ; but he trembles in the right place. It is indeed because he is so 
much excited by the acting of Garrick, that he ranks him below the 
strutting, mouthing performer, who personates the King. So, we have 
heard it said that, in some parts of Spain and Portugal, an actor who 
should represent a depraved character finely, instead of calling down the 
applauses of the audience, is hissed and pelted without mercy. It would 
be the same in England, if we, for one moment, thought that Shylock or 
Iago was standing before us. While the dramatic art was in its infancy 
at Athens, it produced similar effects on the ardent and imaginative 
spectators. It is said that they blamed /Eschylus for frightening them 
into fits with his Furies. Herodotus tells us that, when Phrynichus pro- 
duced his tragedy on the fall of Miletus, they fined him in a penalty of a 
thousand drachmas for torturing their feelings by so pathetic an exhibi- 
tion. They did not regard him as a great artist, but merely as a man 
who had given them pain. When they woke from the distressing illu- 
sion, they treated the author of it as they would have treated a messenger 
who should have brought them fatal and alarming tidings which turned 
out to be false. In the same manner, a child screams with terror at the 
sight of a person in anugly mask. Fle has perhaps seen the mask put 
on. But his imagination is too strong for his reason ; and he entrcats 
that it may be taken off. 

We should act in the same manner if the grief and horror produced in 
us by works of the imagination amounted to real torture. But in us 
these emotions are comparatively languid. ‘They rarely affect our 
appetite or our sleep. They leave us sufficiently at ease to trace them to 
their causes, and to estimate the powers which produce them. Our 
attention is speedily diverted from the images which call forth our tears 
to the art by which those images have been selected and combined. We 
applaud the genius of the writer. We applaud our own sagacity and 
sensibility ; and we are comforted. 

Yet, though we think that in the progress of nations towards refinement 
the reasoning powers are improved at the expense of the imagination, we 
acknowledge that to this rule there are many apparent exceptions. We 
are not, however, quite satisfied that they are more than apparent. Men 
reasoned better, for example, in the time of Elizabeth than in the time of 
Egbert ; and they also wrote better poetry. But we must distinguish 
between poetry as a mental act, and poetry as a species of composition. 
If we take it in the latter sense, its excellence depends not solely on the 
vigour of the imagination, but partly also on the instruments which the 
imagination employs. Within certain limits, therefore, poetry may be 
improving while the poetical faculty is decaying. The vividness of the 
picture presented to the reader is not necessarily proportioned to the 
vividness of the prototype which exists in the mind of the writer. In 
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the other arts we see this clearly. Should a man, gifted by nature with 
all the genius of Canova, attempt to carve a statue without instruction 
as to the management of his chisel, or attention té the anatomy of the 
human body, he would produce something compared with which the 
Highlander at the door of a snuff shop would deserve admiration. If an 
uninitiated Raphael were to attempt a painting, it would be a mere 
daub ; indeed, the connoisseurs say that the early works of Raphael are 
little better. Yet, who can attribute this to want of imagination? Who 
can doubt that the youth of that great artist was passed amidst an ideal 
world of beautiful and majestic forms? Or, who will attribute the differ- 
ence which appears between his first rude essays and his magnificent 
Transfiguration to a change in the constitution of his mind? In poetry, 
as in painting and sculpture, it is necessary that the imitator should be 
well acquainted with that which he undertakes to imitate, and expert in 
the mechanical part of his art. Genius will not furnish him with a 
vocabulary : it will not teach him what word most exactly corresponds 
to his idea, and will most fully convey it to others: it will not make him 
a great descriptive poet, till he has looked with attention on the face of 
nature; or a great dramatist, till he has felt and witnessed much of the 
influence of the passions. Information and experience are, therefore, 
necessary ; not for the purpose of strengthening the imagination, which 
is never so strong as in people incapable of reasoning—savages, children, 
madmen, and dreamers ; but for the purpose of enabling the artist to 
communicate his conceptions to others. 

In a barbarous age the imagination exercises a despotic power. So 
strong is the perception of what is unreal that it often overpowers all the 
passions of the mind and all the sensations of the body. At first, indeed, 
the phantasm remains undivulged, a hidden treasure, a wordless poetry, 
an invisible painting, a silent music, a dream of which the pains and plea- 
sures exist to the dreamer alone, a bitterness which the heart only know- 
eth, a joy with which a stranger intermeddleth not. The machinery, 
by which ideas are to be conveyed from one person to another, Is 
as yet rude and defective. Between mind and mind there is a 
great gulf. The imitative arts do not exist, or are in their lowest 
state. But the actions of men amply prove that the faculty which gives 
birth to those arts is morbidly active. It is not yet the inspiration of 
poets and sculptors ; but it is the amusement of the day, the terror of 
the night, the fertile source of wild superstitions. It turns the clouds 
into gigantic shapes, and the winds into doleful voices. ‘The belief 
which springs from it is more absolute and undoubting than any which 
can be derived from evidence. It resembles the faith which we repose 
in our own sensations. Thus, the Arab, when covered with wounds, 
saw nothing but the dark eyes and the green kerchief of a beckoning 
Houri. The Northern warrior laughed in the pangs of death when he 
thought of the mead of Valhalla. 

The first works of the imagination are, as we have said, poor and rude, 
mot from the want of genius, but from the ‘want of materials. Phidias 
could have done nothing with an old tree and a fish-bone, or Homer with 
the language of New Holland. 

Yet the effect of these early performances, imperfect as they must 
necessarily be, is immense. All deficiencies are supplied by the suscepti- 
bility of those to whom they are addressed. We all know what pleasure 
a wooden doll, which may be bought for sixpence, will afford to a little 
girl, She will require no other company. She will nurse it, dress it, 
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and talk to it allday. No grown-up man takes half so much delight in 
one of the incomparable babies of Chantrey. In the same manner, 
savages are more afftcted by the rude compositions of their bards than 
nations more advanced in civilisation by the greatest master-pieces of 
oetry. 

in process of time, the instruments by which the imagination works 
are brought to perfection. Men have not more imagination than their 
rude ancestors. We strongly suspect that they have much less. But they 
produce better works of imagination. Thus, uP to a certain period, the 
diminution of the poetical powers is far more than compensated by the 
improvement of all the appliances and means of which those powers 
stand in need. Then comes the short period of splendid and consum- 
mate excellence. And then, from causes against which it is vain to 
‘struggle, poetry begins to decline. The progress of language, which was 
at first favourable, becomes fatal to it, and, instead of compensating for 
the decay of the imagination, accelerates that decay, and renders it more 
obvious. When the adventurer in the Arabian tale anointed one of his 
eyes with the contents of the magical box, all the riches of the earth, how- 
ever widely dispersed, however sacredly concealed, became visible to 
him. But, when he tried the experiment on both eyes, he was struck 
with blindness. What the enchanted elixir was to the sight of the body, 
language is to the sight of the imagination. At first it calls up a world 
of glorious illusions ; but, when it becomes, too copious, it altogether 
destroys the visual power. 

As the development of the mind proceeds, symbols, instead of being 
employed to convey images, are substituted for them. Civilised men 
think as they trade, not in kind, but by means of a circulating medium. 
In these circumstances, the sciences improve x aly and criticism 
among the rest ; but poetry, in the highest sense of the word, disappears. 
Then comes the dotage of the fine arts, 2 second childhood, as feeble as 
the former, and far more hopeless. ‘This is the age of critical poetry, of 
poetry by courtesy, of poetry to which the memory, the judgment, and 
the wit contribute far more than the imagination. We readily allow that 
many works of this description are excellent : we will not contend with 
those who think them more valuable than the great poems of an earlier 
period. We only maintain that they belong to a different species of com- 
position, and are produced by a different faculty. 

It is some consolation to reflect that this critical school of poetry im- 
proves as the science of criticism improves; and that the science of 
Criticism, like every other science, is constantly tending towards perfec- 
tion. As experiments are multiplied, principles are better understood. 

In some countries, in our own for example, there has been an interval 
between the downfall of the creative school and the rise of the critical, a 
period during which imagination has been in its decrepitude, and taste in 
its infancy. Such a revolutionary interregnum as this will be deformed 
by every species of extravagance. 

The first victory of good taste is over the bombast and conceits which 
deform such times as these. But criticism is still in a very imperfect state. 
What is accidental is for a long time confounded with what is essential. 
General theories are drawn from detached facts. How many hours the 
action of a play may be allowed to occupy,—how many similes an Epic 
Poet may introduce into his first book,—-whether a piece, which is 
acknowledged to have a beginning and an end, may not be without a 
middle, and other questions as puerile as these, formerly occupied the 
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attention of men of letters in France, and even in this country. Poets, in 
such circumstances as these, exhibit all the narrowness and feebleness ‘of 
the criticism by which their manner has been fashioned. From out- 
rageous absurdity they are preserved indeed by their timidity. But they 
perpetually sacrifice nature and reason to arbitrary canons of taste. In 
their eagerness to avoid the mala prohibita of a foolish code, they are 
perpetually rushing on the ma/a in se. Their great predecessors, it is 
true, were as bad critics as themselves, or perhaps worse, but those pre- 
decessors, as we have attempted to show, were inspired by a faculty in- 
dependent of criticism, and, therefore, wrote well while they judged ill. 
n time men begin to take more rational and comprehensive views of 
literature. The analysis of poetry, which, as we have remarked, must at 
best be imperfect, approaches nearer and nearer to exactness. The 
merits of the wonderful models of former times are justly appreciated. 
The frigid productions of a later age are rated at no more than their 
proper value. Pleasing and ingenious imitations of the manner of the 
great masters appear. Poetry has a partial revival, a Saint Martin’s 
Sugnmer, which, after a period of dreariness and decay, agreeably 
reminds us of the splendour of its June. A second harvest is gathered 
in; though, growing on a spent soil, it has not the heart of the former. 
Thus, in the present age, Monti has successfully imitated the style of 
Dante ; and something of the Elizabethan inspiration has been caught by 
several eminent countrymen of our own. But never will Italy produce 
another Inferno, or England another Hamlet. We look on the beauties 
of the modern imitations with feelings similar to those with which we see 
flowers disposed in vases, to ornament the drawing-rooms of a capital. 
We doubtless regard them with pleasure, with greater pleasure, perhaps, 
because, in the midst of a place ungenial to them, they remind us of the 
distant spots on which they flourish in spontaneous exuberance. But we 
miss the sap, the freshness, and the bloom. Or, if we may borrow 
another illustration from Queen Scheherezade, we would compare the 
writers of this school to the jewellers who were employed to complete 
the unfinished window of the palace of Aladdin. Whatever skill or cost 
could do was done. Palace and bazaar were ransacked for precious 
stones. Yet the artists, with all their dexterity, with all their assiduity, 
and with all their vast means, were unable to produce anything compar- 
able to the wonders which a spirit of a higher order had wrought in a 
at night. 
he history of every literature with which we are acquainted confirms, 
‘we think, the principles which we have laid down. In Greece we see 
the imaginative school of poetry gradually fading into the critical. 
fEschylus and Pindar were succeeded by Sophocles, Sophocles by 
Euripides, Euripides by the Alexandrian versifiers. Of these last, 
Theocritus alane has left compositions which deserve to be read. The 
splendour and grotesque fairyland of the Old Comedy, rich with such 
ok iri hues, peopled with such fantastic shapes, and vocal alternately 
with the sweetest peals of music and the loudest bursts of elvish laughter, 
disappeared for ever. The master-pieces of the New Comedy are known 
to us by Latin translations of extraordinary merit. From these transla- 
tions, and from the expressions of the ancient critics, it is clear that the 
original compositions were distinguished by grace and sweetness, that 
they sparkled with wit, and abounded with pleasing sentiment ; but that 
the creative power was gone. Fae Cresar called Terence a half Menan- 
der,—a sure proof that Menander was not a quarter Aristophanes. 
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The literature of the Romans was merely a continuation of the litera- 
ture of the aie The pupils started from the point at which their 
masters had, in the course of many generations arrived. They thus 
almost wholly missed the period of original invention. The only Latin 
poets whose writings exhibit much vigour of imagination are Lucretius 
and Catullus. The Augustan age produced nothing equal to their finer 
passages. 

In France that licensed jester, whose jingling cap and motley coat 
concealed more genius than ever mustered in the saloon of Ninon or of 
Madame Geoffrin, was succeeded by writers as decorous and as tiresome 
as gentlemen ushers. 

The poetry of Italy and of Spain has undergone the same change. But 
nowhere has the revolution been more complete and violent than in 
England. The same person who, when a boy, had clapped his thrilling 
hands at the first representation of the Tempest might, without attaining 
to a marvellous longevity, have lived to read the earlier works of Prior 
and Addison. The change, we believe, must, sooner or later, have taken 
place. But its progress was accelerated, and its character modified, by 
the political occurrences of the times, and particularly by two events, 
the closing of the theatres under the Commonwealth, and the restoration 
of the House of Stuart. 

We have said that the critical and poetical faculties are not only distinct, 
but almost incompatible. The state of our literature during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James the First is a strong confirmation of this remark. 
The greatest works of imagination that the world has ever seen were 
produced at that period. ‘The national taste, in the meantime, was to 
the last degree detestable. Alliteratidbns, puns, antithetical forms of 
expression lavishly employed where no corresponding opposition existed 
between the thoughts expressed, strained allegories, pedantic allusions, 
everything, in short, quaint and affected, in matter and manner, made up 
what was then considered as fine writing. The eloquence of the bar, the 
pulpit, and the council-board, was deformed by conceits which would 
have disgraced the rhyming shepherds of an Italian academy. The king 

uibbled on the throne. We might, indeed, console ourselves by reflecting 
that his majesty was a fool. But the chancellor quibbled in concert from 
the wool-sack : and the chancellor was Francis Bacon. It is needless 
to mention Sidney and the’ whole tribe of Euphuists ; for Shakspeare 
himself, the greatest poet that ever lived, falls into the same fault when- 
ever he means to be particularly fine. While he abandons himself to the 
impulse of his imagination, his compositions are not only the sweetest and 
the most sublime, but also the most faultless, that the world has ever 
seen, But, as soon as his critical powers come into play, he sinks to the 
level of Cowley ; or rather he does ill what Cowley did well. All that is 
bad in his works is bad elaborately, and of malice aforethought. The 
only thing wanting to make them perfect was, that he should never have 
troubled Fimself with thinking whethér they were good or not. Like the 
angels in Milton, he sinks ‘‘ with compulsion and laborious flight.” His 
natural tendency is upwards. That he may soar, it is only necessary 
that he should not struggle to fall. He resembles an American Cacique, 
who, possessing in unmeasured abundance the metals which in polished 
societies are esteemed the most precious, was utterly unconscious of their 
value, and gave up treasures more valuable than the imperial crowns of 
other countries, to secure some gaudy and far-fetched but worthless 
bauble, a plated button, or a necklace of coloured glass. 
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We have attempted to show that, as knowledge is extended and.as the 
reason develops itself, the imitative arts decay. We should, therefore, 
expect that the corruption of poetry would comment in the educated 
classes of society. And this, in fact, is almost constantly the case. The 
few great works of imagination which appear in a critical age are, almost 
without exception, the works of uneducated men. Thus, at a time when 
persons of quality translated French romances, and when the universities 
celebrated royal deaths in verses about tritons and fauns, a preaching 
tinker produced the Pilgrim’s Progress. And thus a ploughman startled 
a, generation which had thought Hayley and Beattie great poets, with the 
adventures of Tam O’Shanter. Even in the latter part of the reign of 
Elizabeth the fashionable poetry had degenerated. It retained few 
vestiges of the imagination of. earlier times. It had not yet been subjected 
to the rules of good taste. Affectation had completely tainted madrigals 
and sonnets. ‘The grotesque conceits and the tuneless numbers of Donne 
were, in the time of James, the favourite models of composition at 
Whitehall and at the Temple. But, though the literature of the Court 
was in its decay, the literature of the people was in its perfection. The 
Muses had taken sanctuary in the theatres, the haunts of a class whose 
taste was not better than that of the Right Honourables and singular 
good Lords who admired metaphysical love-verses, but whose imagination 
retained all its freshness and vigour ; whose censure and approbation 
might be erroneously bestowed, but whose tears and laughter was never 
in the wrong. The infection which had tainted lyric and didactic poetry 
had but slightly and partially touched the drama. While the noble and 
the learned were comparing eyes to burning-glasses, and tears to ter- 
restrial globes, coyness to an enfhymeme, absence to a pair of compasses, 
and an unrequited passion to the fortieth remainder-man in an entail, 
eee? leaning from the balcony, and Miranda smiling over the chess- 

oard, sent home many spectators, as kind and simple-hearted as the 
master and mistress of Fletcher's Ralpho, to cry themselves to sleep. 

No species of fiction is so delightful to us as the old English drama. 
Even its inferior productions possess a charm not to be found in any 
other kind of poetry. It is the most lucid mirror that ever was held up 
to nature. The creations of the great dramatists of Athens produce the 
effect of magnificent sculptures, conceived by a mighty imagination, 
polished with the utmost delicacy, embodying ideas of ineffable majesty 
and beauty, but cold, pale, and rigid, with no bloom on the cheek, and 
no speculation in the eye. In ail the draperies, the figures, and the 
faces, in the lovers and the tyrants, the Bacchanals and the Furies, there 
is the same marble chillness and deadness. Most of the characters of the 
French stage resemble the waxen gentlemen and ladies in the window of 
a perfumer, rouged, curled, and bedizened, but fixed in such stiff attitudes, 
and staring with eyes expressive of such utter unmeaningness, that they 
cannot produce an illusion for a single moment. In the English plays 
alone is to be found the warmth, the mellowness, and the reality of 
painting. We know the minds of the men and women, as we know the 
faces of the men and women of Vandyke. 

The excellence of these works is in a great measure the result of two 
peculiarities, which the critics of the French school consider as defects,— 
from the mixture of tragedy and comedy, and from the length and extent 
of the action. The former is necessary to render the drama a just repre- 
sentation of a world in which the laughers and the weepers are perpetually 
jostling each other,—in which every event has its serious and ludicrous 
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side. The latter enables us to form an intimate acquaintance with 
characters with which we could not possibly become familiar during the 
few hours to which the unities restrict the poet. In this respect, the 
works of Shakspeare, in particular, are miracles of art. In a piece, 
which may be read aloud in three hours, we see a character gra ually 
unfold all its recesses to us. We see it change with the c ange of 
circumstances. The petulant youth rises into the politic and warlike 
sovereign. The profuse and courteous philanthropist sours into a hater 
and scorner of his kind. The tyrant is altered, by the chastening of 
affliction, into a pensive moralist. The veteran general, distinguished by 
coolness, sagacity, and self-command, sinks under a conflict between love 
strong as death, and jealousy cruel as the grave. The brave and loyal 
subject passes, step by step, to the extremities of human depravity. We 
trace his progress, from the first dawnings of unlawful ambition to the 
cynical melancholy of his impenitent remorse. Yet, in these pieces, 
there are no unnatural transitions. Nothing is omitted: nothing is 
crowded. Great as are the changes, narrow as is the compass within 
which they are exhibited, they shock us as little as the gradual alterations 
of those familiar faces which we see every evening and every morning. 
The magical skill of the poet resembles that of the Dervise in the 
Spectator, who condensed all the events of seven years into the single 
moment during which the king held his head under the water. 

It is deserving of remark, that, at the.time of which we speak, 
the plays even of men not eminently distinguished by genius,—such, for 
example, as Jonson,—were far superior to the best works of imagination 
in other departments. Therefore, though we conceive that, from eauses 
which we have already investigated, our poetry must necessarily have 
declined, we think that, unless its fate had been accelerated by external 
attacks, it might have enjoyed an euthanasia, that genius might have been 
kept alive by the drama till its place could, in some degree, be supplied 
by taste,—that there would have been scarcely any interval between the 
age of sublime invention and that of agreeable imitation. The works of 
Shakspeare, which were not appreciated with any degree of justice before 
the middle of the eighteenth century, might then have been the recog- 
nised standards of excellence during the latter part of the seventeenth ; 
and he and the great Elizabethan writers might have been almost im- 
mediately succeeded by a generation of poets similar to those who adorn 
our own times, 

But the Puritans drove imagination from its last asylum. They 
prohibited theatrical representations, and stigmatised the whole race of 
dramatists as enemies of morality and religion. Much that is objection- 
able may be found in the writers whom they reprobated ; but whether 
they took the best measures for stopping the evil appears to us very 
doubtful, and must, we think, have appeared doubtful to themselves, 
when, after the lapse of a few years, they saw the unclean spirit whom 
they had cast out return to his old haunts, with seven others fouler than 
himself. 

By the extinction of the drama, the fashionable school of poetry,—a 
school without truth of sentiment or harmony of versification, —without 
the powers of an earlier, or the correctness of a later age,—was left to 
enjoy undisputed ascendency. A vicious ingenuity, a morbid quickness 
to perceive resemblances and analogies between things apparently heter- 
ogeneous, constituted almost its only claim to admiration. Suckling 
was dead. Milton was absorbed in political and theological controversy. 
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If Waller differed from the Cowleian sect of writers, he differed for the 
worse. \He had as little poetry as they, and much less wit; nor is the 
languor of his verses less offensive than the ruggedhess of theirs, In 
Denham alone the faint dawn of a better manner was discernible. 

But, low as was the state of our poetry during the civil war and the 
Protectorate, a still deeper fall was at hand. Hitherto our literature had 
been idiomatic. In mind as in situation we had been islanders. The 
revolutions in our taste, like the revolutions in our government, had been 
settled without the interference of strangers. Had this state of things 
continued, the same just principles of reasoning which, about this time, 
were applied with unprecedented success to every part of philosophy 
would soon have conducted our ancestors to a sounder code of criticism. 
There were already strong signs of improvement. Our prose had at length 
worked itself clear from those quaint conceits which still deformed 
almost every metrical composition. The saci debates, and the 
diplomatic correspondence of that eventful period, had contributed much 
to this reform. In such bustling times, it was absolutely necessary to 
speak and write to the purpose, The absurdities of Puritanism had, 
perhaps, done more. At the time when that odious style, which deforms 
the writings of Hall and of Lord Bacon, was almost universal, had 
appeared that stupendous work, the English Bible,—a book which, if 
everything else in our language should perish, would alone suffice to 
show the whole extent of its beauty and power. The respect which the 
translators felt for the original prevented them from adding any of the 
hideous decorations then in fashion. The groundwork of the version, 
indeed, was of an earlier age. The familiarity with which the Puritans, 
on almost every occasion, used the Scriptural phrases was no doubt very 
ridiculous ; but it produced good effects. It was a cant; but it drove 
out a cant far more offensive. 

The highest kind of poetry is, in a great measure, independent of 
those circumstances which regulate the style of composition in prose. 
But with that inferior species of poetry which succeeds to it the case is 
widely different. In afew years, the good sense and good taste which 
had weeded out affectation from moral and political treatises would, in 
the natural course of things, have effected a similar reform in the sonnet 
and the ode. The rigour of the victorious sectaries had relaxed. A 
dommant religion is never ascetic. The Government connived at 
.théatrical representations. The influence of Shakspeare was once more 
felt. But darker days were approaching. A foreign yoke was to be 
imposed on our literature. Charles, surrounded by the companions of 
his long exile, returned to govern a nation which ought never to have 
cast him out or never to have received him back. Every year which he 
had passed among strangers had rendered him more unfit to rule his 
countrymen. In France he had seen the refractory magistracy humbled, 
and royal prerogative, though exercised by a foreign priest in the name 
of a child, victorious over all opposition. This spectacle naturally 
gratified a prince to whose family the opposition of Parliaments had 
been so fatal. Politeness was his solitary good quality. The insults 
which he had suffered in Scotland had taught him to prize it. The 
effeminacy and apathy of his disposition fitted him to excel in it. The 
elegance and vivacity of the French manners fascinated him. With the 
political maxims and the social habits of his favourite people, he adopted 
their taste in composition, and, when seated on the throne, soon rendered 
it fashionable, partly by direct patronage, but still more by that con- 
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temptible policy, which, for a time, made England the last of the nations, 
and raised Louis the Fourteenth to a height of power and fame, such as 
no French sovereigh had ever before attained. 

It was to please Charles that rhyme was first introduced into our 
plays. Thus, a rising blow, which would at any time have been mortal, 
was dealt to the English Drama, then just recovering from its languishing 
condition. Two detestable manners, the indigenous and the imported, 
were now in a state of alternate conflict and amalgamation. The bom- 
bastic meanness of the new style was blended with the ingenious 
absurdity of the old; and the mixture produced something which the 
world had never before seen, and which, we hope, it will never see 
again,—something, by the side of which the worst nonsense of all other 
ages appears to advantage—something, which those who have attempted 
to caricature it have, against their will, been forced to flatter—of which 
the tragedy of Bayes is a very favourable specimen. What Lord Dorset 
observed to Edward Howard might have been addressed to almost all 
his contemporaries— 


‘¢ As skilful divers to the bottom fall 
Swifter than those who cannot swim at all; 
So, in this way of writing without thinking, 
Thou hast a strange alacrity in sinking.” 


From this reproach some clever men of the world must be excepted, 
and among them Dorset himself. Though by no means great poets, or 
even good versifiers, they always wrote with meaning, and sometimes 
with wit. Nothing indeed more strongly shows to what a miserable 
state literature had fallen, than the immense superiority which the 
occasional rhymes, carelessly thrown on paper by men of this class, 

ossess over the elaborate productions of almost all the professed authors. 

he reigning taste was so bad, that the success of a writer was in inverse 
proportion to his labour, and to his desire of excellence. An exception 
must be made for Butler, who had as much wit and learning as Cowley, 
and who knew, what Cowley never knew, how to use them. A great 
command of good homely English distinguishes him still more from the 
other writers of the time. As for Gondibert, those may criticise it who 
can read it. Imagination was extinct. Taste was depraved. Poetry, 
driven from palaces, colleges, and theatres, had found an asylum iti the 
obscure dwelling where a Great Man, born out of due season, in disgrace, , 
penury, pain, and blindness, still kept uncontaminated a character and a 
genius worthy of a better age. <a 

Everything about Milton is wonderful ; but nothing is so wonderful as 
that, in an age so unfavourable to poetry, he should have produced the 
greatest of modern epic poems. We are not sure that this is not in some 
degree to be attributed to his want of sight. The imagination is notori- 
ously most active when the external world is shut out. In sleep its 
illusions are perfect. They produce all the effect of realities. In dark- 
ness its visions are always more distinct than in the light. Every person 
who amuses himself with what is called building castles in the air must 
have experienced this. We know artists who, before they attempt to 
draw a face from memory, close their eyes, that they may recall a more 
perfect image of the features and the expression. We are therefore in- 
clined to believe that the genius of Milton may have been preserved from 
the influence of times so unfavourable to it by his infirmity. Be this as 
it may, his works at first enjoyed a very small share of popularity. To 
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be neglected by his contemporaries was the penalty which he paid for 
surpassing them. His great poem was not generally studied or admired 
till writers far inferior to him had, by obsequiously cfinging to the public 
taste, acquired sufficient favour to reform it. 

Of these, Dryden was the most eminent. Amidst the crowd of authors 
who, during the earlier years of Charles the Second, courted notoriety 
by every species of absurdity and affectation, he speedily became con- 
spicuous. No man exercised so much influence on the age. The reason 
is obvious. On no man did the age exercise so much influence. He was 
perhaps the greatest of those whom we have designated as the critical 
poets ; and his literary career exhibited, on a reduced scale, the whole 
history of the school to which he belonged,—the rudeness and extrava- 
gance of its infancy,—the propriety, the grace, the dignified good sense, 
the temperate splendour of its maturity. His imagination was torpid, till 
it was awakened by his judgment. He began with quaint parallels and 
empty mouthing. He gradually acquired the energy of the satirist, the 
gravity of the moralist, the rapture of the lyric poet. The revolution 
through which English literature has been passing, from the time of 
Cowley to that of Scott, may be seen in miniature within the compass of 
his volumes. 

His life divides itself into two parts. There is some debatable ground 
on the common frontier ; but the line may be drawn with tolerable accu- 
racy. The year 1678 is that on which we should be inclined to fix as the 
date of a great change in his manner. During the preceding period 
appeared some of his courtly panegyrics—his Annus Mirabilis, and most 
of his plays; indeed, all his rhyming tragedies. To the subsequent 
period belong his best dramas,—All for Love, The Spanish Friar, and 
Sebastian,—his satires, his translations, his didactic poems, his fables, 
and his odes. 

Of the small pieces which were presented to chancellors and princes it 
would scarcely be fair to speak. The greatest advantage which the Fine 
Arts derive from the extension of knowledge is, that the patronage of 
individuals becomes unnecessary. Some writers still affect to regret the 
age of patronage. None but bad writers have reason to regret it. It is 
always an age of general ignorance. Where ten thousand readers are 
eager for the appearance of a book, a small contribution from each 
makes up a splendid remuneration for the author. Where literature is a 
luxury, confined to few, each of them must pay high. If the Empress 
Catherine, for example, wanted an epic poem, she must have wholly 
supported the poet ;—just as, in a remote country village, a man who 
wants a muttonchop is sometimes forced to take the whole sheep ;—a 
thing which never happens where the demand is large. But men who 
pay largely for the gratification of their taste, will expect to have it united 
with some gratification to their vanity. Flattery is carried to a shameless 
extent ; and the habit of flattery almost inevitably introduces a false taste 
into composition. Its language is made up of hyperbolical common- 
places,—offensive from their triteness,—still more offensive from their 
extravagance. In no school is the trick of overstepping the modesty of 
nature so speedily acquired. The writer, accustomed to find exaggera- 
tion acceptable and necessary on one subject, uses it on all. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the early panegyrical verses of Dryden should be 
made up of meanness and bombast. They abound with the conceits which 
his immediate predecessors had brought into fashion. But his language 
and his versification were already far superior to theirs, 
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The Annus Mirabilis shows great command of expression, and a fine 
ear for heroic rhyme. Here its merits end. Not only has it no claim to 
be called poetry, but it seems to be the work of a man who could never, 
by any possibility, write poetry. Its affected similes are the best part of 
it. Gaudy weeds present a more encouraging spectacle than utter 
barrenness. There is scarcely a single stanza in this long work to which 
the imagination seems to have contributed anything. It is produced, 
not by creation, but by construction. It is made up, not of pictures, but 
of inferences. We will give a single instance, and certainly a favourable 
instance,—a quatrain which Johnson has praised. Dryden is describing 
the sea-fight with the Dutch— 


_ ‘Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball ; 
And now their odours armed against them fly. 
Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall, 
And some by aromatic splinters die.” 


The poet should place his readers, as nearly as possible, in the situation 
of the sufferers or the spectators. His narration ought to produce feelings 
similar to those which would be excited by the event itself. Is this the 
case here? Who, in a sea-fight, ever thought of the price of the china 
which beats out the brains of a sailor ; or of the odour of the splinter 
which shatters his ley? It is not by an act of the imagination, at once 
calling up the scene before the interior eye, but-by painful meditation, — 
by turning the subject round and round, —by tracing out facts into remote 
consequences,—that these incongruous topics are introduced into the 
description. Homer, it is true, perpetually uses epithets which are not 
peculiarly appropriate. Achilles is the swift-footed, when he is sitting 
still. Ulysses is the much-enduring, when he has nothing to endure. 
Every spear casts a long shadow, every ox has crooked horns, and every 
woman a high bosom, though these particulars may be quite beside the 
purpose. In our old ballads a similar practice prevails. The gold is 
always red, and the ladies always gay, though nothing whatever may 
depend on the hue of the gold, or the temper of the ladies. But these 
adjectives are mere customary additions. ‘They merge in the substantives 
to which they are attached. If they at all colour the idea, it is with a 
tinge so slight as in no respect to alter the general effect. In the passage 
which we have quoted from Dryden the case is very different. Preczously 
and aromatic divert our whole attention to themselves, and dissolve the 
image of the battle in a moment. The whole poem reminds us of 
Lucan, and of the worst parts of Lucan,—the sea-fight in the Bay of 
Marseilles, for-example. The description of the two fleets during the 
night is perhaps the only passage which ought to be exempted from this 
censure. If it was from the Annus Mirabilis that Milton formed his 
opinion, when he pronounced Dryden a good rhymer but no poet, he 
certainly judged correctly. But Dryden was, as we have said, one of 
those writers in whom the period of imagination does not precede, but 
follow, the period of observation and reflection. 

His plays, his rhyming plays in particular, are admirable subjects for 
those who wish to study the morbid anatomy of the drama. He was 
utterly destitute of the power of exhibiting real human beings. Even in 
the far inferior talent of caiigosing characters out of those elements into 
which the imperfect process of our reason can resolve them, he was very 
deficient. His men are not even good personifications ; they are not 
well-assorted assemblages of qualities. Now and then, indeed, he seizes - 
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a very coarse and marked distinction, and gives us, not a likeness, but a 
strong caricature, in which a single peculiarity is protruded, and every- 
thing else neglected ; like the Marquis of Granby at“an inn-door, whom 
we know by nothing but his baldness ; or Wilkes, who is Wilkes only 
in his squint. These are the best specimens of his skill, For most of 
his pictures seem, like Turkey carpets, to have been expressly designed 
not to resemble anything in the heavens above, in the earth beneath, or 
in the waters under the earth. 

The latter manner he practises most frequently in his tragedies, the 
former in his comedies. The comic characters are, without mixture, 
loathsome and despicable. The men of Etherege and Vanbrugh are bad 
enough. Those of Smollett are perhaps worse. But they do not ap- 
proach to the Celadons, the Wildbloods, the Woodalls, and the Rho- 
dophils of Dryden. The vices of these last are set off by a certain fierce 
hard impudence, to which we know nothing comparable. Their love is 
the appetite of beasts ; their friendship the confederacy of knaves. The 
ladies seem to have been expressly created to form helps meet for such 
gentlemen. In deceiving and insulting their old fathers they do not 
perhaps exceed the license which, by immemorial prescription, has been 
allowed to heroines. But they also cheat at cards, rob strong boxes, put 
up their favours to auction, betray their friends, abuse their rivals in the 
style of Billingsgate, and invite their lovers in the language of the Piazza. 
These, it must be remembered, are not the valets and waiting-women, 
the Mascarilles and Nerines, but the recognised heroes and heroines who 
appear as the representatives of good society, and who, at the end of the 
fifth act, marry and live very happily ever after. The sensuality, base- 
ness, and malice of their natures is unredeemed by any quality of a dif- 
ferent description,—by any touch of kindness,—or even by any honest 
burst of hearty hatred and revenge. We are in a world where there is no 
humanity, no veracity, no sense of shame,—a world for which any good- 
natured man would gladly take in exchange the society of Milton’s devils. 
But as soon as we enter the regions of Tragedy, we find a great change. 
There is no lack of fine sentiment there. Metastasio is surpassed in his 
own department. Scuderi is out-scuderied. We are introduced to 
people whose proceedings we can trace to no motive,—of whose feel- 
Ings we can form no more idea than of a sixth sense. We have left a 
race of creatures, whose love is as delicate and affectionate as the pas- 
sion which an alderman feels for a turtle. We find ourselves among 
beings, whose love is a purely disinterested emotion,—a loyalty extend- 
ing to passive obedience,—a religion, like that of the Quictists, unsup- 
ported by any sanction of hope or fear. Wesee nothing but despotism 
without power, and sacrifices without compensation. 

We will give a few instances. In Aurengzebe, Arimant, governor of 
Agra, falls in love with his prisoner Indamora. She rejects his suit with 
scorn ; but assures him that she shall make great use of her power over 
him. He threatens to be angry. She answers, very coolly: 


**Do not: your anger, like your love, is vain : 
Whene’er I please, you must be pleased again. 
Knowing what power I have your will to bend, 
I'll use it ; for I need just such a friend.” 


This is no idle menace. She soon brings a letter addressed to his rival, 
—orders him to read it,—asks him whether he thinks it sufficiently 
tender,—and finally commands him to carry it himself. Such tyranny as 
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this, it may be thought, would justify resistance. Arimant does indeed 
venture to remonstrate — 


** This fatal paper rather let me tear, 
Than, like Bellerophon, my sentence bear.” 


The answer of the lady is incomparable :— 


‘*'You may ; but ’twill not be your best advice ; 
’*T will only give me pains of writing twice. 
You know you must obey me, soon or late. 
Why should you vainly struggle with your fate?” 


Poor Arimant seems to be of the same opinion. He mutters something 
about fate and free-will, and walks off with the billet-doux. 

In the Indian Emperor, Montezuma presents Almeria with a garland 
as : token of his love, and offers to make her his queen. She 
replies :— 

‘*T take this garland, not as given by you; 
But as my merit’s and my beauty’s due ; 
As for the crown which you, my slave, possess, 
To share it with you would but make me less.” 


In return for such proofs of tenderness as these, her admirer consents 
to murder his two sons and a benefactor to whom he fecls the warmest 
gratitude. Lyndaraxa, in the Conquest of Granada, assumes the same 
a tone with Abdelmelech. He complains that she smiles upon his 
rival, 


‘* Lynd. And when did I my power so far resign, 
That you should regulate each look of mine? 
Abdel, Then, when you gave your love, you gave that power. 
Lynd. ’Twas during pleasure—’tis revoked this hour. 
Abdel. I'll hate you, and this visit is my last. 
Lynd. Do, if you can: you know I hold you fast.” 


That these passages violate‘all historical propriety, that sentiments to 
which nothing similar was ever even affected except by the cavaliers of 
Europe, are transferred to Mexico and Agra, is a light accusation. We 
have no objection to a conventional world, an Illyrian puritan, or a 
Bohemian seaport. While the faces are good, we care little about the 
back-ground, Sir Joshua Reynolds says that the curtains and hangings 
in an historical painting ought to be, not velvet or cotton, but mercly 
drapery. The same principle should be applicd to poetry and romance. 
The truth of character is the first object; the truth of place and time is 
to be considered only in the second place. Puff himself could tell the 
actor to turn out his toes, and remind him that Keeper Hatton was a 

eat dancer. We wish that, in our own time, a writer of a very dif- 
erent order from Puff had not too often forgotten human nature in the 
niceties of upholstery, millinery, and cookery. 

We blame Dryden, not because the persons of his dramas are not 
Moors or Americans, but because they are not men and women ;—not 
because love, such as he represents it, could not exist in a harem or in a 
wigwam, but' because it could not exist anywhere. As is the love of his 
heroes, such are all their other emotions. All their qualities, their 
courage, their generosity, their pride, are on the same colossal scale. 
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Justice and prudence are virtues which can exist only in a moderate 
degree, and which change their nature and their name if pushed to excess, 
Of justice and prudence, therefore, Dryden leaves his‘favourites destitute. 
He did not care to give them what he could not give without measure. 
The tyrants and ruffians are merely the heroes altered by a few touches, 
similar to those which transformed the honest face of Sir Roger de 
Coverley into the Saracen’s head. Through the grin and frown the 
original features are still perceptible. 

It is in the tragi-comedies that these absurdities strike us most. The 
two races of men, or rather the angels and the baboons, are there 
presented to us together. We meet in one scene with nothing but gross, 
selfish, unblushing, lying libertines of both sexes, who, as a punishment, 
we suppose, for their depravity, are condemned to talk nothing but prose. 
But, as soon as we meet with people who speak in verse, we know that 
we are in society which would have enraptured the Cathos and Madelon 
of Moliere, in society for which Oroondates would have too little of the 
lover, and Clelia too much of the coquette. 

As Dryden was unable to render his plays interesting by means of that 
which is the peculiar and appropriate excellence of the drama, it was 
necessary that he should find some substitute for it. In his comedies he 
supplied its place, sometimes by wit, but more frequently by intrigue, by 
disguises, mistakes of persons, dialogues at cross purposes, hair-breadth 
escapes, perplexing concealments, and surprising disclosures. He thus 
succeeded at least in making these pieces very amusing. 

In his tragedies he trusted, and not altogether without reason, to his 
diction and his versification. It was on this account, in all probability, 
that he so eagerly adopted, and so reluctantly abandoned, the practice of 
rhyming in his plays. What is unnatural appears less unnatural in that 
species of verse than in lines which Ui more nearly to common 
conversation ; and in the management of the heroic couplet Dryden has 
never been equalled. It is unnecessary to urge any arguments against a 
fashion now universally condemned. But it is worthy of observation, 
that, though Dryden was deficient in that talent which blank verse ex- 
hibits to the greatest advantage, and was certainly the best writer of 
heroic rhyme in our language, yet the plays which have, from the time of 
their first appearance, been considered as his best, are in blank verse. 
No experiment can be more decisive. 

It must be allowed that the worst even of the rhyming tragedies con- 
tains good description and magnificent rhetoric. But, even when we 
forget that they are plays, and, passing by their dramatic improprieties, 
consider them with reference to the language, we are perpetually disgusted 
by passages which it is difficult to conceive how any author could have 
written, or any audience have tolerated, rants in which the raving 
violence of the manner forms a strange contrast with the abject tameness 
of the thought. The author laid the whole fault on the audience, and 
declared that, when he wrote them, he considered them bad enough to 
please. This defence is unworthy of a man of genius, and, after all, is no 
defence. Otway pleased without rant; and so might Dryden have done, 
if he had possessed the powers of Otway. The fact is, that he had a 
tendency to bombast, which, though subsequently corrected by time and 
thought, was never wholly removed, and which showed itself in perform- 
ances not designed to please the rude mob of the theatre. 

Some indulgent critics have represented this failing as an indication of 
genius, as the profusion of unlimited wealth, the wantonness of exuberant 
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vigour. To us it seems to bear a nearer affinity to the tawdriness of 
poverty, or the spasms and convulsions of weakness. Dryden surely had 
not more imaginati8n than Homer, Dante, or Milton, who never fall into 
this vice. The swelling diction of AZschylus and Isaiah resembles that of 
Almanzor and Maximin no more than the tumidity of a muscle resembles 
the tumidity of a boil. The former is symptomatic of health and strength, 
the latter of debility and disease. If ever Shakspeare rants, it is not 
when his imagination is hurrying him along, but when he is hurrying his 
imagination along,—when his mind is for a moment jaded,—when, as 
was said of Euripides, he resembles a lion, who excites his own fury by 
lashing himself with his tail. What happened to Shakspeare from the 
occasional suspension of his powers happened to Dryden from constant 
impotence. e, like his confederate Lee, had judgment enough to 
appreciate the great poets of the preceding age, but not judgment enough 
to shun competition with them. He felt and admired their wild and 
daring sublimity. That it belonged to another age than that in which he 
lived and required other talents than those which he possessed, that, in 
aspiring to emulate it, he was wasting, in a hopeless attempt, powers 
which might render him pre-eminent in a different career, was a lesson 
which he did not learn till late. As those knavish enthusiasts, the French 
prophets, courted inspiration by mimicking the writhings, swoonings, and 
gaspings which they considered as its symptoms, he attempted, by 
affected fits of poetical fury, to bring on a real paroxysm ; and, like 
them, he got nothing but his distortions for his pains. 

Horace very happily compares those who, in his time, imitated Pindar 
to the youth who attempted to fly to heaven on waxen wings, and who 
experienced so fatal and ignominious a fall. His own admirable good 
sense preserved him from this error, and taught him to cultivate a style 
in which excellence was within his reach. Dryden had not the same 
self-knowledge. He saw that the greatest poets were never so successful 
as when they rushed beyond the ordinary bounds, and that some inex- 
plicable good fortune preserved them from tripping even when they 
staggered on the brink of nonsense. Iie did not perceive that they 
were guided and sustained by a power denied to himself. They wrote 
from the dictation of the imagination ; and they found a response in the 
imaginations of others. He, on the contrary, sat down to work himself, 
by reflection and argument, into a deliberate wildness, a rational frenzy. 

In looking over the admirable designs which accompany the Faust, we 
have always been much struck by one which represents the wizard and 
the tempter riding at full speed. The demon sits on his furious horse as 
heedlessly as if he were reposing on a chair. That he should keep his 
saddle in such a posture, would seem impossible to any who did not know 
that he was secure in the privileges of a superhuman nature. The atti- 
tude of Faust, on the contrary, is the perfection of horsemanship. Poets 
of the first order might safely write as desperately as Mephistopheles 
rode. But Dryden, though admitted to communion with higher spirits, 
though armed with a portion of their power, and intrusted with some of 
their secrets, was of another race. What they might securely venture to 
do, it was madness in him to attempt. It was necessary that taste and 
critical science should supply his deficiencies. 

We will give a few examples. Nothing can be finer than the descrip- 
tion of Hector at the Grecian wall :— 
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What daring expressions! Yet how significant! How picturesque! 
Hector seems to rise up in his strength andfury. The gloom of night in 
his frown,—the fire burning in his eyes,—the javelins and the blazing 
armour,—the mighty rush through the gates and down the battlements, 
—the trampling and the infinite roar of the multitude, —everything is with 
us ; everything is real. 

Dryden has described a very similar event in Maximin, and has done 
his best to be sublime, as follows :— 


“‘ There with a forest of their darts he strove, 
And stood like Capaneus defying Jove ; 
With his broad sword the boldest beating down, 
Till Fate grew pale, lest he should win the town, 
And turn’d the iron leaves of its dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend what it mistook.” 


How exquisite is the imagery of the fairy-songs in the Tempest and the 
Midsummer Night's Dream ; Ariel riding through the twilight on the 
bat, or sucking in the bells of flowers with the bee ; or the little bower- 
women of Titania, driving the spiders from the couch of the Queen! 
Dryden truly said, that 


‘* Shakspeare’s magic could not eel Ha be ; 
Within that circle none durst walk but he.” 


It would have been well if he had not himself dared to step within the 
enchanted line, and drawn on himself a fate similar to that which, 
according to the old superstition, punished such presumptuous inter- 
ference. The following lines are parts of the song of his fairies :— 


‘*Merry, merry, merry, we sail from the East, 
Half-tippled at a rainbow feast. 
In the bright moonshine, while winds whistle loud, 
Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 
All racking along in a downy white cloud ; 
And lest our leap from the sky prove too far, 
We slide on the back of a new falling star, 
And drop from above 
In a jelly of love.” 


These are very favourable instances. Those who wish for a bad one may 
read the dying speeches of Maximin, and may compare them with the 
last scenes of Othello and Lear. 

If Dryden had died before the expiration of the first of the periods 
into which we have divided his literary life, he would have left a reputa- 
tion, at best, little higher than that of Lee or Davenant. He would have 
been known only to men of letters; and by them he would have been 
mentioned as a writer who threw away, on subjects which he was incom- 
gine to treat, powers which, judiciously employed, might have raised 

im to eminence ; whose diction and whose numbers had sometimes very 
high merit, but all whose works were blemished by a false taste, and by 
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errors of gross negligence. A few of his prologues and epilogues might 
gape still have been remembered and quoted. In these little pieces 

e early showed afl the powers which afterwards rendered him the 
greatest of modern satirists. But, during the latter part of his life, he 
gradually abandoned the drama. His plays appeared at longer intervals. 

e renounced rhyme in tragedy. His language became less turgid—his 
characters less exaggerated. He did not indeed produce correct repre- 
sentations of human nature; but he ceased to daub such monstrous 
chimeras as those which abound in his earlier pieces. Here and there 
passages occur worthy of the best ages of the British stage. The style 
which the drama requires changes with every change of character and 
situation. He who can vary his manner to suit the variation is the great 
dramatist ; but he who excels in one manner only will, when that 
manner happens to be appropriate, appear to be a great dramatist ; as the 
hands of a watch which does not go point right once in the twelve hours. 
Sometimes there is a scene of solemn debate. This a mere rhetorician 
may write as well as the greatest tragedian that ever lived. We confess 
that tous the speech of Sempronius in Cato seems very nearly as good as 
Shakspeare could have made it. But when the senate breaks up, and we 
find that the lovers and their mistresses, the hero, the villain, and the 
deputy-villain, all continue to harangue in the same style, we perceive 
the difference between a man who can write a play and a man who can 
write a speech. In the same manner, wit, a talent for description, or a 
talent for narration, may, for a time, pass for dramatic genius. Dryden 
was an incomparable reasoner in verse. Ile was conscious of his power ; 
he was proud of it ; and the authors of the Rehearsal justly charged him 
with abusing it. His warriors and princesses are fond of discussing points 
of amorous casuistry, such as would have delighted a Parliament of 
Love. They frequently go still deeper, and speculate on philosophical 
necessity and the origin of evil. 

There were, however, some occasions which absolutely required this 
peculiar talent. ‘Then Dryden was indeed athome. All his best scenes 
are of this description. They are all between men; for the heroes of 
Dryden, like many other gentlemen, can never talk sense when ladies are 
in company. ‘They are all intended to exhibit the empire of reason over 
violent passion. We have two interlocutors, the one eager and im- 
passioned, the other high, cool, and judicious. The composed and 
rational character gradually acquires the ascendency. His fierce com- 
panion is first inflamed to rage by his reproaches, then overawed by his 
equanimity, convinced by his arguments, and soothed by his persuasions. 
This is the case in the scene between Hector and Troilus, in that between 
Antony and Ventidius, and in that between Sebastian and Dorax. 
Nothing of the same kind in Shakspeare is equal to them, except the 
quarrel between Brutus and Cassius, which is worth them all three. 

Some years before his death, Dryden altogether ceased to write for the 
stage. He had turned his powers in a new direction, with success the 
most splendid and decisive. His taste had gradually awakened his 
creative faculties. The first rank in poetry was beyond his reach ; but 
he challenged and secured the most honourable place in the second. 
His imagination resembled the wings of an ostrich; it enabled him to 
run, though not to soar. When he attempted the highest flights, he 
became ridiculous ; but, while he remained in a lower region, he out- 
stripped all competitors. 

All his natural and all his acquired powers fitted him to found a good 
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critical school of poetry. Indeed he carried his reforms too far for his 
aye. After his death our literature retrograded ; and a century was 
necessary to bring it back to the point at which he feft it. The general 
soundness and healthfulness of his mental constitution, his information, of 
vast superficies, though of small volume, his wit scarcely inferior to that 
of the most distinguished followers of Donne, his eloquence, grave, deli- 
berate, and commanding, could not save him from disgraceful failure as 
a rival of Shakspeare, but raised him far above the level of Boileau. His 
command of language was immense. With him died the secret of the old 
poetical diction of England,—the art of producing rich effects by familiar 
words. In the following century it was as completely lost as the Gothic 
method of painting glass, and was but poorly supplied by the laborious 
‘and tesselated imitations of Mason and Gray. On the other hand, he 
was the first writer under whose skilful management the scientific voca- 
bulary fell into natural and pleasing verse. In this department, he 
succeeded as completely as his contemporary Gibbons succeeded in the 
similar enterprise of carving the most delicate flowers from heart of oak. 
The toughest and most knotty parts of language became ductile at his 
touch. His versification, in the same manner, while it gave the first 
model of that neatness and precision which the following generation 
esteemed so highly, exhibited at the same time, the last examples of 
nobleness, freedom, variety of pause, and cadence. His tragedies in 
rhyme, however worthless in themselves, had at least served the purpose 
of nonsense-verses ; they had taught him all the arts of melody which the 
heroic couplet admits. For bombast, his prevailing vice, his new subjects 
gave little opportunity ; his better taste gradually discarded it. 

He possessed, as we have said, in a pre-eminent degree the power of 
reasoning in verse ; and this power was now peculiarly useful tohim. His 
logic is by no means uniformly sound. On points of criticism, he always 
reasons ingeniously ; and when he is disposed to be honest, correctly. 
But the theological and political questions which he undertook to treat 
in verse were precisely those which he understood least. His arguments, 
therefore, are often worthless, But the manner in which they are stated 
is beyond all praise. ‘The style is transparent. The topics follow each 
other in the happiest order. The objections are drawn up in such a 
manner that the whole fire of the reply may be brought to bear on them. 
The circumlocutions which are substituted for technical phrases are clear, 
neat, and exact. The illustrations at once adorn and elucidate the rea- 
soning. The sparkling epigrams of Cowley, and the simple garrulity of 
the burlesque poets of Italy, are alternately employed, in the happiest 
manner, to give effect to what is obvious or clearness to what is 
obscure. 

Ilis literary creed was catholic, even to latitudinarianism ; not from 
any want of acuteness, but from a disposition to be easily satisfied. He 
was quick to discern the smallest glimpse of merit ; he was indulgent even 
to gross improprieties, when accompanied by any redeeming talent. 
When he said a severe thing, it was to serve a temporary purpose,—to 
support an argument, or to tease a rival. Never was so able a critic so 
free from fastidiousness. He loved the old poets, especially Shakspeare. 
He admired the ingenuity which Donne and Cowley had so wildly 
abused. He did justice, amidst the general silence, to the memory of 
Milton. He praised to the skies the school-boy lines of Addison. 
Always looking on the fair side of every object, he admired extravagance 
on account of the invention which he supposed it to indicate ; he excused 
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affectation in favour of wit ; he tolerated even tameness for the sake of 
the correctness which was its concomitant. 

It was probably t8 this turn of mind, rather than to the more disgraceful 
causes which Johnson has assigned, that we are to attribute the exaggera- 
tion which disfigures the panegyrics of Dryden. No writer, it must be 
owned, has carried the flattery of dedication to a greater length. But 
this was not, we suspect, merely interested servility : it was the overflow- 
ing of a mind singularly disposed to admiration,—of a mind which 
diminished vices, and magnified virtues and obligations. The most 
adulatory of his addresses is that in which he dedicates the State of 
Innocence to Mary of Modena, Johnson thinks it strange that any man 
should use such language without self-detestation. But he has not 
remarked that to the very same work is prefixed an eulogium on Milton, 
which certainly could not have been acceptable at the Court of Charles 
the Second. Many years later, when Whig principles were in a great 
measure triumphant, Sprat refused to admit a monument of John Phillips 
into Westminster Abbey— because, in the epitaph, the name of Milton 
incidentally occurred. The walls of his church, he declared, should not 
be polluted by the name of a republican ! Dryden was attached, both by 
principle and interest, to the Court. But nothing could deaden his 
sensibility to excellence. We are unwilling to accuse him severely, 
because the same disposition, which prompted him to pay so gencrous a 
tribute to the memory of a poet whom his patrons detested, hurried him 
into extravagance when he described a princess distinguished by the 
splendour of her beauty and the graciousness of her manners. 

This is an amiable temper ; but it is not the temper of great men, 
Where there is elevation of character, there will be fastidiousness. It is 
only in novels and on tombstones that we meet with people who are in- 
dulgent to the faults of others, and unmerciful to their own; and 
Dryden, at all events, was not one of these paragons. His charity was 
extended most liberally to others ; but it certainly began at home. In 
taste he was by no means deficient. His critical works are, beyond all 
comparison, superior to any which had, till then, appeared in England. 
They were generally intended as apologies for his own poems, rather 
than as expositions of general principles ; he, therefore, often attempts to 
deceive the reader by sophistry which could scarcely have deceived him- 
self. His dicta are the dicta, not of a judge, but of an advocate :—often 
of an advocate in an unsound causc. Yet, in the very act of misrepre- 
senting the laws of composition, he shows how well he understands 
them. But he was perpetually acting against his better knowledge. 
His sins were sins against light. He trusted that what was bad would be 
pardoned for the sake of what was good. What was good, he took no 
pains to make better. Ife was not, like most persons who rise to 
eminence, dissatisfied even with his best productions. He had set up 
no unattainable standard of perfection, the contemplation of which might 
at once improve and mortify him. His path was not attended by an un- 
approachable mirage of excellence, for ever receding, and for ever 
pursued. He was not disgusted by the negligence of others; and he 
extended the same toleration to himself. His mind was of a slovenly 
character,—fond of splendour, but indifferent to neatness. Hence most 
of his writings exhibit the sluttish magnificence of a Russian noble, all 
vermin and diamonds, dirty linen and inestimable sables. Those faults 
which spring from affectation, time and thought in a great measure 


removed from his poems. But his carelessness he retained to the last, 
I 
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If towards the close of his life he less frequently went wrong from negli- 
gence, it was only because long habits of ay Sy mn rendered it more 
easy to go right. In his best pieces we find talse rhymes,—triplets, in. 
which the third line appears to be a mere intruder, and, while it breaks 
the music, adds nothing to the meaning,—gigantic Alexandrines of 
fourteen and sixteen syllables, and truncated verses for which he never 
troubled himself to find a termination or a partner. 

Such are the beauties and the faults which may be found in profusion 
throughout the later works of Dryden. A more just and complete 
estimate of his natural and acquired powers,—of the merits of his style 
and of its blemishes,—may be formed from the Hind and Panther, than 
from any of his other writings. As a didactic poem, it is far superior to 
the Religio Laici. The satirical parts, particularly the character of 
Burnet, are scarcely inferior to the best passages in Absalom and 
Achitophel. There are, moreover, occasional touches of a tenderness 
which affects us more, because it is decent, rational, and manly, and re- 
minds us of the best scenes in his tragedies. His versification sinks and 
swells in happy unison with the subject; and his wealth of language 
seems to be unlimited. Yet, the carelessness with which he has con- 
structed his plot, and the innumerable inconsistencies into which he is 
every moment falling, detract much from the pleasure which such various 
excellence affords. 

In Absalom and Achitophel he hit upon a new and rich vein, 
which he worked with signal success. The ancient satirists were the 
subjects of a despotic government. They were compelled to abstain from 
rar topics, and to confine their attention to the frailties of private 

ife. They might, indeed, sometimes venture to take liberties with 
public men, 


“Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina.” 


Thus Juvenal immortalised the obsequious senators who met to decide 
the fate of the memorable turbot. His fourth satire frequently reminds 
us of the great political poem of Dryden; but it was not written till 
Domitian had fallen: and it wants something of the peculiar flavour 
which belongs to contemporary invective alone. His anger has stood so 
long that, though the body is not impaired, the effervescence, the first 
cream, is gone. Boileau lay under similar restraints; and, if he had 
been free from all restraints, would have been no match for our country- 
man. 

The advantages which Dryden derived from the nature of his subject 
he improved to the very utmost. His manner is almost perfect. The 
style of Horace and Boileau is fit only for light subjects. The French- 
man did indeed attempt to turn the theological reasonings of the Pro- 
vincial Letters into verse, but with very indifferent success. The glitter 
of Pope is gold. The ardour of Persius is without brilliancy. Mag- 
nificent versification and ingenious combinations rarely harmonise with 
the expression of deep fecling. In Juvenal and Dryden alone we have 
the sparkle and the heat together. Those great satirisis succeeded in 
communicating the fervour of their feelings to materials the most incom- 
bustible, and kindled the whole mass into a blaze, at once dazzling and 
destructive. We cannot, indeed, think, without regret, of the part 
which so eminent a writer as Dryden took in the disputes of that 

eriod. ‘There was, no doubt, madness and wickedness on both sides. 
ut there was liberty on the one, and despotism on the other. Qn this 
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point, however, we will not dwell. At Talavera the English and French 
troops for a momeng suspended their conflict, to drink of a stream which 
flowed between them. The shelis were passed across from enemy to 
enemy without apprehension or molestation. We, in the same manner, 
would rather assist our political adversaries to drink with us of that 
fountain of intellectual pleasure, which should be the common refresh- 
ment of both parties, than disturb and pollute it with the havoc of 
unseasonable hostilities. 

Macflecnoe is inferior to Absalom and Achitophel only in the subject. 
In the execution it is even superior. But the greatest work of Dryden 
was the last, the Ode on Saint Cecilia’s Day. It is the masterpiece of 
the second class of poetry, and ranks but just below the great models of 
the first. It reminds us of the Pedasus of Achilles— 


as, Kal Ovnros éwy, Ered Irmos aOavdrooe. 


By comparing it with the impotent ravings of the heroic tragedies we 
may measure the progress which the mind of Dryden had made. He 
had learned to avoid a too audacious competition with higher natures, to 
keep at a distance from the verge of bombast or nonsense, to venture on 
‘no expression which did not convey a distinct idea to his own mind. 
There is none of that ‘‘ darkness visible ” of style which he had formerly 
affected, and in which the greatest poets only can succeed. Everythin 
is definite, significant, and picturesque. His early writings ceseiibiled 
the gigantic works of those Chinese gardeners who attempt to rival 
nature hersclf, to form cataracts of terrific height and sound, to raise 
precipitous ridges of mountains, and to imitate in artificial plantations 
the vastness and the gloom of some primeval forest. ‘This manner he 
abandoned ; nor did he ever adopt the Dutch taste which Pope affected, 
the trim parterres, and the rectangular walks. He rather resembled our 
Kents and Browns, who imitating the great features of landscape with- 
out emulating them, consulting the genius of the place, assisting nature 
and carefully disguising their art, produced, not a Chamouni or a Niagara, 
but a Stowe or a Hagley. 

We are, on the whole, inclined to regret that Dryden did not accom- 
plish his purpose of writing an epic poem. It certainly would not have 
been a work of the highest rank. It would not have rivalled the Iliad, 
the Odyssey, or the Paradise Lost ; but it would have been superior to 
the productions of Apollonius, Lucan, or Statius, and not inferior to the 
Jerusalem Delivered. It would probably have been a vigorous narrative, 
animated with something of the spirit of the old romances, enriched with 
much splendid description, and interspersed with fine declamations and 
disquisitions. The danger of Dryden would have been from aiming too 
high ; from dwelling too much, for example, on his angels of kingdoms, 
and attempting a competition with that great writer who in his own time 
had so incomparably succeeded in representing to us the sights and 
sounds of another world. To Milton, and to Milton alone, belonged the 
secrets of the great decp, the beach of sulphur, the ocean of fire, the 
palaces of the fallen dominations, glimmering through the everlasting 
shade, the silent wilderness of verdure and fragrance where armed angels 
kept watch over the sleep of the first lovers, the portico of diamond, the 
sea of jasper, the sapphire pavement empurpled with celestial roses, and 
the infinite ranks of the Cherubim, blazing with adamant and gold. The 
council, the tournament, the procession, the crowded cathedral, the camp, 
the guard-room, the chase, were the proper scenes for Dryden. 
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But we have not space to pass in review all the works which Dryden 
wrote, We, therefore, will not speculate longer on those which he might 
penne! have written, He may, on the whole, be pronounced to have 

en a man possessed of splendid talents, which he often abused, and of 
a sound judgment, the admonitions of which he often neglected ; a man 
who succeeded only in an infcrior department of his art, but who, in that 
department, succeeded pre-eminently ; and who with a more independent 
spirit, a more anxious desire of excellence, and more respect for himself, 
would, in his own walk, have attained to absolute perfection. 
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(May 1828.) 


The Romance of History. England. | By Henry Neer. London, 1828. 


To write history respectably—that is, to abbreviate despatches, and make 
extracts from speeches, to intersperse in due proportion epithets of praise 
and abhorrence, to draw up antithetical characters of great men, setting 
forth how many contradictory virtues and vices they united, and abound- 
ing in zwiths and wnthouts—all this is very easy. But to be a really great 
historian is perhaps the rarest of intellectual distinctions. Many scientific 
works are, in their kind, absolutely perfect. There are poems which we 
should be inclined to designate as faultless, or as disfigured only by 
blemishes which pass unnoticed in the general blaze of excellence. There 
are speeches, some speeches of Demosthenes: particularly, in which it 
would be impossible to alter a word without altering it for the worse. 
Lut we are acquainted with no history which approaches to our notion 
of what a history ought to be—with no history which does not widely 
depart, either on the right hand or on the left, from the exact line. 

Ihe cause may easily be assigned. ‘This province of literature is a de- 
batable land. It lies on the confines of two distinct territories, It is 
under the jurisdiction of two hostile powers; and, like other districts 
similarly situated, it is ill defined, ill cultivated, and ill regulated. 
Instead of being equally shared between its two rulers, the Reason and 
the Imagination, it falls alternately under the sole and absolute dominion 
ofeach. It is sometimes fiction. It is sometimes theory. 

History, it has been said, is philosophy teaching by examples. Un- 
happily, what the philosophy gains in soundness and depth the examples 

enerally lose in vividness. A perfect historian must possess an 
Imagination sufficiently powerful to make his narrative affecting and 
picturesque. Yet he must control it so absolutely as to content himself 
with the materials which he finds, and to refrain from supplying de- 
ficiencies by additions of his own. He must be a profound and ingenious 
reasoner. Yet he must possess sufficient self-command to abstain from 
casting his facts in the mould of his hypothesis. Those who can justly 
estimate these almost insuperable difficultics will not think it strange 
that every writer should have failed, either in the narrative or in the 
speculative department of history. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, though subject to considerable 
qualifications and exceptions, that history begins in novel and ends in 
essay. Of the romantic historians Iferodotus is the earliest and the 
best. His animation, his simple-hearted tenderness, his wonderful talent 
for description and dialogue, and the pure sweet flow of his language, 

lace him at the head of narrators. He reminds us of a delightful child. 
here is a grace beyond the reach of affectation in his awkwardness, a 
malice in his innocence, an intelligence in his nonsense, an insinuating 
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eloquence in his lisp. We know of no writer who makes such interest 
for himself and his book in the heart of the reader. At the distance of 
three-and-twenty centuries, we feel for him the same‘sort of pitying fond- 
ness which Fontaine and Gay are said to have inspired in society. He 
has written an incomparable book. He has written something better 
rhaps than the best history ; but he has not written a good history ; 
e is, from the first to the last chapter, an inventor. "We do not here 
refer merely to those gross fictions with which he has been reproached by 
the critics of later times. We speak of that colouring which is equally 
diffused over his whole narrative, and which perpetually leaves the most 
sagacious reader in doubt what to reject and what to receive. The most 
authentic parts of his work bear the same relation to his wildest legends 
which Henry the Fifth bears to the Tempest. There was an expedition 
undertaken by Xerxes against Greece; and there was an invasion of 
France. There was a battle at Platea; and there was a battle at 
Agincourt. Cambridge and Exeter, the Constable and the Dauphin, 
were persons as real as Demaratus and Pausanias. The harangue of the 
Archbishop on the Salic Law and the Book of Numbers differs much 
Jess from the orations which have in all ages proceeded from the right 
reverend bench than the speeches of Mardonius and Artabanus from 
those which were delivered at the council-board of Susa. Shakspeare 
gives us enumcrations of armies, and returns of killed and wounded, 
which are not, we suspect, much less accurate than those of Herodotus, 
There are passages in Herodotus nearly as long as acts of Shakspeare, 
in which everything is told dramatically, and in which the narrative serves 
only the purpose of stage-directions. It is possible, no doubt, that the 
substance of some real conversations may have been reported to the 
historian. But events which, if they ever happened, happened in ages 
and nations so remote that the particulars could never have been known 
to him, are related with the greatest minuteness of detail. We have all 
that Candaules said to Gyges, and all that passed between Astyages and 
Harpagus. We are, therefore, unable to judge whether, in the account 
which he gives of transactions respecting which he might possibly have 
been well informed, we can trust to anything beyond the naked outline ; 
whether, for example, the answer of Gclon to the ambassadors of the 
Grecian confederacy, or the expressions which passed between Aristides 
and Themistocles at their famous interview, have been correctly trans- 
mitted to us. The great events are, no doubt, faithfully related. So, 
probably, are many of the slighter circumstances ; but which of them it 
is impossible to ascertain. The fictions are so much like the facts, and 
the facts so much like the fictions, that, with respect to many most 
interesting particulars, our belief is neither given nor withheld, but 
remains in an uneasy and interminable state of abeyance. We know 
that there is truth ; but we cannot exactly decide where it lies. 

The faults of Herodotus are the faults of a simple and imaginative 
mind. Children and servants are remarkably Herodotean in their style of 
narration. ‘They tell everything dramatically. Their says hes and says 
shes are proverbial. Every person who has had to settle their disputes 
knows that, even when they have no intention to deceive, their reports 
of conversation always require to be carefully sifted. Ifan educated man 
were giving an account of the late change of administration, he would 
say~—‘‘ Lord Goderich resigned ; and the King, in consequence, sent for 
the Duke of Wellington.” A porter tells the story as if he had been hid 
behind the curtains of the royal bed at Windsor: ‘‘So Lord Goderich 
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says, ‘I cannot manage this business ; I must go out.’ So the King 
says,—says he, ‘ Well, then, I must send for the Duke of Wellington— 
that’s all.’ Thissis in the very manner of the father of history. 

Herodotus wrote as it was natural that he should write. Ile wrote for 
a. nation susceptible, curious, lively, insatiably desirous of novelty and ex- 
citement ; for a nation in which the fine arts had attained their highest 
excellence, but in which philosophy was still in its infancy. His country- 
men had but recently begun to cultivate prose composition. Public 
transactions had generally been recorded in verse. The first historians 
might, therefore, indulge without fear of censure in the license allowed 
to their predecessors the bards. Books werefew. The events of former 
times were learned from tradition and from popular ballads ; the manners 
of foreign countries from the reports of travellers. It is well known that 
the mystery which overhangs what is distant, either in space or time, fre- 
quently prevents us from censuring as unnatural what we perceive to be 
impossible. We stare at. dragoon who has killed three French 
cuirassiers, as a prodigy ; yet we read, without the least disgust, how 
Godfrey slew his thousands, and Rinaldo his ten thousands. Within the 
last hundred years, storics about China and Bantam, which ought not to 
have imposed on an old nurse, were gravely laid down as foundations of 
political theories by eminent philosophers, What the time of the 
Crusades is to us, the generation of Croesus and Solon was to the Greeks 
of the time of Herodotus. Babylon was to them what Pekin was to the 
French academicians of the last century. 

For such a people was the book of Flerodotus composed ; and, if we 
may trust to a report, not sanctioned indeed by writers of high authority, 
but in itself not improbable, it was composed, not to be read, but to be 
heard. It was not to the slow circulation of a few copies, which the rich 
only could possess, that the aspiring author looked for his reward. The 
great Olympian festival,—the solemnity which collected multitudes, 
proud of the Grecian name, from the wildest mountains of Doris, and the 
remotest colonies of Italy and Libya,—was to witness his triumph. The 
interest of the narrative, and the beauty of the style, were aided by the 
imposing effect of recitation, —by the splendour of the spectacle,—by the 
powerful influence of sympathy. A critic who could have asked for 
authorities in the midst of such a scene must have been of a cold and 
sceptical nature ; and few such critics were there. As was the historian, 
such were the auditors,—inquisitive, credulous, easily moved by religious 
awe or patriotic enthusiasm. ‘They were the very men to hear with 
delight of strange beasts, and birds, and trees,—of dwarfs, and giants, and 
cannibals—of gods, whose very names it was impiety to utter, —of ancient 
dynasties, which had left behind them monuments surpassing all the 
works of later times,—-of towns like provinces,—of rivers like seas,—of 
stupendous walls, and temples, and pyramids,—of the rites which the 
Magi performed at daybreak on the tops of the mountains,—of the 
secrets inscribed on the eternal obelisks of Memphis. With equal 
delight they would have listened to the graceful romances of their own 
country. They now heard of the exact accomplishment of obscure pre- 
dictions, of the punishment of crimes over which the justice of heaven 
had seemed to A es aie, dreams, omens, warnings from the dead,—of 
princesses, for whom noble suitors contended in every generous exercise 
of strength and skill, —of infants, strangely preserved from the dagger of 
the assassin, to fulfil high destinies. 2 

As the narrative approached their own times, the interest became still 
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more absorbing. The chronicler had now to tell the story of that great 
conflict from which Europe dates its intellectual and political supremacy, 
—a story which, even at this distance of time, is the most marvellous 
and the most touching in the annals of the human race,—a story abound- 
ing with all that is wild and wonderful, with all that is pathetic and 
animating ; with the gigantic caprices of infinite wealth and despotic 
abr ea the mightier miracles of wisdom, of virtue, and of courage. 

e told them of rivers dried up in a day,—of provinces famished for a 
meal,—-of a passage for ships hewn through the mountains,—of a road 
for armies spread upon the waves,—of monarchies and commonwealths 
swept away,—of anxiety, of terror, of confusion, of despair !—and then of 
proud and stubborn hearts tried in that extremity of evil, and not found 
wanting, —of resistance long maintained against desperate odds,—of lives 
dearly sold, when resistance could be maintained no more,—of signal 
deliverance, and of unsparing revenge. Whatever gave a stronger air of 
reality to a narrative so well calculated tojnflame the passions, and to 
flatter national pride, was certain to be favourably received. 

Between the time at which Iferodotus is said to have composed his 
history, and the close of the Peloponnesian war, about forty years 
elapsed,—forty years, crowded with great military and political events. 
The circumstances of that period produced a great effect on the Grecian 
character ; and nowhere was this effect so remarkable as in the illus- 
trious democracy of Athens. An Athenian, indeed, even in the time of 
Herodotus, would scarcely have written a book so romantic and garrulous 
as that of Herodotus. As civilisation advanced, the citizens of that 
famous republic became still less visionary, and still less simple-hearted. 
They aspired to know where their ancestors had been content to doubt ; 
they began to doubt where their ancestors had thought it their duty to 
believe. Aristophanes is fond of alluding to this change in the temper 
of his countrymen. The father and son, in the Clouds, are evidently 
representatives of the generations to which they respectively belonged. 
Nothing more clearly illustrates the nature of this moral revolution than 
the change which passed upon tragedy. The wild sublimity of A¢schylus 
became the scoff of every young Phidippides. Lectures on abstruse points 
of philosophy, the fine distinctions of casuistry, and the dazzling fence of 
rhetoric, were substituted for poetry. The language lost something of 
that infantine sweetness which had characterised it. It became less like 
the ancient Tuscan, and more like the modern French. 

The fashionable logic of the Greeks was, indeed, far from strict. 
Logic never can be strict where books are scarce, and where information 
is conveyed orally. We are all aware how frequently fallacies, which, 
when set down on paper, are at once detected, pass for unanswerable argu- 
ments when dexterously and volubly urged in Parliament, at the bar, or in 
private conversation. The reason is evident. We cannot inspect them 
closely enough to perceive their inaccuracy. We cannot readily compare 
them with each other. We lose sight of one part of the subject before 
another, which ought to be received in connection with it, comes before 
us ; and as there is no immutable record of what has been admitted and 
of what has been denied, direct contradictions pass muster with little 
difficulty. Almost all the education of a Greek consisted in talking and 
listening. His opinions on government were picked up in the debates of 
the assembly. If he wished to study metaphysics, instead of shutting 
himself up with a book, he walked down to the market-place to look for 
a sophist. So completely were men formed to these habits, that even 
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writing acquired a conversational air. The philosophers adopted the 
form of dialogue, as the most natural mode of communicating knowledge. 
Their reasonings ha?e the merits and the defects which belong to that 
species of composition, and are characterised rather by quickness and 
subtilty than by depth and precision. Truth is exhibited in parts, and 
by glimpses. Innumerable clever hints are given; but no sound and 
durable system is erected. The aveumentunt ad hominem, a kind of 
argument most efficacious in debate, but utterly useless for the investiga- 
tion of general principles, is among their favourite resources. Hence, 
though nothing can be more admirable than the skill which Socrates 
displays in the conversations which Plato has reported or invented, his 
victories, for the most part, seem to us unprofitable. A trophy is set up; 
but no new province is added to the dominions of the human mind. 

Still, where thousands of keen and ready intellects were constantly 
employed in speculating on the qualities of actions and on the’principles 
of government, it was impossible that history should retain its whole 
character. It became less gossiping and less picturesque; but much 
more accurate, and somewhat more scientific. 

The history of Thucydides differs from that of Herodotus as a portrait 
differs from the representation of an imaginary scene; as the Burke or 
Fox of Reynolds differs from his Ugolino or his Beaufort. In the former 
case, the archetype is given: in the latter it is created. The faculties 
which are required for the latter purpose are of a higher and rarer order 
than those which suffice for the former, and indeed necessarily comprise 
them, Ile who is able to paint what he sees with the eye of the mind 
will surely be able to paint what he sees with the eye of the body. He 
who can invent a story, and tell it well, will also be able to tell, in an 
interesting manner, astory which he has not invented. If, in practice, 
some of the best writers of fiction have been among the worst writers of 
history, it has been because one of their talents had merged in another 
so completely that it could not be severed; because, having long been 
habituated to invent and narrate at the same time, they found it impos- 
sible to narrate without inventing. 

Some capricious and discontented artists have affected to consider por- 
trait-painting as unworthy of‘a man of genius. Some critics have spoken 
in the same contemptuous manner of history. Johnson puts the case 
thus: The historian tells either what is false or what is true: in the former 
case he is no historian : in the latter he has no opportunity for displaying 
his abilities : for truth is one : and all who tell the truth must tell it alike. 

It is not difficult to elude both the horns of this dilemma. We will recur 
to the analogous art of portrait-painting. Any man with eyes and hands 
may be taught to take a likeness. The process, up to a certain point, is 
merely mechanical. If this were all, a man of talents might justly 
despise the occupation. But we could mention portraits which are 
resemblances,—but not mere resemblances ; faithful,—but much more 
than faithful; portraits which condense into one point of time, and 
exhibit, at a single glance, the whole history of turbid and eventful lives 
—in which the eye seems to scrutinise us, and the mouth to command 
us—in which the brow menaces, and the lip almost quivers with scorn— 
in which every wrinkle is a comment on some important transaction. 
- The account which Thucydides has given of the retreat from Syracuse Is, 
among narratives, what Vandyke’s Lord Strafford is among paintings. 

Diversity, it is said, implies error: truth is one, and admits of no 
degrees. We answer, that this principle holds good only in abstract 
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reasonings. When we talk of the truth of imitation in the fine arts, we 
mean an imperfect and a graduated truth. No picture is exactly like the 
original ; nor is a picture good in proportion as ityis like the original. 
When Sir Thomas Lawrence paints a handsome peeress, he does not 
contemplate her through a powerful microscope, and transfer to the can- 
vas the pores of the skin, the blood-vessels of the eye, and all the other 
beauties which Gulliver discovered in the Brobdignaggian maids of 
honour. If he were to do this, the effect would not merely be un- 
pleasant, but, unless the scale of the picture were proportionably enlarged, 
would be absolutely /a/se. And, after all, a microscope of greater power 
than that which he had employed would convict him of innumerable 
omissions. The same may be said of history. Perfectly and absolutely 
true it cannot be: for, to be perfectly and absolutely true, it ought to 
record a// the slightest particulars of the slightest transactions—all the 
things done and all the words uttered during the time of which it treats. 
The omission of any circumstance, however insignificant, would be a 
defect. If history were written thus, the Bodleian Library would not 
contain the occurrences of a week. What is told in the fullest and most 
accurate annals bears an infinitely small proportion to what is suppressed. 
The difference between the copious work of Clarendon and the account 
of the civil wars in the abridgment of Goldsmith vanishes when compared 
with the immense mass of facts respecting which both are equally silent. 

No picture, then, and no history, can present us with the whole truth : 
but those are the best pictures and the best histories which exhibit such 
parts of the truth as most nearly produce the effect of the whole. He 
who is deficient in the art of selection may, by showing nothing but the 
truth, produce all the effect of the grossest falsehood. It perpetually 
happens that one writer tells less truth than another, merely because he 
tells more truths. In the imitative arts we constantly see this. There are 
lines in the human face, and objects in landscape, which stand in such 
relations to each other, that they ought cither to be all introduced into a 
painting together or all omitted together. A sketch into which none of 
them enters may be excellent ; but, if some are given and others left out, 
though there are more points of likeness, there is less likeness. An out- 
line scrawled with a pen, which scizes the marked features of a counten- 
ance, will give a much stronger idca of it than a bad painting in oils. 
Yet the worst painting in oils that ever hung at Somerset House re- 
sembles the original in many more particulars. A bust of white marble 
may give an excellent idea of a blooming face. Colour the lips and 
checks of the bust, leaving the hair and eyes unaltered, and the similarity, 
instead of being more striking, will be less so. 

History has its foreground and its background : and it is principally in 
the management of its perspective that one artist differs from another. 
Some events must be represented on a large scale, others diminished ; the 
great majority will be lost in the dimness of the horizon 3 and a general 
idea of their joint effect will be given by a few slight touches. 

In this respect no writer has ever equalled Thucydides. He was a per- 
fect master of the art of gradual diminution. His history is sometimes as 
concise as a chronological chart : yct it is always perspicuous. It is 
sometimes as minute as one of Lovelace’s letters ; yet it is never prolix. 
Ife never fails to contract and to expand it in the right place. 

Thucydides borrowed from Meroaots the practice of putting speeches 
of his own into the mouths of his characters. In Herodotus this usage is 
scarcely censurable. It is of a piece with his whole manner. But it is 
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altogether incongruous in the work of his successor, and violates, not only 
the accuracy of history, but the decencies of fiction. When once we 
enter into the spirit °of Herodotus, we find no inconsistency. ‘The con- 
ventional probability of his drama is preserved from the beginning to the 
end. The deliberate orations, and the familiar dialogues, are in strict 
keeping with each other. But the speeches of Thucydides are neither 
preceded nor followed by anything with which they harmonise. They 
give to the whole book something of the grotesque character of those 
Chinese pleasure-grounds in which perpendicular rocks of granite start up 
in the midst of a soft green plain. Invention is shocking where truth is 
in such close juxtaposition with it. 

Thucydides honestly tells us that some of these discourses are purely 
fictitious, He may have reported the substance of others correctly, 
but it is clear from the internal evidence that he has preserved no more 
than the substance. His own peculiar habits of thought and expression 
are everywhere discernible. Individual and national peculiarities are 
seldom to be traced in the sentiments, and never in the diction. The 
oratory of the Corinthians and Thebans is not less Attic, either in matter 
or in manner, than that of the Athenians. The style of Cleon is as pure, 
as austere, as terse, and as significant, as that of Pericles, 

In spite of this great fault, it must be allowed that Thucydides has 
surpassed all his rivals in the art of historical narration, in the art of 
producing an effect on the imagination, by skilful selection and dis- 
position, without indulging in the license of invention. But narration, 
though an important part of the business of a historian, is not the 
whole. To append a moral to a work of fiction is cither useless or 
superfluous. A fiction may give a more impressive effect to what is 
already known; but it can teach nothing new. If it presents to us 
characters and trains of events to which our expericnce furnishes us with 
nothing similar, instead of deriving instruction from it, we pronounce it 
unnatural. We do not form our opinions from it ; but we try it by our 
preconceived opinions. Fiction, therefore, is essentially imitative. Its 
merit consists in its resemblance to a model with which we arc already 
familiar, or to which at least we can instantly refer. Hence it is that 
the anecdotes which interest us most strongly in authentic narrative are 
offensive when introduced into novels ; that what is called the romantic 
ail of history is in fact the least romantic. It is delightful as history, 

ecause it contradicts our previous notions of human nature, and of the 
connection of causes and effects. It is, on that very account, shocking 
and incongruous in fiction. In fiction, the principles are given, to find 
the facts: in history, the facts are given, to find the principles ; and the 
writer who does not explain the phenomena as well as state them, 

erforms only one half of his office. Facts are the mere dross of history. 

t is from the abstract truth which interpenetrates them, and lies latent 
among them like gold in the ore, that the mass derives its whole value : 
and the precious particles are generally combined with the baser 1n such 
a manner that the separation is a task of the utmost difficulty. 

Here Thucydides is deficient : the deficiency, indced, is not discredit- 
able to him. It was the inevitable effect of circumstances. It was in 
the nature of things necessary that, in some part of its progress through 
political science, the human mind should reach that point which it 
attained in his time. Knowledge advances by steps, and not by leaps. 
The axioms of an English debating club would have been startling and 
mysterious paradoxes to the most enlightened statesmen of Athens. But 
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it would be as absurd to speak contemptuously of the Athenian on this 
account as to ridicule Strabo for not having given us an account of Chili, 
or to talk of Ptolemy as we talk of Sir Richard Phillfps. Still, when we 
wish for solid geographical information, we must prefer the solemn 
coxcombry of Pinkerton to the noble work of Strabo. If we wanted 
instruction respecting the solar system, we should consult the silliest girl 
from a boarding-school, rather than Ptolemy. 

Thucydides was undoubtedly a sagacious and reflecting man. This 
clearly appears from the ability with which he discusses practical ques- 
tions. But the talent of deciding on the circumstances of a particular 
case is often possessed in the highest perfection by persons destitute of 
the power of generalisation. Men skilled in the military tactics of civil- 
ised nations have been amazed at the far-sightedness and penetration 
which a Mohawk displays in concerting his stratagems, or in discerning 
those of his enemies. In England, no class possesses so much of that 
peculiar ability which is required for constructing ingenious schemes, and 
for obviating remote difficulties, as the thieves and the thief-takers. 
Women have more of this dexterity than men. Lawyers have more of it 
than statesmen: statesmen have more of it than philosophers. Monk 
had more of it than Farrington and all his club. Walpole had more 
it than Adam Smith or Beccaria. Indeed, the species of discipline hy 
which this dexterity is acquired tends to contract the mind, and to rendcr 
it incapable of abstract reasoning. 

The Grecian statesmen of the age of Thucydides were distinguished Iv; 
their practical sagacity, their insight into motives, their skill in devising 
means for the attainment of their ends. <A state of society in whtich the 
rich were constantly planning the oppression of the poor, and the poor 
the spoliation of the rich, in which the ties of party had superseded those 
of country, in which revolutions and countcr-revolutions were events of 
daily occurrence, was naturally prolific in desperate and crafty political 
adventurers. This was the very school in which men were likely to 
acquire the dissimulation of Mazarin, the judicious temerity of Richelieu, 
the penetration, the exquisite tact, the almost instinctive presentiment of 
approaching events which gave so much authority to the counsel of 
Shaftesbury, that ‘‘it was as if a man had inquired of the oracle of God.” 
In this school ‘Thucydides studied ; and his wisdom is that which such a 
school would naturally afford. He judges better of circumstances than 
of principles. The more a question is narrowed, the better he reasons 
upon it. His work suggests many most important considerations re- 
specting the first principles of government and morals, the growth of 
factions, the organisation of armies, and the mutual relations of com- 
munities. Yet all his general observations on these subjects are very 
superficial. His most yudjcious remarks differ from the remarks of a 
really philosophical historian, as a sum correctly cast up by a bookkeeper 
from a general expression discovered by an algebraist. The former is 
useful only in a single transaction ; the latter may be applied to an 
infinite number of cases. 

This opinion will, we fear, be considered as heterodox. For mot to 
speak of the illusion which the sight of a Greek type, or the soutidof a 

reek diphthong, often produces, there are some peculiaritiés in the 
manner of Thucydides which in no small degree have tended to secure to 
him the reputation of profundity. His book is evidently the book of a 
man and a statesman ; and in this rgspect presents a remarkable contrast 
to the delightful childishness of Hendotis Throughout it there is an 
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air of matured power, of grave and melancholy reflection, of impartiality 
and habitual self-command. His feelings are rarely indulged, and 
speedily repressed. “ Vulgar prejudices of every kind, and particularly 
vulgar superstitions, he treats with a cold and sober disdain peculiar to 
himself. His style is weighty, condensed, antithetical, and not unfre- 
quently obscure. But, when we look at his political philosophy, without 
regard to these circumstances, we find him to have been, what indeed it 
would have been a miracle if he had not been, simply an Athenian of the 
fifth century before Christ. 

Xenophon is commonly placed, but we think without much reason, in 
the same rank with Iferodotus and Thucydides. Ife resembles them, 
indeed, in the purity and sweetness of his style ; but in spirit, he rather 
resembles that later school of historians whose works seem to be fables 
composed for a moral, and who, in their eagerness to give us warnings 
and examples, forget to give us men and women. The Life of Cyrus, 
whether we look upon it as a history or as a romance, seems to us a very 
wretched performance. ‘The Expedition of the Ten Thousand, and the 
History of Grecian Affairs, are certainly pleasant reading ; but they indi- 
cate no great power of mind. In truth, Xenophon, though his taste was 
elegant, his disposition amiable, and his intercourse with the world exten- 
sive, had, we suspect, rather a weak head. Such was evidently the 
opinion of that extraordinary man to whom he early attachcd himself, 
and for whose memory he entertained an idolatrous veneration. He came 
in only for the milk with which Socrates nourished his babes in philosophy. 
A few saws of morality, and a few of the simplest doctrines of natural 
religion, were enough for the good young man. The strong meat, the 
bold speculations on physical and metaphysical science, were reserved for 
auditors of a different description. Even the lawless habits of a captain 
of mercenary troops could not change the tendency which the character 
of Xenophon early acquired. To the last, he seems to have retained a sort 
of heathen Puritanism. The sentiments of piety and virtue which abound 
in his works are those of a well-meaning man, somewhat timid and 
narrow-minded, devout from constitution rather than from rational con- 
viction. He was as superstitious as Herodotus, but in a way far more 
offensive. The very peculiarities which charm us in an infant, the tooth- 
less mumbling, the stammering, the tottering, the helplessness, the causc- 
less tears and laughter, are disgusting in old age. In the same manner, 
the absurdity which precedes a period of gencral intelligence is often 
pleasing ; that which follows it is contemptible. The nonsense of Hero- 
dotus is that of a baby. ‘lhe nonsense of Xenophon is that of a dotard. 
His stories about dreams, omens, and prophecies, present a strange con- 
trast to the passages in which the shrewd and incredulous Thucydides 
mentions the popular superstitions. It is not quite clear that Xenophon 
was honest in his credulity ; his fanaticism was in some degree politic. 
Hie would have made an excellent member of the Apostolic Camarilla. 
An alarmist by nature, an aristocrat by party, he carried to an unreason- 
able excess his horror of popular turbulence. The quict atrocity of 
Spartg,alid not shock him in the same manner ; for he hated tumult 
moré tian crimes. Ile was desirous to find restraints which might curb 
the passions of the multitude ; and he absurdly fancied that he had found 
them in a religion without evidences or sanction, precepts or example, in 
a frigid system of Theophilanthropy, supported by nursery tales. 

Polybius and Arrian have given ‘as authentic accounts of facts ; and 
here their merit ends. ‘They were not men of comprehensive minds ; 
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they had not the art of telling a story in an interesting manner. Th 
have in consequence been thrown into the shade by writers who, thoug 
less studious of truth than themselves, understood Yar better the art of 
producing effect,—by Livy and Quintus Curtius. 

. Yet Polybius and Arrian deserve high pute when compared with 
the writers of that school of which Plutarch may be considered as the. 
head. For the historians of this class we must confess that we entertain 
a peculiar aversion. They seem to have been pedants, who, though 
destitute of those valuable qualities which are frequently found in con- 
junction with pedantry, thought themselves great philosophers and great 
politicians. They not only mislead their readers in every page, as to 
particular facts, but they appear to have altogether misconceived the whole 
character of the times of which they write. They were inhabitants of an em- 
pire bounded by the Atlantic Ocean and the -uphrates, by the ice of Scythia 
and the sands of Mauritania ; composed of nations whose manners, whose 
languages, whose religion, whose countenances and complexions, were 
widely different ; governed by one mighty despotism, which had risen on 
the ruins of a thousand commonwealths and kingdoms, Of liberty, such 
as it is in small democracies, of patriotism, such as it is in small inde- 
pendent communities of any kind, they had, and they could have, no 
expcrimental knowledge. But they had read of men who exerted them- 
selves in the cause of their country with an energy unknown in later 
times, who had violated the dearest of domestic charities, or voluntarily 
devoted themselves to death for the public good ; and they wondered at 
the degeneracy of their contemporaries. It never occurred to them that 
the feelings which they so greatly admired sprung from local and occa- 
sional causes; that they will always prow up spontaneously in small 
societies ; and that, in large empires, though they may be forced into 
existence for a short time by peculiar circumstances, they cannot be general 
or permanent. It is impossible that any man should feel for a fortress 
on a remote frontier as he feels for his own house ; that he should grieve 
for a defeat in which ten thousand people whom he never saw have fallen 
as he grieves for a defeat which has half unpeopled the street in which 
he lives ; that he should leave his home for a military expedition in order 
to preserve the balance of power, as cheerfully as he would leave it to 
repel invaders who had begun to burn all the corn fields in his neigh- 
bourhood. 

The writers of whom we speak should have considered this. They 
should have considered that in patriotism, such as it existed amongst the 
Greeks, there was nothing essentially and eternally good ; that an exclu- 
sive attachment to a particular society, though a natural, and, under 
certain restrictions, a most useful sentiment, implies no extraordinary 
attainments in wisdom or virtue ; that, where it has existed in an intense 
degree, it has turned states into gangs of robbers whom their mutual 
fidelity has rendered more dangerous, has given a character of peculiar 
atrocity to war, and has generated that worst of all political evils, the 
tyranny of nations over nations. 

Enthusiastically attached to the name of liberty, these historians 
troubled themselves little about its definition. The Spartans, tormented 
by ten thousand absurd restraints, unable to please themselves in the 
choice of their wives, their suppers, or their company, compelled to as- 
sume a peculiar manner, and to talk in a peculiar style, gloried in their 
liberty. The aristocracy of Rome. repeatedly made liberty a plea for 
cutting off the favourites of the people. In almost all the little common- 
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wealths of antiquity, liberty was used as a pretext for measures directed 
against everything which makes liberty valuable, for measures which 
stifled discussion, corrupted the administration of justice, and discouraged 
the accumulation of property. The writers, whose works we are consi- 
dering, confounded the sound with the substance, and the means with the 
end. Their imaginations were inflamed by mystery. They conceived 
of liberty as monks conceive of love, as cockneys conceive of the happi- 
ness and innocence of rural life, as novel-reading sempstresses conceive 
of Almack’s and Grosvenor Square, accomplished Marquesses and hand- 
some Colonels of the Guards, In the relation of events, and the delinea- 
tion of characters, they have paid little attention to facts, to the costume 
of the times of which they pretend to treat, or to the general principles of 
human nature. They ‘have been faithful only to their own puerile 
and extravagant doctrines. Generals and statesmen are metamorphosed 
into magnanimous coxcombs, from whose fulsome virtues we turn away 
with disgust. The fine sayings and exploits of their heroes remind us of 
the insufferable perfections of Sir Charles Grandison, and affect us with 
a nausea similar to that which we feel when an actor, in one of Morton’s 
or Kotzebue’s plays, lays his hand on his heart, advances to the ground- 
lights, and mouths a moral sentence for the edification of the gods. 

These writers, men who knew not what it was to have a country, men 
who had never enjoyed political rights, brought into fashion an offensive 
cant about patriotism and zeal for freedom. What the English Puritans 
did for the language of Christianity, what Scuderi did for the language 
of love, they did for the language of public spirit. By habitual exaggera- 
tion they made it mean. By monotonous emphasis they made it feeble. 
They abused it till it became scarcely possible to use it with effect. 

Their ordinary rules of morality are deduced from extreme cases. The 
common regimen which they prescribe for society is made up of those 
desperate remedies which only its most desperate distempers require. 
They look with peculiar complacency on actions which even those who 
approve them consider as exceptions to laws of almost universal applica- 
tion—which bear so close an affinity to the most atrocious crimes that, 
even where it may be unjust to censure them, it is unsafe to praise them. 
It is not strange, therefore, that some flagitious instances of perfidy and 
cruelty should have been passed unchallenged in such company, that 

ve moralists, with no personal interest at stake, should have extolled, 
in the highest terms, deeds of which the atrocity appalled even the infu- 
riated factions in whose cause they were perpetrated. The part which 
Timoleon took in the assassination of his brother shocked many of his 
own partisans. The recollection of it preyed long on his own mind. 
But it was reserved for historians who lived some centuries later to dis- 
cover that his conduct was a glorious display of virtue, and to lament 
that, from the frailty of human nature, a man who could perform so great 
an exploit could repent of it. 

The writings of these men, and of their modern imitators, have pro- 
duced effects which deserve some notice. The English have been so long 
accustomed to political speculation, and have enjoyed so large a measure 
of practical liberty, that such works have produced little effect on their 
minds. We have classical associations and great names of our own which 
we can confidently oppose to the most splendid of ancient times. Senatc 
has not to our ears a sound so venerable as Parliament. We respect the 
Great Charter more than the laws of Splon. The Capitol and the Forum 
impress us with less awe than our own Westminster Hall and Westmin- 
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ster Abbey, the rpapidinady the great men of twenty generations have 
ace where they sleep together! The list of warriors. 
and statesmen by whom our constitution was found®d or preserved, from 
De Montfort down to Fox, may well stand a comparison with the Fasti 
of Rome. The dying thanksgiving of Sidney is as noble as the libation 
which Thrasea poured to Liberating Jove : and we think with far less plea- 
sure of Cato tearing out his entrails than of Russell saying, as he turned 
away from his wife, that the bitterness of death was past. Even those 
parts of our history over which, on some accounts, we would gladly throw 
a veil may be proudly opposed to those on which the moralists of anti-’ 
nity loved most to dwell. The enemy of English liberty was not mur- 
red by men whom he had pardoned and loaded with benefits. He’ 
was not stabbed in the back by those who smiled and cringed before his 
face. He was vanquished on fields of stricken battle ; he was arraigned, 
sentenced, and executed in the face of heaven and earth. Our liberty is 
neither Greek nor Roman; but cssentially English. It has a character 
of its own,—a character which has taken a tinge from the sentiments of 
the chivalrous ages, and which accords with the peculiarities of our man- 
ners and of our insular situation. It has a language, too, of its own, and 
a language singularly idiomatic, full of meaning to ourselves, scarcely 
intelligible to strangers. 

Here, therefore, the effect of books such as those which we have been 
considering has been harmless. They have, indeed, given currency to 
many very erroneous opinions with respect to ancient history. They 
have heated the imaginations of boys. They have misled the judgment 
and corrupted the taste of some men of letters, such as Akenside and 
Sir William Jones. But on persons ‘engaged in public affairs they 
have had very little influence. The foundations of our constitution 
were laid by men who knew nothing of the Greeks but that they denied 
the orthodox procession and cheated the Crusaders; and nothing of 
Rome, but that the Pope lived there. Those who followed, contented 
themselves with improving on the original plan. They found models at 
home and therefore they did not look for them abroad. But, when en- 
lightened men on the Continent began to think about political reforma- 
tion, having no patterns before their eyes in.their domestic history, they 
naturally had recourse to those remains of antiquity, the study of which 
is considered throughout Europe as an important part of education. 
The historians of whom we have been speaking had becn members of 
large communities, and subjects of absolute sovereigns. Henceé it is, as 
we have already said, that they commit such gross errors in speaking of 
the little republics of antiquity. Their works were now rcad in the spirit 
in which they had been written. They were read by men placed in cir- 
cumstances closely resembling their own, unacquainted with the real 
nature of liberty, but inclined to believe everything good which could 
be told respecting it. How powerfully these books impressed these 
speculative reformers, is well known to all who have paid any attention 
to the French literature of the last century. But, perhaps, the writer on 
whom they produced the greatest effect was Vittorio Alfieri. In some 
of his plays, particularly in Virginia, Timoleon, and Brutus the Younger, 
he has even caricatured the extravagance of his masters. 

It was not strange that the blind, thus led by the blind, should stumble. 
The transactions of the French Revolution, in some measure, took their 
character from these works. Without the assistance of these works, 
indeed, a revolution would have taken place,—a revolution productive 
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of much good and much evil, tremendous but shoitlived, evil dearly 
purchased, but durable good. But it would not have been exactly such 
a revolution. The style, the accessories, would have been in many 
respects different. ‘There would have been less of bombast in language, 
less of affectation in manner, less of solemn trifling and ostentatious sim- 
plicity. The acts of legislative assemblies, and the correspondence of 
‘diplomatists, would not have been disgraced by rants worthy only of a 
college declamation. The government of a great and polished nation 
would not have rendered itself ridiculous by attempting to revive the 
usages of a world which had long passed away, or rather of a world 
which had never existed except in the description of a fantastic school of 
writers. These second-hand imitations resembled the originals about as 
much as the classical feast with which the Doctor in Peregrine Pickle 
turned the stomachs of all his guests resembled one of the suppers of 
Lucullus in the Hall of Apollo. 

These were mere follies. But the spirit excited by these writers pro- 
duced more serious effects. The greater part of the crimes which dis. 
graced the revolution sprung indeed from the relaxation of law, from 
popular ignorance, from the remembrance of past oppression, from the 
fear of foreign conquest, from rapacity, from ambition, from party-spirit. 
But many atrocious proceedings must, doubtless, be ascribed to heated 
imagination, to perverted principle, to a distaste for what was vulgar in 
morals, and a passion for what was startling and dubious. Mr Burke 
has touched on this subject with great felicity of cxpression: ‘* The 
gradation of their republic,” says he, ‘‘is laid in moral paradoxes. All 
those instances to be found in history, whether real or fabulous, of a 
doubtful public spirit, at which morality is perplexed, reason is staggered, 
and from which affrighted nature recoils, are their chosen and almost: 
sole examples for the instruction of their youth.” This evil, we believe, 
is to be directly ascribed to the influence of the historians whom we have 
mentioned, and their modern imitators. 

Livy had some faults in common with these writers, But on the 
whole he must be considered as forming a class by himself: no historian 
with whom we are acquainted has shown so complete an indifference to 
truth. He seems to have cared only about the picturesque effect of his 
book, and the honour of his country. On the other hand, we do not 
know, in the whole range of literature, an instance of a had thing so well 
done. The painting of the narrative is beyond description vivid and 
graceful. ‘The abundance of interesting sentiments and splendid imagery 
in the speeches is almost miraculous. His mind is a soil which is never 
over-teemed, a fountain which never seems to trickle. It pours forth 
profusely ; yet it gives no sign of exhaustion. It was probably to this 
exuberance of thought and language, always fresh, always sweet, always 
pure, no sooner yielded than repaired, that the critics applied that 
expression which has been so much discussed /actea udertas. 

All the merits and all the defects of Livy take a colouring from the 
character of his nation. He was a writer peculiarly Roman; the proud 
citizen of a commonwealth which had indeed lost the reality of liberty, 
but which still sacredly preserved its forms—in fact, the subject of an 
arbitrary prince, but in his own estimation one of the masters of the 
world, with a hundred kings below him, and only the gods above him. 
He, therefore, looked back on former times with feelings far different 
from those which were naturally entertained by his Greek contemporaries, 
and which at a later period became general among men of letters 
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throughout the Roman Empire. He contemplated the past with interest. 
and delight, not because it furnished a contrast go the present, but 
because it had led to the present. He recurred to it, not to lose in proud 
recollections the sense of national degradation, but to trace the progress 
of national glory. It is true that his veneration for antiquity produced 
on him some of the effects which it produced on those who arrived at’ it 
by a very different road. He has something of their exaggeration, somne- 
thing of their cant, something of their fondness for anomalies and Jesus 
nature in morality. Yet even here we perceive a difference, They talk 
rapturously of patriotism and liberty in the abstract. He does not seem 
to think any country but Rome deserving of love ; nor is it for liberty 
as liberty, but for libertyasa part of the Roman institutions, thatheis zealous, 

Of the concise and elegant accounts of the campaigns of Ceesar little 
can be said. They are incomparable models for military despatches. 
But histories they are not, and do not pretend to be, 

The ancient critics placed Sallust in the same rank with Livy; and un- 
questionably the small portion of his works which has come down to us 
is calculated to give a high opinion of his talents, But his style is not very 
pleasant : and his most powerful work, the account of the Conspiracy of 
Catiline, has rather the air ofa clever party pamphlet than that of a history. 
It abounds with strange inconsistencies, which, unexplained as they are, 
necessarily excite doubts as to the fairness of the narrative. It is true, that 
many circumstances now forgotten may have been familiar to his contempo- 
raries, and may have rendered passages clear to them which to us appear 
dubious and perplexing. But a great historian should remember that he 
writes for distant generations, for men who will perceive the apparent con- 
tradictions, and will possess no means of reconciling them. e can only 
vindicate the fidelity of Sallust at the expense of his skill. But in fact all 
the information which we have from contemporaries respecting this famous 
plot is liable to the same objection, and is read by discerning men with 
the same incredulity. It is all on one side. No answer has reached our 
times. Yet on the showing of the accusers the accused seem entitled 
to acquittal. Catilinc, we are told, intrigued with a Vestal virgin, 
and murdered his own son, His house was a den of gamblers and 
debauchees. No young man could cross his threshold without danger 
to his fortune and reputation. Yet this is the man with whom Cicero was 
willing to coalesce in a contest for the first magistracy of the republic ; 
and whom he described, long after the fatal termination of the conspiracy, 
as an accomplishtd hypocrite, by whom he had himself been deceived, 
and who had acted with consummate skill the character of a good citizen 
and a good friend. ‘We are told that the plot was the most wicked and 
desperate ever known, and, almost in the same breath, that the great 
body of the people, and many of the nobles, favoured it ; that the richest 
citizens of Rome were eager for the spoliation of all property, and its 
highest functionaries for the destruction of all order ; that Crassus, Cocsar, 
the Preetor Lentulus, one of the consuls of the year, one of the consuls 
elect, were proved or suspected to be engaged in a scheme for subverting 
institutions to which they owed the highest honours, and introducing uni- 
versal anarchy. We are told'that a government, which knew all this, 
suffered the conspirator, whose rank, talents, and courage rendered him 
most dangerous, to quit Rome without molestation. We are told that 
bondmen and gladiators were to be armed against the citizens. Yet we 
find that Catiline rejected the slaves who crowded to enlist in his army, 
lest, as Sallust himself expresses it, ‘‘he should s¢em to identify their 
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cause with that of the citizens.” Finally, we are told that the magistrate, 
who was universally, allowed to have saved all classes of his countrymen 
from conflagration and massacre, rendered himself so unpopular by his 
conduct that a marked insult was offered to him at the expiration of his 
office, and a Severe punishment inflicted on him shortly after. 

. Sallust tells us, what, indeed, the letters and speeches of Cicero suffi- 
ciently prove, that some persons consider the shocking and atrocious 

arts of the plot as mere inventions of the government, designed to excuse 
its unconstitutional measures. We must confess ourselves to be of that 
opinion. There was, undoubtedly, a strong party desirous to change the 
administration. While Pompey held the command of an army, they 
could not effect their purpose without preparing means for repelling force, 
if necessary, by force. In all this there is nothing different from the ordi- 
nary practice of Roman factions. ‘The other charges brought against the 
conspirators are so inconsistent and improbable, that we give no credit 
whatever to them. If our readers think this scepticism unreasonable, 
let them turn to the contemporary accounts of the Popish plot. Let them 
look over the votes of Parliament, and the speeches of the king ; the 
charges of Scroggs, and the harangues of the managers employed against 
Strafford, A person who should form his judgment from these pieces 
alone would believe that London was set on fire by the Papists, and that 
Sir Edmondbury Godfrey was murdered for his religion. Yet these stories 
are now altogether exploded. They have been abandoned by statesmen 
to aldermen, by aldermen to clergymen, by clergymen to old women, and 
by old women to Sir Harcourt Lees. 

Of the Latin historians, Tacitus was certainly the greatest. His style, 
indeed, is not only faulty in itself, but is, in some respects, peculiarly 
unfit for historical composition. He carries his love of effect far beyond 
the limits of moderation. He tells a fine story finely, but he cannot tell 
a plain story plainly. He stimulates till stimulants lose their power. 
Thucydides, as we have already observed, relates ordinary transactions 
with the unpretending clearness and succinctness of a gazette. His great 
powers of painting he reserves for events of which the slightest details 
are interesting. The simplicity of the setting gives additional lustre to 
the brilliants. There are passages in the narrative of Tacitus superior to 
the best which can be quoted from Thucydides. But they are not en- 
chased and relieved with the same skill. They are far more striking 
when extracted from the body of the work to which they belong than 
when they occur in their place, and are read in wmection with what 
precedes and follows. s 

In the delineation of character, Tacitus is unrivalled among historians, 
and has very few superiors among dramatists and novelists, By the 
delineation of character, we do not mean the practice of drawing up epi- 
grammatic catalogues of good and bad qualities, and appending them to 
the names of eminent men. No writer, indeed, has done this more 
skilfully than Tacitus; but this is not his peculiar glory. All the 
persons who occupy a large space in his works have an individuality of 
character which seems to pervade all their words and actions. Weknow 
them as if we had lived with them. Claudius, Nero, Otho, both the 
Agrippinas, are masterpieces. But Tiberius is a still higher miracle of 
art. The historian undertook to make us intimately acquainted with a 
man singularly dark and inscrutable,—with a man whose real disposition 
long remained swathed up in intricate folds of factitious virtues, and over 
whose actions the hypocrisy of his youth, and the seclusion of his old age, 
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threw a singular mystery. He was to exhibit the specious qualities of the 
tyrant in a light which might render them transpargnt, and enable us at 
once to perceive the covering and the vices which it concealed. He was 
to trace the gradations by which the first magistrate of a republic, a 
senator mingling freely in debate, a noble associating with his brother 
nobles, was transformed into an Asiatic sultan; he was to exhibit a 
character, distinguished by courage, self-command, and profound policy, 
yet defiled by all 
; *‘ th’ extravagancy 
And crazy ribaldry of fancy.” 


He was to mark the gradual effect of advancing age and approaching 
death on this strange compound of strength and weakness ; to exhibit the 
old sovereign of the world sinking into a dotage which, though it rendered 
his appetites eccentric, and his temper savage, never impaired the powers 
of his stern and penetrating mind—conscious of failing strength, raging 
with capricious sensuality, yet to the last the keenest of observers, the 
most artful of dissemblers, and the most terrible of masters. The task 
was one of extreme difficulty. The execution is almost perfect. 

The talent which is required to write history thus bears a considerable 
affinity to the talent of a great dramatist. There is one obvious distinc- 
tion. The dramatist creates ; the historian only disposes. The difference 
is not in the mode of execution, but in the mode of conception. Shak- 
speare is guided by a model which exists in his imagination ; Tacitus, by 
a model furnished from without. Hamlet is to Tiberius what the 
Laocoon is to the Newton of Roubilliac. 

In this part of his art Tacitus certainly had ncither equal nor second 
among the ancient historians. Herodotus, though he wrote in a dramatic 
form, had little of dramatic genius. The frequent dialogues which he 
introduces give vivacity and movement to the narrative, but are not 
strikingly characteristic. Xenophon is fond of telling his readers, at 
considerable length, what he thought of the persons whose adventures he 
relates. But he does not show them the men, and enable them to judge 
for themselves. The heroes of Livy are the most insipid of all beings, 
real or imaginary, the heroes of Plutarch always excepted. Indeed, the 
manner of Plutarch in this respect reminds us of the cookery of those con- 
tinental inns, the horror of English travellers, in which a certain nonde- 
script broth is kept constantly boiling, and copiously poured, without 
distinction, over every dish as it comes up to table. Thucydides, 
though at a wide interval, comes next to Tacitus. His Pericles, his 
Nicias, his Cleon, his Brasidas, are happily discriminated. The lines are 
few, the colouring faint : but the general air and expression is caught. 

We begin, like the priest in Don Quixote’s library, to be tired with 
taking down books one after another for separate judgment, and feel 
inclined to pass sentence on them in masses. We shall therefore, instead 
of pointing out the defects and merits of the different modern historians, 
state generally in what particulars they have surpassed their predecessors, 
and in what we conceive them to have failed. 

They have certainly been, in one sense, far more strict in their ad- 
herence to truth than most of the Greek and Roman writers. They do 
not think themselves entitled to render their narrative interesting by 
introducing descriptions, conversations, and harangues which have no 
existence but in their own imagination. This improvement was gradually 
introduced, History commenced among the modern nations of Europe, 
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as it had commenced among the Greeks, in romance. Froissart was our 
Herodotus. Italy was to Europe what Athens was to Greece. In Italy, 
therefore, a more accurate and manly mode of narration was early intro- 
duced. Machiavelli and Guicciardini, in imitation of Livy and Thucy- 
dides, composed speeches for their historical personages. But, as the 
classical enthusiasm which distinguished the age of Lorenzo and Leo 
radually subsided, this absurd practice was abandoned. In France, we 
ear, it still, in some degree, keeps its ground. In our own country, a 
writer who shonld venture on it would be laughed to scorn. Whether 
the historians of the last two centuries tell more truth than those of 
antiquity, may perhaps be doubted. But it is quite certain that they tell 
fewer falsehoods. 

In the philosophy of history, the moderns have very far surpassed the 
ancients. It is not, indeed, strange that the Greeks and Romans should 
not have carried the science of government, or any other experimental 
science, so far as it has been carried in our time ; for the experimental 
Sciences are generally in a state of progression. They were better understood 
in the seventeenth century than in the sixteenth, and in the eighteenth 
century than in the seventeenth. But this constant improvement, this 
natural growth of knowledge, will not altogether account for the immense 
superiority of the modern writers. The difference is a difference not in 
degree, but of kind. It is not merely that new principles have been dis- 
covered, but that new faculties seem to be exerted. It is not that at one 
time the human intellect should have made but small progress, and at 
another time have advanced far: but that at one time it should have 
been stationary, and at another time constantly proceeding. In taste and 
imagination, in the graces of style, in the arts of persuasion, in the magni- 
ficence of public works, the ancients were at least our equals. They 
reasoned as justly as ourselves on subjects which required pure demon- 
stration. But in the moral sciences they made scarcely any advance. 
During the long period which clapsed between the fifth century before 
the Christian cra and the fifth century after it little perceptible progress 
was made. All the metaphysical discoveries of all the philosophers, from 
the time of Socrates to the northern invasion, are not to be compared in 
importance with those which have been made in England every fifty years 
since the time of Elizabeth. There is not the least reason to believe 
that the principles of government, legislation, and political economy, 
were better understood in the time of Augustus Ceesar than in the time 
of Pericles. In our own country, the sound doctrines of trade and juris- 
prudence have been, within the lifetime of a single generation, dimly 
hinted, boldly propounded, defended, systematised, adopted by all reflect- 
ing men of all parties, quoted in legislative assemblies, incorporated into 
laws and treaties. 

To what is this change to be attributed? Partly, no doubt, to the dis- 
covery of printing, a discovery which has not only diffused knowledge 
widely, but, as we have already observed, has also introduced into 
reasoning a precision unknown in those ancient communities, in which 
information, was, for the most part, conveyed orally. There was, we 
suspect, another cause, less obvious, but still more powerful. 

The spirit of the two most famous nations of antiquity was remarkably 
exclusive. In the time of Homer the Greeks had not begun to consider 
themselves as a distinct race. They still looked with something of 
childish wonder and awe on the riches and wisdom of Sidon and Egypt. 
From what causes, and by what gradations, their feelings underwent a 
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change, it is not easy to determine. Their history, from the Trojan to 
the Persian war, is covered with an obscurity broken only by dim and 
scattered gleams of truth. But it is certain that a great alteration took 
place. They regarded themselves as a separate people. They had 
common religious rites, and common principles of public law, in which 
foreigners had no part. In all their political systems, monarchical, 
aristocratical, and democratical, there was a strong family likeness. 
After the retreat of Xerxes and the fall of Mardonius, national pride 
rendered the separation between the Greeks and the barbarians complete, 
The conquerors considered themselves men of a superior breed, men who, 
in their intercourse with neighbouring nations, were to teach, and not to 
learn. They looked for nothing out of themselves. They borrowed 
nothing. They translated nothing. We cannot call to mind a single 
expression of any Greek writer earlier than the age of Augustus, in- 
dicating an opinion that anything worth reading could be written in 
any language except his own. The feelings which sprung from national 
glory were not altogether extinguished by national degradation. They 
were fondly cherished through ages of slavery and shame. The literature 
of Rome herself was regarded with contempt by those who had fled 
before her arms, and who bowed beneath her fasces. Voltaire says, in 
one of his six thousand pamphlets, that he was the first person who told 
the French that England had produced eminent men besides the Duke 
of Marlborough. Down to a very late period, the Greeks seem to have 
stood in need of similar information with respect to their masters. With 
Paulus Emilius, Sylla, and Cesar, they were well acquainted. But the 
notions which they entertained respecting Cicero and Virgil were, pro- 
bably, not unlike those which Boileau may have formed about Shaks- 
peare. Dionysius lived in the most splendid age of Latin poetry and 
eloquence. He was a critic, and, after the manner of his age, an able 
critic. He studied the language of Rome, associated with its learned 
men, and compiled its history. Yet he seems to have thought its 
literature valuable only for the purpose of illustrating its antiquities. 
His reading appears to have been confined to its public records, and to 
a few old annalists. Once, and but once, if we remember rightly, he 
quotes Ennius, to solve a question of etymology. He has written much 
on the art of oratory: yet he has not mentioned the name of Cicero. 

The Romans submitted to the pretensions of a race which they 
despised. Their epic poet, while he claimed for them pre-eminence in 
the arts of government and war, acknowledged their inferiority in taste, 
eloquence, and science. Men of letters affected to understand the Greek 
language better than their own. Pomponius preferred the honour of 
becoming an Athenian, by intellectual naturalisation, to all the distinc- 
tions which were to be acquired in the political contests of Rome. Nis 
great friend composed Greek poems and memoirs. It is well known 
that Petrarch considered that beautiful language in which his sonnets are 
written, as a barbarous jargon, and intrusted his fame to those wretched 
Latin hexameters which, during the last four centuries, have scarcely 
found four readers. Many eminent Romans appear to have felt the 
same contempt for their native tongne as compared with the Greek. The 
prejudice continued to a very late period. Julian was as partial to the 
Greek language as Frederic the Great to the French : and it seems that 
he could not express himself with elegance in the dialect of the state 
which he ruled. 

Even those Latin writers who did not carry this affectation so far 
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looked on Greece as the only fount of knowledge. From Greece they 
derived the measures of their poetry, and, indeed, all of poetry that can 
be imported. Fron? Greece they borrowed the principles and the voc- 
abulary of their paseo: To the literature of other nations they 
do not seem to have paid the slightest attention. The sacred books 
of the Hebrews, for example, books which, considered merely as 
human compositions, are invaluable to the critic, the antiquarian, and 
the philosopher, seem to have been utterly unnoticed by them. The 
peculiarities of Judaism, and the rapid growth of Christianity, attracted 
their notice. They made war against the Jews. They made laws against 
the Christians, But they never opened the books of Moses. Juvenal 
quotes the Pentateuch with censure. The author of the treatise on ‘‘ the 
Sublime ’”’ quotes it with praise: but both of them quote it erroneously. 
When we consider what sublime poetry, what curious history, what 
striking and peculiar views of the Divine nature and of the social duties 
of men, are to be found in the Jewish scriptures, when we consider that 
two sects on which the attention of the government was constantly fixed 
appealed to those scriptures as the rule of their faith and practice, this 
indifference is astonishing. The fact seems to be, that the Greeks admired 
only themselves, and that the Romans admired only themselves and the 
Greeks. Literary men turned away with disgust from modes of thought 
and expression so widely different from all that they had been accustomed 
to admire. The effect was narrowness and sameness of thought. Their 
minds, if we may so express ourselves, bred in and in, and ‘were accord- 
ingly cursed with barrenness and degeneracy. No extraneous beauty or 
vigour was engrafted on the decaying stock. By an exclusive attention 
to one class of phenomena, by an exclusive taste for one species of 
excellence, the human intellect was stunted. Occasional coincidences 
were turned into general rules. Trejudices were confounded with 
instincts. On man, as he was found in a particular state of society—on 
government, as it had existed in a particular corner of the world, many 
just observations were made; but of man as man, or government as 
government, little was known. Philosophy remained stationary. Slight 
changes, sometimes for the worse and sometimes for the better, were 
made in the superstructure. But nobody thought of examining the 
foundations. , 

The vast despotism of the Czeesars, gradually effacing all national 
peculiarities, and assimilating the remotest provinces of the empire to each 
other, augmented the evil. At the close of the third century after 
Christ, the prospects of mankind were fearfully dreary. A system of 
etiquette, as pompously frivolous as that of the Escurial, had been 
established. A sovereign almost invisible; a crowd of dignitaries 
minutely distinguished by badges and titles ; rhetoricians who said no- 
thing but what had been said ten thousand times ; schools in which 
nothing was taught but what had been known for ages: such was the 
machinery provided for the government and instruction of the most 
enlightened part of the human race. That great community was then in 
danger of experiencing a calamity far more terrible than any of the 
quick, inflammatory, destroying maladies, to which nations are liable,— 
a tottering, drivelling, paralytic longevity, the immortality of the Struld- 
brugs, a Chinese civilisation. It would be easy to indicate many points 
of resemblance between the subjects of Diocletian and the people of that 
Celestial Empirc, where, during many centuries, nothing has been learned 
or unlearned ; where government, where education, where the whole 
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system of life, is a ceremony ; where knowledge forgets to increase and 
multiply, and, like the talent buried in the earth, or the pound wrapped 
up in the napkin, experiences neither waste nor augfhentation. 

The torpor was broken by two great revolutions, the one moral, the 
other political, the one from within, the other from without. The victory 
of Christianity over Paganism, considered with relation to this subject 
only, was of great importance. It overthrew the old system of morals ; 
and with it much of the old system of metaphysics. It furnished the 
orator with new topics of declamation, and the logician with new points 
of controversy. Above all, it introduced a new principle, of which the 
operation was constantly felt in every part of society. It stirred the 
stagnant mass from the inmost depths. It excited all the passions of a 
stormy democracy in the quiet and listless population of an overgrown 
empire. The fear of heresy did what the sense of oppression could not 
do; it changed men, accustomed to be turned over like sheep from 
tyrant to tyrant, into devoted partisans and obstinate rebels. The tones 
of an eloquence which had been silent for ages resounded from the pulpit 
of Gregory. <A spirit which had been extinguished on the plains of 
Philippi revived in Athanasius and Ambrosc. 

Yet even this remedy was not sufficiently violent for the disease. It 
did not prevent the empire of Constantinople from relapsing, after a short 
paroxysm of excitement, into a state of stupefaction, to which history 
furnishes scarcely any parallel. We there find that a polished society, a 
society in which a most intricate and elaborate system of jurisprudence 
was established, in which the arts of luxury were well understood, in 
which the works of the great ancient writers were preserved and studied, 
existed for nearly a thousand years without making one great discovery 
in science, or producing one book which is read by any but curious in- 
quirers. There were tumults, too, and controversies, and wars in abund- 
ance: and these things, bad as they are in themselves, have generally 
been favourable to the progress of the intellect. But here they tor- 
mented without stimulating, The waters were troubled ; but no healing 
influence descended. The agitations resembled the grinnings and writh- 
ings of a galvanised corpse, not the struggles of an athletic man. 

From this miserable state the Western :mpire was saved by the fiercest 
and most destroying visitation with which God has ever chastened his 
creatures—the invasion of the Northern nations. Such a cure was re- 
quired for such a distemper. The fire of London, it has been observed 
was a blessing. It burned down the city ; but it burned out the plague. 
The same may be said of the tremendous devastation of the Roman 
dominions. It annihilated the noisome recesses in which lurked the 
seeds of great moral maladies; it cleared an atmosphere fatal to the 
health and vigour of the human mind. It cost Europe a thousand years 
of barbarism to escape the fate of China. 

At length the terrible purification was accomplished ; and the second 
civilisation of mankind commenced, under circumstances which afforded 
a strong sccurity that it would never retrograde and never’pause. Iurope 
was now a great federal community. Jler numerous states were united 
by the easy ties of international law and a common religion. Their insti- 
tutions, their languages, their manners, their tastes in literature, their - 
modes of education, were widely different. Their connection was close 
enough to allow of mutual observation and improvement, yet not so close 
as to destroy the idioms of national opinion and feeling. 

The balance of moral and intellectual influence thus established be- 
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tween the nations of Europe is far more important than the balance of 
political power. Indeed, we are inclined to think that the latter is 
valuable principallyebecause it tends to maintain the former. The civil- 
ised world has thus been preserved from a uniformity of character fatal 
to all improvement. Every part of it has been illuminated with light, 
reflected from every other. Competition has produced activity where 
monopoly would have produced sluggishness. The number of experi- 
ments in moral science which the speculator has an opportunity of 
witnessing has been increased beyond all calculation. Society and 
human nature, instead of being seen in a single point of view, are pre- 
sented to him under ten thousand different aspects. By observing the 
manners of surrounding nations, by studying their literature, by compar- 
ing it with that of his own country and of the ancient republics, he is 
enabled to correct those errors into which the most acute men must fall 
when they rgason from a single species to a genus. He learns to dis- 
tinguish what is local from what is universal: what is transitory from 
what is eternal ; to discriminate between exceptions and rules; to trace 
the operation of disturbing causes ; to. separate those general principles 
which are always true and everywhere applicable from the accidental 
circumstances with which, in every community, they are blended, and 
with which, in an isolated community, they are confounded by the most 
philosophical mind. 

Iience it is that, in generalisation, the writers of modern times have 
far surpassed those of antiquity. The historians of our own country are 
unequalled in depth and precision of reason ; and, even in the works of 
our mere compilers, we often mect with speculations beyond the reach of 
Thucydides or Tacitus. 

But it must, at the same time, be admitted that they have character- 
istic faults, so closely connected with their characteristic merits, and of 
such magnitude, that it may well be doubted whether, on the whole, this 
department of literature has gained or lost-during the last two-and-twenty 
centuries. 

The best historians of later times have been seduced from truth, not 
by their imagination, but by their reason. They far excel their predeces- 
sors in the art of deducing general principles from facts. But unhappily 
they have fallen into the crror of distorting facts to suit general principles. 
They arrive at a theory from looking at some of the phenomena ; and 
the remaining phenomena they strain or curtail to suit the theory. For 
this purpose it is not necessary that they should assert what is absolutely 
false ; for all questions in morals and politics are questions of comparison 
and degree. Any proposition which does not involve a contradiction in 
terms may by possibility be true ; and, if all the circumstances which 
raise a neobability in its favour, be stated and enforced, and those which 
Icad to an opposite conclusion be omitted or lightly passed over, it may 
appear to be demonstrated. In every human character and transaction 
there is a mixture of good and evil: a little exaggeration, a little sup- 
pression, a judicious use of epithets, a watchful and searching scepticism 
with respect to the evidence on one side, a convenient credulity with 
sr hy to every report or tradition on the other, may easily make a saint 
of Laud, or a tyrant of Henry the Fourth. 

This species of misrepresentation alounds in the most valuable works 
of modern historians. Herodotus tells his story like a slovenly witness, 
who, heated by partialities and prejudices, unacquainted with the estab- 
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lished rules of evidence, and uninstructed as to the obligations of his 
oath, confounds what he imagines with what he has seen and heard, and 
brings out facts, reports, conjectures, and fancies, i one mass. Hume 
is an accomplished advocate. Without positively asserting much more 
than he can prove, he gives prominence to all the circumstances which 
support his case ; he glides lightly over those which are unfavourable to 
it; his own witnesses are applauded and encouraged ; the statements 
which seem to throw discredit on them are controverted ; the contradic- 
tions into which they fall are explained away ; a clear and connected 
abstract of their evidence is given. Everything that is offered on the 
other side is scrutinised with the utmost severity ; every suspicious cir- 
cumstance is a ground for comment and invective ; what cannot be denied 
is extenuated, or passed by without notice ; concessions even are some- 
times made: but this insidious candour only increases the effect of the 
vast mass of sophistry. : 

We have mentioned Humeas the ablest and most popular writer of his 
class ; but the charge which we have brought against him is one to which 
all our most distinguished historians are in some degree obnoxious, 
Gibbon, in particular, deserves very severe censure. Of all the numerous 
culprits, however, none is more deeply guilty than Mr Mitford. We 
willingly acknowledge the obligations which are due to his talents and 
industry, The modern historians of Grecce had been in the habit of 
writing as if the world had learned nothing new during the last sixteen 
hundred years. Instead of illustrating the events which they narrated by 
the philosophy of a more enlightened age, they judged of antiquity by it- 
selfalone. ‘They seemed to think that notions, long driven from every other 
corner of literature, had a prescriptive right to occupy this last fastness, 
They considered all the ancient historians as equally authentic. ‘They 
scarcely made any distinction between him who related events at which 
he had himself been present and him who five hundred years after com- 
posed a philosophic romance for a society which had in the interval 
undergone a complete change. It was all Greck, and all true! The 
centuries which separated Plutarch from Thucydides seemed as nothing 
to men who lived in an age so remote. ‘The distance of time produced 
an error similar to that which is sometimes produced by distance of place. 
There are many good ladies who think that all the people in India live 
together, and who charge a friend setting out for Calcutta with kind 
messages to Bombay. To Rollin and Barthelemi, in the same manner, 
all the classics were contemporaries, 

Mr Mitford certainly introduced great improvements ; he showed us 
that men who wrote in Greek and Latin sometimes told lies ; he showed 
us that ancient history might be related in such a manner as to furnish not 
only allusions to schoolboys, but important lessons to statesmen. From 
that love of theatrical effect and high-flown sentiment which had poisoned 
almost evcry other work on the same subject his book is perfectly free. 
But his passion for a theory as false, and far more ungenerous, led him 
substantially to violate truth in every page. Statements unfavourable to 
democracy are made with unhesitating confidence, and with the utmost 
bitterness of language. Every charge brought against a monarch or an 
aristocracy is sifted with the utmost care. If it cannot be denied, some 
palliating supposition is suggested; or we are at least reminded that 
some circumstances now unknown may have justified what at present 
appears unjustifiable. Two events are reported by the same author in 
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the same sentence ; their truth rests on the same testimony ; but the one 
supports the darling hypothesis, and the other seems inconsistent with 
it. The one is taken and the other is left. 

The practice of distorting narrative into a conformity with theory is a. 
vice not so unfavourable as at first sight it may appear to the interests of 
political science. We have compared the writers who indulge in it to 
advocates ; and we may add, that their conflicting fallacies, like those uf 
advocates, correct each other. It has always been held, in the most 
enlightened nations, that a tribunal will decide a judicial question most 
fairly when it has heard two able men argue, as unfairly as possible, on 
the two opposite sides of it ; and we are inclined to think that this opi- 
nion is just. Sometimes, it is true, superior eloquence and dexterity will 
make the worse appear the better reason ; but it is at least certain that 
the judge will be compelled to contemplate the case under two different 
aspects. It is certain that no important consideration will altogether 
escape notice. 

This is at present the state of history. The poet laureate appears for 
the Church of England, Lingard for the Church of Rome. Brodie has 
moved to set aside the verdicts obtained by Hume; and the cause in 
which Mitford succeeded is, we understand, about to be reheard. In 
the midst of these disputes, however, history proper, if we may use the 
term, is disappearing. The high, grave, impartial summing up of Thucy- 
dides is nowhcre to be found. . 

While our historians are practising all the arts of controversy, they 
miserably neglect the art of narration, the art of interesting the affections 
and presenting pictures to the imagination. That a writer may produce 
these effects without violating truth is sufficiently proved by many excel- 
Ient biographical works. The immense popularity which well-written 
books of this kind have acquired deserves the serious consideration of 
historians. Voltaire’s Charles the Twelfth, Marmontel’s Memoirs, Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, Southey’s account of Nelson, are perused with 
delight by the most frivolous and indolent. Whenever any tolerable 
book of the same description makes its appearance, the circulating libra- 
ries are mobbed ; the book societies are in commotion ; the new novel 
lies uncut ; the magazines and newspapers fill their columns with extracts. 
In the meantime histories of great empires, written by men of cminent 
ability, lie unread on the shelves of ostentatious libraries. 

The writers of history seem to entertain an aristocratical contempt for 
the writers of memoirs. They think it bencath the dignity of men who 
describe the revolutions of nations to dwell on the details which consti- 
tute the charm of biography. They have imposed on themselves a code 
of conventional decencics as absurd as that which has been the bane of 
the French drama. ‘The most characteristic and interesting circum- 
stances are omitted or softened down, because, as we are told, they arc 
too trivial for the majesty of history. The majesty of history seems 
to resemble the majesty of the poor King of Spain, who died a martyr 
to ceremony because the proper clignitarics were not at hand to render 
him assistance. 

That history would be more amusing if this etiquette were relaxed will. 
we suppose, be acknowledged. Lut would it be Jess dignified or less 
useful? What do we mean when we say that one past event is important 
and another insignificant? No past event has any intrinsic importance. 
The knowledge of it is valuable only as it leads us to form just calcula- 
tions with respect to the future. A history which does not serve this 
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purpose, though it may be filled with battles, treaties, and commoe 
tions, is as useless as the series of turnpike ‘tickefs collected by Sir 
Matthew Mite. 

Let us suppose that Lord Clarendon, instead of filling hundreds of folio 
pages with copies of state papers, in which the same assertions and con- 
tradictions are repeated till the reader is overpowered with weariness, 
had condescended to be the Boswell of the Long Parliament. Let us 
suppose that he had exhibited to us the wise and lofty self-government 
of Hampden, leading while he seemed to follow, and propounding 
unanswerable arguments in the strongest forms with the modest air of an 
inquirer anxious for information; the delusions which misled the noble 
spirit of Vane; the coarse fanaticism which concealed the yet loftier 
genius of Cromwell, destined to control a mutinous army and a factious 
people, to abase the flag of Holland, to arrest the victorious arms of 
Sweden, and to hold the balance firm between the rival monarchies of 
France and Spain. Let us suppose that he had made his Cavaliers and 
Roundheads talk in their own style ; that he had reported some of the 
ribaldry of Rupert’s pages, and some of the cant of Harrison and Fleet- 
wood, Would not his work in that case have been more interesting ? 
Wonld it not have been more accurate ? 

A history in which every particular incident may be true may on the 
whole be false. The circumstances which have most influence on the 
happiness of mankind, the changes of manners and morals, the transition 
of communities from poverty to wealth, from knowledge to ignorance, 
from ferocity to humanity—these are, for the most part, noiseless revolu- 
tions. Their progress is rarcly indicated by what historians are pleased 
to call important events. They are not achieved by armies, or enacted 
by senates. They are sanctioned by no treaties, and recorded in no 
archives. They are carried on in every school, in every church, behind 
ten thousand counters, at ten thousand firesides. The upper current of 
society presents no certain criterion by which we can judge of the direc- 
tion in which the under current flows. Wa read of defeats and victories. 
But we know that nations may be miserable amidst victories and pros- 
perous amidst defeats. We read of the fall of wise ministers and of the 
rise of profligate favourites. But we must remember how small a pro- 
portion the good or evil effected by a single statesman can bear to the 
good or evil of a great social system. 

Bishop Watson compares a geologist to a gnat mounted on an elephant, 
and laying down theories as to the whole internal structure of the vast 
animal, from the phenomena of the hide. The comparison is unjust to 
the geologists ; but is very applicable to those historians who write as if 
the body politic were homogeneous, who look only on the surface of 
affairs, and never think of the mighty and various organisation which lies 
deep below. 

In the works of such writers as these, England, at the close of the 
Seven Years’ War, is in the highest state of prosperity : at the close of the 
American war she is in a miserable and degraded condition ; as if the 
people were not on the whole as rich, as well governed, and as well 
educated at the latter period as at the former. We have read books 
called Histories of England, under the reign of George the Second, in 
which the rise of Methodism is not even mentioned. <A hundred years 
hence this breed of authors will, we hope, be extinct. If it should still 
exist, the late ministerial interregnum will be described in terms which 
will seem to imply that all government was at an end ; that the social 
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contract was annulled ; and that the hand of every man was against his 
neighbour, until thg wisdom and virtue of the new cabinet educed order 
out of the chaos of anarchy. We are quite certain that misconceptions as 
gross prevail at this moment respecting many important parts of our annals. 

The effect of historical reading is analogous, in many respects, to that 
produced by foreign travel. The student, like the tourist, is transported 
into a new state of society. He sees new fashions. He hears new modes 
of expression. His mind is enlarged by contemplating the wide diversities 
of laws, of morals, and of manners. But men may travel far, and return 
with minds as contracted as if they had never stirred from their own 
market-town. In the same manner, men may know the dates of many 
battles and the genealogies of many royal houses, and yet be no wiser. 
Most people look at past times as princes look at foreign countries. More 
than one illustrious stranger has Janded on our island amidst the shouts of 
a mob, has dined with the king, has hunted with the master of the stag- 
hounds, has seen the guards reviewed, and a knight of the garter installed, 
has cantered along Regent Street, has visited Saint Paul’s, and noted down 
its dimensions ; and has then departed, thinking that he has seen England. 
He has, in fact, seen a few public buildings, public men, and public cere- 
monies. But of the vast and complex system of society, of the fine shades 
of national character, of the practical operation of government and laws, 
he knows nothing. He who would understand these things rightly must 
not confine his observations to palaces and solemn days. He must see 
ordinary men as they appear in their ordinary business and in their ordi- 
nary pleasures. He must mingle in the crowds of the exchange and the 
coffee-house. He must obtain admittance to the convivial table and the 
domestic hearth. He must bear with vulgar expressions. He must not 
shrink from exploring even the retreats of misery. He who wishes to 
understand the condition of mankind in former ages must proceed on the 
same principle. If he attends only to public transactions, to wars, con- 
gresses, and debates, his studies will be as unprofitable as the travels of 
those imperial, royal, and serene sovereigns who form their judgment of 
our island from having gone in state to a few fine sights, and from having 
held formal conferences with a few great officers. 

The perfect historian is he in whose work the character and spirit of an 
age is exhibited in miniature. He relates no fact, he attributes no 
expression to his characters, which is not authenticated by sufficient testi- 
mony. But, by judicious selection, rejection, and arrangement, he gives 
to truth those attractions which have been usurped by fiction. In his 
narrative a due subordination is observed : some transactions are pro- 
minent ; others retire. But the scale on which he represents them is 
increased or diminished, not according to the dignity of the persons con- 
cerned in them, but according to the degree in which they elucidate the 
condition of society and the nature of man. He shows us the court, the 
camp, and the senate. But he shows us also the nation. He considers no 
anecdote, no peculiarity of manner, no familiar saying, as too insignificant 
for his notice which is not too insignificant to illustrate the operation of 
laws, of religion, and of education, and to mark the progress of the human 
mind. Men will not merely be described, but will be made intimately 
known to us. The changes of manners will be indicated, not merely by 
a few general phrases or a few extracts from statistical documents, but by 
appropriate images presented in every line. 

fa man, such as we are supposing, should write the history of Eng- 
land, he would assuredly not omit the battles, the sieges, the negotiations, 
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the seditions, the ministerial changes. But with these he would inter- 
sperse the details which are the charm of historical romances. At Lincoln 
Cathedral there is a beautiful painted window, which was made by an 
apprentice out of the pieces of glass which had been rejected by his 
master. It is so far superior to every other in the church, ‘that, according 
to the tradition, the vanquished artist killed himself from mortification. 
Sir Walter Scott, in the same manner, has used those fragments of truth 
which historians have scornfully thrown behind them in a manner which 
may well excite their envy. Jie has constructed out of their gleanings 
works which, even considered as histories, are scarcely less valuable than 
theirs. But a truly great historian would reclaim those materials which 
the novelist has appropriated. The history of the government, and the 
history of the people, would be exhibited in that mode in which alone 
they can be exhibited justly, in inseparable conjunction and intermixture. 
We should not then have to look for the wars and votes of the Puritans 
in Clarendon, and for their phraseology in Old Mortality ; for one half 
of King James in HIume, and for the other half in the Fortunes of Nigel. 

The early part of our imaginary history would be rich with colouring 
from romance, ballad, and chronicle. We should find ourselves in the 
company of knights such as those of Froissart, and of pilgrims such as 
those who rode with Chaucer from the Tabard. Society would be shown 
from the highest to the lowest,—from the royal cloth of state to the den 
of the outlaw ; from the throne of the legate to the chimney-corner where 
the begging friar regaled himself. Palmers, minstrels, crusaders,—the 
stately monastery, with the good cheer in its refectory and the high-mass 
in its chapel,—the manor-house, with its hunting and hawking,—the 
tournament, with the heralds and ladies, the trumpets and the cloth of 
gold,—would give truth and life to the representation. We should per- 
ceive, in a thousand slight touches, the importance of the privileged 
burgher, and the fierce and haughty spirit which swelled under the collar 
of the degraded villain. The revival of letters would not merely be de- 
scribed in a few magnificent periods. We should discern, in innumerable 
particulars, the fermentation of mind, the eager appetite for knowledge, 
which distinguished the sixteenth from the fifteenth century. In the 
Reformation we should see, not merely a schism which changed the 
ecclesiastical constitution of England and the mutual relations of the 
European powers, but a moral war which raged in every family, which 
set the father against the son, and the son against the father, the mother 
against the daughter, and the daughter against the mother. Henry would 
be painted with the skill of Tacitus. We should have the change of his 
character from his profuse and joyous youth to his savage and imperious 
old age. We should perceive the gradual progress of selfish and 
tyrannical passions in a mind not naturally insensible or ungenerous ; 
and.to the last we should detect some remains of that open and 
noble temper which endeared him to a people whom he oppressed, 
struggling with the hardness of despotism and the irritability of disease. 
We should see Elizabeth in all her weakness and in all her strength, 
surrounded by the handsome favourites whom she never trusted, and 
the wise old statesmen whom she never dismissed, uniting in herself 
the most contradictory qualities of both her parents,—the coquetry, 
the caprice, the petty malice of Anne,—the haughty and resolute spirit 
of Henry. We have no hesitation in saying that a great artist might 
produce a portrait of this remarkable woman at least as striking as that 
jn the novel df Kenilworth, without employing a single trait not authen- 
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ticated by ample testimony. In the meantime, we should see arts 
cultivated, wealth agcumulated, the conveniences of life improved. We 
should see the keeps, where nobles, insecure themselves, spread insecurity 
around them, gradually giving place to the halls of peaceful opulence, to 
the oriels of Longleat, and the stately pinnacles of Burleigh. We should 
see towns extended, deserts cultivated, the hamlets of fishermen turned 
into wealthy havens, the meal of the peasant improved, and his hut more 
commodiously furnished. We should see those opinions and feelings 
which produced the great struggle against the House of Stuart slowly 
growing up in the bosom of private families, before they manifested 
themselves in parliamentary debates. Then would come the civil war, 
Those skirmishes on which Clarendon dwells so minutely would be told, 
as Thucydides would have told them, with perspicuous conciseness, 
They are merely connecting links. But the great characteristics of the 
age, the loyal enthusiasm of the brave English gentry, the fierce licen- 
tiousness of the swearing, dicing, drunken reprobatcs, whose excesses 
disgraced the royal cause,—the austerity of the Presbyterian Sabbaths in 
the city, the extravagance of the independent preachers in the camp, the 
precise garb, the severe countenance, the petty scruples, the affected 
accent, the absurd names and phrases which marked the Puritans,—the 
valour, the policy, the public spirit, which lurked beneath these ungrace- 
ful disguises,—the dreams of the raving Fifth -monarchy-man, the 
dreams, scarcely less wild, of the philosophic republican, all these would 
rates into the representation, and render it at once more exact and more 
striking. 

The inaeucton derived from history thus written would be of a vivid 
and practical character. It would be received by the imagination as well 
as by the reason. It would be not merely traced on the mind, but 
branded into it. Many truths, too, would be learned, which can be 
learned in no other manner. As the history of states is generally written, 
the greatest and most momentous revolutions seem to come upon them 
like supernatural inflictions, without warning or cause. Lut the fact is, 
that such revolutions are almost always the consequences of moral 
changes, which have gradually passed on the mass of the community, 
and which originally proceed far before their progress is indicated by any 
public measure. An intimate knowledge of the domestic history of 
nations is therefore absolutely necessary to the prognosis of political 
events. A narrative, dcfective in this respect, is as uscless as a medical 
treatise which should pass by all the symptoms attendant on the early 
stage of a disease and mention only what occurs when the patient is 
beyond the reach of remedies. 

A historian, such as we have been attempting to describe, would 
indeed be an intellectual prodigy. In his mind, powers scarcely com- 
Nr with each other must be tempered into an exquisite harmony. 

e shall sooner sec another Shakspeare or another Homer. The highest 
excellence to which any single faculty can be brought would be less 
surprising than such a happy and delicate combination of qualities. Yet 
the contemplation of imaginary models is not an unpleasant or useless 
employment of the mind. It cannot indeed produce perfection ; but it 
produces improvement and nourishes that generous and liberal fastidious- 
ness which is not inconsistent with the strongest sensibility to merit, and 
which, while it exalts our conceptions of the art, does not render us unjust 
to the artist. 


a 
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Essays on Government, Furisprudence, the Liberty of the Press, Prisons, and 
Prison Discipline, Colonies, the Law of Nations, and Education. By JAMES 
Mix, Esq., author of the History of British India. med by permission 
srt the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. (Not for sale.) London, 
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OF those philosophers who call themsclves Utilitarians, and whom others 
generally call Benthamites, Mr Mill is, with the exception of the 
illustrious founder of the sect, by far the most distinguished. The little 
work now before us contains a summary of the opinions held by this 
gentleman and his brethren on several subjects most important to socicty. 
All the seven essays of which it consists abound in curious matter. But 
at present we intend to confine our remarks to the Treatise on Govern- 
ment, which stands first in the volume. On some future occasion, we 
may perhaps attempt to do justice to the rest. 

It must be owned that to do justice to any composition of Mr Mill is 
not, in the opinion of his admirers, a very casy task. They do not, 
indeed, place him in the same rank with Mr Bentham ; but the terms in 
which they extol the disciple, though feeble when compared with the 
hyperboles of adoration employed by them in speaking of the master, are 
as strong as any sober man would allow himself to use concerning Locke 
or Bacon. The essay before us is perhaps the most remarkable of the works 
to which Mr Mill owes his fame. By the members of his sect, it 1s con- 
sidered as perfect and unanswerable. Every part of it is an article of 
their faith ; and the damnatory clauses, in which their creed abounds far 
beyond any theological symbol with which we are acquainted, are 
strong and full against all who reject any portion of what is so irrefrag- 
ably established. No, man, they maintain, who has understanding 
sufficient to carry him through the first proposition of Euclid, can read 
this masterpiece of demonstration and honestly declare that he remains 
unconvinced. 

We have formed a very different opinion of this work. We think that 
the theory of Mr Mill rests altogether on false principles, and that even 
on those false principles he does not reason logically. Nevertheless, we 
do not think it strange that his speculations should have filled the 
Utilitarians with admiration. We have been for some time past inclined 
to suspect that these people, whom some regard as the lights of the world 
and others as incarnate demons, are in general ordinary men, with 
narrow understandings and little information. The contempt which they 
express for elegant literature is evidently the contempt of ignorance. We 
apprehend that many of them are persons who, having read little or 
nothing, are delighted to be rescued from the sense of their own in- 
feriority by some teacher who assures them that the studies which they 
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have neglected are of no value, puts five or six phrases into their mouths, 
lends them an old number of the Westminster Review, and in a month 
transforms them irfto philosophers. Mingled with these smatterers, 
whose attainments just suffice to elevate them from the insignificance of 
dunces to the dignity of bores, and to spread dismay among their pious 
aunts and grandmothers, there are, we well know, many well-meaning 
men who have really read and thought much; but whose reading and 
meditation have been almost exclusively confined to one class of subjects ; 
and who, consequently, though they possess much valuable knowledge 
respecting those subjects, are by no means so well qualified to judge of a 
great system as if they had taken a more enlarged view of literature and 
society. 

Nothing is more amusing or instructive than to observe the manner in 
which people who think themselves wiser than all the rest of the world 
fall into snares which the simple good sense of their neighbours detects 
and avoids. It is one of the principal tenets of the Utilitarians that 
sentiment and eloquence serve only to impede the pursuit of truth. 
They therefore affect a quakerly plainneéss, or rather a cynical negligence 
and impurity, of style. The strongest arguments, when clothed in 
brilliant language, seem to them so much wordy nonsense. In the mean- 
time they surrender their understandings, with a facility found in no 
other party, to the meanest and most abject sophisms, provided those 
sophisms come before them disguised with the externals of demonstration. 
They do not seem to know that'logic has its illusions as well as rhetoric, 
—that a fallacy may lurk in a syllogism as well as in a metaphor. 

Mr Mill is exactly the writer to please people of this description. His 
arguments are stated with the utmost affectation of precision ; his 
divisions are awfully formal ; and his style is generally as dry as that of 
Euclid’s Elements. Whether this be a merit, we must be permitted to 
doubt. Thus much is certain : that the ages in which the true principles 
of philosophy were least understood were those in which the ceremonial 
of logic was most strictly observed, and that the time from which we 
date the rapid progress of the experimental sciences was also the time at 
which a less exact and formal way of writing came into use. 

The style which the Utilitarians admire suits only those subjects on 
which it is possible to reason @ priori. It grew up with the verbal 
sophistry which flourished during the dark ages. With that sophistry it 
fell before the Baconian philosopher in the day of the great deliverance 
of the human mind. The inductive method not only endured but 
required greater freedom of diction. It was impossible to reason from 
phenomena up to principles, to mark slight shades of difference in 
quality, or to estimate the comparative effect of two opposite considera- 
tions between which there was no common measure, by means of the 
naked and meagre jargon of the schoolmen. Of those schoolmen Mr 
Mill has inherited both the spirit and the style. He is an Aristotelian 
of the fifteenth century, born out of due season. We have here an 
elaborate treatise on Government, from which, but for two or three pass- 
ing allusions, it would not appear that the author was aware that any 
governments actually existed amongmen. Certain propensities of human 
nature are assumed; and from these premises the whole science of 
politics is synthetically deduced ! We can scarcely persuade ourselves 
that we are not reading a book written before the time of Bacon and 
Galileo,—a book written in those days in which physicians reasoned from 
the nature of heat to the treatment of fever, and astronomers proved 
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syllogistically that the,planets could have no independent motion,—be- 
catise the heavens were incorruptible, and nature abhorred'a vacuum ! 

* The rewsen, too, which Mr Mill has assigned’ fo taking this course 
strikes as as most extraordinary. 

‘‘ Experience,” says he, ‘if we look only at the’ outside of the facts, 
appears to be divided on this subject. Absolute mo¥archy, under Neros 

Caligulas, under such men as the Emperors of* Morogce and Sultans 
of Turkey, is the scourge of human nature. On the other side, the 
people of Denmark, tired out with: the oppression of an aristocracy, re- 
solved that their-king should be abgolute ; ‘and, under their absolute 
monarch, are as well govémed as any people in Europe.” - 

This Mr Mill actually gives-as a reason for ing the @ priori 
method. But, in our judgment, the very circumstances which he men- 
tions irresistibly prove that the @ p/zoré method is altogether unfit for in- 
vestigations of this kind, and. that the‘enaly way to aive at the truth is 
by induction. Zxferience can never be divided, or wvém appear to be 
divided, except with reference #psome hypothesis, When we say that 
one fact is inconsistent with another fact,;we mean only that it is incon- 
sistent with the theory which we have founded on that other fact. But, 
if the fact be certain, the unavoidable céuclusion is that our theory is 
false ; and, in order to correct it, we must reason back from an enlarged 
collection of facts to principles. - . ve 

Now here we have two governmertts which, by Mr Mill’s own account, 
come under the same head in his ¢heovetsca# classification. It is evident, 
therefore, that, by reasoning on that theoretical classification, we shall be 
brought to the conclusion that these two forms of government must pro- 
duce the same effects. But Mr Mill himself tells us that they do not 
produce the same effects. ence he infers that the only way to get at 
truth is to place implicit confidence in that chain of proof @ priori from 
which it appears that they must produce the same effects! To believe 
at once in a theory and in a fact which contradicts it is an exercise of 
faith sufficiently hard: but to believe in a theory decause a fact contradicts 

‘' yt is what neither philosopher .nor pope ever before required. This, 
however, is what Mr Mill demands of us. He scems to think that, if all 
«despots, without exception, governed ill, it would be unnecessary to 
prove, by a synthetical argument, what would then be sufficiently clear 
from experience. But, as some despots will be so perverse as to govern 
well, he finds himself compelled to prove the impossibility of their 
governing well by that synthetical argument which would have been 
superfluous had not the facts contradicted it. He reasons a priori, be- 
cause the phenomena are not what, by reasoning a griori, he will prove 
them to be. In other words, he reasons a friori, because, by so reason- 
ing, he is certain to arrive at a false conclusion ! 

In the course of the examination to which we propose to subject the 
speculations of Mr Mill we shall have to notice many other curious 
instances of that turn of mind which the passage above quoted indicates. 

The first chapter of his Essay relates to the ends of government. The 
conception on this subject, he tells us, which exists in the minds of most men 
is vague and undistinguishing. He first assumes, justly enough, that the end 
of government is ‘‘to increase to the utmost the pleasures, and diminish 
to the utmost the pains, which men derive from each other.”” He then pro- 
ceeds to show, with great form, that “the greatest possible happiness of 
society is attained by insuring to every man the greatest possible quantity 
of the produce of his labour.” To effect this is, in his opinion, the end 
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of government. It is remarkable that Mr Mill, with all his dffected dis- 

play of precision, has here given a description of the ends of governmént 
far less precise thamthat which is in thé mouths of the vulgar. The first’ 
man with whom Mr Mill may travel in a stage coach will tell lim that: 
governhient exists for the protection of the Aersots and property of men. 

But Mr Mill seems to think that the preservation of property is the @st 
and only objéct.’ “¥t fs true, doubtless, that many of the injuries whieh 

are offered to the persons of men proceed from a desire to possess their 

property. But the prattice of vindictive assassination as it has existed in 

some parts of Europe+the practlee of fighting wantén and sanguinary 

duels, like those of the sixteenth-antd seventeenth centuries, in which bands 

of seconds risked their lives as well as the principals ;—these practices, 

and many others which might be namied, are evidently injurious to society; 

and we do not gee how a government Which tolerated them could be said 

‘‘to diminish to thé utmost the pdins which men derive from each other.” 

Therefore, aécofliifg to Mr Mill’s vety correct assumption, such a govern- 

ment would not perfectly actomplisy the end of its institution. Yet 

such a government might, as fay as We can perceive, ‘‘insure to every 

man the greatest possible quastity'of the produce of his labour.” There- 

fore such a government might, according to Mr Mill’s subsequent doc- 

trine, perfectly accomplish the end of its institution. The matter is not 
of much consequence, except as an instance of that slovenliness of 
thinking which is often concealef beneath a peculiar ostentation of 
logical neatness. Y hee 

Having determined the ends, Mr Mill proceeds to consider the means. 
For the preservation of property some portion of the community must be 
intrusted with powcr. This is government; and the question is, how 
are those to whom the necessary power is intrusted to be prevented from 
abusing it? 

Mr Mill first passes in review the simple forms of government. He 
allows that it would be inconvenient, if not physically impossible, that 
the whole community should meet in a mass ; it follows, therefore, that 
the powers of government cannot be directly exercised by the people. “ 
But he sees no objection to pure and direct Democracy, except the diffs 
culty which we have mentioned. ; 

“*The community,” says he, ‘cannot have an interest opposite to its 
interests. ‘To affirm this would be a contradiction in terms. The com- 
munity within itself, and with respect to itself, can have no sinister 
interest. One community may intend the evil of another ; never its own. 
This is an indubitable proposition, and one of great importance.” 

Mr Mill then proceeds to demonstrate that a purely aristocratical form 
of government is necessarily bad. 


** The reason for which government exists is, that one man, if stronger 
than another, will take from him whatever that other possesses and he 
desires, But if one man will do this, so will several. And if powers 
are put into the hands of a comparatively small number, called an aristo- 
cracy,—powers which make them stronger than the rest of the com- 
munity, they will take from the rest of the community as much as they 
please of the objects of desire. They will thus defeat the very end for 
which government was instituted. The unfitness, therefore, of an 
aristocracy to be intrusted with the powers of government, rests on 
demonstration. 
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In exactly the same manner Mr Mill proves absolute monarchy to be a 
bad form of government. ; 

“If government is founded upon this as a law of human nature, that a 
man, if able, will take from others anything which they have and he de- 
sires, it is sufficiently evident, that when a man is called a king he does 
not change his nature ; so that when he has got power to enable him to 
take from every man what he pleases, he will take whatever he pleases. 
To suppose that he will not, is to affirm that government is unnecessary, 
and that human beings will abstain from injuring one another of their 
own accord. 

‘*It is very evident that this reasoning extends to every modification of 
the smaller number. Whenever the powers of government are placed in 
any hands other than those of the community, whether those of one man, 
of a few, or of several, those principles of human natwre which imply that 
government is at all necessary, imply that those persons will make use of 
them to defeat the very end for which government exists.” 


But is it not possible that a king or an aristocracy may soon be satu- 
rated with the objects of their desires, and may then protect the com- 
munity in the enjoyment of the rest? Mr Mill answers in the negative. 
He proves, with great pomp, that every man desires to have the actions 
of every other correspondent to his will, Others can be induced to con- 
form to our will only by motives derived from pleasure or from pain. 
The infliction of pain is of course dirett injury ; and, even if it take the 
milder course, in order to produce obedience by motives derived from 
pleasure, the government must confer favours, But, as there is no limit 
to its desire of obedience, there will be no limit to its disposition to confer 
favours ; and, as it can confer favours only by plundering the people, there 
will be no limit to its disposition to plunder the people. It 1s therefore 
not true that there is in the mind of a king, or in the minds of an aristo- 
cracy, any point of saturation with the objects of desire. 

Mr Mill then proceeds to show that, as monarchical and oligarchical 
governments can influence men by motives drawn from pain, as well as 
by motives drawn from pleasure, they will carry their cruelty, as well as 
their rapacity, to a fnghtful extent. As he seems greatly to admire his 
own reasonings on this subject, we think it but fair to let him speak for 
himself. 


**The chain of inference in this case is close and strong to a most 
unusual degree. A man desires that the actions of other men shall be 
instantly and accurately correspondent to his will, He desires that the 
actions of the greatest possible number shall he so. Terror is the grand 
instrument. Terror can work only through assurance that evil will follow 
any failure of conformity between the will and the actions willed. Every 
failure must therefore be punished. Asthere are no bounds to the mind’s 
desire of its pleasure, there are, of course, no bounds to its desire of per- 
fection in the instruments of that pleasure. ‘There are, therefore, no 
bounds to its desire of exactness in the conformity between its will and 
the actions willed ; and by consequence to the strength of that terror 
which is its procuring cause. Even the most minute failure must be 
visited with the heaviest infliction ; and as failure in extreme exactness 
must frequently happen, the occasions of cruelty must be incessant. 
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‘* We have thus arrived at several conclusions of the highest possible 
importance. We have seen that the principle of human nature, upon 
which the necessity of government is founded, the propensity of one man 
to possess himself of the ebjects of desire at the cost of another, leads on, 
by infallible sequence, where power over a community is attained, and 
nothing checks, not only to that degree of plunder which leaves the 
members (excepting always the recipients and instruments of the plunder) 
the bare means of subsistence, but to that degree of cruelty which is 
necessary to keep in existence the most intense terrors.” 


Now, no man who has the least knowledge of the real state of the world, 
either in former ages or at the present moment, can possibly be convinced, 
though he may perhaps be bewildered, by arguments like these. During 
the last two centuries, some hundreds of absolute princes have reigned in 
Europe. Is it true, that their cruelty has kept in existence the most 
intense degree of terror ; that their rapacity has left no more than the 
bare means of subsistence to any of their subjects, their ministers and 
soldiers excepted? Is this true of all of them? Of one half of them? 
Of one tenth part of them? Of asingle one? Is it true, in the full ex- 
tent, even of Philip the Second, of Louis the Fifteenth, or of the Emperor 
Paul? But it is scarcely necessary to quote history. Noman of common 
sense, however ignorant he may be of books, can be imposed on by Mr 
Mill’s argument ; because no man of common sense can live among his 
fellow-creatures for a day without seeing innumerable facts which contra- 
dict it. It is our business, however, to point out its fallacy ; and happily 
the fallacy is not very recondite. 

We grant that rulers will take as much as they can of the objects of 
their desires; and that, when the agency of other men is necessary to that 
end, they will attempt by all means in their power to enforce the prompt 
obedience of such men. But what are the objects of human desire? 
Physical pleasure, no doubt, in part. But the mere appetites which we 
have in common with the animals would be gratified almost as cheaply 
and easily as those of the animals are gratified, if nothing were given to 
taste, to ostentation, or to the affections. How small a portion of the 
income of a gentleman in easy circumstances is laid out merely in giving 
pleasurable sensations to the body of the possessor! The greater part 
even of what is spent on his kitchen and his cellar goes, not to titillate 
his palate, but to keep up his character for hospitality, to save him from 
the reproach of meanness in housekeeping, and to cement the ties of good 
neighbourhood. It is clear that a king or an aristocracy may be supplied 
to satiety with mere eorporal pleasures, at an expense which the rudest 
and poorest community would scarcely feel. 

Those tastes and propensities which belong to us as reasoning and 
imaginative beings are not indeed so easily gratified. There is, we admit, 
no point of saturation with objects of desire which come under this head. 
And therefore the argument of Mr Mill will be just, unless there be some- 
thing in the nature of the objects of desire themselves which is inconsistent 
with it. Now, of these objects there is none which men in general seem 
to desire more than the good opinion of others. The hatred and contempt 
of the public are generally felt to be intolerable. It is probable that our 
regard for the sentiments of our fellow-creatures springs, by association, 
from a sense of their ability to hurt or to serve us. But, be this as it may, 
it is notorious that, when the habit of mind of which we speak has once 
been formed, men feel extremely solicitous about the opinions of those by 
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whom it is most improbable, nay, absolutely impossible, that they should 
ever be in the slightest degree injured or benefitcd. The desire of 
posthumous fame and the dread of posthumous reproach and execration 
are feelings from the influence of which scarcely any man is perfectly free, 
and which in many men are powerful and constant motives of action. 
As we are afraid that, if we handle this part of the argument after our 
own manner, we shall incur the reproach of sentimentality, a word which, 
in the sacred language of the Benthamites, is synonymous with idiocy, 
we will quote what Mr Mill himself says on the subject, in his Treatise 
on Jurisprudence. 


‘¢ Pains from the moral source are the pains derived from the unfavour- 
able sentiments of mankind. . . . These pains are capable of rising to 
a height with which hardly any other pains incident to our nature can 
be compared. There is a certain degree of unfavourableness in the senti- 
ments of his fellow-creatures, under which hardly any man, not below the 
standard of humanity, can endure to live. 

‘* The importance of this powerful agency, for the prevention of injurious 
acts, is too obvious to need to be illustrated. If sufficiently at command, 
it would almost supersede the use of other means. . . . 

‘*To know how to direct the unfavourable sentiments of mankind, it 
is necessary to know in as complete, that is, in as comprehensive, a way 
as possible, what it is which gives them birth. Without entering into the 
metaphysics of the question, it is a sufficient practical answer, for the pre- 
sent purpose, to say that the unfavourable sentiments of man are excited 
by everything which hurts them.” 


It is strange that a writer who considers the pain derived from the 
unfavourable sentiments of others as so acute that, if sufficiently at com- 
mand, it would supeysede the use of the gallows and the tread-mill, should 
take no notice of this most important restraint when discussing the ques- 
tion of government. We will attempt to deduce a theory of politics in 
the mathematical form, in which Mr Mill delights, from the premises 
with which he has himself furnished us. 


PROPOSITION J. TITEOREM. 


No rulers will do anything which may hurt the people. 

This is the thesis to be maintained ; and the following we humbly offer 
to Mr Mill, as its syllogistic demonstration. 

No rulers will do that which produces pain to themselves. 

But the unfavourable sentiments of the people will give pain to them. 

Therefore no rulers will do anything which may excite the unfavourable 
sentiments of the people. 

But the unfavourable sentiments of the people are excited by everything 
which hurts them. 

Therefore no rulers will do anything which may hurt the people. Which 
was the thing to be proved. 


Having thus, as we think, not unsuccessfully imitated Mr Mill’s logic, 
we do not see why we should not imitate, what is at least equally perfect 
in its kind, its self-complacency, and proclaim our Evpyxa in his own 
words: ‘‘ The chain of inference, in this case, is close and strong to a 
most unusual degree.” 

The fact is, that, when men, in treating of things which cannot be 
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circumscribed by precise definitions, adopt this mode of reasoning, when 
once they begin to talk of power, happiness, misery, pain, pleasure, mo- 
tives, objects of desire, as they talk of lines and numbers, there is no end 
to the contradictions and absurdities into which they fall. There is no 
proposition so monstrously untrue in morals or politics that we will not 
undertake to prove it, by something which shall sound like a logical de 
monstration from admitted principles. 

Mr Mill argues that, if men are not inclined to plunder each other, 
government is unnecessary ; and that, if they are so inclined, the powers 
of government, when entrusted to a small number of them, will necessarily 
be abused. Surely it is not by propounding dilemmas of this sort that 
we are likely to arrive at sound conclusions in any moral science. The 
whole question is a question of degree. If all men preferred the modérate 
approbation of their neighbours to any degree of wealth or grandeur, or 
sensual pleasure, government would be unnecessary. If all men desired 
wealth so intensely as to be willing to brave the hatred of their fellow- 
creatures for sixpence, Mr Mill’s argument against monarchies and aristo- 
cracies would be true to the full extent. But the fact is, that all men have 
some desires which impel them to injure their neighbours, and some desires 
which impel them to benefit their neighbours. Now, if there were a com- 
munity consisting of two classes of men, one of which should be principally 
influenced by the one set of motives and the other by the other, govern- 
ment would clearly be necessary to restrain the class which was eager for 
plunder and careless of reputation: and yet the powers of government 
might be safely intrusted to the class which was chiefly actuated by 
the love of approbation. Now, it might with no small plausibility be 
maintained that, in many countries, ‘here are two classes which, in some 
degree, answer to this description ; that the poor compose the class which 
government is established to restrain, and the people of some property the 
class to which the powers of government may without danger be comfided. 
It might be said that a man who can barely earn a livelihood by severe 
labour is under stronger temptations topillage others than a man who 
enjoys many luxuries. It might be said that a man who is lost in the 
crowd is less likely to have the fear of public opinion before his eyes than 
a man whose station and mode of living render him conspicuous, We do 
not assert all this. We only say that it was Mr Mill’s business to prove 
the contrary ; and that, not having proved the contrary, he is not entitled 
to say, ‘‘that those principles which imply that government is at all 
necessary, imply that an aristocracy will make use of its power to defeat 
the end for which governments exist.” ‘This is not true, unless it be true 
that a rich manis as likely to covet the goods of his neighbours as a poor 
man, and that a poor man is as likely to be solicitous about the opinions of 
his neighbours as a rich man. 

But we do not see that, by reasoning a /rzorz on such subjects as these, 
it is possible to advance one single step. We know that every man has 
some desires which he can gratify only by hurting his neighbours, and 
some which he can gratify only by pleasing them. Mr Mill has chosen 
to look only at one-half of human nature, and to reason on the motives 
which impel men to oppress and despoil others, as if they were the only 
motives by which men could possibly be influenced. We have already 
shown that, by taking the other half of the human character, and 
reasoning on it as if it were the whole, we can bring out a result diame- 
trically opposite to thatat which Mr Mill has arrived. We can, by such 
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a process, easily prove that any form of government is good, or that all 
government is superfluous. 

We must now accompany Mr Mill on the next st4pe of his argument. 

Does any combination of the three simple forms of government afford 
the requisite securities against the abuse of power? Mr Mill complains 
that those who maintain the affirmative generally beg the question ; and 
proceeds to settle the point by proving, after his fashion, that no combi- 
nation of the three simple forms, or of any two of them, can possibly 
exist. 


‘*From the principles which we have already laid down it follows 
that, of the objects of human desire, and, speaking more definitely, of the 
means to the ends of human desire, namely, wealth and power, each 
party will endeavour to obtain as much as possible. 

“* If any expedient presents itself to any of the supposed parties effectual 
to this end, and not opposed to any preferred object of pursuit, we may 
infer with certainty that it will be adopted. One effectual expedient is 
not more effectual than obvious. Any two of the parties, by combining, 
may swallow up the third. That such combination will take place ap- 
pears to be as certain as anything which depends upon human will ; 
because there are strong motives in favour of it, and none that can be 
conceived in opposition to it. . . . The mixture of three of the kinds of 
government, it is thus evident, cannot possibly exist... . It may be proper 
to inquire whether an union may not be possible of two of them... . 

““ Let us first suppose, that monarchy is united with aristocracy. Their 
power is equal or not equal. If it is not equal, it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, from the principles which we have already established, that 
the stronger will take from the weaker till it engrosses the whole. The 
only question therefore is, What will happen when the power is equal ? 

** In the first place, it seems impossible that such equality should ever 
exist. How is it to be established? or, by what criterion is it to be 
ascertained? If there 1s no such criterion, it must, in all cases, be the 
result of chance. If so, the chances against it are as infinity to one. 
The idea, therefore, is wholly chimerical and absurd. . . . 

‘¢ In this doctrine of the mixture of the simple forms of government is 
included the celebrated theory of the balance among the component parts 
of a government. By this it is supposed that, when a government is 
composed of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, they balance one 
another, and by mutual checks produce good government. <A few words 
will suffice to show that, if any theory deserves the epithets of ‘ wild, 
visionary, and chimerical,’ it is that of the balance. If there are three 
powers, how is it possible to prevent two of them from combining to 
swallow up the third ? 

‘‘The analysis which we have already performed will enable us to 
trace rapidly the concatenation of causes and effects in this imagined 
case. 

‘** We have already seen that the interests of the community, consi- 
dered in the aggregate, or in the democratical point of view, is, that 
each individual should receive protection ; and that the powers which are 
constituted for that purpose should be employed exclusively for that 
purpose. .... We have also seen that the interest of the king and 
of the governing aristocracy is directly the reverse. It is to have un- 
limited power over the rest of the community, and to use it for their own 
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advantage. In the supposed case of the balance of the monarchical, 
aristocratical, and gemocratical powers, it cannot be for the interest of 
either the monarchy or the aristocracy to combine with the democracy ; 
because it is the interest of the democracy, or community at large, that 
neither the king nor the aristocracy should have one particle of power, 
or one particle of the wealth of the community, for their own advantage. 

‘** The democracy or community have all possible motives to endeavour 
to prevent the monarchy and aristocracy from exercising power, or obtain- 
ing the wealth of the community for their own advantage. The 
monarchy and aristocracy have all possible motives for endeavouring to 
obtain unlimited power over the persons and property of the community. 
The consequence is inevitable : they have all possible motives for com- 
bining to obtain that power.” 


If any part of this passage be more eminently absurd than another, it 
is, we think, the argument by which Mr Mill proves that there cannot 
be an union of monarchy and aristocracy. Their power, he says, must 
be equal or not equal. But of equality there is no criterion. Therefore 
the chances against its existence are as infinity to one. If the power be 
not equal, then it follows, from the principles of human nature, that the 
stronger will take from the,weakcer, till it has engrossed the whole. * 

Now, if there be no criterion of equality between two portions of 
power there can be no common measure of portions of power. There- 
fore it is utterly impossible to compare them together. But where two 
portions of power are of the same kind, there is no difficulty in ascertain- 
ing, sufficiently for all practical purposes, whether they are equal or 
unequal. It is easy to judge whether two men run equally fast, or can 
lift equal weights. Two arbitrators, whose joint decision is to be final, 
and neither of whom can do any thing without the assent of the other, 
Sa equal power. Two electors, each of whom has a vote for a 

orough, possess, in that respect, equal power. If not, all Mr Mill’s 
political theories fall to the ground at once. For, if it be impossible to 
ascertain whether two portions of power are equal, he never can show 
that even under a system of universal suffrage, a minority might not 
carry every thing their own way, against the wishes and interests of 
the majority. 

Where there are two portions of power differing in kind, there is, we 
admit, no criterion of equality. But then, in such a case, it is absurd to 
talk, as Mr Mill does, about the stronger and the weaker. Popularly, 
indeed, and with reference to some particular objects, these words may 
very fairly be used. But to use them mathematically is altogether im- 
proper. If we are speaking of a boxing-match, we may say that some 
famous bruiser has greater bodily power than any man in England. If 
we are speaking of a pantomime, we may say the same of some very 
agile harlequin. But it would be talking nonsense to say, in general, 
that the power of Harlequin either exceeded that of the pugilist or fell 
short of it. 

If Mr Mill’s argument be good as between different branches of a 
legislature, it is equally good as between sovereign powers. Every 
blag it may be said, will, if it can, take the objects of its desires 

rom every other, If the French government can subdue England it will 
do so, Ifthe English government can subdue France it will do so. But 
the power of England and France is either equal or not equal. The 
chance that it is not exactly equal is as infinity to one, and may safely be 
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left out of the account ; and then the stronger will infallibly take from 
the weaker till the weaker is altogether enslaved. 

Surely the answer to all this hubbub of unmeaning words is the plainest 
possible. For some purposes France is stronger than England. For 
some purposes England is stronger than France. For some, neither has 
any power at all. France has the greater population, England the 
greater capital ; France has the greater army, England the greater fleet. 
For an expedition to Rio Janeiro or the Philippines, England has the 
greater power. Fora war on the Po or the Danube, France has the 
greater power. But neither has power sufficient to keep the other in 
quiet stibjection for a month. Invasion would be very perilous ; the idea 
of complete conquest on either side utterly ridiculous. This is the manly 
and sensible way of discussing such questions. The ergo, or rather the 
argal, of Mr Mill cannot impose ona child. Yet we ought scarcely to 
say this ; for we remember to have heard a chi/d ask whether Bonaparte 
was stronger than an elephant ! 

Mr Mill reminds us of those philosophers of the sixteenth century who, 
having satisfied themselves a pvioré that the rapidity with which bodies 
descended to the earth varied exactly as their weights, refused to believe 
the contrary on the evidence of their own eyes and ears. The British 
constitution, according to Mr Mill’s classéfication, is a mixture of 
monarchy and aristocracy ; one House of Parliament being composed of 
hereditary nobles, and the other almost entirely chosen by a privileged 
class who possess the elective franchise on account of their property, or 
their connection with certain corporations. Mr Mill’s argument proves 
that, from the time that these two powers were mingled in our govern- 
ment, that is, from the very first dawn of our history, one or the other 
must have been constantly encroaching. According to him, moreover, 
all the encroachments must have been on one side. For the first en- 
croachment could only have been made by the stronger ; and that first 
encroachment would have made the stronger stronger still. It is, there- 
fore, matter of absolute demonstration, that cither the Parliament was 
stronger than the Crown in the reign of Henry VIII., or that the Crown 
was stronger than the Parliament in 1641. “ Ilippocrate dira ce que lw 
plaira,” says the girl in Moliere ; ‘‘ mais le cocher est mort.” Mr Mill 
may say what he pleases; but the English constitution is still alive. 
That since the Revolution the Parliament has possessed great power 
in the State, is what nobody will dispute. The King, on the other hand, 
can create new peers, and can dissolve Parliaments. William sustained 
severe mortifications from the House of Commons, and was, indecd, 
unjustifiably oppressed. Anne was desirous to change a ministry which 
had a majority in both Houses. She watched her moment for a dissolu- 
tion, created twelve Tory peers, and succeeded. ‘Thirty years later, the 
House of Commons drove Walpole from his seat. In 1784, George III. 
was able to keep Mr Pitt in office in the face of a majority of the [louse 
of Commons. In 1804, the apprehension of a defeat in Parliament com- 
Pao the same King to part from his most favoured minister. But, in 1807, 

e was able to do exactly what Anne had done nearly a hundred years 
before. Now, had the power of the King increased during the intervening 
century, or had it remained stationary? Is it possible that the one lot 
among the infinite number should have fallen to us? If not, Mr Millhas 
proved that one of the two parties must have been constantly taking from 
the other. Many of the ablest men in England think that the influence of 
the Crown has, on the whole,increased since the reign of Anne, Others 
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think that the Parliament has been growing in strength. But of this 
there is no doubt, that both sides possessed great power then, and possess 
great power now. Surely, if there were the least truth in the argument 
of Mr Mill, it could not possibly be a matter of doubt, at the end of a 
hundred and twenty years, whether the one side or the other had been 
the gainer. 

But we ask pardon. We forgot that a fact, irreconcilable with Mr 
Mill’s theory, furnishes, in his opinion, the strongest reason for adhering 
to the theory. To take up the question in another manner, is it not 
plain that there may be two bodies, each possessing a perfect and entire 

ower, which cannot be taken from it without its own concurrence ? 

fhat is the meaning of the words stronger and weaker, when applied to 
such bodies as these ? The one may, indeed, by physical force, altogether 
destroy the other. But this is not the question. A third party, a 
general of their own, for example, may, by physical force, subjugate them 
both. Nor is there any form of government, Mr Mill’s utopian democracy 
not excepted, secure from such an occurrence. We are speaking of the 

owers with which the constitution invests the two branches of the legis- 
ature ; and we ask Mr Mill how, on his own principles, he can maintain 
that one of them will be able to encroach on the other, if the consent of 
the other be necessary to such encroachment ? 

Mr Mill tells us that, if a government be composed of the three simple 
forms, which he will not admit the British constitution to be, two of the 
component parts will inevitably join against the third. Now, if two of 
them combine and act as one, this case evidently resolves itself into the 
last : and all the observations which we havg just made will fully apply 
to it. Mr Mill says, that ‘‘any two of the parties, by combining, may 
swallow up the third ;” and afterwards asks, ‘‘ How is it possible to 
prevent two of them from combining to swallow up the third?” Surely 
Mr Mill must be aware that in politics two is not always the double of 
one. If the concurrence of all the three branches of the legislature be 
necessary to every law, each branch will possess constitutional power 
sufficient to protect it against anything but that physical force from which 
no form of government is secure. Mr Mill reminds us of the Irishman, 
who could not be brought to understand how one juryman could possibly 
starve out eleven others. 

But is it certain that two of the branches of the legislature will com- 
bine against the third? ‘‘It appears to be as certain,” says Mr Mill, 
‘fas anything which depends upon human will ; because there are strong 
motives in favour of it, and none that can be conceived in opposition to 
it.” He subsequently sets forth what these motives are. ‘lhe interest 
of the democracy is that each individual should receive protection. The 
interest of the King and the aristocracy is to have all the power that 
they can obtain, and to use it for their own ends. Therefore the King 
and the aristocracy have all possible motives for combining against the 
people. If our readers will look back to the passage quoted above, they 
will see that we represent Mr Mill’s argument quite fairly. 

Now we should have thought that, without the help of either history 
or experience, Mr Mill would have discovered, by the light of his own 
logic, the fallacy which lurks, and indeed scarcely lurks, under this 
pretended demonstration. The interest of the King may be opposed to 
that of the people. But is it identical with that of the aristocracy? In 
the very page which contains this argument, intended to prove that the 
King and the aristocracy will coalesce against the people, Mr Mill 
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attempts to show that there is so strong an opposition of interest between 
the King and the aristocracy that if the powers of government are 
divided between them the one will inevitably usurp the power of the 
other. If so, he is not entitled to conclude that they will combine to 
destroy the power of the people merely because their interests may be 
at variance with those of the people. He is bound to show, not merely ¢ 
that in all communities the interest of a king must be opposed to that of 
the people, but also that, in all communities, it must be more directly 
opposed ‘to the interest of the people than to the interest of the aristo- 
cracy. But he has not shown this. Therefore he has not proved his 
proposition on his own A eae To quote history would be a mere 
waste of time. Every schoolboy, whose studies have gone so far as the 
Abridgments of Goldsmith, can mention instances in which sovereigns 
have allied themselves with the people against the aristocracy, and in 
which the nobles have allied themselves with the people against the 
sovereign. In general, when there are three parties, every one of which 
has much to fear from the others, it is not found that two of them com- 
bine to plunder the third. If such a combination be formed, it scarcely 
ever effects its purpose. It soon becomes evident which member of the 
coalition is likely to be the greater gainer by the transaction. He 
becomes an object of jealousy to his ally, who, in all probability, changes 
sides, and compels him to restore what he has taken. Everybody knows 
how Henry VIII. trimmed between Francis’ gnd the Emperor Charles. 
But it is idle to cite examples of the operation of a principle which is 
illustrated in almost every page of history, ancient or modern, and to 
which almost every state in Europe has, at one time or another, been 
indebted for its independence. 

Mr Mill has now, as he conceives, demonstrated that the simple forms 
of government are bad, and that the mixed forms cannot possibly exist. 
There is still, however, it seems, a hope for mankind. 


‘* In the grand discovery of modern times, the system of representation, 
the solution of all the difficulties, both speculative and practical, will 
perhaps be found. If it cannot, we seem to he forced upon the extraor- 
dinary conclusion, that good government is impossible. For, as there is 
no individual or combination of individuals, except the community itself, 
who would not have an interest in bad government if intrusted with its 
powers, and as the community itself is incapable of exercising those 
powers, and must intrust them to certain individuals, the conclusion is 
obvious : the community itself must check those individuals ; else they 
will follow their interest, and produce bad government. But how is it 
the community can check? The community can act only when as- 
sembled ; and when assembled, it is incapable of acting. The community, 
however, can choose representatives.” 


The next question is—How must the representative body be consti- 
tuted? Mr Mill lays down two principles, about which, he says, ‘‘it is 
unlikely that there will be any dispute.” 

‘* First, The checking body must have a degree of power sufficient for 
the business of checking.” 

‘* Secondly, It must have an identity of interest with the community. 
Otherwise, it will make a mischievous use of its power.” 

The first of these propositions certainly admits of no dispute. As to 
the second, we shall hereafter take occasion to make some remarks on 
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the sense in which Mr Mill understands the words ‘‘ interest of the com- 
munity. 

It does not appear very easy, on Mr Mill’s principles, to find out any 
mode of making the interest of the representative body identical with that 
of the constituent body. The plan proposed by Mr Mill is simply that 
of very frequent election. ‘‘ As it appears,” says he, “that limiting the 
duration of their power is a security against the sinister interest of the 
people's representatives, so it appears that it is the only security of which 
the nature of the case admits.” But all the arguments by which Mr Mill 
has proved monarchy and aristocracy to be pernicious will, as it appears 
to us, equally prove this security to be no security at all. Is it not clear 
that the representatives, as soon as they are elected, are an aristocracy, 
with an interest opposed to the interest of the community? Why should 
they not pass a law for extending the term of their power from one year 
to ten years, or declare themselves senators for life? If the whole legis- 
lative power is given to them, they will be constitutionally competent to 
do this. If part of the legislative power is withheld from them, to whom 
is that part given? Is the people to retain it, and to express its assent 
or dissent in primary assemblies? Mr Mill himself tells us that the 
community can only act when assembled, and that, when assembled, it is 
incapable of acting. Or is it to be provided, as in some of the American 
republics, that no change in the fundamental laws shall be made without 
the consent of a convention, specially elected for the purpose? Still the 
difficulty recurs: Why may not the members of the convention betray 
their trust, as well as the members of the ordinary legislature? When 
private men, they may have been zealous for the interests of the com- 
munity. When candidates, they may have pledged themselves to the 
cause of the constitution. But, as soon as they are a convention, as soon 
as they are separated from the people, as soon as the supreme power is 
put into their hands, commences that interest opposite:to the interest of 
the community which must, according to Mr Mill, produce measures 
opposite to the interests of the community. We must find some other 
means, therefore, of checking this check upon a check ; some other prop 
to carry the tortoise, that carries the elephant, that carries the world. 

We know well that there is no real danger in such a case. But there 
is no danger only because there is no truth in Mr Mill’s principles. If 
men were what he represents them to be, the letter of the very constitu- 
tion which he recommends would afford no safeguard against bad govern- 
ment. The real security is’ this, that legislators will be deterred by the 
fear of resistance and of infamy from acting in the manner which we have 
described. But restraints, exactly the same in kind, and differing only 
in degree, exist in all forms of government. That broad line of distinc- 
tion which Mr Mill tries to point out between monarchies and aristo- 
cracies on the one side, and democracies on the other, has in fact no 
existence. In no form of government is there an absolute identity of 
interest between the people and their rulers. In every form of govern- 
ment, the rulers stand in some awe of the people. The fear of resistance 
and the sense of shame operate in a certain degree, on the most absolute 
kings and the most illiberal oligarchies. And nothing but the fear of 
resistance and the sense of shame preserves the freedom of the most 
democratic communities from the encroachments of their annual and 
biennial delegates. 

We have seen how Mr Mill proposes to render the interest of the 
representative body identical with that of the constituent body. The 
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next question is, in what manner the interest of the constituent body is 
to be rendered identical with that of the community. Mr Mill shows 
that a minority of the community, consisting eventof many thousands, 
would be a bad constituent body, and, indeed, merely a numerous 
aristocracy. 

‘*The benefits of the representative system,” says he, ‘‘ are lost in all 
cases in which the interests of the choosing body are not the same with 
those of the community. It is very evident, that if the community itself 
were the choosing body, the interests of the community and that of the 
choosing body would be the same.” 

On these grounds Mr Mill recommends that all males of mature age, 
rich and poor, educated and ignorant, shall have votes. But why not 
the women too? This question has often been asked in parliamentary 
_ debate, and has never, to our knowledge, received a plausible answer. 
Mr Mill escapes from it as fast as he can. But we shail take the liberty 
to dwell a little on the words of the oracle. ‘‘ One thing,” says he, ‘is 
pretty clear, that all those individuals whose interests are involved in 
those of other individuals, may be struck off without inconvenience. 
... . In this light women may be regarded, the interest of almost 
all of whom is involved either in that of their fathers, or in that of their 
husbands.” 

If we were to content ourselves with saying, in answer to all the argu- 
ments in Mr Mill's essay, that the interest of a king is involved in that of 
the community, we should be accused, and justly, of talking nonsense. 
- Yet such an assertion would not, as far as we can perceive, be more 
unreasonable than that which Mr Mill has here ventured to make. 
Without adducing one fact, without taking the trouble to perplex the 
question by one sophism, he placidly dogmatises away the interest of one 
half of the human race. If there be a word of truth in history, women 
have always been, and still are, over the greater part of the globe, 
humble companions, ‘playthings, captives, menials, beasts of burden. 
Except in a few happy and highly civilised communities, they are strictly 
in a state of personal slavery. Even in those countries where they are 
best treated, the laws are generally unfavourable to them, with respect 
to almost all the points in which they are most deeply interested. 

Mr Mill is not legislating for England or the United States, but for 
mankind. Is then the interest of a Turk the same with that of the girls 
who compose his harem? Is the interest of a Chinese the same with that 
of the woman whom he harnesses to his plough? Is ‘the interest of an 
Italian the same with tliat of the daughter whom he devotes to God ? 
The interest of a respectable Englishman may be said, without any im- 
propricty, to be identical with that of his wife. But why is it 50? Because 
human nature is zof what Mr Mill conceives it to be; because civilised 
men, pursuing their own happiness in a social state, are not Yahoos 
fighting for carrion ; because there is a pleasure in being loved and 
esteemed, as well asin being feared and servilely obeyed. Why does 
not a gentleman restrict his wife to the bare maintenance which the law 
would compel him to allow her, that he may have more to spend on his 
personal pleasures? Because, if he loves her, he has pleasure in seeing 
her pleased ; and because, even if he dislikes her, he is unwilling that the 
whole neighbourhood should cry shame on his meanness and ill-nature. 
Why does not the legislature, altogether composed of males, pass a Jaw 
to deprive women of all civil privileges whatever, and reduce them to 
the state of slaves? By passing sucha law, they would gratify what Mr 
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Mill tells us is an inseparable part of human nature, the desire to possess 
unlimited power of inflicting pain upon others. That they do not pass 
such a law, though™hey have the power to pass it, and that no man in 
England wishes to see such a law passed, proves that the desire to pos- 
sess unlimited power of inflicting pain is not inseparable from human 
nature. 

If there be in this country an identity of interest between the two sexes, 
it cannot possibly arise from anything but the pleasure of being loved, 
and of communicating happiness. For, that it does not spring from the 
mere instinct of sex, the treatment which women experience over the 
greater part of the world abundantly proves. And, if it be said that our 
laws of marriage have produced it, this only removes the argument a 
step further; for those laws have been made by males. Now, if the 
kind feelings of one half of the species be a sufficient security for the 
happiness of the other, why may not the kind feelings’ of a monarch or 
an aristocracy be sufficient at least to prevent them from grinding the 
people to the very utmost of their power ? 

If Mr Mill will examine why it is that women are better treated in 
England than in Persia, he may perhaps find out, in the course of his 
inguiries, why it is that the Danes are better governed than the subjects 
of Caligula. 

We now come to the most important practical question in the whole 
essay. Is it desirable that all males arrived at years of discretion should 
vote for representatives, or should a pecuniary qualification be required ? 
Mr Mill’s opinion is, that the lower the qualification the better ; and 
that the best system is that in which there is none at all. 


‘* The qualification,” says he, ‘* must either be such as to embracc the 
majority of the population, or something less than the majority. Suppose, 
in the first place, that it embraces the majority, the question is, whether 
the majority would have an interest in oppressing those who, upon this 
supposition, would be deprived of political power ? If we reduce the 
calculation to its elements, we shall see that the interest which they would 
have of this deplorable kind, though it would be something, would not 
be very great. Each man of the majority, if the majority were consti- 
tuted the governing body, would have something less than the benefit of 
oppressing a single man. Ifthe majority were twice as great as the 
minority, each man of the majority would only have one half the benefit 
of oppressing a single man. . . . Suppose in the second place, that the 
qualification did not admit a body of electors so large as the majority, 
in that case, taking again the calculation in its elements, we shall see 
that each man would have a benefit equal to that derived from the 
oppression of more than one man ; and that, in proportion as the elective 
body constituted a smaller and smaller minority, the benefit of misrule 
to the elective body would be increased, and bad government would be 
insured,” 


The first remark which we have to make on this argument is, that, by 
Mr Mill’s own account, even a government in which every human being 
should vote would still be defective. For, under a system of universal 
suffrage, the majority of the electors return the representative, and the 
majority of the representatives make the law. The whole people may 
vote, therefore; but only the majority govern. So that, by Mr Mill’s 
own confession, the most perfect system of government conceivable is 
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one in which the interest of the ruling body to oppress, though not great, ° 
is something. a 
But is Mr Mill in the right when he says that sith an interest could 
not be very great? We think not. If, indeed, every man in the com- 
munity possessed an equal share of what Mr Mill calls the objects of 
desire, the majority would probably abstain from plundering the minority. 
A large minority would offer a vigorous resistance ; and the property of 
a small minority would not repay the other members of the community 
for the trouble of dividing it. But it happens that in all civilised com- 
munities there is a small minority of rich men, and a great majority of 
poor men. If there were a thousand men with ten pounds apiece, it would 
‘not be worth while for nine hundred and ninety of them to rob ten, and 
‘ it would be a bold attempt for six hundred of them to rob four hundred. 
But, if ten of them had a hundred thousand pounds apiece, the case would 
be very different. There would then be much to be got, and nothing to 
he feared. 

‘¢ That one human being will desire to render the person and property 
of another subservient to his. pleasures, notwithstanding the pain or loss 
of pleasure which it may occasion to that other individual, is,” according 
to Mr Mill, ‘‘the foundation of government.” That the property of 
the rich minority can be made subservient to the pleasures of the poor 
majority will scarcely be denied. But Mr Mill proposes to give the poor 
majority power over the rich minority. Is it possible to doubt to what, 
on his own principles, such an arrangement must lead ? 

It may perhaps. be said that, in the long run, it is for the interest of the 

ple that property should be secure, and that therefore they will respect 
it. We answer thus :-—-It cannot be pretended that itis not for the imme- 
diate interest of the people to, plunder the rich. Therefore, even if it 
were quite certain that, in the long run, the people would, as a body, 
lose by doing so, it would not necessarily follow that the fear of remote 
ill consequences would overcome the desire of immediate acquisitions. 
Every individual might flatter himself that the punishment would not fall 
on him. Mr Mill himself tells us, in his Essay on Jurisprudence, that 
no quantity of evil which is remote and uncertain will suffice to prevent 
crime. 

But we are rather inclined to think that it would, on the whole, be for 
the interest of the majority to plunder the rich. If so, the Utilitarians 
will say, that the rich ought to be plundered. We deny the inference. 
For, in the first place, if the object of government be the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, the intensity of the suffering which a measure 
inflicts must be taken into consideration, as well as the number of the 
sufferers. In the next place, we have to notice one most important dis- 
tinction which Mr Mill has altogether overlooked. Throughout his essay, 
he confounds the community with the species. He talks of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number: but, when we examine his reason- 
ings, we find that he thinks only of the greatest number of a single 
generation. 

Therefore, even if we were to concede that all those arguments of 
which we have exposed the fallacy are unanswerable, we might still deny 
the conclusion at which the essayist arrives. Even if we were to grant 
that he had found out the form of government which is best for the 
majority of the people now living on the face of the earth, we might still 
without inconsistency maintain that form of government to be pernicious 
to mankind. It would still be incumbent on Mr Mill to prove that the 
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interest of every generation is identical with the interest of all succeeding 
generations. . And how on his own principles he could do this we are at 
a loss to conceive. 

The case, indeed, is strictly analogous to that of an aristocratic govern- 
ment. In an aristocracy, says Mr Mill, the few being invested with the 
powers of government, can take the objects of their desires from the 
people. In the same manner, evéry generation in turn can gratify itself 
at the expense of posterity, —priority of time, in the latter case, giving an 
advantage exactly corresponding to that which superiority of station gives 
in the former. That an aristocracy will abuse its advantage, is, according 
to Mr Mill, matter of demonstration. Is it not equally certain that the 
whole people will do the same: that, if they have the power, they will 
commit waste of every sort on the estate of mankind, and transmit it to 
posterity impoverished and desolated ? 4 

How is it possible for any person who holds the doctrines of Mr Mill 
to doubt that the rich, ina democracy such as that which he recommends, 
would be pillaged as unmercifully as under a Turkish Pacha? It is no 
doubt for the interest of the next generation, and it may be for the remote 
interest of the present generation, that property should be held sacred. 
And so no doubt it will be for the interest of the next Pacha, and even for 
that of the present Pacha, if he should hold office long, that the inhabit- 
ants of his Pachalik should be encouraged to accumulate wealth. Scarcely 
any despotic sovereign has plundered his subjects to a large extent with- 
out having reason before the erid of his reign to tegret it. Everybody 
knows how bitterly Louis the Fourteenth, towards the close of his life, 
lamented his former extravagance. If that magnificent prince had not 
expended millions on Marli and Versailles, and tens of millions on the 
aggrandisement of his grandson, he woyld-not have been compelled at 
last to pay servile court to low-born money-lenders, to humble himself 
before men on whom, in the days of his pride, he would not have vouch- 
safed to look, for the means of supporting even his own household. Ex- 
amples to the same effect might easily be multiplied. But despots, we 
see, do plunder their subjects, though history and experience tell them 
that, by prematurely exacting the means of profusion, they are in fact 
devouring the seed-corn from which the future harvest of revenue is to 
spring. Why then should we suppose that the people will be deterred 
from procuring immediate relief and enjoyment by the fear of distant 
calamities, of calamities which perhaps may not be fully felt till the times 
of their grandchildren ? 

These conclusions are strictly drawn from Mr Mill’s own principles : 
and, unlike most of the conclusions which he has himself drawn from 
those principles, they are not as far as we know contradicted by facts. 
The case of the United States is not in point. In a country where the neces- 
saries of life are cheap and the wages of Jabour high, where a man who 
has no capital but his legs and arms may expect to become rich by indus- 
try and frugality, it is not very decidedly even for the immediate advan- 
tage of the poor to plunder the rich; and the punishment of doing so 
would very speedily follow the offence. But in countries in which the 
great majority live from hand to mouth, and in which vast masses of wealth 
have been accumulated by a comparatively small number, the case is 
widely different. The immediate want is, at particular seasons, craving, 
imperious, irresistible. In our own time it has steeled men to the fear 
of the gallows, and urged them on the point of the bayonet. And, if 
these men had at their command that gallows and those bayonets which 
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now scarcely restrain them, what is to be expected? Nor is this state of 
things one which can exist only under a bad goveyiment. If there be 
the least truth in the doctrines of the school to which Mr Mill belongs, 
the increase of population will necessarily produce it everywhere. The 
increase of population ‘is accelerated by good and cheap government. 
Therefore, the better the government, the greater is the inequality of 
conditions : and the greater the inequality of conditions, the stronger are 
the motives which impel the populace to spoliation. As for America, 
we appeal to the twentieth century. 

It is scarcely necessary to discuss the effects which a general spoliation 
of the rich would produce. It may indeed happen that, where a legal 
and political system full of abuses is inseparably bound up with the insti- 
tution of property, a nation may gain by a single convulsion, in which 
both perish together. The price is fearful. But if, when the shock 
is over, a new order of things should arise under which property may 
enjoy security, the industry of individuals will soon repair the devasta- 
tion. Thus we entertain no doubt that the Revolution was, on the whole, 
a most salutary event for France. But would France have gained if, 
ever since the year 1793, she had been, governed by a democratic con- 
vention? If Mr Mill’s principles be sound, we say that almost her whole 
capital would by this time have been annihilated. As soon as the first 
explosion was beginning to be forgotten, as soon as wealth again began 
to germinate, as soon as the poor again began to compare their cottages 
and salads with the hotels and banquets of the rich, there would have 
been another scramble for property, another maximum, another gencral 
confiscation, another reign of terror. Four or five such convulsions follow- 
ing each other, at intervals of ten or twelve years, would reduce the 
vila flourishing countries of Europe to the state of Barbary or the 
svLOrea. 

The civilised part of the world has now nothing to fear from the 
hostility of savage nations. Once the deluge of barbarism has passed 
over it, to destroy and to fertilise ; and in the present state of mankind 
we enjoy a full security against that calamity. That flood will no more 
return to cover the earth. But is it possible that in the bosom of civilis- 
ation itself may be engendered the malady which shall destroy it? Is it 
possible that institutions may be established which, without the help of 
earthquake, of famine, of pestilence, or of the foreign sword, may undo 
the work of so many ages of wisdom and glory, and gradually sweep 
away taste, literature, science, commerce, manufactures, everything but 
the rude arts necessary to the support of animal life? Is it possible that, 
in two or three hundred years, a few lean and half-naked fishermen may 
divide with owls and foxes the ruins of the greatest European cities— 
may wash their nets amidst the relics of her gigantic docks, and build 
their huts out of the capitals of her stately cathedrals? If the principles 
of Mr Mill be sound, we say, without hesitation, that the form of govern- 
ment which he recommends will assuredly produce all this. But, if 
these cle er be unsound, if the reasonings by which we have opposed 
them be just, the higher and middling orders are the natural representa- 
tives of the human race. Their interest may be opposed in some things 
to that of their poorer contemporaries ; but it is identical with that of 
the innumerable generations which are to follow. 

Mr Mill concludes his essay, by answering an objection often made to 
the project of universal suffrage—that the people do not understand their 
own interests. We shall not go through his arguments on this subject, 
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because, till he has proved that it is for the interest of the people to 
respect property, le only makes matters worse by proving that they 
understand their interests. But we cannot refrain from treating our 
readers with a delicious donne bouche of wisdom, which he has kept for 
the last moment. 


‘¢ The opinions of that class of the people who are below the middle 
rank are formed, and their minds are directed, by that intelligent, that 
virtuous rank, who come the most immediately in contact with them, who 
are in the constant habit of intimate communication with them, to whom 
they fly for advice and assistance in all their numerous difficulties, upon 
whom they feel an immediate and daily dependence in health and in 
sickness, in infancy and in old age, to whom their children look up as 
models for their imitation, whose opinions they hear daily repeated, and 
account it their honour to adopt. There can be no doubt that the middle 
rank, which gives to science, to art, and to legislation itself their most 
distinguished ornaments, and is the chief source of all that has exalted 
and refined human nature, is that portion of the community, of which, if 
the basis of representation were ever so far extended, the opinion would 
ultimately decide. Of the people beneath them, a vast majority would 
be sure to be guided by their advice and example.” 


This single paragraph is sufficient to upset Mr Mill’s theory. ‘Will 
the people act against their own interest? Or will the middle rank act 
against its own interest ? Or is the interest of the middle rank identical 
with the interest of the people? If the people act according to the 
directions of the middle rank, as Mr Mill says that they assuredly will, one 
of these three questions must be answered in the affirmative. But, ifany 
one of the three be answered in the affirmative, his whole system falls to 
the ground. If the interest of the middle rank be identical with that of 
the people, why should not the powers of government be intrusted to that 
rank? If the powers of government were intrusted to that rank, there 
would evidently be an aristocracy of wealth ; and ‘‘ to constitute an aris- 
tocracy of wealth, though it were a very numerous one, would,” accord- 
ing to Mr Mill, ‘‘Icave the community without protection, and exposed 
to all the evils of unbridled power.” Willnot the same motives which 
induce the middle classes to abuse one kind of power induce them to abuse 
another ? If their interest be the same with that of the people they will 
govern the people well. If it be opposite to that of the people they will 
advise the people ill. The system of universal suffrage, therefore, accord- 
ing to Mr Mill’s own account, is only a device for doing circuitously what 
a representative system, with a pretty high qualification, would do directly. 

So ends this celebrated Essay.~ And such is this philosophy for which 
the experience of three thousand years is to be discarded ; this philosophy, 
the professors of which speak as if it had guided the world to the know- 
ledge of navigation and alphabetical writing ; as if, before its dawn, the 
inhabitants of Europe had lived in caverns and eaten each other! We 
are sick, it seems, like the children of Israel, of the objects of our old and 
legitimate worship. We pine for a new idolatry. Al] that is costly and 
all that is ornamental in our intellectual treasures must be delivered up, 
and cast into the furnace—and there comes out this Calf ! 

Our readers can scarcely mistake our object in writing this article. 
They will not suspect us of any disposition to advocate the cause of 
absolute monarchy, or of any narrow form of oligarchy, or to exaggerate 
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the evils of popular government. Our object at present is, not so much 
to attack or defend any particular system of polity, as to expose the vices 
of a kind of reasoning utterly unfit for moral and political discussions ; of 
a kind of reasoning which may so readily be turned to purposes of false- 
hood that it ought to receive no quarter, even when by accident it may 
be employed on the side of truth. 

Our objection to the essay of Mr Millis fundamental. We believe that 
it is utterly impossible to deduce the science of government from the 
principles of human nature. 

What proposition is there respecting human nature which is absolutely 
and universally true? We know of only one: and that is not only true, 
but identical ; that men always act from self-interest. This truism the 
Utilitarians proclaim with as much pride as if it were new, and as much 
zeal as if it were important. But in fact, when explained, it means only 
that men, if they can, will do as they choose. When we see the actions 
of a man we know with certainty what he thinks his interest to be. But 
it is impossible to reason with certainty from what we take to be his in- 
terest to his actions. Onc man goes without a dinner that he may adda 
shilling to a hundred thousand pounds : another runs in debt to give balls 
and masquerades. One man cuts his father’s throat to get possession of 
his old clothes : another hazards his own life to save that of an enemy. 
One man volunteers on a forlorn hope : another is drummed out of a 
regiment for cowardice. Each of these men has, no doubt, acted from 
self-interest. But we gain nothing by knowing this, except the pleasure, 
if it be ‘one, of multiplying useless words. In fact, this principle is just 
as recondite and just as important as the great truth that whatever is, is. 
If a philosopher were always to state facts in the following form— 
** There is a shower : but whatever is, is ; therefore, there is a shower,” 
—his reasoning would be perfectly sound ; but we do not apprehend that 
it would materially enlarge the circle of human knowledge. And it is 
equally idle to attribute any importance to a proposition which, when 
interpreted means only that a man had rather do what he had rather do. 

If the doctrine, that men always act from self-interest, be laid down in 
any other sense than this—if the meaning of the word self-interest he 
narrowed so as to exclude any one of the motives which may by 
possibility act on any human being, the proposition ceases to be identical : 
but at the same time it ceases to be true. 

What we have said of the word “ self-interest” applies to all the sy- 
nonymes and circumlocutions which are employed to convey the same 
ee ; pain and pleasure, happiness and misery, objects of desire, and 
so forth, 

The whole art of Mr Mill's essay consists in one simple trick of 
legerdemain. It consists in using words of the sort which we 
have heen describing first in one sense and then in another. Men will 
take the objects of their desire if they can. Unquestionably :—but this 
is an identical proposition : for an object of desire means merely a thing 
which a man will procure if he can. Nothing can possibly be inferred 
from a maxim of this kind. When we see a man take something we 
shall know that it was an object of his desire. But till then we have no 
means of judging with certainty what he desires or what he will take. 
The general proposition, however, having been admitted, Mr Mill 
proceeds to reason as if men had no desires but those which can be 
gratified only by spoliation and oppression, It then becomes easy to 
deduce doctrines of vast importance from the original axiom. The only 
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misfortune is, that by thus narrowing the meaning of the word desire the 
axiom becomes false, and all the doctrines consequent upon it are false 
likewise. 

When we pass beyond those maxims which it is impossible to deny 
without a contradiction in terms, and which, therefore, do not enable us 
to advance a single step in practical knowledge, we do not believe that 
it is possible to lay down a single general rule respecting the motives 
which influence human actions. There is nothing which may not, by 
association or by comparison, become an object either of desire or of 
aversion. The fear of death is generally considered as one of the 
strongest of our feelings. It is the most formidable sanction which 
legislators have been able to devise. Yet it is notorious that, as Lord 
Bacon has observed, there is no passion by which that fear has not 
been often overcome. Physical pain is indisputably an evil ; yet it has 
been often endured and even welcomed. Innumerable martyrs’ have 
exulted in torments which made the spectators shudder : and to use a more 
homely illustration, there are few wives who do not long to be mothers. 

Is the love of approbation a stronger motive than the love of wealth ? 
It is impossible to answer this question generally even in the case of an 
individual with whom we are very intimate. We often say, indeed, that 
a man loves fame more than money, or money nore than fame. But 
this is said in a loose and popular sense ; for there is scarcely a man who 
would not endure a few sneers for a great sum ‘of money, if he were in 
pecuniary distress; and scarcely a man, on the other hand, who, if he 
were in ae circumstances, would expose himself to the hatred 
and contempt of the public for a trifle. In order, therefore, to return a 
precise answer even about a single human being, we must know what is 
the amount of the sacrifice of reputation demanded and of the pecuniary 
advantage offered, and in what situation the person to whom the tempta- 
tion is proposed stands at the time. But, when the question is pro- 

ounded generally about the whole species, the impossibility of answering 
is still more evident. Man differs from man ; generation from genera- 
tion; nation from nation. Education, station, sex, age, accidental 
associations, produce infinite shades of variety. 

Now, the only mode in which we can conceive it possible to deduce a 
theory of government from the principles of human nature is this. We 
must find out what are the motives which, in a particular form of 
government, impel rulers to bad measures, and what are those which 
impel them to good measures. We must then compare the effect of the 
two classes of motives ; and according as we find the one or the other 
to prevail, we must pronounce the form of government in question good 
or bad. 

Now let it be supposed that, 1n aristocratical and monarchical states, the 
desire of wealth and other desires of the same class always tend to pro- 
duce misgovernment, and that the love of approbation and other kindred 
feelings always tend to produce good government. Then, if it be im- 
possible, as we have shown that it 1s, to pronounce generally which of 
the two classes of motives is the more influential, it is impossible to find 
out, @ priori, whether a monarchical or aristocratical form of government 
be good or bad. 

Mr Mill has avoided the difficulty of making the comparison, by very 
coolly putting all the weights into one of the scales,—by reasoning as if 
no human being had ever sympathised with the feelings, been gratified 
by the thanks, or been galled by the execrations, of another. 
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The case, as we have put it, is decisive against Mr Mill, and yet we 
have put it in a manner far too favourable to him. For, in fact, it is im- 
possible to lay it dawn as a general rule that theYove of wealth in a 
sovereign always produces misgovernment, or the love of approbation 
good government. A patient and far-sighted ruler, for example, who is 
less desirous of raising a great sum immediately than of securing an unen- 
cumbered and progressive revenue, will, by taking off restraints from trade 
and giving aaa security to property, encourage accumulation and 
entice capital from foreign countries. The commercial policy of Prussia, 
which is perhaps superior to that of any country in the world, and which 
puts to shame the absurdities of our republican brethren on the other side 
of the Atlantic, has probably sprung from the desire of an absolute ruler 
to enrich himself. On the other hand, when the popular estimate of 
virtues and vices is erroneous, which is too often the case, the love of 
approbation leads sovereigns to spend the wealth of the nation on useless 
shows, or to engage in wanton and destructive wars. If then we can 
neither compare the strength of two motives, nor determine with certainty 
to what description of actions either motive will lead, how can we pos- 
sibly deduce a theory of government from the nature of man? 

How, then, are we to arrive at just conclusions on a subject so impor- 
tant to the happiness of mankind? Surely by that method which, in 
every experimental science to which it has been applied, has signally 
increased the power and knowledge of our species,—by that method for 
which our new philosophers would substitute quibbles scarcely worthy of 
the barbarous respondents and opponents of the middle ages,—by the 
method of Induction ;—by observing the present state of the world,—by 
assiduously studying the history of past ages,—by sifting the evidence of 
facts,-—by, carefully combining and contrasting those which are authentic, 
—+-by generalising with judgment and diffidence,—by perpetually bringing 
the theory whieh we have constructed to the test of new facts, —by correct- 
ing;-or altogether abandoning it, according as those new facts prove it to 
be partially or fundamentally unsound. Proceeding thus,—patiently,— 
diligently,—candidly,—we may hope to form a system as far inferior in 

retension to that which we have been examining and as far superior to 
it in real utility as the prescriptions of a great physician, varying with 
every stage of every malady and with the constitution of every patient, to 
the pill of the advertising quack which is to cure all human beings, in all 
climates, of all diseases. 

This is that noble Science of Politics, which is equally removed from 
the barren theories of the Utilitarian sophists, and from the petty craft, 
so often mistaken for statesmanship by minds grown narrow in habits of 
intrigue, jobbing, and official etiquette ;—which of all sciences is the 
most important to the welfare of nations,—which of all sciences most 
tends to expand and invigorate the mind,—which draws nutriment and 
ornament from every part of philosophy and literature, and dispenses in 
return nutriment and ornament to all. We are sorry and surprised when 
we see men of good intentions and good natural abilities abandon this 
healthful and generous study to pore over speculations like those which 
we have been examining. And we should heartily rejoice to find that 
our remarks had induced any person of this description to employ, in re- 
searches of real utility, the talents and industry which are now wasted on 
verbal sophisms, wretched of their wretched kind. 

As to the greater part of the sect, it is, we apprehend, of little conse- 
quence what they study or under whom. It would be more amusing, to 
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be sure, and more reputable, if they would take up the old republican 
cant and declaim about Brutus and Timoleon, the duty of killing tyrants 
and the blessedness%f dying for liberty. But, on the whole, they might 
have chosen worse. They may as well be Utilitarians as jockeys or 
dandies. And, though quibbling about self-interest and motives, and 
objects of desire, and the greatest happiness of the greatest number, is 
but a poor employment for a grown man, it certainly hurts the health 
less than hard drinking, and the fortune less than high play; it is not 
much more laughable than phrenology, and is, immeasurably more 
humane than cock-fighting. 
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WESTMINSTER REVIEWER'S DEFENCE OF MILL. 
(JUNE 1829.) 


Westminster Review, Mo. XXI., Article XVI. Edinburgh Review 
No. XCVIL,;"Anticle on Mill's Essays on Government, &c. 


ro. yy : 

WE have had’ great reason, we think, to be gratified by the success of 
our late attack on the Utffitarians. We could publish a long list of the 
cures which it has wrofght in cases previously considered as hopeless. 
Delicacy forbids us to divulge names ; but we cannot refrain from allud- 
ing to two remarkable instances. A respectable lady writes to inform 
us that her son, who was plucked at Cambridge last January, Jias not 
been heard to call Sir James Mackintosh a poor ignorant, fool more than 
twice since the appearance of our article. A distinguished political 
writer in the Westminster and Parliamentary Reviews has borrowed 
Hume’s History, and has actually got as far as the battle of Agincourt. 
He assures us that he takes great pleasure in his new study, and that he 
is very impatient to learn how Scotland and England became one king- 
dom. But the greatest compliment that we have received is that Mr 
Bentham himself should have condescended to take the field in defence 
of Mr Mill. We have not been in the habit of reviewing reviews : but, 
as Mr Bentham is a truly great man, and as his party have thought fit to 
announce in puffs and placards that this article is written by him, and 
contains not only an answer to our attacks, but a development of the 
‘*reatest happiness principle,” with the latest improvements of the 
author, we shall for once depart from our general rule. Jlowever the 
conflict may terminate, we shall at least not have been vanquished by 
an ignoble hand. 

Of Mr Bentham himself we shall endeavour, even while defending 
ourselves against his reproaches, to speak with the respect to which his 
venerable age, his genius, and his public services entitle him. If any 
harsh expression should escape us, we rast that he wll attribute it to 
inadvertence, to the momentary warmth of controversy,«—to anything, in 
short, rather than to a design of affronting him. Though we have nothing 
in common with the crew of Hurds and Boswells, who, either from in- 
terested motives, or from the habit of intellectual servility and depend- 
ence, pamper and vitiate his appetite with the noxious sweetness of their 
undiscerning praise, we are not perhaps less competent than they to 
appreciate his merit, or less sincerely disposed to acknowledge it. 
Though we may sometimes think his reasonings on moral and political 
questions feeble and sophistical—though we may sometimes smile at his 
extraordinary language—we can never be weary of admiring the amplitude 
of his comprehension, the keenness of his penetration, the exuberant 
fertility with which his mind pours forth arguments and illustrations. 
However sharply he may speak of us, we can never cease to revere 
in him the father of the philosophy of Jurisprudence. He has a full 
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right to all the privileges of a great inventor: and, in our court of criti- 
cism, those privjjeges .will never be pleaded in vain.- But they are 
limited in the ,samme manner in which, fortunately for the ends of 
justice, the privirec of the pee are now limited. The advantage is 
personal and incommunicable, ‘A nobleman can now no longer cover 
with his protection every lackey who follows his heels, or every bully 
who draws in his quarrel # and, highly as we respect the exalted rank 
which Mr Bentham holds among the writers of our time, yet when, for 
the due maintenance of literary police, we shall think it necessary to con- 
fute sophists, or to bring pretenders to shame, we.shall not depart from 
the ordinary course of our proceedings because the offenders call them- 
selves Benthamites. oe : 

Whether Mr Mill has much reason to thank Mr Bentham for under- 
taking his defence, our readers, when they have ‘finished 4his article, will 
poker be inclined to doubt. Great as Mr Bentham’s telents are, he 

as, we think, shown an undue confidence &&.them. We should have 
considered how dangerous it is for any man, however eloquent and in-* 
genious he may be, to attack or defend a book without reading it : and 
we feel quite convinced that Mr Bentham would never have written thie 
article before us if he had, before he began, perused ous review with 
attentida, and compared it with Mr Mill's Essay. 

Hie has utterly mistaken our object and meaning. Ne seems to think 
that we have undertaken to set up some theory of government in opposi- 
tion to that of Mr Mill. But we distinctly disclaimed any sach design. 
From the beginning to the end of our article, there is not, as far as we 
remember, a single sentence which, when fairly construed, can be con- 
sidered as indicating any such design. If such an expression can be 
found, it has been dropped by inadvertence. Our object was to prove, 
not that monarchy and aristocracy are good, but that Mr Mill had not 
proved them to be bad ; not that democracy is bad, but that Mr Mill 
had not proved it to be good. ‘The points in issue are thesc: whether 
the famous Essay on Government be, as it has been called, a perfect 
solution of the great political problem, or a series of sophisms and 
blunders ; and whether the sect which, while it glories in the precision 
of its logic, extols this Essay as a masterpiece of demonstration be a sect 
deserving of the respect or of the derision of mankind. These, we say, 
are the issues; and on these we with full confidence put ourselves on 
the country. : 

It is not necessary, for the purposes of this investigation, that we 
should state what our political creed is, or whether we have any political 
creed at all. A san who cannet act the most trivial part in a farce has 
a right to hiss ,Romeo Coates: a man who does not know a vein 
from an artery may caution a simple neighbour against the advertisements 
of Dr Eady. A complete theory of government would indeed be a noble 
present to mankind ; but it is a present which we do not hope and do 
not pretend that we can offer. If, however, we cannot lay the foundation, 
it is something to clear away the rubbish ; if we cannot sct up truth, it is 
something to pull down error. Even if the subjects of which the Utili- 
tarians treat were subjects of less fearful importance, we should think it 
no small service to the cause of good sense and good taste to point out 
the contrast between their magnificent pretensions and their miserable 

erformances. Some of.them have, however, thought fit to display their 
Ingenuity on questions of the most momentous kind, and on questions 
concerning which men cannot reason ill with.impunity. We think it, 
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under these circumstances, an absolute duty to expose the fallacy of their 
arguments. It is no matter of pride or of pleasure. To read their works 
is the most soporific employment that we know ; dhd a man ought no 
more to be proud of refuting them than of having two legs. We must 
now come to close quarters with Mr Bentham, whom, we need not say, 
we do not mean to include in this observation. He charges us with 
maintaining, — : 

** First, ‘That it is not true that all despots govern ill ;’—whereon 
the world is‘in a mistake, and the Whigs have the true light. And for 
proof, principally,—that the King of Denmark is not Caligula. To which 
the answer is, that the King of Denmark is not a despot. He was put 
in his present situation by the people turning the scale in his favour in a 
balanced contest between himself and thnobility. And it is quite clear 
that the same power would turn the scalethe other way the moment a 
King of Denmark should take into his heid to be Caligula. It is of 
little consequence by what congeries of letters the Majesty of Denmark 
is typified in the royal press of Copenhagen, while the real fact is that the 
sword of the people is suspended over his head, in case of ill-behaviour, 
as effectually as in other countries where more noise is made upon the 
subject. * Everybody believes the sovereign of Denmark to be a good 
and virtuous gentleman ; but there is no more superhumaia merit in his 
being so than in the case of a rural squire who does not shdot his land- 
steward or quarter his wife with his yeomanry sabre. 

‘*It is true that there are partial exceptions to the rule, that all men 
use power as badly as they dare. There may have been such things as 
amiable negro-drivers and sentimental masters of press-gangs ; and here 
and there, among the odd freaks of human nature, there may have been 
specimens of men who were ‘ No tyrants, though bred up to tyranny.’ 
But it would be as wise to recommend wolves for nurses at the Foundling 
on the credit of Romulus and Remus as to substitute the exception for 
the general fact, and advise mankind to takc to trusting to arbitrary 
power on the credit of these specimens.” 


Now, in the first place, we never cited the case of Denmark to prove 
that all despots do not govern ill. We cited it to prove that Mr Mill did 
not know how to reason. Mr Mill gave it as a reason for deducing the 
theory of government from the general Jaws of human nature that the 
King of Denmark was not Caligula. This we said, and we still say, 
was absurd. : 

In the second place, it was not we, but Mr Mill, who said that the 
King of Denmark wasa despot. His words are these :—‘‘ The people of 
Denmark, tired out with the oppression of an aristocracy, resolved that 
their king should be absolute ; and under their absolute monarch are as 
well governed as any people in Europe.” We leave Mr Bentham to 
settle with Mr Mill the distinction between a despot and an absolute king. 

In the third place, Mr Bentham says that there was in Denmark a 
balanced contest between the king and the nobility. We find some diff- 
culty in believing that Mr Bentham seriously means to say this, when we 
consider that Mr Mill has demonstrated the chance to be as infinity to 
one against the existence of such a balanced contest. 

Fourthly, Mr Bentham says'that in this balanced contest the peop 
turned the scale in favour of the king against the aristocracy. But Mr 
Mill has demonstrated that it cannot possibly be for the interest of the 
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monarchy and democracy to join against the aristocracy ; and that where- 
ever the three parties exist, the king and the aristocracy will combine 
against the people. » This, Mr Mill assures us, is as certain as anything 
which depends upon human will. ~ 
rifthly, Mr Bentham says that, ifthe King of Denmark were to oppress 
his people, the people and nobles would combine against the king. But 
Mr Mill has proved that it can never be for the interest of the aristocracy 
to combine with the democracy against the king. It is evidently Mr 
Bentham’s opinion, that “monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy may 
balance each other, and by mutual checks produce good government.” 
Sut this is the very theory which Mr Mill pronounces to be the wildest, 
the most visionary, the most chimerical ever broached on the subject of 
government. 

We have no dispute on these hcads with Mr Bentham. On the con- 
trary, we think his explanation true—or at least, true in part ; and we 
heartily thank him for lending us his assistance to demolish the essay of 
his follower. His wit and his sarcasm are sport to us ; but they are death 
to his unhappy disciple. 

Mr Bentham seems to imagine that we have said something implying 
an opinion favourable to despotism. We can scarcely suppose that, as 
he has not condescended to read that portion of eur work which he 
undertook to enswer, he can have bestowed much attention on its general 
character. Had he done so he would, we think, scarcely have entertained 
such a suspicion. Mr Mill asserts, and pretends to prove, that under no 
despotic government does any human being, except the tools of the 
sovereign, possess more than the necessaries of life, and that the most in- 
tense degree of terror is kept up by constant cruelty. This, we say, is 
untrue. It is not merely a rule to which there are exceptions: but it is 
not the rule. Despotism is bad; but it is scarcely anywhere so bad as 
Mr Mill says that it is everywhere. This we are sure Mr Bentham will 
allow. Ifa man were to say that five hundred thousand people die every 
year in London of dram-drinking, he would not assert a proposition more 
monstrously false than Mr Mill’s. Would it be just to charge us with 
defending intoxication because we might say that such a man was grossly 
in the wrong ? 

We say with Mr Bentham that despotism is a bad thing. We say with 
Mr Bentham that the exceptions do not destroy the authority of the rule. 
But this we say—that a single exception overthrows an argument which 
either does not prove the rule at all, or else proves the rule to be 
true without exceptions ; and such an argument is Mr Mill’s argument 
against despotism. In this respect there is a great difference between 
rules drawn from experience and rules deduced a friort. We might be- 
lieve that there had ich a fall of snow last August, and yet not think it 
likely that there would be snow next August. A single occurrence 
opposed to our general experience would tell for very little in our calcu- 
lation of the chances. But, if we could once satisfy ourselves that in any 
single right-angled triangle the square of the hypothenuse might be less 
than the squares of the sides, we must reject the forty-seventh proposition 
of Euclid altogether. We willingly adopt Mr Bentham’ s lively illustra- 
tion about the wolf; and we will say in passing that it gives us real 
pleasure to see how little old age has diminished the gaicty of this eminent 
man. ‘We can assure him that his merriment gives us far more pleasure 
on his account than pain on our own. We say with him, Keep the wolf 
out of the nursery, in spite of the story of Romulus and Remus. But, if 
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the shepherd who saw the wolf licking and suckling those famous twins 
were, after telling this story to his companions, to assert that it was an in- 
fallible rule that no wolf ever had spared, or ever would spare, any livin 
thing which might fall in its way—that its nature was carnivorous—an 
that it could not possibly disobey its nature, we think that the hearers 
might have been excused for staring. It may be strange, but is not in- 
consistent, that a wolf which has eaten ninety-nine children should spare 
the hundredth. But the fact that a wolf has once spared a child is suffi- 
cient to show that there must be some flaw in the chain of reasoning 
purporting to prove that wolves cannot possibly spare children. 

Mr Bentham proceeds to attack another position‘which he conceives us 
to maintain :— 


‘* Secondly, That a government not under the control of the com- 
munity (for there is no question upon any other) ‘ may soon be saturated.’ 
Tell it not in Bow Street, whisper it not in Hatton Garden,—that there 
is a plan for preventing injustice by ‘saturation.’ With what peals of 
unearthly merriment would Minos, A<acus, and Rhadamanthus be aroused 
upon their benches, if the ‘ light wings of saffron and of blue’ should bear 
this theory into their.grim domains! Why do not the owners of pocket- 
handkerchiefs try to ‘saturate ?’? Why does not the cheated publican beg 
leave to check the gulosity of his defrauder with a repetatur haustus, and 
the pummelled plaintiff neutralise the malice of his adversary, by request- 
ing to have the rest of the beating in presence of the court,—if it 1s not 
that such conduct would run counter to all the conclusions of experience, 
and be the procreation of the mischief it affected to destroy? Woful is 
the man whose wealth depends on his having more than somebody else 
can be persuaded to take from him ; and woful also is the people that is 
in such a case !” 


Now this is certainly very pleasant writing : but there is no great diffh- 
culty in answering the argument. The real reason which makes it absurd 
to think of preventing theft by pensioning off thieves is this, that there is 
no limit to the number of thieves. If there were only a hundred thieves 
in a place, and we were quite sure that no person not already addicted to 
theft would take to it, it might become a question whether to keep the 
thieves from dishonesty by raising them above distress would not be a 
better course than to employ officers against them. But the actual cases are 
not parallel. Every man who chooses can become a thief; but a man cannot 
become a king or a member of the aristocracy whenever he chooses. 
The number of the depredators is limited ; and therefore the amount of 
depredation, so far as physical pleasures are concerned, must be limited 
also. Now, we made the remark which Mr Bentham censures with refer- 
ence to physical pleasures only. The pleasures of ostentation, of taste, of 
revenge, and other pleasures of the same description, have, we distinctly 
allowed, no limit. Our words are these :—‘‘ A king or an aristocracy 
may be supplied to satiety with corporal pleasures, at an expense which 
the rudest and poorest community would scarcely feel.” Does Mr 
Bentham deny this? If he does, we leave him to Mr Mill. ‘* What,” 
says that gana aa in his Essay on Education, ‘‘ what are the ordinary 
pursuits of wealth and power, which kindle to such a height the ardour of 
mankind ? Not the mere love of eating and of drinking, or all the physical 
objects together which wealth can purchase or power command. With these 
every man is in the long run speedily satisfied.” What the difference is 
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between being speedily satisfied and being soon saturated, we leave Mr 
Bentham and Mr Mijll to settle together. 

The word ‘‘saturation,” however, seems to provoke Mr Bentham’s 
mirth. It certainly did not strike us as very pure English ; but, as Mr 
Mill used it, we supposed it to be good Benthamese. With the latter 
language we are not critically acquainted, though, as it has many roots in 
common with our mother tongue, we can contrive, by the help of a con- 
verted Utilitarian, who attends us in the capacity of Moonshee, to make 
out a little. But Mr Bentham’s authority is of course decisive ; and we 
bow to it. 

Mr Bentham next represents us as maintaining :— 


“Thirdly, That ‘though there may be some tastes and propensities that 
have no point of saturation, there exists a sufficient check in the desire of 
the good opinion of others.” The misfortune of this argument is, that no 
man cares for the good opinion of those he has been accustomed to wrong, 
If oysters have opinions, it is probable they think very ill of those who 
eat them in August ; but small is the effect upon the autumnal glutton 
that engulfs their gentle substances within his own. The planter and the 
slave-driver care just as much about negro opinion, as the epicure about 
the sentiments of oysters. M. Ude throwing live eels into the fire as a 
kindly method of divesting them of the unsavoury oil that lodges beneath 
their skins, is not more convinced of the immense aggregate of good which 
arises to the lordlier parts of the creation, than is the gentle peer who 
strips his fellow man of country and of family for a wild-fowl slain. The 
goodly landowner, who lives by morsels squeezed indiscriminately from 
the waxy hands of the cobbler and the polluted ones of the nightman, is 
in no small degree the object of both hatred and contempt ; but it isto be 
feared that he is a long way from fecling them to be intolerable. The 
principle of ‘ At mihi plaudo ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor in 
arci,’ is sufficient to make a wide interval between the opinions of the 
plaintiff and defendant in such cases. In short, to banish law and leave 
all plaintiffs to trust to the desire of reputation on the opposite side, 
would only be transporting the theory of the Whigs from the ‘House of 
Commons to Westminster Hall.” 


Now, in the first place, we never maintained the proposition which Mr 
Bentham puts into our mouths. We said, and say, that there is a certain 
check to the rapacity and cruelty of men, in their desire of the good 
opinion of others. We never said that it was sufficient. Let Mr Mill 
show it to be insufficient. It is enough for us to prove that there is a 
set-off against the principle from which Mr Mill deduces the whole theory 
of government. ‘The balance may be. and, we believe, will be, against 
despotism and the narrower forms of aristocracy. But what is this to the 
correctness or incorrectness of Mr Mill’s accounts? The question is not, 
whether the motives which lead rulers to behave ill are stronger than 
those which lead them to behave well ;—but, whether we ought to form 
a theory of government by looking on/y at the motives which lead rulers 
to behave ill and never noticing those which lead them to behave well. 

Absolute rulers, says Mr Bentham, do not care for the good opinion of 
their subjects ; for no man cares for the good opinion of those whom he 
has been accustomed to wrong. By Mr Bentham’s leave, this is a plain 
begging of the question. The point at issue is this :—Will kings and 
nobles wrong the people? The argument in favour of kings and nobles 
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is this :—they will not wrong the people, because they care for the good 
opinion of the people. But this argument Mr Bentham meets thus :— 
they will not care for the good opinion of the people, because they are 
accustomed to wrong the people. 

Here Mr Mill differs, as usual, from Mr Bentham. ‘‘ The greatest 
princes,” says he, in his Essay on Education, ‘‘the most despotical 
masters of human destiny, when asked what they aim at by their wars 
and conquests, would answer, if sincere, as Frederick of Prussia answered, 
pour faire parler de soi ;—to occupy a large space in the admiration of 
mankind.” Putting Mr Mill’s and Mr Bentham’s principles together, we 
might make out very easily that ‘‘ the greatest princes, the most despoti- 
cal masters of human destiny,” would never abuse their power. 

A man who has been long accustomed to injure people must also 
have been long accustomed to do without their love, and to endure their 
aversion. Such a man may not miss the pleasure of popularity ; for men 
seldom miss a pleasure which they have long denied themselves. An 
old tyrant does without popularity just as an old water-drinker does 
without wine. But, though it is perfectly true that men who for the 
good of their health have long abstained from wine feel the want of it 
very little, it would be absurd to infer that men will always abstain from 
wine when their health requires that they should do so. And it would 
be equally absurd to !say, because men who have been accustomed to 
oppress care little for popularity, that men will therefore necessarily 
prefer the pleasures of oppression to those of popularity. 

Then, again, a man may be accustomed to wrong people in one point 
and not in another. He may care for their good opinion with regard to 
one point and not with regard to another. The Regent Orleans laughed 
at charges of impiety, libertinism, extravagance, idleness, disgraceful 
promotions. But the slightest allusion to the charge of poisoning threw 
him into convulsions. Louis the Fifteenth braved the hatred and 
contempt of his subjects during many years of the most odious and 
imbecile misgovernment. But, when a report was spread that he used 
human blood for his baths, he was almost driven mad by it. Surely Mr 
Bentham’s position “that no man cares for the good opinion of those 
whom he has been accustomed to wrong” would be objectionable, as 
far too sweeping and indiscriminate, even if it did not involve, as in the 
present case we have shown that it does, « direct begging of the question 
at issue, 

Mr Bentham procecds :— 


** Fourthly, The Edinburgh Reviewers are of opinion, that ‘it might, 
with no small plausibility, be maintained, that in many countries, there 
are two classes which, in some degree, answer to this description ;’ 
[viz.] ‘that the poor compose the class which government is established 
to restrain; and the people of some property the class to which the 
powers of government may without danger be confided.’ 

“They take great pains, it is true, to say this and not to say it. They 
shuffle and creep about, to secure a hole to escape at, if ‘what they do 
not assert’ should be found in any degree inconvenient. A man might 
waste his life in trying to find out whether the Misses of the Zaindurgh 
mean to say Yes or No in their political coquetry. But whichever way 
the lovely spinsters may decide, it is diametrically opposed to history and 
the evidence of facts, that the pogr @re the class whom there is any 
difficulty in restraining. It is not the poor but the rich that have a 
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propensity to take the property of other people. There is no instance 
upon earth of the peor having combined to take away the property of 
the rich ; and all the instances habitually brought forward in support of 
it arc gross misrepresentations, founded upon the most necessary acts of 
self-defence on the part of ,jthe most numerous classes. Such a mis- 
representation is the common one of the Agrarian law; which was 
nothing but an attempt on the part of the Roman people to get back 
some part of what had been taken from them by undisguised 1obbery. 
Such another is the stock example of the French Revolution, appealed to 
by the Zdinburgh Review in the actual case. It is utterly untrue that 
the French Revolution took place because ‘the poor began to compare 
their cottages and salads with the hotels and banquets of the rich ;’ it 
took place because they were robbed of their cottages and salads to 
support the hotels and banquets of their oppressors. It is utterly untrue 
that there was either a scramble for property or a general confiscation ; 
the classes who took part with the foreign invaders lost their property, 
as they would have done here, and ought to do everywhere. All these 
are the vulgar errors of the man on the lion’s back,—which the lion will 
set to rights when he can tell his own story. History is nothing but the 
relation of the sufferings of the poor from the rich; except precisely so 
far as the numcrous classes of the community have contrived to keep the 
virtual power in their hands, or, in other words, to establish frec govern- 
ments, Ifa poor man injures the rich, the law is instantly at his heels ; 
the injuries of the rich towards the poor are always inflicted dy the law. 
And to enable the rich to do this to any extent that may be practicable 
or prudent, there is clearly one postulate required, which is, that the rich 
shall make the law.” 


This passage is alone sufficient to prove that Mr Bentham has not 
taken the trouble to read our article from beginning to cnd. We are 
quite sure that he would not stoop to misrepresent it. And, if he had 
read it with any attention, he would have perccived that all this coquetry, 
this hesitation, this Yes and No, this saying and not saying, is simply an 
exercise of the undeniable right which in controversy belongs to the 
defensive side—to the side which proposes to establish nothing. ‘The 
affirmative of the issue and the burden of the proof are with Mr Mill, not 
with us. Weare not bound, perhaps we are not able, to show that the 
form of government which he recommends is bad. It is quite enough if 
we can show that he does not prove it to be good. In his proof, among 
many other flaws, is this—Hl[e says, that if men are not inclined to 
plunder each other, government is unnecessary, and that, if men are so 
inclined, kings and aristocracies will plunder the people. Now, this we 
say, is a fallacy. That some men will plunder their neighbours if they 
can, is a sufficient reason for the existence of governments. But it is not 
demonstrated that kings and aristocracies will plunder the people, unless 
it be true that @/7 men will plunder their neighbours, if they can. Men 
are placed in very different situations. Some have all the bodily plea- 
sures that they desire, and many other pleasures besides, without plunder- 
ing anybody. Others can scarcely obtain their daily bread without 
pee It may be true, but surely it is not self-evident, that the 
ormer class is under as strong temptations to plunder as the latter. Mr 
Mill was therefore bound to prove it. That he has not proved it is one 
of thirty or forty fatal errors in his argument. It is not necessary that 
we should express an opinion or even have an opinion on the subject. 
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Perhaps we are in a state of perfect scepticism : but what then? Are we 


the theorymakers? When we bring before the world a theory « 
sie it will be time to call ey us : neal proof at¢ 
t we stand on our undoubted logical mgnt. ig 
ge ‘aur nothing. We say to the Utilitarian theorists :—~When 7 
prove your doctrine, we will believe it ; and, till you prove it, we wi 


e misunderstood what we said about the French 


not believe Le , 
m has quit Nr 
alata Wene alluded to that event for the purpose of proving 
rich. Mr Mill’s principles of 


Revolution. We never pee ee 
that the poor were inclined to rob the 

Gaetan t of our argument ready-made. 
he purpose of illustrating the 


human nature furnished us with that par 
We alluded to the French Revolution for t 

effects which general spoliation produces on society, not for the purpose of 
showing that general spoliation will take place under a democracy. We 
allowed distinctly that, in the peculiar circumstances of the French mon- 

archy, the Revolution, though accompanied by a great shock to the 
institution of property, was a blessing. Surely Mr Bentham will not 

maintain that the injury’produced by the deluge of assignats and by the 
maximum fell only on the emigrants,—or that there were not many 

emigrants who would have stayed and lived peaceably under any govern- 

ment if their persons and property had been secure. 

We never said that the French Revolution took place because the 
poor began to compare their cottages and salads with the hotels and ban- 
quets of the rick. We were not speaking about ¢he causes of the Revo- 
lution, or thinking about them. This we said, and say, that, ifa democratic 
government had been established in France, the poor, when they began 
to compare their cottages and salads with the hotels and banquets of the 
rich, would, on the supposition that Mr Mill’s principles are sound, have 
plundered the rich, and repeated without provocation all the severities 
and confiscations which at the time of the Revolution, were committed 
with provocation. We say that Mr Mill’s favourite form of government 
would, if his own views of human nature be just, make those violent 
convulsions and transfers of property which now rarely happen, except, 
as in the case of the French Revolution, when the people are maddened 
by oppression, events of annual or biennial occurrence. We gave no 
opinion of our own. We give none now. We say that this proposition 
may be proved from Mr Mill’s own premises, by steps strictly analogous 
to those by which he proves monarchy and aristocracy to be bad forms 
of government. To say this, is not to say that the proposition is true. 
For we hold both Mr Mill’s premises and his deduction to be unsound 
throughout. 

Mr Bentham challenges us to prove from history that the people will 
plunder the rich. What does history say to Mr Mill’s doctrine, that 
absolute kings will always plunder their subjects so unmercifully as to 
Jeave nothing but a bare subsistence to any except their own creatures ? 
If experience is to be the test, Mr Mill’s theory is unsound. If Mr Mill’s 
reasoning @ priori be sound, the people in a democracy will plunder the 
rich, Let us use one weight and one measure. Let us not throw history 
aside when we are proving a theory, and take it up again when we have 
to refute an objection founded on the principles of that theory. 

We have not done, however, with Mr Bentham’s charges against us. 


“‘ Among other specimens of their ingenuity, they think they embarrass 
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the subject by asking why, on the principles in question, women should 
not have votes as well asmen. <Aznd why not? 


* Gentle shepherd, tell me why ?’— 


If the mode of election was what it ought to be, there would be no more 
difficulty in women voting for a representative in Parliament than for a 
director at the India House. The world will find out at some time that 
the readiest way to secure justice on some points is to be just on all :— 
that the whole is easier to accomplish than the part ; and that, whenever 
the camel is driven through the eye of the needle, it would be simple folly 
and debility that would leave a hoof behind.” 


Why, says or sings Mr Bentham, should not women vote? It may 
seem uncivil in us to turn a deaf ear to his Arcadian warblings. But we 
submit, with great deference, that it is not our business to tell him why. 
We fully agree with him that the principle of female suffrage is not so 
palpably absurd that a chain of reasoning ought to be pronounced 
unsound merely because it leads to female suffrage. We say that every 
argument which tells in favour of the universal suffrage of the males tells 
equally in favour of female suffrage. Mr Mill, however, wishes to see all 
men vote, but says that it is unnecessary that women should vote; and 
for making this distinction Ze gives as a reason an.assertion which, in the 
first place, is not truc, and which, in the next place, would, if true, 
overset his whole theory of human nature ; namely, that the interest of 
the women is identical with that of the men. We side with Mr Bentham, 
so far, at least, as this: that, when we join to drive the camel through 
the needle, he shall go through hoof and all. We at present desire to 
be excused from driving the camel. It is Mr Mill who leaves the hoof 
behind. But we should think it uncourteous to reproach him in the 
language which Mr Bentham, in the exercise of his paternal authority 
over the sect, thinks himself entitled to employ. 


“‘ Another of their perverted ingenuities is, that ‘they are rather 
inclined to think,’ that it would, on the whole, be for the interest of the 
majority to plunder the rich ; and if so, the Utilitarians will say that the 
rich ought to be plundered. On which it is sufficient to reply, that for 
the majority to plunder the rich would amount to a declaration that 
nobody should be rich ; which, as all men wish to be rich, would involve 
a suicide of hope. And as nobody has shown a fragment of reason why 
such a proceeding should be for the general happiness, it does not follow 
that the ‘Utilitarians’ would recommend it. ‘The Edinburgh Reviewers 
have a waiting gentlewoman’s ideas of ‘ Utilitarianism.’ It is unsup- 
ported by anything but the pitiable ‘We are rather inclined to think ’—and 
is utterly contradicted by the whole course of history and human experience 
besides, —that there is cither danger or possibility of such a consumma- 
tion as the majority agreeing on the plunder of the rich. There have 
been instances in human memory, of their agreeing to plunder rich op- 

ressors, rich traitors, rich enemies,—-but the rich sémliciter never. It 
is as true now as in the days of Harrington that ‘a people never will, 
nor ever can, never did, nor ever shall, take up arms for levelling.’ All 
the commotions in the world have been for something else ; and ‘level- 
ling’ is brought forward as the blind to conceal what the other was.” 


We say, again and again, that we are on the defensive. We do not 
N 
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think it necessary to prove that a quack medicine is poison. Let the 
vendor prove it to be sanative. We do not pretend to show that universal 
suffrage is an evil, Let its advocates show it to bea good. Mr Mill 
tells us that, if power be given for short terms to representatives elected 
by all the males of mature age, it will then be for the interest of those 
representatives to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
To prove this, it is necessary that he should prove three propositions : 
first, that the interest of such a representative body will be identical with 
the interest of the constituent body; secondly, that the interest of the 
constituent body will be identical with that of the community ; thirdly, 
that the interest of one generation of a community is identical with that 
of all succeeding generations. The two first propositions Mr Mill attempts 
to prove and fails. The last he does not even attempt to prove. We 
therefore refuse our assent to his conclusions. Is this unreasonable ? 

We never even dreamed, what Mr Bentham conceives us to have 
maintained, that it could be for the greatest happiness of mankind to 
plunder the rich. But we are ‘‘ rather inclined to think,” though doubt- 
ingly and with a disposition to yield to conviction, that it may be for the 
pecuniary interest of the majority of a single generation in a thickly- 
peopled country to plunder the rich. Why we are inclined to think so 
we will explain, whenever we send a theory of government to an Ency- 
clopeedia. At present we are bound to say only that we think so, and 
shall think so till somebody shows us a reason for thinking otherwise. 

Mr Bentham’s answer to us is simple assertion. He must not think 

that we mean any discourtesy by meeting it with a simple denial. The 
fact is, that almost all the governments that have ever existed in the civi- 
lised world have been, in part at least, monarchical and aristocratical. 
The first government constituted on principles approaching to those which 
the Utilitarians hold was, we think, that of the United States. That 
the poor have never combined to plunder the rich in the governments 
of the old world, no more proves that they might not combine to 
plunder the rich under a system of universal suffrage, than the fact 
that the English kings of the House of Brunswick have not been 
Neros and Domitians proves that sovereigns may safely be intrusted 
with absolute power. & what the people would do in a state of perfect 
sovereignty we can judge only by indications, which, though rarely of 
much moment in themselves, and though always suppressed with little 
difficulty, are yet of great significance, and resemble those by which our 
domestic animals sometimes remind us that they are of kin with the 
fiercest monsters of the forest. It would not be wise to reason from the 
behaviour of a dog crouching under the lash, which is the case of the 
Italian people, or from the behaviour of a dog pampered with the best 
morsels of a plentiful kitchen, which is the case of the people of America, 
to the behaviour of a wolf, which is nothing but a dog run wild, after a 
week’s fast among the snows of the Pyrenees. No commotion, says 
Mr Bentham, was ever really produced by the wish of levelling ; the 
*wish has been put forward as a blind ; but something else has been the 
real object. Grant all this. But why has levelling been put forward as 
‘a blind in times of commotion to conceal the real objects of the agitators ? 
Is it with declarations which involve ‘‘a suicide of hope” that men 
attempt to allure others? Was famine, pestilence, slavery, ever held out 
to attract the people? If levelling has been made a pretence for dis- 
turbances, the argument against Mr Bentham’s doctrine is as strong as 
if it had been the real object of disturbances, 
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But the t objection which Mr Bentham makes to our review, still 
remains to be noticed -— 


“The pith of the charge against the author of the Essays is, that he 
has written ‘an elaborate Treatise on Government,’ and ‘deduced the 
whole science from the assumption of certain propensities of human nature.’ 
Now, in-the name of Sir Richard Birnie and all saints, from what else 
should it be deduced? What did ever anybody imagine to be the end, 
object, and design of government as it ought to be but the same operation, 
on an extended scale, which that meritorious chief magistrate conducts 
on a limited one at Bow Street ; to wit, the preventing one man from 
injuring another? Imagine, then, that the Whiggery of-Bow Street were 
to rise up against the proposition that their science was to be deduced 
from ‘ certain propensities of human nature,’ and thereon were to ratio- 
cinate as follows :— 

‘* ‘How then are we to arrive at just conclusions on a subject so im- 
portant to the happiness of mankind? Surely by that method, which, in 
every experimental science to which it has been applied, has signally 
increased the power and knowledge of our species,—by that method for 
which our new philosophers would substitute quibbles scarcely worthy of 
the barbarous respondents and opponents of the middle ages,—by the 
method of induction,—by observing the present -state of the world,—by 
assiduously studying the history of past ages,—by sifting the evidence of 
facts, —by carefully combining and contrasting those which are authentic, 
—by generalising with judgment and diffidence,—by perpetually bringing, 
the theory which we have constructed to the test of new facts,—by correct- 
ing, or altogether abandoning it, according as those new facts prove it to 
be partially or fundamentally unsound. Proceeding thus,—patiently, dili- 
gently, candidly, we may hope to form a system as far inferior in pretension 
to that which we have been examining, and as far superior to it in real utility, 
as the prescriptions of a great physician, varying with every stage of every 
smalady, and with the constitution of every patient, to the pill of the advertis- 
ang quack, which is to cureall human beings, in all climates, of all diseases.’” 

** Fancy now,—only fancy,—the dclivery of these wise words at Bow 
Street ; and think how specdily the practical catchpolls would reply, that 
ill this might be very fine, but, as far as they had studied history, the 
¢iaked story was, after all, that numbers of men had a propensity to 
t hieving, and their business was to catch them ; that they, too, had been 
sifters of facts ; and, to say the truth, their simple opinion was, that their 
b rethren of the red waistcoat—though they should be sorry to think ill 
oi any man—-had somehow contracted a leaning to the other side, and 
w ere more bent on puzzling the case for the benefit of the defendants, than 
on. doing the duty of good officers and true. Such would, beyond all 
do ubt, be the sentence passed on such trimmers in the microcosm of Bow 
Stireet. It might not absolutely follow that they were ina plot to rob the 
Bo! ‘dsmiths’ shops, or to set fire to the House of Commons ; but it would 
ne quite clear that they had got a /eeling,—that they were in process of . 
sidi ng with the thieves,—and that it was not to them that any man must 
lool t who was anxious that pantries should be safe.” 


Tihis is all very witty ; but it doesnot touch us. On the present occa- 
sion, we cannot but flatter ourselves that we bear a much greater resem- 
blanc :e to a practical catchpoll than either Mr Mill or Mr Bentham, It 
would, to be sure, be very absurd in a magistrate discussing the arranges 
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ments of a police-office, to spout in the style either of our article or Mr 
Bentham’s ; but, in substance, he would proceed, if he were a man of 
sense, exactly as we recommend. He would, on being appointed to pro- 
vide for the security of property in a town, study attentively the state of 
the town. He would learn at what places, at what times, and under what 
circumstances, theft and outrage were most frequent. re the streets, 
he would ask, most infested with thieves at sunset or at midnight? Are 
there any public places of resort which give peculiar facilities to pickpockets ? 
Are there any districts completely inhabited by a lawless population ? 
Which are the flash houses, and which the shops of receivers? Having made 
himself master of the facts, he would act accordingly. A strong detach- 
ment of officers might be necessary for Petticoat Lane; another for the 
pit entrance of Covent Garden Theatre. Grosvenor Square and Hamil- 
ton Place would require little or no protection. Exactly thus should we 
reason about government. Lombardy is oppressed by tyrants; and 
constitutional checks, such as may produce security to the people, are 
required. It is, so to speak, one of the resorts of thieves ; and there is 
great need of police-officers. Denmark resembles one of those respectable 
streets in which it is scarcely necessary to station a catchpoll, because the 
inhabitants would at once join to seize a thief. Vet, even in such a street, 
we should wish to see an officer appearnowand then, as his occasional super- 
intendence would render the security more complete. And even Denmark, 
we think, would be better off under a constitutional form of government. 
Mr Mill proceeds like a director of police, who, without asking a 
single question about the state of his district, should give his orders thus : 
—‘* My maxim is, that every man will take what he can. Every man in 
London would be a thief, but for the thieftakers. This is an undeniable 
principle of human nature. Some of my predecessors have wasted their 
time in inquiring about particular pawnbrokcrs, and particular alehouses. 
Experience is altogether divided. Of people placed in exactly the same 
situation, I see that one steals, and that another would sooner burn his 
hand off. Zherefore I trust to the laws of human nature alone, and pro- 
nounce all men thieves alike. Let everybody, high and low, be watched. 
Let Townsend take particular care that the Duke of Wellington does not 
steal the silk handkerchief of the lord in waiting at the levee. A person 
has lost a watch. Goto Lord Fitzwilliam and search him for it ; he is 
as great a receiver of stolen goods as Ikey Solomons himself. Don’t tell 
me about his rank, and character, and fortune. He is a man; and aman 
does not change his nature when he is called a lord.* Either men will 
steal or they will not steal. If they will not, why do I sit here? If they 
will, his lordship must be a thief.” The Whiggery of Bow Street would 
pores rise “p against this wisdom. Would Mr Bentham think that the 
higgery of Bow Street was in the wrong? 

We blamed Mr Mill for deducing his theory of government from the 
principles of human nature, ‘‘In the name of Sir Richard Birnie and 
all saints,” cries Mr Bentham, ‘‘ from what else should it be deduced ?” 
In. spite of this solemn adjuration, we shall venture to answer Mr 
Bentham’s question by another. How does he arrive at those principles 
of human nature from which he proposes to deduce the science of 


* “Tf Government is founded upon this, as a law of human nature, that a man, if 
able, will take from others anything which they have and he desires, it is sufficiently 
evident that when a marmis called a king, he does not change his nature so that, 
when he has power to take what he pleases, he will take what he pleases. To suppose 
that he will not, isto affirm that government is unnecessary and that human beings 
will abstain from injuring one another of their own accord,”—MILu on Government, 
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government? We think that we may venture to put an answer into his 
mouth ; for in truth there is but one possible answer. He will say—By 
experience. But what is the extent of this experience? Is it an 
experience which includes experience of the conduct of men intrusted 
with the powers of government ; or is it exclusive of that experience? If 
it includes experience of the manner in which men act when intrusted 
with the powers of government, then those principles of human nature 
from which the science of government is to be deduced can only be 
known after going through that inductive process by which we propose 
to arrive at the science of government. Our knowledge of human nature, 
instead of being prior in order to our knowledge of the science of govern- 
ment, will be posterior to it. And it would be correct to say, that by 
means of the science of government, and of other kindred sciences—the 
science of education, for example, which falls under exactly the same 
principle—we arrive at the science of human nature. 

If, on the other hand, we are to deduce the theory of government from 
principles of human nature, in arriving at which principles we have not 
taken into the account the manner in which men act when invested with 
the powers of government, then those principles must be defective. They 
have not been formed by a sufficiently copious induction. We are 
reasoning, from what a man does in one situation, to what he will do in 
another. Sometimes we may be quite justified in reasoning thus. When 
we have no means of acquiring information about the particular case be- 
fore us, we are compelled to resort to cases which bear some resemblance 
toit. But the more satisfactory course is to obtain information about the 
particular case; and, whenever this can be obtained, it ought to be 
obtained. When first the yellow fever broke out, a physician might be 
justified in treating it as he had been accustomed to treat those complaints 
which, on the whole, had the most symptoms in common withit. But 
what should we think of a physician who should now tell us that he 
deduced his treatment of yellow fever from the general theory of patho- 
logy? Surely we should ask him, Whether, in constructing his theory 
of pathology, he had or had not taken into the account the facts which 
had been ascertained respecting the yellow fever? If he had, then it 
‘would be more correct to say that he had arrived at the principles of 
pathology partly by his experience of cases of yellow fever than that Itc 
had deduced his treatment of yellow fever from the principles of patho- 
logy. If he had not, he should not prescribe for us. If we had, the 
yellow fever, we should prefer a man who had never treated any cases 
but cases of yellow fever to a man who had walked the hospitals of London 
and Paris for years, but who knew nothing of our particular disease. 

Let Lord Bacon speak for us: ‘‘Inductionem censemus eam esse 
demonstrandi formam, qua sensum tuetur, et naturam premit, et operibus 
imminet, ac fere immiscetur. Itaque ordo quoque demonstrandi plane 
invertitur. Adhuc enim res ita geri consucvit, ut a sensu ef particu- 
Jaribus primo loco ad maxime generalia advoletur, tanquam ad polos 
fixos, circa quos disputationes vertantur ; ab illis cetera, per media, 
deriventur ; vid certe compendiariaé, sed precipiti, et ad naturam 
impervia, ad disputationes proclivi et accommodata At, secundum 
nos, axiomata continenter et gradatim excitantur, ut non, nisi pos- 
tremo loco, ad maxime generalia veniatur.” Can any words more 
exactly describe the political reasonings of Mr Mill than those in which 
Lord Bacon thus describes the logomachies of the schoolmen? Mr Mill 
springs at once to a general principle of the widest extent, and from that 
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general principle deduces syllogistically every thing which is included 
‘in it. e-say with ‘Bacon—‘‘ non, nisi postremo loco, ad maxime 
generalia veniatur.” In the present inquiry, the science of human nature 
is the ‘* maxime generale.”’ To this the Utilitarian rushes at once, and 
from this he deduces a hundred sciences. But the true philosopher, the 
‘ inductive reasoner, travels up to it slowly, through those hundred 
sciences, of which the science of government is one. 
As we have lying before us that incomparable volume, the noblest and 
-most useful of all the works of the human reason, the Novum Organum, 
we will transcribe a few lines, in which the Utilitarian philosophy is 
portrayed to the life. 


‘‘Syllogismus ad /rincipia scientiarum non adhibetur, ad media 
axiomata frustra adhibetur, cum sit subtilitati naturee longe impar. 
Assensum itaque constringit, non res. Syllogismus ex propositionibus 
constat, propositiones ex verbis, verba notionum tesserz sunt. Itaque 
si notiones ipsze, id quod basis rei est, confusze sint, et teneré a rebus 
abstractz, nihil in lis quse superstruuntur est firmitudinis. Itaque spes 
est una in Inductione vera. In notionibus nil sani est, nec in Logicis 
nec in physicis. Non substantia, non qualitas, agere, pati, ipsum esse, 
bonse notiones sunt ; multo minus grave, leve, densum, tenue, humidum, 
siccum, generatio, corruptio, attrahere, fugare, elementum, materia, 
forma, et id genus, sed omnes phantasticze et male terminate.” 


Substitute for the “substantia,” the ‘‘ generatio,” the ‘‘ corruptio,” the 
**elementum,” the ‘‘ materia,” of the old schoolmen, Mr Mill’s pain, 
pleasure, interest, power, objects of desire,—and the words of Bacon will 
seem to suit the current year as well as the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

We have now gone through the objections that Mr Bentham makes to 
our article : and we submit ourselves on all the charges to the judgment 
of the public. 

The rest of Mr Bentham’s article consists of an exposition of the Utili- 
tarian principle, or, as he decrees that it shall be called, the ‘‘ greatest 
happiness principle.” He seems to think that we have been assailing it. 
We never said a syllable against it. We spoke slightingly of the Utilita- 
rian sect, as we thought of them, and think of them ; but it was not for 
holding this doctrine that we blamed them. In attacking them we no 
more meant to attack the “ greatest happiness principle” than when we 
say that Mahometanism is a false religion we mean to denv the unity of 
God, which is the first article of the Mahometan creed ;—no more than 
Mr Bentham, when he sneers at the Whigs means to blame them for 
defying the divine right of kings. We reasoned throughout our article 
on the supposition that the end of government was to produce the greatest 
ae a to mankind. 

r Bentham gives an account of the manner in which he arrived at 
the discovery of the ‘‘ greatest happiness principle.” He then proceeds 
to describe the effects which, as he conceives, that discovery is producing 
in language so rhetorical and ardent that, if it had been written by any 
other person, a genuine Utilitarian would certainly have thrown down the 
book in disgust. 


‘¢ The only rivals of any note to the new principle which were brought 
forward, were those known by the names of the ‘moral sense,’ and the 
‘original contract.’ The new principle superseded the first of these, by 
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presenting it with a guide for its decisions ; and the other, by making it’, 
unnecessary to resort toa remote and imaginary contract for what was. 
clearly ‘the business of every man and every hour. Throughout the 
whole horizon of morals and of politics, the consequences were glorious 
and vast. It might be said without danger of exaggeration, that they 
who sat in darkness had seen a great light. The mists in which man- © 
kind had jousted against each other were swept away, as when the sun 
of astronomical science arose in the full development of the principle of 
gravitation. If the object of legislation was the greatest happiness, . 
morality was the promotion of the same end by the conduct of the indi- 
vidual ; and by analogy, the happiness of the world was the morality of 
nations. 

“©... .. All the sublime obscurities, which had haunted the mind of 
man from the first formation of society,—the phantoms whose steps had 
been on earth, and their heads among the clouds —marshalled themselves 
at the sound of this new principle of connection and of union, and stood 
a regulated band, where all was order, symmetry, and force. What men 
had struggled for and bled, while they saw it but as through a glass 
darkly, was made the object of substantial knowledge and lively appre- 
hension. The bones of sages and of patriots stirred within their tombs, 
that what they dimly saw and followed had become the world’s common 
heritage. And the great result was wrought by no supernatural means, 
nor produced by any unparallelable concatenation of events. It was 
foretold by no oracles, and ushered by no portents; but was brought 
about by the guict and reiterated exercise of God’s first gift of common 
sense. 


Mr Bentham’s discovery does not, as we think we shall be able to 
show, approach in importance to that of gravitation, to which he com- 
ares it. At all events, Mr Bentham seems to us to act much as Sir 
saac Newton would have done if he had gone about boasting that he 
was the first person who taught bricklayers not to jump off scaffolds and 
break their legs. 

Does Mr Bentham profess to hold out any new motive which may 
induce men to promote the happiness of the species to which they 
belong? Not at all. He distinctly admits that, if he is asked why 
government should attempt to produce the greatest possible happiness, 
he can give no answer. 


‘*The real answer,” says he, ‘‘appeared to be, that men at large 
ought not to allow a government to afflict them with more evil or less 
good than they can help. What @ government ought to do is a mys- 
terious and searching question, which those may answer who know what 
it means ; but what other men ought to do is a question of no mystery at 
all. The word ought, if it means anything, must have reference to some 
kind of interest or motives ; and what interest a government has in’doing 
right, when it happens to be interested in doing wrong, is a question for 
the schoolmen. ‘The fact appears to be, that ought is not predicable of 
governments, The question is not why governments are bound not ‘to do 
this or that, but why other men should let them if they can help it. The 
point is not to determine why the lion should not eat sheep, but why 
men should not eat their own mutton if they can.” 


The principle of Mr Bentham, if we understand it, is this, that man- 
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‘kind ought to act so as to produce their greatest happiness, The word 

ought, he tells us, has no meaning, unless it be used with reference to 
some interest. But the interest of a man is synonymbus with his greatest 
happiness :—and therefore to say that a man ought to do a,thing, is to 
say that it is for his greatest happiness to doit. And to say that man- 
‘kind ought to act so as to produce their greatest happiness, is to say that 
the greatest happiness is the greatest happiness—and this is all! 

Does Mr Bentham’s principle tend to make any man wish for anything 
for which he would not have wished, or do anything which he would 
not have done, if the principle had never been heard of ? If not, it is an 
utterly useless principle. Now, every man pursues his own happiness 
or interest—call it which you will. If his happiness coincides with the 
happiness of the species, then, whether he ever heard of the “ greatest 
happiness principle ” or not, he will, to the best of his knowledge and 
ability, attempt to produce the greatest happiness of the species. But, 
if what he thinks his happiness be inconsistent with the greatest happi- 
ness of mankind, will this new principle convert him to another frame of 
mind? Mr Bentham himself allows, as we have seen, that he can give 
no reason why a man should promote the greatest happiness of others if 
their greatest happiness be inconsistent with what he thinks his own. 
We should very much like to know how the Utilitarian principle would 
run when reduced to one plain imperative proposition? Will it run thus 
-——pursue your own happiness? This is superfluous. Every man pur- 
sues it, according to his light, and always has pursued it, and always 
must pursue it. To say that a man has done anything, is to say that he 
thought it for his happiness to do it. Will the principle run thus— 
pursue the greatest happiness of mankind, whether it be your own 
greatest happiness or not? This is absurd and impossible ; and Bentham 
himself allows it to be so. But, if the principle be not stated in one of 
these two ways, we cannot imagine how it is to be stated at all. Stated 
in one of these ways, it is an identical proposition,—true, but utterly 
barren of consequences. Stated in the other way, it is a contradiction in 
terms. Mr Bentham has distinctly declined the absurdity. Are we 
then to suppose that he adopts the truism ? 

There are thus, it seems, two great truths which the Utilitarian philo- 
sophy is to communicate to mankind—two truths which are to produce 
a revolution in morals, in laws, in governments, in literature, in the 
whole system of life. The first of these is speculative ; the second is 
practical... The speculative truth is, that the greatest happiness is the 
greatest happiness. The practical rule is very simple; for it imports 
merely that men should never omit, when they wish for anything, to 
wish for it, or when they do anything, to doit! It is a great comfort to 
us to think that we readily assented to the former of these great doctrines 
as soon as it was stated to us ; and that we have long endeavoured, as 
far as human frailty would permit, to conform to the latter in our 
Hera We are, however, inclined to suspect that the calamities of 

he human race have been owing, less to their not knowing that happi- 
ness was happiness, than to their not knowing how to obtain it—less to 
their heglecting to do what they did, than to their not being able to do 
what they wished, or not wishing to do what they ought. 

Thus frivolous, thus useless is this philosophy,—‘‘ controversiarum 
ferax, operum effceta, ad garriendum prompta, ad generandum invalida.” * 
The humble mechanic who discovers some slight improvement in the 

* Bacon, Novum Organum., 
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construction of safety lamps or steam-vessels does more for the happiness 
of mankind than the “magnificent principle,’ as Mr Bentham calls it, 
will do in ten thousand years. The mechanic teaches us how we may in 
a small degree be better off than we were. The Utilitarian advises. us 
with great pomp to be as well off as we can. ; 
The doctrine of a moral sense may be very unphilosophical ; but 
we do not think that it can be proved to be pernicious. Men did 
not entertain certain desires and aversions because they believed in 
a moral sense, but they gave the name of moral sense to a feeling 
which they found in their minds, however it came there. If they 
had given it no name at all it would still have influenced their actions ; 
and it will not be very easy to demonstrate that it has influenced their 
actions the more because they have called it the moral sense. The 
theory of the original contract is a fiction, and a very absurd fiction ; 
but in practice it meant, what the ‘‘ greatest happiness principle,” 
if ever it becomes a watchword of political warfare, will mean—that is to 
say, whatever served the turn of those who used it. Both the one ex- 
pression and the other sound very well in debating clubs ; but in the real 
conflicts of life our passions and interests bid them stand aside and know 
their place. The ‘‘ greatest happiness principle” has always been latent 
under the words, social contract, justice, benevolence, patriotism, liberty, 
and so forth, just as far as it was for the happiness, real or imagined, of 
those who used these words to promote the greatest happiness of man- 
kind, And of this we may be sure, that the words ‘‘ greatest happiness ”” 
will never, in any man’s mouth, mean more than the greatest happiness 
of others which is consistent with what he thinks his own. The project 
of mending a bad world by teaching people to give new names to old 
things reminds us of Walter Shandy’s scheme for compensating the loss 
of his son’s nose by christening him Trismegistus. What society wants 
is a new motive—not a new cant. If Mr Bentham can find out any 
argument yet undiscovered which may induce men to pursue the general 
happiness, he will indeed be a great benefactor to our species. But those 
whose happiness is identical with the general happiness are even now 
romoting the general happiness to the very best of their power and 
fesowledoes and Mr Bentham himself confesses that he has no means of 
persuading those whose happiness is not identical with the general happi- 
ness to act upon his principle. Is not this, then, darkening counsel by 
words without knowledge? If the only fruit of the ‘‘ magnificent prin- 
ciple” is to be, that the oppressors and pilferers of the next generation 
are to talk of seeking the greatest happiness of the greatest number, just 
as the same class of men have talked in our time of seeking to uphold the 
Protestant constitution—just as they talked under Anne of seeking the 
good of the Church, and under Cromwell of seeking the Lord—where is 
the gain? Is not every great question already enveloped in a sufficiently 
dark cloud of unmeaning words? Is it so difficult for a man to cant some 
one or more of the good old English cants which his father and grand- 
father canted before him, that he must learn, in the schools of the Utili- 
tarians, a new sleight of tongue, to make fools clap and wise men sneer ? 
Let our countrymen keep their eyes on the neophytes of this sect, and see 
whether we turn out to be mistaken in the prediction which we now 
hazard. It will before long be found, we prophesy, that, as the corrup- 
tion of a dunce is the generation of an Utilitarian, so is the corruption of 
an Utilitarian the generation of a jobber. 
The most elevated station that the ‘‘ greatest happiness principle” is 
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ever likely to attain is this, that it may be a fashionable phrase among 
newspaper writers and members of parliament—that jt may succeed to the 
dignity which has been enjoyed by the “ original contract,” by the “ con- 
stitution of 1688,” and other expressions of the same kind. ‘We do not 
apprehend that it is a less flexible cant than those which have preceded 
it, or that it will less easily fumish a pretext for any design for which a 
pretext may be required. The “‘ original contract” meant in the Con- 
vention Parliament the co-ordinate authority of the Three Estates. If 
there were to be a radical insurrection to-morrow, the ‘original con- 
tract” would stand just as well for annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage. The ‘‘Glorious Constitution,’ again, has meant everything 
in turn: the Habeas Corpus Act, the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the Test Act, the Repeal of the Test Act. There has not been for 
many years a single important measure which has not been unconstitutional 
with its opponents, and which its supporters have not maintained to be 
agreeable to the true spirit of the constitution. Is it easier to ascertain 
what is for the greatest happiness of the human race than what is the 
constitution of England? 'If not, the ‘greatest happiness principle” will 
be what the ‘‘ principles of the constitution” are, a thing to be appealed 
to by everybody, and understood by everybody in the sense which 
suits him best. It will mean cheap bread, dear bread, free trade, protect- 
ing duties, annual parliaments, septennial parliaments, universal suffrage, 
Old Sarum, trial by jury, martial law—everything, in short, good, bad, 
or indifferent, of which any person, from rapacity or from benevolence, 
chooses to undertake the defence. It will mean six-and-eightpence with 
the attorney, tithes at the rectory, and game-laws at the manor-house. 
The Statute of Uses, in appearance the most sweeping legislative reform 
in our history, was said to have produced no other effect than that of 
adding three words to a conveyance. The universal admission of Mr 
Bentham’s great principle would, as far as we can see, produce no other 
effect than that those orators who, while waiting for a meaning, gain time 
(like bankers paying in sixpences during a run) by uttering words that 
mean nothing would substitute ‘‘ the greatest happiness,” or rather, as 
the longer phrase, ‘‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” for 
‘under existing circumstances,”—‘‘now that I am on my legs,”—and 
‘* Mr Speaker, I, for one, am free to say.” In fact, principles of this sort 
resemble those forms which are sold by law-stationers, with blanks for the 
names of parties, and for the special circumstances of every case—~mere 
customary headings and conclusions, which are equally at the command 
of the most honest and of the most unrighteous claimant. It is on the 
filling up that everything depends. 

The “greatest happiness principle” of Mr Bentham is included in the 
Christian morality; and, to our thinking, it is there exhibited in an 
infinitely more sound and philosophical form than in the Utilitarian 
speculations. For in the New Testament it is neither an identical pro- 
position, nor a contradiction in terms ; and, as Jaid down by Mr Bentham, 
it must be either the one or the other. ‘‘ Do as you would be done by : 
Love your neighbour as yourself :” these are the precepts of Jesus Christ. 
Understood in an enlarged sense, these precepts are, in fact, a direction to 
every man to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
But this direction would be utterly unmeaning, as it actually is in Mr 
Bentham’s philosophy, unless it were accompanied bya sanction. In the 
Christian scheme, accordingly, it is accompanied by a sanction of immense 
force. To a man whose greatest happiness in this world is inconsistent 
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with the greatest happiness of the greatest number is held out the prospect 
of an infinite happiness hereafter, from which he excludes hineelt by 
wronging his fellow-creatures here. 

This is practical philosophy, as practical as that on which penal legis- 
lation is founded. A man is told to do something which otherwise he 
would not do, and is furnished with a new motive for doing it. Mr 
Bentham has no new motive to furnish his disciples with. He has talents 
sufficient to effect anything that can be effected. But to induce men to 
act without an inducement is too much, even for him. He should reflect 
that the whole vast world of morals cannot be moved unless the mover 
can obtain some stand for his engines beyond it. He acts as Archimedes 
would have done, if he had attempted to move the earth by a lever fixed 
on theearth. The action and reaction neutralise each other. The artist 
labours, and the world remains at rest. Mr Bentham can only tell us to 
do something which we have always been doing, and should still have 
continued to do, if we had never heard of the “greatest happiness prin- 
ciple ”—or else to do something which we have no conceivable motive 
for doing, and therefore shall not do. Mr Bentham’s principle is at best 
no more than the goldenrule of the Gospel without its sanction. Whatever 
evils, therefore, have existed in societies in which the authority of the 
Gospel is recognised may, @ fortiori, as it appears to us, exist in societies 
in which the Utilitarian principle is recognised. -We do not apprehend 
that it is more difficult for a tyrant or a persecutor to persuade himself 
and others that in putting to death those who oppose his power or differ 
from his opinions he is pursuing ‘‘ the greatest happiness,” than that he 
is doing as he would be done by. But religion gives him a motive for 
doing as he would be done by : and Mr Bentham furnishes him no motive 
to induce him to promote the general happiness. If, on the other hand, 
Mr Bentham’s principle mean only that every man should pursue his own 
greatest happiness, he merely asserts what everybody knows, and recom- 
mends what everybody does. 

It is not upon this ‘‘ greatest happiness principle” that the fame of Mr 
Bentham will rest. He has not taught people to pursue their own happi- 
ness ; for that they always did. ‘He has not taught them to promote the 
happiness of others, at the expense of their own; for that they will not 
and cannot do. But he has taught them ow, in some most important 

oints, to promote their own happiness ; and, if his school had emulated 
Fim as successfully in this respect as in the trick of passing off truisms 
for discoveries, the name of Kenthamite would have been no word for 
the scoffer. But few of those who consider themselves as in a more espe- 
cial manner his followers have anything in common with him but his 
faults. The whole science of Jurisprudence is his. He has done much 
for political economy ; but we are not aware that in cither department 
any improvement has been made by members of his sect. Ie discovered 
truths ; all that ¢iey have done has been to make those truths unpopular. 
He investigated the philosophy of law; he could teach them only to 
snarl at lawyers. 

We entertain no apprehensions of danger to the institutions of this 
country from the Utilitarians. Our fears are of a different kind. We 
dread the odium and discredit of their alliance. We wish to see a broad 
and clear line drawn between the judicious friends of practical reform and. 
a sect which, having derived all its influence from the countenance which 
they have imprudently bestowed upon it, hates them with the deadly 
hatred of ingratitude. There is not, and we firmly believe that there 
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never was, in this country a party so unpopular. They have already 
made the science of political economy—a science of, vast importance to 
the welfare of nations—an object of disgust to the majority of the com- 
munity, The question of parliamentary reform will share the same fate 
if once an association be formed in the public mind between Reform and 
Utilitarianism. 

We bear no enmity to any member of the sect ; and for Mr Bentham 
we entertain very high admiration. We know that among his followers 
there are some well-intentioned men, and some men of talents; but we 
cannot say that we think the logic on which they pride themselves likely 
to improve their heads, or the scheme of morality which they have 
adopted likely to improve their hearts. Their theory of morals, how- 
ever, well deserves an article to itself; and perhaps, on some future occa- 
sion, we may discuss it more fully than time and space at present allow. 


The preceding article was written, and was actually in types, when a 
letter from Mr Bentham appeared in the newspapers, importing that, 
‘‘ though he had furnished the Westminster Review with some memoranda 
respecting ‘the greatest happiness principle,’ he had nothing to do with 
the remarks on our former article.” We are truly happy to find that 
this illustrious man had so small a share in a performance which, for his 
sake, we have treated with far greater lenity than it deserved. The mis- 
take, however, does not in the least affect any part of our arguments ; 
and we have therefore thought it unnecessary to cancel or cast anew any 
of the foregoing pages. Indeed, we are not sorry that the world should 
see how respectfully we were disposed to treat a great man, even when 
we considered him as the author of a very weak and very unfair attack on 
ourselves, We wish, however, to intimate to the actual writer of that 
attack that our civilities were intended for the author of the ‘‘ Preuves 
Judiciaires,” and the ‘‘ Defence of Usury”—and not for him. We can- 
not conclude, indeed, without expressing a wish—though we fear it has 
but little chance of reaching Mr Bentham—that he would endeavour to 
find better editors for his compositions. If M. Dumont had not been 
a rédacteur of a different description from some of his successors, Mr 
Bentham would never have attained the distinction of even giving his 
name to a sect, 
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UTILITARIAN THEORY OF GOVERNMENT. 
(OCTOBER 1829.) 


Westminster Review (XXII., Art. 16), on the Strictures of the Edinburgh 
Review (XCVIIT. Art. 1), on the Utilitarian Theory of Government, and the 
“Greatest Happiness Principle.” 


WE have long been of opinion that the Utilitarians have owed all their 
influence to a mere delusion—that, while professing to have submitted 
their minds to an intellectual discipline of peculiar severity, to have dis- 
carded all sentimentality, and to have acquired consummate skill in the 
art of reasoning, they are decidedly inferior to the mass of educated men 
in the very qualities in which they conceive themselves to excel. They 
have undoubtedly freed themselves from the dominion of some absurd 
notions. But their struggle for intellectual emancipation has ended, as 
injudicious and violent struggles for political emancipation too often end, 
in a mere change of tyrants. Indeed, we are not sure that we do not 
prefer the venerable nonsense which holds prescriptive sway over the 
ultra-Tory to the upstart dynasty of is nea and sophisms by which 
the revolutionists of the moral world have suffered themselves to be 
enslaved. 

The Utilitarians have sometimes been abused as intolerant, arrogant, 
irreligious,—as enemies of literature, of the fine arts, and of the domestic 
charities. They have been reviled for-some things of which they were 
guilty, and for some of which they were innocent. But scarcely anybody 
seems to have perceived that almost all their peculiar faults arise from 
the utter want both of comprehensiveness and of precision in their mode 
of reasoning. We have, for some time past, been convinced that this was 
really the case ; and that, whenever their philosophy should be boldly 
and unsparingly scrutinised, the world would see that it had been under 
a mistake respecting them. 

We have made the experiment ; and it has succeeded far beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. A chosen champion of the School has come 
forth against us. A specimen of his logical abilities now lies before us ; 
and we pledge ourselves to show that no prebendary at an anti-Catholic 
meeting, no true-blue baronet after the third bottle at a Pitt Club, ever 
displayed such utter incapacity of comprehending or answering an argu- 
ment as appears in the speculations of this Utilitarian apostle ; that he 
does not understand our meaning, or Mr Mill’s meaning, or Mr Bentham’s 
meaning, or his own meaning ; and that the various parts of his system 
—if the name of system can be so misapplied-—directly contradict each 
other. 

Having shown this, we intend to leave him in undisputed possession of 
whatever advantage he may derive from the last word. We propose only 
to convince the public that there is nothing in the far-famed logic of the 
Utilitarians of which any plain man has reason to be afraid ; that this 
logic will impose on no man who dares to look it in the face, © 
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The Westminster Reviewer begins by charging us with having misre- 
presented an important part of Mr Mill’s argument. ¢ 


‘* The first extract given by the Edinburgh Reviewers from the Essay 
was an insulated passage, purposely despoiled of what had preceded and 
what followed. The author had been observing, that ‘some profound 
and benevolent investigators of human affairs had adopted the conclusion . 
that, of all the possible forms of government, absolute monarchy is the 
best.’ This is what the reviewers have omitted at the beginning. He 
then adds, as in the extract, that ‘Experience, zf we look only at the 
outside of the facts, appears to be divided on this subject ;’ there are 
Caligulas in one place, and kings of Denmark in another. ‘As the 
surface of history affords, therefore, no certain principle of decision, ze 
must go beyond the surface, and penetrate to the springs within.’ This is 
what the reviewers have omitted at the end.” 


It is perfectly true that our quotation from Mr Mill’s essay was, like 
most other quotations, preceded and followed by something which we 
did not quote. But, if the Westminster Reviewer means to say that 
either what preceded or what followed would, if quoted, have shown that 
we put a wrong interpretation on the passage which was extracted, he 
does not understand Mr Mill rightly. 

Mr Mill undoubtedly says that, “as the surface of history affords no 
certain principle of decision, we must go beyond the surface, and pene- 
trate to the springs within.” But these expressions will admit of several 
interpretations. In what sense, then, does Mr Mill use them? If he 
means that we ought to inspect the facts with close attention, he means 
what is rational. But, if he means that we ought to leave the facts, with 
all their apparent inconsistencies, unexplained—to lay down a general 
principle of the widest extent, and to deduce doctrines from that prin- 
ciple by syllogistic argument, without pausing to consider whether those 
doctrines be or be not consistent with the facts,—then he means what is 
irrational ; and this is clearly what he does mean: for he immediately 
begins, without offering the least explanation of the contradictory ap- 
pearances which he has himself described, to go beyond the surface in 
the following manner :—‘‘ That one human being will desire to render 
the person and property of another subservient to his pleasures, notwith- 
standing the pain or loss of pleasure which it may occasion to that other 
individual, is the foundation of government. The desire of the object 
implies the desire of the power necessary to accomplish the object.” 
And thus he proceeds to deduce consequences directly inconsistent 
donor aes he has himself stated respecting the situation of the Danish 
people. 

If we assume that the object of government is the preservation of the 
persons and property of men, then we must hold that, wherever that 
object is attained, there the principle of good government exists, If that 
object be attained both in Denmark and in the United States of America, 
then that which makes government good must exist, under whatever 
disguise of title or name, both in Denmark and in the United States. If 
men lived in fear for their lives and their possessions under Nero and 
under the National Convention, it follows that the causes from which 
misgovernment proceeds existed both inthe despotism of Rome and in 
the democracy of France. What, then, is that which, being found in 
Denmark and in the United States, and not being found in the Roman 
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Empire or under the administration of Robespierre, renders governments, 
widely differing in their external form, practically good? Be it what it 
may, it certainly is not that which Mr Mill proves @ griori that it must 
be, —a somone representative assembly. For the Danes have no such 
assembly. 

The fant principle of good government ought to be tracked, as it 
appears to us, in the same manner in which Lord Bacon proposed to 
track the principle of Heat. Make as large a list as possible, said that 
great man, of those bodies in which, however widely they differ from 
each other in appearance, we perceive heat ; and as large a list as possible 
of those which, while they bear a general resemblance to hot bodies, are 
nevertheless not hot. Observe the different degrees of heat in different 
hot bodies ; and then, if there be something which is found in all hot 
bodies, and of which the increase or diminution is always accompanied by 
an increase or diminution of heat, we may hope that we have really 
discovered the object of our search. In the same manner we ought to 
examine the constitution of all those communities in which, under what- 
ever form, the blessings of good government are enjoyed ; and to discover, 
if possible, in what they resemble each other, and in what they all differ 
from those societies in which the object of government is not attained. 
By proceeding thus we shall arrive, not indeed at a perfect theory of 
government, but at a theory which will be of great practical use, and 
which the experience of every successive generation will probably bring 
nearer and nearer to perfection. 

The inconsistencies into which Mr Mill has been betrayed by taking a 
different course ought to serve as a warning to all speculators. Because 
Denmark is well governed by a monarch who, in appearance at least, is 
absolute, Mr Mill thinks that the only mode of arriving at the true prin- 
ciples of government is to deduce them @ priori from the laws of human 
nature. And what conclusion does he bring out by this deduction? We 
will give it in his own words :—‘‘ In the grand discovery of modern times, 
the system of representation, the solution of all the difficulties, both 
speculative and practical, will perhaps be found. If it cannot, we seem 
to be forced upon the extraordinary conclusion that good government is 
impossible.” That the Danes are well governed without a representation 
is a reason for deducing the theory of government from a general principle 
from which it necessarily follows that good government is impossible with- 
out a representation ! We have done our best to put this question plainly ; 
and we think that, if the Westminster Reviewer will read over what we 
have written twice or thrice with patience and attention, some glimpse of 
our meaning will break in even on his mind. 

Some objections follow, so frivolous and unfair, that we are almost 
ashamed to notice them. 


*¢ When it was said that there was in Denmark a balanced contest 
between the king and the nobility, what was said was, that there was a 
balanced contest, but it did not last. It was balanced till something put 
an end to the balance ; and so is everything else. That such a balance 
will not last, is precisely what Mr Mill had demonstrated.” 


Mr Mill, we positively affirm, pretends to demonstrate, not merely that 
a balanced contest between the king and the aristocracy will not last, 
but that the chances are as infinity to one against the existence of 
such a balanced contest, This is a mere question of fact, We quote the 
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6 
words of the essay, and defy the Westminster Reviewer to impeach our 
accuracy ~~ : 
** It seems impossible that such equality should ever exist. How is it 
to be established ? Or by what criterion is it ta be ascertained? If there 
is no such criterion, it must, in all cases, be the result of chance. If so, 
the chances against it are as infinity to one.” 


The Reviewer has confounded the division of power with the balance 
or equal division of power. Mr Mill says that the division of power can 
never exist long, because it is next to impossible that the equal division 
of power should ever exist at all. 


‘¢ When Mr Mill asserted that it cannot be for the interest of either the 
monarchy or the aristocracy to combine with the democracy, it is plain 
he did not assert that if the monarchy and aristocracy were in doubtful 
contest with each other, they would not, either of them, accept of 
the assistance of the democracy. He spoke of their taking the side of 
the democracy ; not of their allowing the democracy to take side with 
themselves.” 


If Mr Mill meant anything, he must have meant this—that the monarchy 
and the aristocracy will never forget their enmity to the democracy in 
their enmity to each other. 


‘¢ The monarchy and aristocracy,” says he, “ have all possible motives 
for endeavouring to obtain unlimited power over the persons and pro- 
perty of the community. The consequence is inevitable. They have 
all possible motives for combining to obtain that power, and unless the 
people have power enough to bea match for both they have no protection. 
The balance, therefore, is a thing the existence of which upon the best 
possible evidence is to be regarded as impossible.” 


If Mr Mill meant only what the Westminster Reviewer conceives him 
to have meant, his argument would leave the popular theory of the balance 
quite untouched. For it is the very theory of the balance that the help 
of the people will be solicited by the nobles when hard pressed by the 
king, and by the king when hard pressed by the nobles ; and that, as the 
price of giving alternate support to the crown and the aristocracy, they 
will obtain something for themselves, as the Reviewer admits that they 
have done in Denmark. If Mr Milladmits this, he admits the only theory 
of the balance of which we ever heard—that very theory which he has 
declared to be wild and chimerical. If he denies it, he is at issue 
with the Westminster Reviewer as to the phenomena of the Danish 
government. 

We now come to a more important passage. Our opponent has dis- 
covered, as he conceives, a radical error which runs through our whole 
argument, and vitiates every part of it. We suspect that we shall spoil 
his triumph. 


‘¢Mr Mill never asserted ‘chat under no despotic government does any 
human being, except the tools of the sovereign, possess more than the neces 
savies of life, and that the most intense degree of terror ts kept up by con- 
stant cruelty,’ Fle said that absolute power leads to such results ‘by 
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infallible sequence, where power over a community is attained, and nothing 
checks.’ The critic omthe Mount never made a more palpable misquotation. 

‘‘ The spirit of this misquotation runs through every part of the reply 
of the Edinburgh Review that relates to the Essay on Government ; and 
is repeated in as many shapes as the Roman pork. . The whole descrip- 
tion of ‘ Mr Mill’s argument against despotism, ’— including the illustration 
from right-angled triangles and the square of the hypothenuse,—is 
founded on this invention of saying what an author has not said, and 
leaving unsaid what he has.” 


We thought, and still think, for reasons which our readers will soon 
understand, that we represented Mr Mill’s principle quite fairly, and 
according to the rule of law and common sense, w¢ res magis valeat quant 
pereat. Let us, however, give him all the advantage of the explanation 
tendered by his advocate, and see what he will gain by it. 

The Utilitarian doctrine then is, not that despots and aristocracies will 
always plunder and oppress the people to the last point, but that they 
will do so if nothing checks them. 

In the first place, it is quite clear that the doctrine thus stated is of no 
use at all, unless the force of the checks be estimated. The first law of 
motion is, that a ball once projected will fly on to all eternity with undi- 
minished velocity, unless something checks. The fact is, that a ball stops 
in a few seconds after proceeding a few yards with very variable motion. 
Every man would wring his child’s neck and pick his friend’s pocket if 
nothing checked him. In fact, the principle thus stated means only that 
governments will oppress unless they abstain from oppressing. This is 
quite true, we own. But we might with equal propriety turn the maxim 
round, and lay it down, as the fundamental principle of government, that 
all rulers will govern well, unless some motive interferes to keep them 
from doing so. : 

If there be, as the Westminster Reviewer acknowledges, certain checks 
which, under political institutions the most arbitrary in seeming, some- 
times produce good government, and almost always place some re- 
straint on the rapacity and cruelty of the powerful, surely the knowledge of 
those checks, of their nature, and of their effect, must be a most impor- 
tant part of the science of government. Does Mr Mill say anything 
upon this part of the subject? Not one word. 

The line of defence now taken by the Utilitarians evidently degrades 
Mr Mill’s theory of government from the rank which, till within the last 
few months, was claimed for it by the whole sect. It is no longer a 
practical system, fit to guide statesmen, but merely a barren exercise of 
the intellect, like those propositions in mechanics in which the effect of 
friction and of the resistance of the air is left out of the question ; and 
which, therefore, though correctly deduced from the premises, are in 

ractice utterly false. For, if Mr Mill professes to prove only that abso- 
ute monarchy and aristocracy are pernicious without checks,—if he 
allows that there are checks which produce good government even 
under absolute monarchs and aristocracies,—and if he omits to tell us 
what those checks are, and what effects they produce under different cir- 
cumstances,—he surely gives us no information which can be of real utility. 

But the fact is,—and it is most extraordinary that the Westminster 
Reviewer should not have perceived it-—-that if once the existence of 
checks on the abuse of power in monarchies and aristocracies be admitted, 
the whole of Mr Mill’s theory falls to the ground at once. This 1s so 
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palpable, that in spite of the opinion of the Westminster Reviewer, we 
must acquit Mr Mill of having intended to makersuch an admission. 
We still think that the words, ‘‘ where power over a community is 
attained, and nothing checks,’ must not be understood to mean that 
under a monarchical or aristocratical form of government there can really 
be any check which can in any degree mitigate the wretchedness of the 
eople. 
: For all possible checks may be classed under two general heads, —want 
of will, and want of power. Now, ifa king or an aristocracy, having the 
ower to plunder and oppress the people, can want the will, all Mr 
Mills principles of human nature must be pronounced unsound. He 
tells us, ‘that the desire to possess unlimited power of inflicting pain 
upon others, is an inseparable part of human nature ;” and that “a chain 
of inference, close and strong to a most unusual degree,” leads to the 
conclusion that those who possess this power will always desire to use it. 
It is plain, therefore, that, if Mr Mill’s principles be sound, the check on 
a monarchical or an aristocratical government will not be the want of 
will to oppress. 

If a king or an aristocracy, having, as Mr Mill tells us that they always 
must have, the will to oppress the people with the utmost severity, want 
the power, then the government, by whatever name it may be called, 
must be virtually a mixed government or a pure democracy: for it is 
quite clear that the people possess some power in the state—some means 
of influencing the nominal rulers. But Mr Mill has demonstrated that 
no mixed government can possibly exist, or at least that such a govern- 
ment must come to a very speedy end : therefore, every country in which 
people not in the service of the government have, for any length of time, 
been permitted to accumulate more than the bare means of subsistence 
must be a pure democracy. That is to say, France before the revolu- 
tion, and Ireland during the last century, were pure democracies. 
Prussia, Austria, Russia, all the governments of the civilised world, are 
pure democracies. If this be not a *xeductio ad absurdum, we do not 
know what is. 

The errors of Mr Mill proceed principally from that radical vice in his 
reasoning which, in our last number we described in the words of Lord 
Bacon. The Westminster Reviewer is unable to discover the meaning of 
extracts from the Novum Organum, and expresses himself as 
follows : 


“The quotations from Lord Bacon are misapplications, such as any- 
body may make to anything he dislikes. ‘There is no more resemblance 
between pain, pleasure, motives, &c., and substantia, generatio, corruptio, 
elementum, materia,—than between lines, angles, magnitudes, &c., and 
the same.” 


It would perhaps be unreasonable to expect that a writer who cannot 
understand his own English should understand Lord Bacon's Latin. We 
will therefore attempt to make our meaning clearer. 

What Lord Bacon blames in the schoolmen of his time is this,—that 
they reasoned syllogistically on words which had not been defined with 
eee 3 such as moist, dry, generation, corruption, and so forth. Mr 

ill’s error is exactly of the same kind. He reasons syllogistically 
about power, pleasure, and pain, without attaching any definite notion to 
any one of those words. There is no more resemblance, says the 
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Westminster Reviewer, between pain and. suédstantia than between pai 
and a line or an aggle. By his permission, in the very point to which 
Lord Bacon’s observation applies, Mr Mill’s subjects do resemble the 
substantia and elementum of the schoolmen and differ from the lines and 
magnitudes of Euclid. We can reason @ griori on mathematics, because 
we can define with an exactitude which precludes all possibility of con- 
fusion. If a mathematician were to admit the least laxity into his 
notions, if he were to allow himself to be deluded by the vague sense 
which words bear in popular use, or by the aspect of an ill-drawn dia- 
gram, if he were to forget in his reasonings that a point was indivisible, 
or that the definition of a line excluded breadth, there would be no end 
to his blunders. The schoolmen tried to reason mathematically about 
things which had not been, and perhaps could not be, defined with 
mathematical accuracy. We know the result. Mr Mill has in our 
time attempted to do the same. He talks of power, for example, as if 
the meaning of the word power were as determinate as the meaning of 
the word circle. But, when we analyse his speculations, we find that his 
notion of power is, in the words of Bacon, “‘ phantastica et male ter- 
minata.” 

There are two senses in which we may use the word Zower, and those 
words which denote the various distributions of power, as, for example, 
monarchy ;—the one sense popular and superficial, the other more 
scientific and accurate. Mr Mill, since he chose to reason a priori, 
ought to have clearly pointed out in which sense he intended to use 
words of this kind, and to have adhered inflexibly to the sense on which 
he fixed. Instead of doing this, he flies backwards and forwards from 
the oe sense to the other, and brings out conclusions at last which suit 
neither. 

The state of those two communities to which he has himself referred 
—the ‘kingdom of Denmark and the empire of Rome—may serve to 
illustrate our meaning. Looking merely at the surface of things, we 
should call Denmark a despotic monarchy, and the Roman world, in the 
first century after Christ, an aristocratical republic. Caligula was, in 
theory, nothing more than a magistrate elected by the senate, and subject 
to the senate. That irresponsible dignity which, in the most limited 
monarchies of our time, is ascribed to the person of the sovereign never 
belonged to the earlier Caesars. ‘The sentence of death which the great 
council of the commonwealth passed on Nero was strictly according to 
the theory of the constitution. Yet, in fact, the power of the Roman 
emperors approached nearer to absolute dominion than that of any prince 
in modern Europe. On the other hand, the King of Denmark, in theory 
the most despotic of princes, would in practice find it most perilous to 
indulge in cruelty and licentiousness. Nor is there, we believe, at the 
present moment a single sovereign in our part of the world who has so 
much real power over the lives of his subjects as Robespierre, while 
he lodged at a chandler’s and dined at a restaurateur’s, exercised over 
the lives of those whom he called his fellow citizens. 

Mr Mill and the Westminster Reviewer seem to agree that there can- 
not long exist in any society a division of power between a monarch, an 
aristocracy, and the people, or between any two of them. However the 

ower be distributed, one of the three parties will, according to them, 
mevitably monopolise the whole. Now, what is here meant by power? 
If Mr Mill speaks of the external semblance of power,—of power 
recognised by the theory of the constitution,—he is palpably wrong. In 
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England, for example, we have had for ages the name and form of a 
mixed government, if nothing more. Indeed, Mr Mill himself owns that 
there are appearances which have given colour to the theory of the 
balance, though he maintains that these appearances are delusive. But, 
if he uses the word power in a deeper and philosophical sense, he is, if 
possible, still more in the wrong than on the former supposition. For, 
if he had considered in what the power of one human being over other 
human beings must ultimately consist, he would have perceived, not only 
that there are mixed governments in the world, but that all the govern- 
ments in the world, and all the governments which can even be conceived 
as existing in the world, are virtually mixed. 

If a king possessed the lamp of Aladdin,—if he governed by the help 
of a genius who carried away the daughters and wives of his subjects 
through the air to the royal Ferc-aux-cerfs, and turned into stone every 
man who wagged a finger against his majesty’s government, there would 
indeed be an unmixed despotism. But, fortunately, a ruler can be 
gratified only by means of his subjects. His power depends on their 
obedience ; and, as any three or four of them are more than a match for 
him by himself, he can only enforce the unwilling obedience of some by 
means of the willing obedience of others. 

Take any of those who are popularly called absolute princes—-Napoleon 
for example. Could Napoleon have walked through Paris, cutting off 
the head of one person in every house which he passed? Certainly not 
without the assistance of an army. If not, why not? Because the 
tig had sufficient physical inte to resist him, and would have put 
orth that power in defence of their lives and of the lives of their children. 
In other words, there was a portion of powcr in the democracy under 
Napoleon. Napoleon might probably have indulged himself in such an 
atrocious freak of power if his army would have seconded him. But, if 
his army had taken part with the people, he would have found himself 
utterly helpless ; and, even if they had obeyed his orders against the 

eople, they would not have suffered him to decimate their own body. 

n other words, there was a portion of power in the hands of a minority 
of the people, that is to say, in the hands of an aristocracy, under the 
reign of Napoleon. 

To come nearer home,—Mr Mill tells us that it is a mistake to imagine 
that the English government is mixed. He holds, we suppose, with all 
the politicians of the Utilitarian school, that it is purely aristocratical. 
There certainly is an aristocracy in England ; and we are afraid that their 
power is greater than it ought to be. They have power enough to keep 
up the game-laws and corn-laws ; but they have not power enough to 
subject the bodies of men of the lowest class to wanton outrage at their 
pleasure. Suppose that they were to make a law that any gentleman of 
two thousand a-year might have a day-labourer or a pauper flogged with 
a. cat-of-nine-tails whenever the whim might take him. It is quite clear 
that the first day on which such flagellation should be administered would 
be the last day of the English aristocracy. In this point, and in many 
other points which might be named, the commonalty in our island enjoy 
a security quite as complete as if they exercised the right of universal 
suffrage. We say, therefore, that the English people have in their own 
hands a sufficient guarantee that in some points the aristocracy will con- 
form to their wishes ;—in other words, they have a certain portion of 
power over the aristocracy. Therefore the English government is mixed. 
_, Wherever a king or an oligarchy refrains from the last extremity of 
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rapacity and tyranny through fear of the resistance of the people, there 
the constitution, whatever it may be called, is in some measure democra« 
tical. The admixture of democratic power may be slight. It may be 
much slighter than it ought to be; but some admixture there is, 
‘Wherever a numerical minority, by means of superior wealth or imtelli- 
gence, of political concert, or of military discipline, exercises a greater 
influence on the society than any other equal number of persons,—there, 
whatever the form of government may be called, a mixture of aristocracy 
does in fact exist. And, wherever a single man, from whatever cause, is 
so necessary to the community, or to any portion of it, that he possesses 
more power than any other man, there is a mixture of monarchy. This 
is the philosophical classification of governments: and if we use this 
classification we shall find, not only that there are mixed governments, 
but that all governments are, and must always be, mixed. But we may 
safely challenge Mr Mill to give any definition of power, or to make any 
classification of governments, which shall bear him out in his assertion 
that a lasting division of authority is impracticable. 

It is evidently on the real distribution of power, and not on names and 
badges, that the happiness of nations must depend. The representative 
system, though doubtless a great and precious discovery in politics, is only 
one of the many modes in which the democratic part of the community 
can efficiently check the governing few. That certain men have been 
chosen as deputies of the people,—that there is a piece of paper stating 
such deputies to possess cerlain powers,—these circumstances in them- 
selves constitute no security for good government. Such a constitution 
nominally existed in France ; while, in fact, an oligarchy of committees 
and clubs trampled at once on the electors and the elected. Representa- 
tion is a very happy contrivance for enabling large bodies of men to exert 
their power with less risk of disorder than there would otherwise be. 
But, assuredly, it does not of itself give power. Unless a representative 
assembly is sure of being supported in the last resort by the physical 
strength of large masses who have spirit to defend the constitution and 
sense to defend it in concert, the mob of the town in which it meets may 
overawe it ;—the howls of the listeners in its gallery may silence its 
deliberations ;—an able and daring individual may dissolve it. And, if 
that sense and that spirit of which we speak be diffused through a 
society, then, even without a representative assembly, that society will 
enjoy many of the blessings of good government. 

Which is the better able to defend himself ;—a strong man with nothing 
but his fists, or a paralytic cripple encumbered with a sword which he 
cannot lift? Such, we believe, is the difference between Denmark and 
some new republics in which the constitutional forms of the United States 
have been most sedulously imitated. 

Look at the Long Parliament on the day on which Charles came to 
seize the five members : and look at it again on the day when Cromwell 
stamped with his foot on its floor. On which day was its apparent power 
the greater? On which day was its real power the less? Nominally 
subject, it was able to defy the sovereign. Nominally sovereign, it was 
turned out of doors by its servant. 

Constitutions are in politics what paper money is in commerce. They 
afford great facilities and conveniences. But we must not attribute to 
them that value which really belongs to what they represent. They are 
not power, but symbols of power, and will, in an emergency, prove alto- 
gether useless unless the power for which they stand be forthcoming, The 
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real power by which the community is governed is made up of all the 
orgy which all its members possess of giving pleasgre or pain to each 
other. . 

Great light may be thrown on the nature of a circulating medium by 
the phenomena of a state of barter. And in the same manner it may be 
useful to those who wish to comprehend the nature and operation of the 
outward signs of power to look at communities in which no such signs exist ; 
for example, at the great community of nations. There we find nothing 
analogous to a constitution ; but do we not find a government? ‘We do 
in fact find government in its purest, and simplest, and most intelligible 
form. Wesee one portion of power acting directly on another portion of 
power. We see a certain police kept up ; the weak toa certain degree 
protected ; the strong to a certain degree restrained. We see the principle 
of the balance in constant operation. We see the whole system sometimes 
undisturbed by any attempt at encroachment for twenty or thirty years at 
a time ; and all this is produced without a legislative assembly, or an 
executive magistracy—without tribunals—without any code which deserves 
the name ; solely by the mutual hopes and fears of the various members 
of the federation. In the community of nations, the first appeal is to 
physical force. In communities of men, forms of government serve to 
put off that appeal, and often render it unnecessary. But it is still open 
to the oppressed or the ambitious. 

Of course, we do not mean to deny that a form of government will, 
after it has existed for a long time, materially affect the real distribution 
of power throughout the community. This is because those who admini- 
ster a government, with their dependants, form a compact and disciplined 
body, which, acting methodically and in concert, is more powerful than 
any other equally numerous body which is inferior in organisation. The 
power of rulers is not, as superficial observers sometimes seem to think, a 
thing su generis. It is exactly similar in kind, though generally superior 
in amount, to that of any set of conspirators who plot to overthrow it. 
We have seen in our time the most extensive and the best organised con- 
spiracy that ever existed—-a conspiracy which possessed all the elements 
of real power in so great a degree that it was able to cope with a strong 
government, and to triumph over it—the Catholic Association. An 
Utilitarian would tell us, we suppose, that the Irish Catholics had no 
portion of political power whatever on the first day of the late Session of 
Parliament. 

Let us really go beyond the surface of facts: let us, in the sound sense 
of the words, penetrate to the springs within ; and the deeper we go the 
more reason shall we find to smile at those theorists who hold that the 
sole hope of the human race is in a rule-of-three sum and a ballot-box. 

We must now return to the Westminster Reviewer. The following 
paragraph is an excellent specimen of his peculiar mode of understanding 
and answering arguments. 


**The reply to the argument against ‘saturation,’ supplies its own 
answer. ‘The reason why it is of no use to try to ‘saturate’ is precisely 
what the Edinburgh Reviewers have suggested, —‘ ¢hat there is no limit 
to the number of thzeves.’ There are the thieves, and the thieves’ cousins, 
—~with their men-servants, their maid-servants, and their little ones, to 
the fortieth generation. It is true, that ‘a man cannot become a king ora 
member of the aristocracy whenever he chooses;’ but if there is to be no 
limit to the depredators except their own inclination to increase and 
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multiply, the situation of those who are to suffer is as wretched as it 
needs be. It is impossible to define what are ‘corporal pleasures.’ A 
Duchess of Clevelattd was ‘a corporal pleasure.’ The most disgraceful 
period in the history of any nation—that of the Restoration—presents an 
instance of the length to which it is possible to go in an attempt to 
‘saturate’ with pleasures of this kind.” 


To reason with such a writer is like talking to a deaf man who catches 
at a stray word, makes answer beside the mark, and is led further and 
further into error by every attempt to explain. Yet, that our readers 
may fully appreciate the abilities of the new philosophers, we shall take 
the trouble to go over some of our ground again. 

Mr Mill attempts to prove that there is no point of saturation with the 
objects of human desire. He then takes it for granted that men have no 
objects of desire but those which can be obtained only at the expense of 
the happiness of others. Hence he infers that absolute monarchs and 
aristocracies will necessarily oppress and pillage the people to a frightful 
extent. 

We answered in substance thus. There are two kinds of objects of 
desire ; those which give mere bodily pleasure, and those which please 
though the medium of associations. Objects of the former class, it is true, 
a man cannot obtain without depriving somebody, else of a share. But 
then with these every man is soon satisfied. A king or an aristocracy 
cannot spend any very large portion of the national wealth on the mere 
pleasures of sense. With the pleasures which belong to us as reasoning 
and imaginative beings we are never satiated, it is true; but then, on 
the other hand, many of those pleasures can be obtained without injury 
to ety person, and some of them can be obtained only by doing good 
to others. 

The Westminster Reviewer, in his former attack on us, laughed at 
us for saying that a king or an aristocracy could not be easily satiated 
with the pleasures of sense, and asked why the same course was not tried 
with thieves. We were not a little surprised at so silly an objection 
from the pen, as we imagined, of Mr Bentham. We returned, however, 
a very simple answer. ‘There is no limit to the number of thieves. Any 
man who chooses can steal: but a man cannot become a member of 
the aristocracy or a king whenever he chooses. To satiate one thief, is 
to tempt twenty other people to steal. But by satiating one king or five 
hundred nobles with bodily pleasures we do not produce more kings 
or more nobles. The answer of the Westminster Reviewer we have 
quoted above ; and it will amply repay our readers for the trouble of 
examining it. We never read any passage which indicated notions so 
vague and confused. The number of the thieves, says our Utilitarian, 
is not limited. For there are the dependants and friends of the king 
and of the nobles. Is it possible that he should not perceive that this 
comes under a different head? The bodily pleasures which a man in 
power dispenses among his creatures are bodily pleasures as respects his 
creatures, no doubt. But the pleasure which he derives from bestowing 
them is not a bodily pleasure. It is one of those pleasures which belong 
to him as a reasoning and imaginative being. No man of common under- 
standing can have failed to perceive that, when we said that a king or an 
aristocracy might easily be supplied to satiety with sensual pleasures, we 
were speaking of sensual pleasures directly enjoyed by themselves. But “ it 
is impossible,” says the Reviewer, “to define what are corporal pleasures.” 
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Our brother would indeed, we suspect, find it a difficult task; nor, if we 
are to judge of his genius for classification from the specimen which im- 
mediately follows, would we advise him to make the attempt. ‘A 
Duchess of Cleveland was a corporal pleasure.” And to this wise 
remark is appended a note, setting forth that Charles the Second gave to 
the Duchess of Cleveland the money which he ought to have spent on 
the war with Holland. We scarcely know how to answer a man who 
unites so much pretension to so much ignorance. There are, among the 
many Utilitarians who talk about Hume, Condillac, and Hartley, a few 
who have read those writers. Let the Reviewer ask one of these what 
he thinks on the subject. We shall not undertake to whip a pupil of so 
little promise through his first course of metaphysics. We shall, therefore, 
only say—leaving him to guess and wonder what we can mean—that, in 
our opinion, the Duchess of Cleveland was not a merely corporal pleasure, 
—that the feeling which leads a prince to prefer one woman to all others, 
and to lavish the wealth of Pincdoine on her, is a feeling which can only 
be explained by the law of association. 

But we are tired, and even more ashamed than tired, of exposing these 
blunders. The whole article is of a piece. One passage, however, we 
must select, because it contains a very gross misrepresentation. 


“6 They never alluded to the French Revolution for the purpose of proving 
that the poor were inclined to rob the rich.’ ‘They only said, ‘as soon as 
the poor again began to compare their cottages and salads with the hotels 
and banquets of the rich, there would have been another scramble for 
property, another general confiscation,’ &c.” 


We said that, 7f Ur Mill's principles of human nature were correct, 
there would have been another scramble for property, and another con- 
fiscation. We particularly pointed this out in our last article. We 
showed the Westminster Reviewer that he had misunderstood us. We 
dwelt particularly on the condition which was introduced into our state- 
ment. We said that we had not given, and did not mean to give, any 
opinion of our own. And, after this, the Westminster Reviewer thinks 
proper to repeat his former misrepresentation, without taking the least 
notice of that qualification to which we, in the most marked manner, 
called his attention. 

We hasten on to the most curious part of the article under our con- 
sideration—the defence of the ‘‘ greatest happiness principle.” ‘The 
Reviewer charges us with having quite mistaken its nature. 


‘** All that they have established is, that they do not understand it. 
Instead of the truism of the Whigs, ‘that the greatest happiness is the 
greatest happiness,’ what Mr Bentham had demonstrated, or at all events 
had laid such foundations that there was no trouble in demonstrating, 
was, that the greatest happiness of the individual was in the long run to 
be obtained by pursuing the greatest happiness of the aggregate.” 


It was distinctly admitted by the Westminster Reviewer, as we re- 
marked in our last article, that he could give no answer to the question, 
—why governments should attempt to produce the greatest possible 
happiness? The Reviewer replies thus :— 


+ “ Nothing of the kind will be admitted at all. In the passage thus 
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selected to be tacked to the other, the question started was, concerning 
‘the object of goverpment ;’ in which government was spoken of as an 
operation, not as anything that is capable of feeling pleasure or pain. 
In this sense it is true enough, that ough? is not predicable of governments.” 


We will quote, once again, the passage which we quoted in our last 
Number ; and we really hope that our brother critic will feel something 
like shame while he peruses it. 


“ The real answer appeared to be, that men at large ough? not to allow 
a government to afflict them with more evil or less good, than they can 
help. What a government ought to do is a mysterious and searching 
question which those may answer who know what it means ; but what 
other men ought to do is a question of no mystery at all. The word 
ought, if it means anything, must have reference to some kind of interest 
or motives; and what interest a government has in doing right, when it 
happens to be interested in doing wrong, is a question for the schoolmen. 
The fact appears to be that ozght is not predicable of governments. The 
question is not, why governments are bound not to do this or that, but 
why other men should let them if they can help it. The point is not to 
determine why the lion should not eat sheep, but why men should not 
eat their own mutton if they can.” . 


We defy the Westminster Reviewer to reconcile this ‘passage with the 
“‘ general happiness principle ” as he now states it. He tells us that he 
meant by government, not the people invested with the powers of govern- 
ment, but a mere oferation incapable of feeling pleasure or pain. We 
say, that he meant the people invested with the powers of government, 
and nothing else. It is true that og? is not predicable of an operation. 
But who would ever dream of raising any question about the duties of 
an operation? What did the Reviewer mean by saying, that a govern- 
ment could not be mterested in doing right because it was interested in 
doing wrong? Can an operation be interested in either? And what did 
he mean by his comparison about the lion? Is a lion an operation incap- 
able of pain or pleasure? And what did he mean by the expression, 
‘** other men,” so obviously opposed to the word ‘‘ government?” But 
let the public judge between us. It is superfluous to argue a point so clear. 

The Reviewer does indeed seem to feel that his expressions cannot be 
explained away, and attempts to shuffle out of the difficulty by owning, 
that ‘*the double meaning of the word government was not got clear of 
without confusion.” He has now, at all events, he assures us, made him- 
self master of Mr Bentham’s philosophy. The real and genuine ‘‘ greatest 
happiness principle” is, that the greatest happiness of every individual 
is identical with the greatest happiness of society ; and all other ‘‘ greatest 
happiness principles” whatever are counterfeits. ‘‘ This,” says he, “ is 
the spirit of Mr Bentham’s principle ; and if there is anything opposed to 
it in any former statement it may be corrected by the present,”’ 

Assuredly, if a fair and honourable opponent had, in discussing a 
question so abstruse as that concerning the origin of moral obligation, 
made some unguarded admission inconsistent with the spirit of his doc- 
trines, we should not be inclined to triumph over him. But no tenderness 
is due to a writer who, in the very act of confessing his blunders, insults 
those by whom his blunders have been detected, and accuses them of 
misunderstanding what, in fact, he has himself mis-stated. 
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The whole of this transaction illustrates excellently the real character 
of this sect. A paper comes forth, professing to contain a full develop- 
ment of the “‘ greatest happiness principle,” with thef latest improvements 
of Mr Bentham. The writer boasts that his article has the honour of 
being the announcement and the organ of this wonderful discovery, which 
is to make ‘“‘ the bones of sages and patriots stir within their tombs.” 

This ‘‘ magnificent principle” is then stated thus : Mankind ought to 
pursue their greatest happiness. But there are persons whose interest is 
opposed to the greatest happiness of mankind. Ovxgéh? is not predicable 
of such persons. For the word ought has no meaning unless it be used 
with reference to some interest. 

We answered, with much more lenity than we should have shown to 
such nonsense, had it not proceeded, as we supposed, from Mr Bentham, 
that interest was synonymous with greatest happiness ; and that, there- 
fore, if the word ought has no meaning, unless used with reference to in- 
terest, then, to say that mankind ought to pursue their greatest happiness, 
is simply to say, that the greatest happiness is the greatest happiness ; 
that every individual pursues his own happiness; that either what he 
thinks his happiness must coincide with the greatest happiness of society 
or not ; that, if what he thinks his happiness coincides with the greatest 
happiness of society, he will attempt to promote the greatest happiness 
of society whether he ever heard of the “ greatest happiness principle ” or 
not ; and that, by the admission of the Westminster Reviewer, if his hap- 
piness is inconsistent with the greatest happiness of society, there is no 
reason why he should promote the greatest happiness of society. Now, 
that there are individuals who think that for their happiness which is not 
for the greatest happiness of society is evident. The Westminster Re- 
viewer allowed that some of these individuals were in the right ; and did 
not pretend to give any reason which could induce any one of them to 
think himself in the wrong. So that the ‘‘ magnificent principle” turned 
out to be, either a truism or a contradiction in terms ; either this maxim 
—‘* Do what you do ;” or this maxim, ‘‘ Do what you cannot do.” 

The Westminster Reviewer had the wit to see that he could not defend 
this palpable nonsense ; but, instead of manfully owning that he had 
misunderstood the whole nature of the “ greatest happiness principle ” in 
the summer, and had obtained new light during the autumn, he attempts 
to withdraw the former principle unobserved, and to substitute another, 
directly opposed to it, in its place ; clamouring all the time against our 
unfairness, like one who, while changing the cards, diverts the attention 
of the table from his sleight of hand by vociferating charges of foul play 
against other people. 

The ‘‘ greatest happiness principle” for the present quarter is then 
this,—that every individual will best promote his own happiness in this 
world, religious considerations being left out of the question, by promot- 
ing the greatest happiness of the whole species, And this principle, we 
are told, holds good with respect to kings and aristocracies as well as 
with other people. 


‘* It is certain that the individual operators in any government, if they 
were thoroughly intelligent and entered into a perfect calculation of all 
existing chances, would seek for their own happiness in the promotion of 
the general; which brings them, if they knew it, under Mr Bentham’s 
rule. The mistake of supposing the contrary, lies in confounding 
criminals who have had the luck to escape punishment with those who 
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have the risk still before them. Suppose, for instance, a member of the 
House of Commong were at this moment to debate within himself, 
whether it would be for his ultimate happiness to begin, according to his 
ability, to misgovern. If he could be sure of being as lucky as some that 
are dead and gone, there might be difficulty in finding him an answer. 
But he is #o¢ sure ; and never can be, till he is dead. e does not know 
that he is not close upon the moment when misgovernment such as he is 
tempted to contemplate, will be made a terrible example of. It is not 
fair to pick out the instance of the thief that has died unhanged. The 
question is, whether thieving is at this moment an advisable trade to begin 
with all the possibilities of hanging not got over? This is the spirit of 
Mr Bentham’s principle ; and if there is anything opposed to it in any 
former statement, it may be corrected by the present.” 


We hope that we have now at last got to the real ‘‘ magnificent 
principle,”—to the principle which is rcally to make ‘‘ the bones of the 
sages and patriots stir.” What effect it may produce on the bones of the 
dead we shall not pretend to decide ; but we are sure that it will do very 
little for the happiness of the living. 

In the first place, nothing is more certain than this, that the Utilitarian 
theory of government, as developed in Mr Mill’s Essay and in all the 
other works on the subject which have been put forth by the sect, rests 
on these two principles,—that men follow their interest, and that the 
interest of individuals may be, and in fact perpetually is, opposed to the 
interest of society. Unless these two principles be granted, Mr Mill’s 
Essay does not contain one sound sentence. All his arguments against 
monarchy and aristocracy, all his arguments in favour of democracy, nay, 
the very argument by which he shows that there is any necessity for 
having government at all, must be rejected as utterly worthless. 

This is so palpable that even the Westminster Reviewer, though not 
the most clear-sighted of men, could not help seeing it. Accordingly, he 
attempts to guard himself against the objection, after the manner of such 
reasoners, by committing two blunders instead of one. ‘‘ All this,” says 
he, ‘‘ only shows that the members cf a government would do well if 
they were all-wise,” and he proceeds to tells us that, as rulers are not 
all-wise, they will invariably act against this principle wherever they can, 
so that the democratical checks will still be necessary to produce good 
government. 

No form which human folly takes is so richly and exquisitely laughable 
as the spectacle of an Utilitarian in a dilemma. What earthly good can 
there be in a principle upon which no man will act until he is all-wise ? 
A certain most important doctrine, we are told, has been demonstrated. 
so Clearly that it ought to be the foundation of the science of government. 
And yet the whole frame of government is to be constituted exactly as if 
this fundamental doctrine were false, and on the supposition that no 
human being will ever act as if he believed it to be true ! 

The whole argument of the Utilitarians in favour of universal suffrage 
proceeds on the supposition that even the rudest and most uneducated 
men cannot, for any length of time, be deluded into acting against their 
own true interest. Yet now they tell us that, in all aristocratical com- 
munities, the higher and more educated class will, not occasionally, but 
invariably, act against its own intcrest. Now, the only use of proving 
anything, as far as we can see, is that people may believe it. To say that 
a man does what he believes to be against his happiness is a contradiction 
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in terms. If, therefore, government and laws are to be constituted on 
the supposition on which Mr Mill’s Essay is founded, that all individuals 
will, whenever they have power over others put into their hands, act in 
opposition to the general happiness, then government and laws must be 
constituted on the supposition that no individual believes, or ever will 
believe, his own happiness to be identical with the happiness of society. 
That is to say, government and laws are to be constituted on the supposi- 
tion that no human being will ever be satisfied by Mr Bentham’s proof of 
his “greatest happiness principle,”—a supposition which may be true 
enough, but which says little, we think, for the principle in question. 

But where has this principle been demonstrated ? é are curious, we 
confess, to see this demonstration which is to change the ‘face of the 
world and yet is to convince nobody. The most amusing circumstance 
is that the Westminster Reviewer himself does not seem to know whether 
the principle has been demonstrated or not. ‘*Mr Bentham,” he says, 
‘*has demonstrated it, or at all events has laid such foundations that there 
is no trouble in demonstrating it.” Surely it is rather strange that such 
a matter should be left in doubt. The Reviewer proposed, in his former 
article, a slight verbal emendation in the statement of the principle ; he 
then announced that the principle had received its last improvement ; and 
gloried in the circumstance that the Westminster Review had been selected 
as the organ of thatimprovement. Did it never occur to him that one 
slight improvement to a doctrine is to prove it ? 

Mr Bentham has not demonstrated the ‘‘ greatest happiness principle,” 
as now stated. He is far too wise a man to think of demonstrating any 
such thing. In those sections of his J#troduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, to which the Reviewer refers us in his note, there 
is not a word of the kind. Mr Bentham says, most truly, that there are 
no occasions in which a man has not some motives for consulting the 
happiness of other men ; and he proceeds to set forth what those motives 
are—sympathy on all occasions, and the love of reputation on most occa- 
sions. This is the very doctrine which we have been maintaining against 
Mr Mill and the Westminster Reviewer. The principal charge which we 
brought against Mr Mill was, that those motives to which Mr Bentham 
ascribes so much influence were quite left out of consideration in his 
theory. The Westminster Reviewer, in the very article now before us, 
abuses us for saying, in the spirit, and almost in the words of Mr Bentham, 
that ‘‘ there is a certain check to the rapacity and cruelty of men in their 
desire of the good opinion of others.” But does this principle, in which 
we fully agree with Mr Bentham, go the length of the new ‘“‘ greatest 
happiness principle?”” The question is, not whether men have some 
motives for promoting the greatest happiness, but whether the stronger 
motives be those which impel them to promote the greatest happiness. 
That this would always be the case if men knew their own worldly 
interests is the assertion of the Reviewer. As he expresses some doubt 
whether Mr Bentham has demonstrated this or not, we would advise him 
to set the point at rest by giving his own demonstration. 

The Reviewer has not attempted to give a general confirmation of the 
‘* preatest happiness principle ;” but he has tried to prove that it holds 
good in one or two particular cases. And even in those particular cases 
he has utterly failed. A man, says he, who calculated the chances 
fairly would perceive that it would be for his greatest happiness to 
abstain from stealing ; for a thief runs a greater risk of being hanged 
than an honest man. 
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' It would have been wise, we think, in the Westminster Reviewer, 
before he entered op a discussion of this sort, to settle in what human 
happiness consists. Each of the ancient sects of philosophy held some 
tenet on this subject which served for a distinguishing badge. The szm- 
mum bonum of the Utilitarians, as far as we can judge from the passage 
which we are now considering, is the not being hanged. 

That it is an unpleasant thing to be hanged, we most willingly concede 
to our brother. But that the whole question of happiness or misery 
resolves itself into this single point, we cannot so easily admit. We must 
look at the thing purchased as well as the price paid for it. A thief, 
assuredly, runs a greater risk of being hanged than a labourer ; and so 
an officer in the army runs a greater risk of being shot than a banker’s 
clerk ; and a governor of India runs a greater risk of dying of cholera 
than a lord of the bedchamber. But does it therefore follow that every 
man, whatever his habits or feelings may be, would, if he knew his own 
happiness, become a clerk rather than a cornet, or goldstick in waiting 
rather than governor of India ? 

Nothing can be more absurd than to suppose, like the Westminster 
Reviewer, that thieves steal only because they do not calculate the 
chances of being hanged as correctly as honest men. It never seems to 
have occurred to him as possible that 2 man may so greatly prefer the 
life of a thief to the life of a labourer that he may determine to brave the 
risk of detection and punishment, though he may even think that risk 
greater than it really is. And how, on Utilitarian principles, is such a 
man to be convinced that he is in the wrong? ‘‘ You will be found out.” 
—‘‘ Undoubtedly.”—‘* You will be hanged within two years,”—‘‘I 
expect to be hanged within one year.”—“ Then why do you pursue this 
lawless mode of life ?”—‘‘ Because I would rather live for one year with 
po of money, dressed like a gentleman, eating and drinking of the 

est, frequenting public places, and visiting a dashing mistress, than 
break stones on the road, or sit down to the loom, with the certainty of 
attaining a good old age. Itismy humour. Are you answered?” 

A king, says the Reviewer again, would govern well, if he were wise, 
for fear of provoking his subjects to insurrection. ‘Therefore the true hap- 

iness of a king is identical with the greatest happiness of society. Tell 

harles II. that, if he will be constant to his queen, sober at table, 
regular at prayers, frugal in his expenses, active in the transaction of 
business, if he will drive the herd of slaves, buffoons, and procurers 
from Whitehall, and make the happiness of his people the rule of his 
conduct, he will have a much greater chance of reigning in comfort to an 
advanced age ; that his profusion‘and tyranny have exasperated his sub- 
jects, and may, perhaps, bring him to an end as terrible as his father’s. 
He might answer, that he saw the danger, but that life was not worth 
having without ease and vicious pleasures. And what has our philoso- 
pher to say? Does he not see that it is no more possible to reason a 
man out of liking a short life and a merry one more than a long life and a 
dull one than to reason a Greenlander out of his train oil ? We may say 
that the tastes of the thief and the tyrant differ from ours ; but what right 
have we to say, looking at this world alone, that they do not pursue their 
greatest happiness very judiciously ? 

It is the grossest ignorance of human nature to suppose that another 
man calculates the chances differently from us, merely because he does 
what, in his place, we should not do. Every man has tastes and pro- 
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pensities, which he is’ disposed to gratify at a ‘risk and-expense which 
people of different temperaments and habits think extravagant. ‘‘ Why,” 
says Horace, ‘‘ does one brother like to lounge in the forum, to play in 
the Campus, and to anoint himself in the baths, so well, that he would not 
put himself out of his way for all the wealth of the richest plantations of 
the East ; while the other toils from sunrise to sunset for the purpose of 
increasing his fortune?” Horace attributes the diversity to the influence 
of the Genius and the natal star: and eighteen hundred years have taught 
us only to disguise our ignorance beneath a more philosophical language. 

We think, therefore, that the Westminster Reviewer, even if we admit 
his calculation of the chances to be right, does not make out his case. 
But he appears to us to miscalculate chances more grossly than any person 
who ever acted or speculated in this world. ‘‘ It is for the happiness,” 
says he, ‘‘ of a member of the House of Commons to govern well ; for 
he never can tell that he is not close on the moment when misgovernment 
will be terribly punished : if he was sure that he should be as lucky as his 
predecessors, it might be for his happiness to misgovern ; but he is not 
sure.” Certainly a member of Parliament is not sure that he shall not be 
torn in pieces by a mob, or guillotined by a revolutionary tribunal for his 
opposition to reform. Nor is the Westminster Reviewer sure that he 
shall not be hanged for writing in favour of universal suffrage. We may 
have democratical massacres. We may also have aristocratical proscrip- 
tions. It is not very likely, thank God, that we should sce either. But 
the radical, we think, runs as much danger as the aristocrat. As to our 
friend the Westminster Reviewer, he, it must be owned, has as good a 
right as any man on his side, “ Afoni gladios contemnere.”” But take 
the man whose votes, ever since he has sate in Parliament, have been the 
most uniformly bad, and oppose him to the man whose votes have been 
the most uniformly good. ‘The Westminster Reviewer would probably 
select Mr Sadler and Mr Hume. Now, does any rational man think, — 
will the Westminster Reviewer himself say,—that Mr Sadler runs more 
risk of coming ‘to a miserable end on account of his public conduct than 
Mr Hume? Mr Sadler does not know that he is not close on the moment 
when he will be made anexample of ; for Mr Sadler knows, if possible, 
less about the future than about the past. But he has no more reason to 
expect that he shall be made an example of than to expect that London 
will be swallowed up by an earthquake next spring ; and it would be as 
foolish in him to act on the former supposition as onthe latter. There is 
a risk ; for there is a risk of everything which does not involve a contra- 
diction ; but it is a risk from which no man in his wits would give a shil- 
ling to be insured. Yet our Westminster Reviewer tells us that this risk 
alone, apart from all considerations of religion, honour or benevolence, 
would, asa matter ofmere calculation, induce a wise member of the House 
of Commons to refuse any emoluments which might be offered him as 
the price of his support to pernicious measures. 

’ We have hitherto been examining cases proposed by our opponent. It 
is now our turn to propose one ; and we beg that he will spare no wisdom 
in solving it, 

A thief is condemned to be hanged. On the eve of the day fixed for 
the execution a turnkey enters his cell and tells him that all is safe, that 
he has only to slip out, that his friends are waiting in the neighbourhood 
with disguises, and that a passage is taken for him in an American packet. 
Now, it is clearly for the greatest happiness of society that the thief should 
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be hanged and the oon turnkey exposed and punished. Will the 
Westminster Revievgr tell us that it is for the greatest happiness of the 
thief to summon the head jailer and tell the whole story? Now, either 
it is for the greatest nena of a thief to be hanged or it is not. If it 
is, then the argument, by which the Westminster Reviewer attempts to 
prove that men do not promote their own happiness by thieving, falls to 
the ground. If it is not, then there are men whose greatest happiness is 
at variance with the greatest happiness of the community. 

To sum up our arguments shortly, we say that the ‘‘ greatest happiness 
principle,” as now stated, is diametrically opposed to the principle 
stated in the Westminster Review three months ago. 

We say that, if the ‘‘preatest happiness principle,” as now stated, be 
sound, Mr Mill’s Essay, and all other works concerning Government 
which, like that Essay, proceed on the supposition that individuals may 
have an interest opposed to the greatest happiness of society, are funda- 
mentally erroneous. 

' We say that those who hold this principle to be sound must be prepared 
to maintain, either that monarchs and aristocracics may be trusted to 
govern the community, or else that men cannot be trusted to follow their 
own interest when that interest is demonstrated to them. 

We say that, if men cannot be trusted to follow their own interest 
when that interest has been demonstrated to theni, then the Utilitarian 
arguments in favour of universal suffrage are good for nothing. 

We say that the ‘' greatest happiness principle ” has not been proved ; 
that it cannot be generally proved ; that even in the particular cases 
selected by the Reviewer it is not clear that the principle is true ; and 
that many cases might be stated in which the common sense of mankind 
would at once pronounce it to be false. 

We now leave the Westminster Reviewer to alter and amend his 
‘magnificent principle” as he thinks best. Unlimited, it is false. 
Properly limited, it will be barren. The “greatest happiness principle ”’ 
of the Ist of July, as far as we could discern its meaning through a cloud 
of rodomontade, was an idle truism. The ‘‘greatest happiness prin- 
ciple” of the Ist of October is, in the phrase of the American news- 
papers, ‘‘important if true.” But.unhappily it is not true. It is not our 
business to conjecture what new maxim is to make the bones of sages and 
patriots stir on the 1st of December. We can only say that, unless it be 
something infinitely more ingenious than its two predecessors, we shall 
leave it unmolested. The Westminster Reviewer may, if he pleases, in- 
dulge himself like Sultan Schahriar with espousing a rapid succession of 
virgin theories. But we must beg to be excused from playing the part of 
the vizier who regularly attended on the day after the wedding to strangle 
the new Sultana. 

The Westminster Reviewer charges us with urging it as an objection to 
the ‘‘ greatest happiness principle” that ‘‘it is included in the Christian 
morality.” ‘This is a mere fiction of hisown. We never attacked the 
morality of the Gospel. We blamed the Utilitarians for claiming the 
credit of a discovery, when they had merely stolen that morality, and 
spoiled it in the stealing. They have taken the precept of Christ and 
left the motive ; and they demand the praise of a most wonderful and 
beneficial invention, when all that they have done has been to make a 
most useful maxim useless by separating it fromits sanction. On religious 
principles it is true that every individual will best promote his own 
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happiness by promoting the happiness of others. But if religious con- 
siderations be left out of the question it is not true. ¢If we do not reason 
on the supposition of a future state, where is the motive? If we do 
reason on that supposition, where is the discovery ? 

The @Vestminster Reviewer tells us that ‘‘ we wish to see the science 
of Government unsettled because we see no prospect of a settlement 
which accords with our interests.” His angry eagerness to have questions 
settled resembles that of a judge in one of Dryden’s plays—the Amphi- 
tryon, we think—who wishes to decide a cause after hearing only one 
party, and, when he has been at last compelled to listen to the statement 
of the defendant, flies into a passion, and exclaims, ‘‘ There now, sir! 
‘See what you have done. The case was quite clear a minute ago ; and 
you must come and puzzle it !” He is the zealot of a sect. We are 
searchers after truth. He wishes to have the question settled. We wish 
to have it sifted first. The querulous manner in which we have been 
blamed for attacking Mr Mill’s system, and propounding no system of 
our own, reminds us of the horror with which that shallow dogmatist, 
Epicurus, the worst parts of whose nonsense the Utilitarians have 
attempted to revive, shrank from the keen and searching scepticism of 
the second Academy. 

It is not our fault that an experimental science of vast extent does not 
admit of being settled by a short demonstration ; that the subtilty of na- 
ture, in the moral as in the physical world, triumphs over the subtilty of 
syllogism. The quack, who declares on affidavit that, by using his pills 
and attending to his printed directions, hundreds who had been dismissed 
incurable from the hospitals have renewed their youth like the eagles, 
may, perhaps, think that Sir Henry Halford, when he feels the pulses of 
patients, inquires about their symptoms, and prescribes a different remedy 
to each, is unsettling the science of medicine for the sake of a fee. 

If, in the course of this controversy, we have refrained from expressing 
any opinion respecting the political institutions of England, it is not 
because we have not an opinion, or because we shrink from avowing it. 
The Utilitarians, indeed, conscious that their boasted theory of govern- 
ment would not bear investigation, were desirous to turn the dispute 
about Mr Mill’s Essay into a dispute about the Whig party, rotten 
boroughs, unpaid magistrates, and ex-officio informations. When we 
blamed them for talking nonsense, they cried out that they were insulted 
for being reformers,—just as poor Ancient Pistol swore that the scars 
which he had received from the cudgel of Fluellen were got in the 
Gallia wars. We, however, did not think it desirable to mix up political 
questions, about which the public mind is violently agitated, with a great 
problem in moral philosophy. 

Our notions about Government are not, however, altogether unsettled. 
We have an opinion about parliamentary reform, though we have not 
arrived at that opinion by the royal road which Mr Mill has opened for 
the explorers of political science. As we are taking leave, probably for 
the last time, of this controversy, we will state very concisely what our 
doctrines are. On some future occasion we may, perhaps, explain and 
defend them at length. 

Our fervent wish, and we will add our sanguine hope, is that we may 
see such a reform of the House of Commons as may render its votes the 
express image of the opinion of the-middle orders of Britain. A pecuniary 
qualification we think absolutely necessary ; and in settling its amount, 
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our object would be to draw the line in such a manner that every decent 
farmer and shopkeeper might possess the elective franchise. We should 
wish to see an end” put to all the advantages which particular forms of 
property possess over other forms, and particular portions of property 
over other equal portions. And this would content us. Such a reform 
would, according to Mr Mill, establish an aristocracy of wealth, and leave 
the community without protection and exposed to all the evils of unbridled. 
power. Most willingly would we stake the whole controversy between 
us on the success of the experiment which we propose. 


P 
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SADLER’S LAW OF POPULATION. 
(JULY 1830.) 


The Law of Population; a Treatisein Six Books, in Disproof of the Superfecundity 
of Human Beings, and gd the veal Principle of their Increase. By 
ICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1830, 


“WE did not expect a good book from Mr Sadler : and it is well that we 
did not ; for he has given us a very bad one. The matter of his treatise 
is extraordinary ; the manner more extraordinary still. His arrangement 
is confused, his repetitions endless, his style everything which it ought not 
to be. Instead of saying what he has to say with the perspicuity, the 
precision, and the simplicity in which consists the eloquence proper to 
scientific writing, he indulges without measure in vague, bombastic de- 
clamation, made up of those fine things which boys of fifteen admire, and 
which everybody, who is not destined to be a boy all his life, weeds 
vigorously out of his compositions after five-and-twenty. That portion 
of his two thick volumes which is not made up of statistical tables, con- 
sists principally of ejaculations, apostrophes, metaphors, similes,—all the 
worst of their respective kinds. His thoughts are dressed up in this 
shabby finery with so much profusion and so little discrimination, that 
they remind us of a company of wretched strolling players, who have 
huddled on suits of ragged and faded tinsel, taken from a common ward- 
robe, and fitting neither their persons nor their parts; and who then 
exhibit themselves to the laughing and pitying spectators, in a state of 
strutting, ranting, painted, gilded beggary. “Oh, rare Daniels!” 
“¢ Political economist, go and do thou likewise!” ‘‘ IIear, ye political 
economists and anti-populationists!” ‘ Population, if not proscribed 
and worried down by the Cerberean dogs of this wretched and cruel 
system, really does press against the level of the means of subsistence, 
and still elevating that level, it continues thus to urge society through 
advancing stages, till at length the strong and resistless hand of necessity 
presses the secret spring of human prosperity, and the portals of Provi- 
dence fty open, and disclose to the enraptured gaze the promised land of 
contented and rewarded labour.” These are specimens, taken at random, 
of Mr Sadler’s eloquence. We could easily multiply them; but our 
readers, we fear, are already inclined to cry for mercy. 

Much blank verse and much rhyme is also scattered through these 
volumes, sometimes rightly quoted, sometimes wrongly,—sometimes 
good, sometimes insufferable,—sometimes taken from Shakspeare, and 
sometimes, for aught we know, Mr Sadler’s own. ‘* Let man,” cries 
the philosopher, “take heed how he rashly violates his trust ;” and 
thereupon he breaks forth into singing as follows : 


** What myriads wait in destiny’s dark womb, 
Doubtful of life or an eternal tomb ! 
’Tis his to blot them from the book of fate, 
Or, like a second Deity, create ; 
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To dry the stream of being in its source, 

Or hid it, widening, win its restless course ; 
While, earth and heaven replenishing, the flood 
Rolls to its Ocean fount, and rests in God.” 


f If these lines are not Mr Sadler's, we heartily beg his pardon for our ‘ 
suspicion—a suspicion which, we acknowledge, ought not to be lightly 
entertained of any human being. We can only say that we never met 
with them before, and that we do not much care how long it may be 
before we meet with them, or with any others like them, again. 

The spirit of this work is as bad as its style. We never met witha 
book which so strongly indicated that the writer was in a good humour 
with himself, and in a bad humour with everybody else ; which contained 
so much of that kind of reproach which is vulgarly said to be no slander, 
and of that kind of praise which is vulgarly said to be no commendation. 
Mr Malthus is attacked in language which it would be scarcely decent to 
employ respecting Titus Oates. ‘‘ Atrocious,” ‘‘execrable,” ‘blas- 
phemous,” and other epithets of the same kind, are poured forth against 
that able, excellent, and honourable man, with a profusion which in the 
early part of the work excites indignation, but, after the first hundred 
pages, produces mere weariness and nausea. In the preface, Mr Sadler 
excuses himself on the plea of haste. ‘['wo-thirds-of his book, he tells us, 
were written in a few months. If any terms have escaped him which 
can be construed into personal disrespect, he shall deeply regret that he 
had not more time to revise them. We must inform him that the tone 
of his book required a very different apology; and that a quarter of a 
year, though it is a short time for a man to be engaged in writing a book, 
is a very long time for a man to be in a passion. 

The imputation of being in a passion Mr Sadler will not disclaim. His 
is a theme, he tells us, on which ‘‘it were impious to be calm ;” and he 
boasts that, ‘‘instead of conforming to the candour of the present age, 
he has imitated the honesty of preceding ones, in expressing himself 
with the utmost plainness and freedom throughout.” If Mr Sadler 
really wishes that the controversy about his new principle of population 
should be carried on with all the license of the seventeenth century, we 
can have no personal objections. We are quite as little afraid of a 
contest in which quarter shall be neither given nor taken as he can be. 
But we would advise him seriously to consider, before he publishes the 
promised continuation of his work, whether he be not one of that class 
of writers who stand peculiarly in need of the candour which he insults, 
and who would have most to fear from that unsparing severity which he 
practises and recommends. 

There is only one excuse for the extreme acrimony with which this 
book is written ; and that excuse is but a bad one. Mr Sadler imagines 
that the theory of Mr Malthus is inconsistent with Christianity, and even 
with the purer forms of Deism. Now, even had this been the case, a 
greater degree of mildness and self-command than Mr Sadler has shown 
would have been becoming in a writer who had undertaken to defend the 
religion of charity. But, in fact, the imputation which has been thrown 
on Mr Malthus and his followers is so absurd as scarcely to deserve an 
answer. As it appears, however, in almost every page of Mr Sadler's 
book, we will say a few words respecting it. 


7 Mr Sadler describes Mr Malthus’s principle in the following words :— 
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“It pronounces that there exists an evil in the principle of population ; 
an evil, not accidental, but inherent; not of occasiogal occurrence, but 
in perpetual operation ; not light, transient, or mitigated, but productive 
of miseries, compared with which all those inflicted by human institutions, 
that is to say, by the weakness and wickedness of man, however instigated, 
are ‘light ;’ an evil, finally, for which there is no remedy save one, which 
had been long overlooked, and which is now enunciated in terms which 
evince anything rather than confidence. It is a principle, moreover, pre- 
eminently bold, as well as ‘clear.’ Witha realy tion, to call it by no 
fitter name, of which it may be doubted whether literature, heathen or 
Christian, furnishes a parallel, it professes to trace this supposed evil to 
its source, ‘ the laws of nature, which are those of God ;’ thereby imply- 
ing, and indeed asserting, that the law by which the Deity multiplies his 
offspring, and that by which he makes provision for their sustentation, 
are different, and, indeed, irreconcilable.” 


“This theory,” he adds, ‘‘in the plain apprehension of the many, 
lowers the character of the Deity in that attribute, which, as Rousseau 
has well observed, is the most essential to him, his goodness ; or other- 
wise, impugns his wisdom.” 

Now nothing is more certain than that there is physical and moral evil 
in the world. Whoever, therefore, believes, as we do most firmly believe, 
in the goodness of God, must believe that there is no incompatibility be- 
tween the goodness of God and the existence of physical and moral evil. 
If, then, the goodness of God be not incompatible with the existence of 
physical and moral evil, on what grounds does Mr Sadler maintain that 
the goodness of God is incompatible with the law of population laid down 
by Mr Malthus ? 

Is there any difference between the particular form of evil which would 
be produced by over-population, and other forms of evil which we know 
to exist in the world? It is, says Mr Sadler, not a light or transient 
evil, but a great and permanent evil. What then? The question of the 
origin of evil is a question of ay or no,—not a question of more or less. 
If any explanation can be found by which the slightest inconvenience ever 
sustained by any sentient being can be reconciled with the divine attribute 
of benevolence, that explanation will equally apply to the most dreadful 
and extensive calamities that can ever afflict the faa race. The diff- 
culty arises from an apparent contradiction in terms; and that difficulty is 
as complete in the case of a headache which lasts for an hour as in the 
case of a pestilence which unpeoples an empire,—in the case of the gust 
which makes us shiver for a moment as in the case of the hurricane in 
which an Armada is cast away. 

It is, according to Mr Sadler, an instance of presumption unparalleled in 
literature, heathen or Christian, to trace an evil to ** the laws of nature, 
which are those of God,” as its source. Isnot hydrophobia an evil? And 
is it not a law of nature that hydrophobia should be communicated by the 
bite of a mad dog? Is not malaria an evil? And is it not a law of nature 
that in particular situations the human frame should be liable to malaria ? 
We know that there is evil in the world. If it is not to be traced to the 
laws of nature, how did it come into the world? Is it supernatural ? 
And, if we suppose it to be supernatural, is not the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing it with the divine attributes as great as if we suppose it to be natural ? 
Or, rather, what do the words natural and supernatural mean when ap- 
plied to the operations of the Supreme Mind ? 
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Mr Sadler has_ attempted, in another part of his work, to meet these 
obvious argumenf&, by a distinction without a difference. 


' The scourges of human existence, as necessary regulators of the 
numbers of mankind, it is also agreed by some, are not inconsistent with 
the wisdom or benevolence of the Governor of the universe ; though such 
think that it is a mere after-concern to ‘reconcile the undeniable state of 
the fact to the attributes we assign tothe Deity.’ ‘The purpose of the 
earthquake,’ say they, ‘the hurricane, the drought, or the famine, by 
which thousands, and sometimes almost millions, of the human race, are 
at once overwhelmed, or left the victims of lingering want, is certainly 
inscrutable.’ How singular is it that a sophism like this, so false, as a 
mere illustration, should pass for an argument, as it has long done! The 
principle of population is declared to be naturally productive of evils to 
mankind, and as having that constant and manifest tendency to increase 
their numbers beyond the means of their subsistence, which has produced 
the unhappy and disgusting consequences so often enumerated. This is, 
then, its universal tendency or rule. But is there in Nature the same con- 
stant tendency to these earthquakes, hurricanes, droughts, and famines, 
by which somany myriads, if not millions, are overwhelmed or reduced 
at once to ruin? No; these awful events are strange exceptions to the 
ordinary course of things ; their visitations are partial, and they occur at 
distant intervals of time. While Religion has assigned to them a very 
solemn office, Philosophy readily refers them to those great and benevo- 
lent principles of Nature by which the universe is regulated. But were 
there a constantly operating tendency to these calamitous occurrences ; 
did we feel the earth beneath us tremulous, and giving ceaseless and cer- 
tain tokens of the coming catastrophe of Nature; were the hurricane 
heard mustering its devastating powers, and perpetually muttering around 
us ; were the skies ‘like brass,’ without a cloud to produce one genial 
drop to refresh the thirsty earth, and famine, consequently, visibly on the 
approach ; I say, would such a state of things, as resulting from the con- 
stant laws of Nature, be ‘ reconcilable with the attributes we assign to 
the Deity,’ or with any attributes which in these inventive days could be 
assigned to him, so as to represent him as anything but the tormentor, 
rather than the kind benefactor, of his creatures? Life, in such a condi- 
tion, would be like the unceasingly threatened and miserable existence of 
Damocles at the table of Dionysius, and the tyrant himself the worthy 
image of the Deity of the anti-populationists.” 


Surely this is wretched trifling. Is it on the number of bad harvests, 
or of volcanic eruptions, that this great question depends? Mr Sadler’s 
piety, it seems, would be proof against one rainy summer, but would be 
overcome by three or four in succession. On the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, where earthquakes are rare, he would be an optimist. South 
America would make him a sceptic, and Java a decided Manichean. To 
say that religion assigns a solemn office to these visitations is nothing to 
the purpose. Why was man so constituted as to need such warnings? 
It is equally unmeaning to say that philosophy refers these events to bene- 
volent general Jaws of nature. In so far as the laws of nature produce 
evil, they are clearly not benevolent. They may produce much good. 
But why is this good mixed with evil? The most subtle and powerful 
intellects have been labouring for centuries to solve these difficulties. 
The true solution, we are inclined to think, is that which has been rather 
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suggested, than developed, by Paley and Butler. But there is not one 
solution which will not apply quite as well to the evilsfof over-population 
as to any otherevil. Many excellent people think that it is presumptuous 
to meddle with such high questions at all, and that, though there doubt- 
less is an explanation, our faculties are not sufficiently enlarged to com- 
prehend that explanation. This mode of getting rid of the difficulty, again, 
will apply quite as well to the evils of over-population as to any other. 
evils. We are sure that those who humbly confess their inability to 
expound the great enigma act more rationally and more decorously than 
Mr Sadler, who tells us, with the utmost confidence, which are the means 
and which the ends,—which the exceptions and which the rules, in the 
government of the universe ;—who consents to bear a little evil without 
denying the divine benevolence, but distinctly announces that a certain 
quantity of dry weather or stormy weather would force him to regard the 
Deity as the tyrant of his creatures. 

The great discovery by which Mr Sadler has, as he conceives, vindi- 
cated the ways of Providence is enounced with all the pomp of capital 
letters. We must particularly beg that our readers will peruse it with 
attention. 


‘¢ No one fact relative to the human species is more clearly ascertained, 
whether by general observation or actual proof, than that their fecundity 
varies in different communities and countries. The principle which 
effects this variation, without the necessity of those cruel and unnatural 
expedients so frequently adverted to, constitutes what I presume to call 
ee OF POPULATION ; and that Jaw may be thus briefly enun- 
ciated :— 

‘““THE PROLIFICNESS OF HUMAN BEINGS, OTHERWISE SIMILARLY 
CIRCUMSTANCED, VARIES INVERSELY AS THEIR NUMBERS. 

‘*The preceding definition may be thus amplificd and explained. 
Premising, as a mere truism, that marriages under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances will, on the average, be equally fruitful everywhere, I proceed 
to state, first, that the prolificness of a given number of marriages will, 
all other circumstances being the same, vary in proportion to the conden- 
sation of the population, so that that prolificness shall be greatest where the 
numbers on an cqual space are the fewest, and, on the contrary, the 
smallest where those numbers arc the largest.” 


Mr Sadler, at setting out, abuses Mr Malthus for enouncing his theory 

in terms taken from the exact sciences. ‘‘ Applied to the mensuration 
of human fecundity,” he tells us, ‘‘the most fallacious of all things is 
geometrical demonstration ;” and he again informs us that those ‘‘ act an 
irrational and irreverent part who affect to measure the mighty depth of 
God’s mercies by their arithmetic, and to demonstrate, by their geometri- 
cal ratios, that it is inadequate to receive and contain the efflux of that 
fountain of life which is in Him,” 
* It appears, however, that it is not to the use of mathematical words, 
but only to the use of those words in their right senses that Mr Sadler 
objects. The law of inverse variation, or inverse proportion, is as much 
a part of mathematical science as the law of geometric progression, The 
only difference in this respect between Mr Malthus and Mr Sadler is, that 
Mr Malthus knows what is meant by geometric progression, and that Mr 
Sadler has not the faintest notion of what is meant by inverse variation. 
Had he understood the proposition which he has enounced with so much 
pomp, its ludicrous absurdity must at once have flashed on his mind. 
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" Let it be supposed that there is a tract in the back settlements of 
America, or in Ne® South Wales, equal in size to London, with only a 

single couple, a man and his wife, living upon it. ‘he population of« 
London, with its immediate suburbs, is now probably about a million and 

ahalf. The average fecundity of a marriage in London is, as Mr Sadler 

tells us, 2°35. How many children will the woman in the back settle- 

ments bear according to Mr Sadler’s theory ? The solution of the problem 

is easy. As the population in this tract in the back settlements is to the 

population of London, so will be the number of children born from a 

marriage in London to the number of children born from the marriage of 

this couple in the back settlements. That is to say— 


2 : I,§00,000 : : 2°35 : 1,762,500. 


The lady will have 1,762,500 children : a large ‘‘ efflux of the fountain of 
life,” to borrow Mr Sadler’s sonorous rhetoric, as the most philoprogeni- 
tive parent could possibly desire. 

But let us, instead of putting cases of our own, look at some of those 
which Mr Sadler has brought forward in support of his theory. The fol- 
lowing table, he tells us, exhibits a striking proof of the truth of his main 
position. It seems to us to prove only that Mr Sadler does not know 
what inverse proportion means. 
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Inhabitants on a Children 
Countries. - Square Mile, toa 

| about Marriage. 
Cape of Good IlIope ... ... | I 5°48 
North America +... wo | 4 5°22 
Russia in Europe... ... os 23 4°94 
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Is 1 to 160 as 3°66 to 5°48? If Mr Sadler’s principle were just, the 
number of children produced by a marriage at the Cape would be, not 
5°48, but very near 600. Or take America and France. Is 4 to 140 as 
4°22 to 5°22? The number of births to a marriage in North America 
ought, according to this proportion, to be about 150. 

Mr Sadler states the law of population in England thus :— 


* Where the inhabitants are found to be on the square mile, 
From 50 to 100 (2 counties) the births to Ioo marriages are 420 


-— 100 to 150 (9 counties) a eo% ‘as 396 
-- 150 to 200 (16 counties)... si ine des 390 
— 200 to 250 (4 counties) son isa - bod 3288 


— 250 to 300 (5 counties) ... ui Sak is 378 
— 300 to 350 (3 counties) or one ai ave 353 
— 500 to 600 (2 counties) se eee ose ose 331 
—4000 and upwards (1 county) a ee 246 


‘* Now, I think it quite reasonable to conclude, that, were there not 
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another document in existence relative to this subject, the facts thus 
deduced from the census of England are fully sufféient to demonstrate 
- the position, that the fecundity of human beings varies inversely as their 
numbers. How, I ask, can it be evaded?” 


What, we ask, is there to evade? Is 246 to 420 as 50 to 4000? Is 
331 to 396 as 100 to 500? If the law propounded by Mr Sadler were 
correct, the births to a eats Marriages in the least populous part of 
England, would be pee that is 19,680,—nearly two hundred 
children to every mother. But we will not carry on these calculations. 
The absurdity of Mr Sadler’s proposition is so palpable that it is unneces- 
sary to select particular instances. Let us see what are the extremes of 
population and fecundity in well-known countries. The space which Mr 
Sadler generally takes is a square mile. The population at the Cape of 
Good Hope is, according to him, one to the square mile. That of Lon- 
don is two hundred thousand to the square mile. The number of chil- 
dren at the Cape, Mr Sadler informs us, is 5°48 to a marriage. In Lon- 
don, he states it at 2°35 to a marriage. Now how can that of which all 
the variations lie between 2°35 and 5°48 vary, either directly or inversely, 
as that which admits of all the variations between one and two hundred 
thousand? Mr Sadler evidently does not know the meaning of the word 

roportion. A million is a larger quantity than ten. A hundred is a 
arger quantity than five. Mr Sadler thinks, therefore, that there is no 
impropriety in saying that a hundred is to five as a million is to ten, or 
in the inverse ratio of ten to a million. He proposes to prove that the 
fecundity of marriages varies in inverse proportion to the density of the 
population. But all that he attempts to prove is that, while the popula- 
tion increases from one to a hundred and sixty on the square mile, the 
fecundity will diminish from 5°48 to 3°66; and that again, while the 
population increases from one hundred and sixty to two hundred 
thousand on the square mile, the fecundity will diminish from 3°66 
to 2°35. 

The proposition which Mr Sadler enounces, without understanding 
the words which he uses, would indeed, if it could be proved, sct us at 
ease as to the dangers of over-population. But it is, as we have shown, 
2 proposition so grossly absurd that it is difficult for any man to keep his 
countenance while he repeats it. The utmost that Mr Sadler has ever 
attempted to prove is this,—that the fecundity of the human race dimin- 
ishes as population becomes more condensed,—but that the diminution 
of fecundity bears a very small ratio to the increase of population,—so 
that, while the population on a square mile is multiplied two hundred- 
thousand-fold, the fecundity decreases by little more than one half. 

Does this principle vindicate the honour of God? Does it hold out 
any new hope or comfort to man? Not at all. We pledge ourselves to 
show, with the utmost strictness of reasoning, from Mr Sadler’s own 
principles, and from facts of the most notorious description, that every 
consequence which follows from the law of geometrical progression, laid 
down by Mr Malthus, will follow from the law, miscalled a law of in- 
verse variation, which has been laid down by Mr Sadler. 

London is the most thickly peopled spot of its size in the known world. 
Therefore the fecundity of the population of London must, according to 
Mr Sadler, be less than the fecundity of human beings living on any other 
spot of equal size. Mr Sadler tells us, that “the ratios of mortality are 
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influenced by the different degrees in which the population is con- 
densated ; and tha, other circumstances being similar, the relative 
number of deaths in a thinly-populated, or country district, is less than 
that which takes place in towns, and in towns of a moderate size less 
again than that which exists in large and populous cities.” Therefore 
the mortality in London must, according to him, be greater than in other 
laces. But, though, according to Mr Sadler, the fecundity is less in 
.ondon than elsewhere, and though the mortality is greater there than 
elsewhere, we find that even in London the number of births greatly 
exceeds the number of deaths. During the ten years which ended with 
1820, there were fifty thousand more baptisms than burials within the 
bills of mortality. It follows, therefore, that, even within London itself, 
an increase of the population is taking place by internal propagation. 

Now, if the population of a place in which the fecundity is less and the 
mortality greater than in other places still goes on increasing by propaga- 
tion, it fnifows that in other places the population will increase, and in- 
crease still faster. There is clearly nothing in Mr Sadler’s boasted law 
of fecundity which will keep the population from multiplying till the 
whole earth is as thick with human beings as St Giles’s parish. If Mr 
Sadler denies this, he must hold that, in places less thickly peopled than 
London, marriages may be less fruitful than in London, which is directly 
contrary to his own principles; or that in places less thickly peopled 
than London, and similarly situated, people will die faster than in 
London, which is again directly contrary to his own principles. Now, if 
it follows, as it clearly does follow, from Mr Sadler’s own doctrines, that 
the human race might be stowed together by three or four hundred to the 
acre, and might still, as far as the principle of propagation is concerned, 
go on increasing, what advantage, in a religious or moral point of view, 
has his theory over that of Mr Malthus? The principle of Mr Malthus, 
says Mr Sadler, leads to consequences of the most frightful description. 
Be it so. But do not all these consequences spring equally from his own 
principle? Revealed religion condemns Mr Malthus. Be it so. But 
Mr Sadler must share in the reproach of heresy. The theory of Mr 
Malthus represents the Deity as a Dionysius hanging the sword over the 
heads of his trembling slaves. Be it so. But under what rhetorical 
figure are we to represent the Deity of Mr Sadler? 

A man who wishes to serve the cause of religion ought to hesitate long 
before he stakes the truth of religion on the event of a controversy re- 
specting facts in the physical world. For a time he may succeed in 
making a theory which he dislikes unpopular by persuading the public 
that it contradicts the Scriptures and is inconsistent with the attributes of 
the Deity. But, if at last an overwhelming force of evidence proves 
this maligned theory to be true, what is the effect of the arguments by 
which the objector has attempted to prove that it is irreconcilable with 
natural and revealed religion? Merely this, to make men infidels. Like 
the Israelites, in their battle with the Philistines, he has presumptuously 
and without warrant brought down the ark of God into the camp as a 
means of ensuring victory :—and the consequence of this profanation is 
that, when the battle is lost, the ark is taken. 

In every age the Church has been cautioned against this fatal and 
impious rashness by its most illustrious members,—by the fervid Augustin, 
by the subtle Aquinas, by the all-accomplished Pascal. The warning has 
been given in vain. That close alliance which, under the disguise of the 
most deadly enmity, has always subsisted between fanaticism and atheism 
is still unbroken. At one time, the cry was,—“Jf you hold that the 
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earth moves round the sun, you deny the truth of the Bible.” Popes, 
conclaves, and religious orders, rose up against the¢'Copernican heresy, 
But, as Pascal said, they could not prevent the earth from moving, or 
themselves from moving along with it. One thing, however, they could 
do, and they did. They could teach numbers to consider the Bible as a 
collection of old women’s stories which the progress of civilisation and 
knowledge was refuting one by one. They had attempted to show that 
the Ptolemaic system was as much a part of Christianity as the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Was it strange, then, that, when the Ptolemaic system 
became an object of ridicule to every mari of education in Catholic coun- 
tries, the doctrine of the resurrection should be in peril? In the present 
generation, and in our own country, the prevailing system of geology has 
been, with equal folly, attacked on the ground that it is inconsistent with 
the Mosaic dates. And here we have Mr Sadler, out of his especial zeal 
for religion, first proving that the doctrine of superfecundity is irreconcil- 
' &ble with the goodness of God, and then laying down principles, and 
stating facts, from which the doctrine of superfecundity necessarily follows. 
This blundering piety reminds us of the adventures of a certain missionary 
who went to convert the inhabitants of Madagascar. The good father 
had an audience of the king, and began to instruct his majesty in the his- 
tory of the human race as given in the Scriptures. “Thus, sir,” said he, 
‘was woman made out of the rib of man, and ever since that time a 
woman has had one rib more than aman.” ‘‘ Surely, father, you must 
be mistaken there,” said the king. ‘* Mistaken!” said the missionary. 
‘*It is an indisputable fact. My faith upon it! My life upon it!” The 
good man had heard the fact asserted by his nurse when he was a child, 
—had always considered it as a strong confirmation of the Scriptures, and 
fully believed it without having ever thought of verifying it. The king 
ordered a man and woman, the leanest that could be found, to be brought 
before him, and desired his spiritual instructor to count their ribs. The 
father counted over and over, upward and downward, and still found the 
same number in both. He then cleared his throat, stammered, stuttered, 
and began to assure the king that though he had committed a little error 
in saying that a woman had more ribs than a man, he was quite right in 
saying that the first woman was made out of the rib of the first man. 
‘* How can I tell that?” said the king. ‘‘ You come to me with a 
strange story which you say is revealed to you from heaven. I have 
already made you confess that one half of it is a lie: and how can you 
have the face to expect that I shall believe the other half?” 

We have shown that Mr Sadler’s theory, if it be true, is as much a 
theory of superfecundity as that of Mr Malthus. But itis not true. And 
from Mr Sadler’s own tables we will prove that it is not true. 

; ass fecundity of the human race in England Mr Sadler rates as 
ollows :— 


‘*'Where the inhabitants are found to be on the square mile— 
From 50 to 100 (2 counties) the births to 


100 marriages are dir a iss 420 
— 100 to I50 (9 counties) om ws om 396 
— 150 to 200 (16 counties) sue ba bei 390 
— 200 to 250 (4 counties) See oi sae 388 
—— 250 to 300 (5 counties) ms - tes 378 
— 300 to 350 (3 counties) fas ats sath 353 
— 500 to 600 (2 counties) iva eae ae 331 


4000 and upwards (1 county) ata Bie side 246 
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Having given this table, he begins, as usual, to boast and triumph. 
‘¢ Were there not angther document on the subject in existence,” says 
he, ‘‘ the facts thus deduced from the census of England are sufficient to 
demonstrate the position, that the fecundity of human beings varies 
inversely as their numbers.” In no case would these facts demonstrate 
that the fecundity of human beings varies inversely as their numbers in 
the right sense of the words inverse variation. But certainly they would, 
“if there were no other document in existence,” appear to indicate 
something like what Mr Sadler means by inverse variation. Unhappily 
for him, however, there are other documents in existence ; and he has 
himself furnished us with them. We will extract another of his tables :— 


TABLE LXIV. 


Showing the Operation of the Law of Population in the different Hundreds 
of the County of Lancaster. 





—— 





Population 2 3 
Popula- in 1821, | Marriages| Baptisms | 4.8 

tion on Square | exclusive of:| from foie Err » 
Hundreds. each Miles. Towns of | 1811 to r81rto | Be 

Square separate 1821. 1821. ee 

Mile. Jurisdiction. a 8 

| 
Lonsdale..... 96 441 42,486 3,651 | 16,129 | 442 
Almondness.| 267 228 60,930 3,670 | 15,228 | 415 
Leyland...... 354 126 44,583 2,858 | 11,182 | 391 
West Derby.| 409 377 154,040 | 24,182 | 86,407 | 357 
Blackburn...} 513 286 146,608 | 10,814 | 31,463 | 291 
Salford.......| 869 373 322,592 | 40,143 | 114,941 | 286 





tt A ns CE neni tedad 





Mr Sadler rejoices much over this table. The results, he says, have 
surprised himself; and, indeed, as we shall show, they might well have 
done so. 

The result of his inquiries with respect to France he presents in the 
following table :— 


‘* The legitimate births are, in those departments where there are to 
each inhabitant— 
From 4 to 5 hects. (2 departs.) to every 1000 marriages 5130 
3to4 ... (3do.)... sca si sas 4372 
2to3 ... (30do.)... abe eas sie 4250 
1to2 ... (44do.) .. ies sce ae 4234 
‘o6tor ... (5 do.) ... a mn P 4146 
and‘06'... (1do.) ... ae eee oe = - 2557 


Then comes the shout of exultation as regularly as the Gloria Patri at the 
end of a Psalm. ‘‘Is there any possibility of gainsaying the conclusions 
these facts force upon us ; namely that the fecundity of marriages is regu- 
lated by the density of the population, and inversely to it?” 

Certainly these tables, taken separately, look well for Mr Sadler’s 
theory. He must be a bungling gamester who cannot win when he is 
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suffered to pack the cards his awn way. We must beg leave to shuffle 
them a little; and we will venture to promise opr readers that some 
curious results will follow from the operation. In nine counties of 
England, says Mr Sadler, in which the population is from 100 to 150 on 
the square mile, the births to 100 marriages are 396. He afterwards 
expresses some doubt as to the accuracy of the documents from which 
this estimate has been formed, and rates the number of births as high as 
414. Let him take his choice. We will allow him every advantage. 

In the table which we have quoted, numbered Ixiv., he tells us that in 
Almondness, where the population is 267 to the square mile, there are 
415 births to 100 marriages. The population of Almondness is twice as 
thick as the population of the nine counties referred to in the other table. 
Yet the number of births to a marriage is greater in Almondness than in 
those counties. 

Once more, he tells us that in three counties, in which the population 
was from 300 to 350 on the square mile, the births to 100 marriages 
were 353. He afterwards rates them at 375. Again we say, let him 
take his choice. But from his table of the population of Lancashire it 
appears that, in the hundred of Leyland, where the population is 354 to 
the square mile, the number of births to 100 marriages is 391. Here 
again we have the marriages becoming more fruitful as the population 
becomes denser. 

Let us now shuffle the censuses of England and France together. In two 
English counties which contain from 50 to 100 inhabitants on the square 
mile, the births to 100 marriages are, according to Mr Sadler, 420. But 
in forty-four departments of France, in which there are from one to two 
hecatares to each inhabitant, that is to say, in which the population is from 
125 to 250 or rather more, to the square mile, the number of births to 
100 marriages is 423 and a fraction. 

Again, in five departments of France in which there is less than one 
hecatare to each inhabitant, that is to say, in which the population is 
more than 250 to the square mile, the number of births to 100 marriages 
is 414. and a fraction. But in the four counties of England in which the 
population is from 200 to 250 on the square mile, the number of births to 
100 marriages is, according to one of Mr Sadler’s tables, only 388, and 
by his very highest estimate no more than 402. 

Mr Sadler gives us a long table of all the towns of England and Ire- 
land, which, he tells us, irrefragably demonstrates his principle. We 
assert, and will prove, that these tables are alone sufficient to upset his 
whole theory. 

It is very true that, in the great towns the number of births to a mar- 
riage appears to be smaller than in the less populous towns. But we learn 
some other facts from these tables which we should be glad to know how 
Mr Sadler will explain. We find that the fecundityin towns of fewer 
than 3000 inhabitants is actually much greater than the average fecundity 
of the kingdom, and that the fecundity in towns of between 3000 and 
4000 inhabitants is at least as great as the average fecundity of the king- 
dom. The average fecundity of a marriage in towns of fewer than 3000 
inhabitants is about four ; in towns of between 3000 and 4000 inhabi- 
tants it is 3°60. Now, the average fecundity of England, when it con- 
tained only 160 inhabitants to a square mile, and when, therefore, 
according to the new law of population, the fecundity must have been 
greater than it now is, was only, according to Mr Sadler, 3°66 to a mar- 
riage, To proceed,—the fecundity of a marriage in the English towns 
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of between 4000 and §000 inhabitants is stated at 3°56. But, when we 
turn to Mr Sadler's tble of the counties, we find the fecundity of a mar- 
riage in Warwickshire and Staffordshire rated at only 3'48, and in 
Lancashire and Surrey at only 3°41. 

These facts disprove Mr Sadler’s principle ; and the fact on which he 
lays so much stress—that the fecundity is less in the great towns than in 
the small towns—does not tend in any degree to prove his principle. 
There is not the least reason to believe that the ponulaticn is more dense, 
on a given space, in London or Manchester than in a town of 4000 inha- 
bitants. But it is quite certain that the population is more dense in a 
town of 4000 inhabitants than in Warwickshire or Lancashire. That 
the fecundity of Manchester is less than the fecundity of Sandwich or 
Guildford is a circumstance which has nothing whatever to do with Mr 
Sadler’s theory. But that the fecundity of Sandwich is greater than the 
average fecundity of Kent,—that the fecundity of Guildford is greater 
than the average fecundity of Surrey,—as from his own tables appears to 
be the case,— hese are facts utterly inconsistent with his theory. 

We need not here examine why it is that the human race is less fruit- 
ful in great cities than in small towns or in the open country. The fact 
has long been notorious. We are inclined to attribute it to the same 
causes which tend to abridge human life in great cities,—to general sick- 
liness and want of tone, produced by close air and sedentary employ- 
ments. Thus far, and thus far only, we agree with Mr Sadler, that, 
when population is crowded together in such masses that the general 
health and energy of the frame are impaired by the condensation, and by 
the habits attending on the condensation, then the fecundity of the race 
diminishes. But this is evidently a check of the same class with war, 
pat a and famine. It is a check for the operation of which Mr 

althus has allowed. 

That any condensation which does not affect the general health will 
affect fecundity, is not only not proved—it is disproved—by Mr Sadler’s 
own tables. 

Mr Sadler passes on to Prussia, and sums up his information respecting 
that country as follows :— 










Births to Births to Births to 
















: Number 

Inhabitants on a Square 6 100 100 100 
Mile, German. Provinces. | Marriages, | Marriages, | Marriages, 
1754- 1784. Busching. 

Under 1000 434 472 503 

1000 to 2000 414 455 454 

2000 to 3000 384 424 426 

3000 to 4000 365 408 394 





After the table comes the boast as usual : 


‘* Thus is the law of population deduced from the registers of Prussia 
also: and were the argument to pause here, it is conclusive. The 
results obtained from the registers of this and the preceding countries, ex- 
hibiting, as they do most clearly, the principle of human increase, it is 
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utterly impossible should have been the work of chance; on the contrary, 
the regularity with which the facts class themselv¢s in conformity with 
that principle, and the striking analogy which the whole of them bear to 
each other, demonstrate equally the design of Nature, and the certainty 
of its accomplishment,” 


We are sorry to disturb Mr Sadler’s complacency, But, in our opinion, 
this table completely disproves his whole principle. If we read the 
columns perpendicularly, indeed, they seem to be in his favour. But how 
stands the case if we read horizontally? Does Mr Sadler believe that, 
during the thirty years which elapsed between 1754 and 1784, the 
population of Prussia had been diminishing? No fact in history is better 
ascertained than that, during the long peace which followed the seven 
years’ war, it increased with great rapidity. Indeed, if the fecundity 
were what Mr Sadler states it to have been, it must have increased with 
great rapidity. Yet, the ratio of births to marriages is greater in 1784 
than in 1754, and that in every province. It is, therefore, perfectly clear 
that the fecundity does not diminish whenever the density of the popula- 
tion increases. 

We will try another of Mr Sadler’s tables : 


TABLE LXXXI. 


Showing the Estimated Prolificness of Marriages in°“England at the close 
of the Seventeenth Century. 


Daneel 


Number ,| One An- | Number | Children | Total 
Places. of nual Mar- 0 toone | Number 
Inhabitants. | riage, to | Marriages| Marriage. | of Births. 











eS 

















London........--0000. 530,000 106 5,000 4° 20,000 
Large Towns........ $70,000 128 6,800 4'5 30,000 
Small Towns and 

Country Places 


\ | 4,100,000 I4r | 29,200 4'8 140, 160 


5,500,000 | 134 | 41,000 4°65 | 190,760 


a a a eg a ATR cea Mm a 





Standing by itself, this table, like most of the others, seems to support 
Mr Sadler’s theory. But surely London, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, was far more thickly peopled than the kingdom of England now 
is. Yet the fecundity in London at the close of the seventeenth century 
was 4; and the average fecundity of the whole kingdom now is not more, 
according to Mr Sadler, than 33. Then again, the large towns in 1700 
were far more thickly peopled than Westmoreland and the North Riding 
of Yorkshire now are. Yet the fecundity in those large towns was then 
4°5. And Mr Sadler tells us that it is now only 4°2 in Westmoreland and 
the North Riding. 

It is scarcely nevessary to say anything about the censuses of the 
Netherlands, as Mr Sadler himself confesses that there is some difficulty 
in reconciling them with his theory, and helps out his awkward explana- 
tion by supposing, quite gratuitously, as it seems to us, that the official 
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documents are inaccurate. The argument which he has drawn from the 
United States will defain us but for a very short time. He has not told 
us,—perhaps he had not the means of telling us,—what proportion the 
number of births in the different parts of that country bears to the num- 
ber of marriages. He shows that in the thinly peopled states the number 
. of children bears a greater proportion to the number of grown-up people 
than in the old states ; and this, he conceives, is a sufficient proof that 
the condensation of the population is unfavourable to fecundity. We 
deny the inference altogether. Nothing can be more obvious than the 
explanation of the phenomenon. The back settlements are for the most 
part peopled by emigration from the old states; and emigrants are 
almost always breeders. They are almost always vigorous people in the 

rime of life. Mr Sadler himself, in another part of his book, in which 
fe tries very unsuccessfully to show that the rapid multiplication of the 
people of America is principally owing to emigration from Europe, states 
this fact in the plainest manner : 


** Nothing is more certain, than that emigration is almost universally 
supplied by ‘single persons in the beginning of mature life ;’ nor, 
secondly, that such persons, as Dr. Franklin long ago asserted, ‘ marry 
and raise families.’ 

‘¢ Nor is this all. It is not more true, that emigrants, gencrally speak- 
ing, consist of individuals in the prime of life, than that ‘they are the 
most active and vigorous’ of that age, as Dr Seybert describes them to 
be. They are, as it eae the principle at issue, a sclect class, even 
compared with that of their own age, generally considered. Their very 
object in leaving their native countries is to settle im life, a phrase that 
needs no explanation ; and they do so. No equal number of human 
beings, therefore, have ever given so large or rapid an increase to a com- 
munity as ‘settlers’ have invariably done.” 


It is perfectly clear that children are more numerous in the back settle- 
ments of America than in the maritime states, not because unoccupied 
land makes people prolific, but because the most prolific people go to the 
unoccupied land. 

Mr Sadler having, as he conceives, fully established his theory of popu- 
lation by statistical evidence, proceeds to prove, ‘‘ that it is in unison, 
or rather required by the principles of physiology.” The difference 
between himself and his opponents he states as follows :-— 


** In pursuing this part of my subject, I must begin by reminding the 
reader of the difference between those who hold the superfecundity of 
mankind and myself, in regard to those principles which will form the 
basis of the present argument. They contend, that production precedes 
population ; I, on the contrary, maintain that population precedes, and 
is indeed the cause of, production. ‘They teach that man breeds up to the 
capital, or in proportion to the abundance of the food, he possesses : I 
assert, that he is comparatively sterile when he is wealthy, and that he 
breeds in proportion to his poverty; not meaning, however, by that 
poverty, a state of privation approaching to actual starvation, any more 
than, I suppose, they would contend, that extreme and culpable excess is 
the grand patron of population. In a word, they hold that a state of 
ease and afflyence is the great promoter of prolificness, I maintain that 
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a considerable degree of labour, and even privation, is a more efficient 
cause of an increased degree of human fecundity.” 


To prove this point, he quotes Aristotle, Hippocrates, Dr Short, Dr 
Gregory, Dr Perceval, M. Villermi, Lord Bacon, and Rousseau. We 
will not dispute about it ; for it seems quite clear to us that if he suc-. 
ceeds in establishing it he overturns his own theory. If men breed in 
proportion to their poverty, as he tells us here,—and at the same time 
breed in inverse proportion to their numbers, as he told us before,—it 
necessarily follows that the poverty of men must be in inverse proportion 
to their numbers. Inverse proportion, indeed, as we have shown, is not 
the phrase which expresses Mr Sadler’s meaning. To speak more 
correctly, it follows, from his own positions, that, if one population be 
thinner than another, it will also be poorer. Is this the fact? Mr 
Sadler tells us, in one of those tables which we have already quoted, that 
in the United States the population is four to a square mile, and the 
fecundity 5'22 to a marriage, and that in Russia the population is 
twenty-three to a square mile, and the fecundity 4°94 to a marriage. Is 
the North American labourer poorer than the Russian boor? If not, 
what becomes of Mr Sadler’s argument ? 

The most decisive proof of Mr Sadler’s theory, according to him, is 
that which he has kept for the last. It is derived from the registers of 
the English Peerage. The peers, he says, and says truly, are the class 
with respect to whom we possess the most accurate statistical information. 


‘* Touching their sznzder, this has been accurately known and recorded 
ever since the order has existed in the country. For several centuries 
past, the addition to it of a single individual has been a matter of public 
Interest and notoriety : this hereditary honour conferring not personal 
dignity merely, but important privileges, and being almost always 
identified with great wealth and influence. The records relating to it are 
kept with the most scrupulous attention, not only by heirs and expect- 
ants, but they are appealed to by more distant connections, as conferring 
distinction on all who can claim such affinity. Hence there are few dis- 
putes concerning successions to this rank, but such as go back to very 
remote periods. In later times, the marriages, births, and deaths, of the 
nobility, have not only been registered by and known to those personally 
interested, but have been published periodically, and, consequently, 
subject to perpetual correction and revision ; while many of the most 
powerful motives which can influence the human mind conspire to preserve 
these records from the slightest falsification. Compared with these, 
therefore, all other registers, or reports, whether of sworn searchers or 
others, are incorrectness itself.” 


Mr Sadler goes on to tell us that the peers are a marrying class, and 
that their general longevity proves them to bea healthy class. Still peer- 
ages often become extinct ;—and from this fact he infers that they are a 
sterile class. So far, says he, from increasing in geometrical progression, 
they do not even keep up their numbers. ‘‘ Nature interdicts their 
increase.” 


“ Thus,” says he, “in all ages of the world, and in every nation of it, 
have the highest ranks of the community been the most sterile, and the 
lowest thé most prolific. As it respects our own country, from the lowest 
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grade of society, the Irish peasant, to the highest, the British peer, this 
remains a conspifmous truth ; and the regulation of the degree of 
fecundity conformably to this principle, through vhe intermediate grada- 
tions of society, constitutes one of the features of the system developed in 
these pages.” 


We take the issue which Mr Sadler has himself offered. We agree 
with him, that the registers of the English Peerage are of far higher 
authority than any other statistical documents. We are content that by 
those registers his principle should be judged. And we meet him by 
positively denying his facts. We assert that the English nobles are not 
only not a sterile, but an eminently prolific, part of the community. Mr 
Sadler concludes that they are sterile, merely because peerages often be- 
come extinct. Is this the HY aa way of ascertaining the point? Is it 
thus that he avails himself of those registers on the accuracy and fulness 
of which he descants so largely ? Surely his right course would have been 
to count the marriages, and the number of births in the Peerage. This 
he has not done ;—but we have done it. And what is the result ? 

It appears from the last edition of Debrett’s /verage, published in 
1828, that there were at that time 287 peers of the United Kingdom, who 
had been married once or oftener. The whole number of marriages con- 
tracted by these 287 peers was 333. The number of children by these 
marriages was 1437,—more than five to a peer,—more than 43 to a 
marriage,—more, that is to say, than the average number in those 
counties of England in which, according to Mr Sadler’s own statement, 
the fecundity is the greatest. 

But this is not all. These marriages had not, in 1828, produced their 
full effect. Some of them had been very lately contracted. In a very 
large proportion of them there was every probability of additional issue. 
To allow for this probability, we may safely add one to the average 
which we have already obtained, and rate the fecundity of a noble mar- 
riage in England at 5°3 ;—higher than the fecundity which Mr Sadler 
assigns to the people of the United States. Even if we do not make this 
allowance, the average fecundity of the marriages of peers is higher by 
one-fifth than the average fecundity of marriagés throughout the kingdom. 
And this is the sterile class! This is the class which ‘‘ Nature has in- 
terdicted from increasing!” The evidence to which Mr Sadler has 
himself appealed proves that his principle is false,—utterly false,— wildly 
and extravagantly false. It proves that a class, living during half of 
every year in the most crowded population in the world, brecds faster 
than those who live in the country ;—that the class which enjoys the 

reatest degree of luxury and ease breeds faster than the class which un- 
ie labour and privation. To talk a little in Mr Sadler’s style, we 
must own that we are ourselves surprised at the results which our exami- 
nation of the peerage has brought out. We certainly should have thought 
that the habits of fashionable life, and long residence even in the most 
airy parts of so great a city as London, would have been more unfavour- 
able to the fecundity of the higher orders than they appear to be. 

Peerages, it is true, often become extinct. But it is quite clear, from 
what we have stated, that this is not because peeresses are barren. There 
is no difficulty in discovering what the causes really are. In the first 
place, most of the titles of our nobles are limited to heirs male ; so that, 
though the average fecundity of a noble marriage is upwards of five, yet, 
for the purpose of keeping up a peerage, it cannot be reckoned at much 
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more than two and a half. Secondly, though the peers are, as Mr Sadler 
says, a marrying class, the younger sons of peers 4.e decidedly not a 
marrying class ; so that a peer, though he has at Jeast as great a chance 
of having 2 son as his neighbours, has less chance than they of having a 
collateral heir. 

We have now disposed, we think, of Mr Sadler’s ‘principle of popula- 
tion. Our readers must, by this time, be pretty well satisfied as to his 
qualifications for setting up theories of his own. We will, therefore, 
present them with a few instances of the skill and fairness which he shows 
when he undertakes to pull down the theories of other men. The doc- 
trine of Mr Malthus, that population, if not checked by want, by vice, by 
excessive mortality, or by the prudent self-denial of individuals, would 
increase in a geometric progression, is, in Mr Sadler’s opinion, at once 
false and atrocious. 

‘© It may at once be denied,” says he, ‘‘ that human increase proceeds 
geometrically ; and for this simple but decisive reason, that the existence 
of a geometrical ratio of increase in the works of nature is neither true 
nor possible. It would fling into utter confusion all order, time, magni- 
tude, and space.” 

This is as curious a specimen of reasoning as any that has been offered 
to the world since the days when theories were founded on the principle 
that nature abhorsa vacuum. We proceed a few pages farther, however ; 
and we then find that geometric progression is unnatural only in those 
cases in which Mr Malthus conceives that it exists ; and that, in all cases 
in which Mr Malthus denies the existence of a geomctric ratio, nature 
changes sides, and adopts that ratio as the rule of increase. 

Mr Malthus holds that subsistence will increase only in an arithmetical 
ratio. ‘‘ As far as nature has to do with the question,” says Mr Sadler, 
‘‘men might, for instance, plant twice the number of peas, and breed 
from a double number of the same animals, with equal prospect of their 
multiplication.” Now, if Mr Sadler thinks that, as far as nature is con- 
cerned, four sheep will double as fast as two, and eight as fast as four, 
how can he deny that the gcometrical ratio of increase does exist in the 
works of nature? Or has he a definition of his own for geometrical pro- 
gression, as well as for inverse proportion ? 

Mr Malthus, and those who agree with him, have generally referred to 
the United States, as a country in which the human race increases in a 
geometrical ratio, and have fixed on thirty-five years as the term in which 
the population of that country doubles itself. Mr Sadler contends that 
it is physically impossible for a people to double in twenty-five years ; 
nay, that thirty-five years is far too short a period,—that the Americans 
do not double by procreation in less than forty-seven years,—and that 
a rapid increase of their numbers is produced by emigration from 

urope. 

Emigration has certainly had some effect in increasing the population 
of the United States. But so great has the rate of that increase been 
that, after making full allowance for the effect of emigration, there will 
be a residue, attributable to procreation alone, amply sufficient to double 
the population in twenty-five years. 

r Sadler states the results of the four censuses as follows :—~ 3 


“There were, of white inhabitants, in the whole of the United States 


in 1790, 3,093,111; in 1800, 4,309,656; in 1810, 5,862,093; and in 
1820, 7 8bi, 710. The increase, "in the first term, being 39 per cent, ; 
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that in the second, 36 per cent.; and that in the third and last, 33 per 
cent, It is superfi@ious to say, that it is utterly impossible to deduce the 
geometric theory of human increase, whatever be the period of duplica- 
tion, from such terms as these.” 


Mr Sadler is a bad arithmetician. The increase in the last term is 
not as he states it, 33 per cent., but more than 34 per cent. Now, an 
increase of 32 per cent. in ten years, is more than sufficient to double the 
population in twenty-five years. And there is, we think, very strong 
reason to believe that the white population of the United States does 
increase by 32 per cent. every ten years. : 

Our reason is this. There is in the United States a class of persons 
whose numbers are not increased by emigration,—the negro slaves. 
During the interval which elapsed between the census of 1810 and the 
census of 1820, the change in their numbers must have been produced by 
data and by procreation alone. Their situation, though much 
nappier than that of the wretched beings who cultivate the sugar planta- 
tions of Trinidad and Demerara, cannot be supposed to be more favour- 
able to health and fecundity than that of free labourers. In 1810, the 
slave-trade had been but recently abolished ; and there were in conse- 
quence many more male than female slaves,—a circumstance, of course, 
very unfavourable to procreation. Slaves are perpetually passing into 
the class of freemen ; but no freeman ever descends into servitude ; so 
that the census will not exhibit the whole effect of the procreatian which 
really takes place. 

We find, by the census of 1810, that the number of slaves in the Union 
was then 1,191,000. In 1820, they had incrcased to 1,538,000. ‘That 
is to say, in ten years, they had increased 29 per cent.—within three per 
cent. of that rate of increase which would double their numbers in 
twenty-five years. We may, we think, fairly calculate that, if the 
female slaves had been as numerous as the males, and if no manumis- 
sions had taken place, the census of the slave population would have 
exhibited an increase of 32 per cent. in ten years. 

If we are right in fixing on 32 per cent. as the rate at which the white 
population of America increases by procreation in ten years, it will 
follow that, during the last ten years of the eightcenth century, nearly 
one-sixth of the increase was the effect of emigration ; from 1800 to 1810, 
about one-ninth ; and from 1810 to 1820, about one-seventeenth. This 
is what we should have expected ; for it is clear that, unless the number 
of emigrants be constantly increasing, it must, as compared with the 
resident population, be relatively decreasing. The number of persons 
added to the population of the United States by emigration, between 
1810 and 1820, would be nearly 120,000. From the data furnished by 
Mr Sadler himself, we should be inclined to think that this would be a 
fair estimate. 


** Dr Seybert says, that the passengers to ten of the principal ports of 
the United States, in the year 1817, amounted to 22,235; of whom 
11,977 were from Great Britain and Ireland ; 4164 from Germany and 
Holland ; 1245 from France; 58 from Italy; 2901 from the British 
possessions in North America ; 1569 from the West Indies ; and from all 
other countries, 321. These, however, we may conclude, with the editor | 
of Styles’s Register, were far short of the number that arrived.” 
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We have not the honour of knowing either Dr Seybert or the editor of 
Styles’s Register. We cannot, therefore, decide on tlyir respective claims 
to our confidence so peremptorily as Mr Sadler thinks fit to do. Nor can we 
agree to what Mr Sadler very gravely assigns as a reason for disbelieving 
Dr Seybert’s testimony. ‘‘Such accounts,” he says, “if not wilfully 
exaggerated, must always fall short of the truth.” It would be a curious 
question of casuistry to determine what a man ought to do in a case in 
which he cannot tell the truth except by being guilty of wilful exaggera- 
tion. We will, however, suppose, with Mr Sadler, that Dr Seybert, 
finding himself compelled to choose between two sins, preferred telling a 
falsehood to exaggerating ; and that he has‘consequently underrated the 
number of emigrants. We will take it at double of the Doctor's estimate, 
and suppose that, in 1817, 45,000 Europeans crossed to the United 
States. Now, it must be remembered that the year 1817 was a year of 
the severest and most general distress over all Europe,—a year of scarcity 
everywhere, and of cruel famine in some places. ‘There can, therefore, 
be no doubt that the emigration of 1817 was very far above the average, 
probably more than three times that of an ordinary year. Till the year 
1815, the war rendered it almost impossible to emigrate to the United 
States either from England or from the Continent. If we suppose the 
average emigration of the remaining years to have been 16,000, we shall 
probably not be much mistaken. In 1818 and 1819, the number was 
certainly much beyond that average ; in 1815 and 1816, probably much 
below it. But, evenif we were to suppose that, in every year from the 
peace to 1820, the number of emigrants had been as high as we have sup- 
posed it to be in 1817, the increase by procreation among the white 
inhabitants of the United States would still appear to be about 30 per 
cent. in ten years. 

Mr Sadler acknowledges that Cobbett exaggerates the number of emi- 
grants when he states it at 150,000 a year. Yet even this estimate, 
absurdly great as it is, would not be sufficient to explain the increase of 
the population of the United States on Mr Sadler’s principles. He is, 
he tells us, ‘‘ convinced that doubling in 35 years is a far more rapid 
duplication than ever has taken place in that country from procreation 
only.” An increase of 20 per cent. in ten years, by procreation, would 
therefore be the very utmost that he would allow to be possible. We 
have already shown, by reference to the census of the slave population, 
that this doctrine is quite absurd. And, if we suppose it to be sound, we 
shall be driven to the conclusion that above eight hundred thousand 
people emigrated from Europe to the United States in a space of little 
more than five years. The whole increase of the white population from 
1810 to 1820 was within a few hundreds of 2,000,000. If we are to attri- 
bute to procreation only 20 per cent. on the number returned by the 
census of 1810, we shall have about 830,000 persons to account for in 
some other way ;—and to suppose that the emigrants who went to America 
between the peace of 1815 and the census of 1820, with the children who 
were born to them there, would make up that number, would be the 
height of absurdity. 

We could say much more ; but we think it quite unnecessary at present. 
We have shown that Mr Sadler is careless in the collection of facts, — 
that he is incapable of reasoning on facts when he has collected them,— 
that he does not understand the simplest terms of science,—that he has 
enounced a proposition of which he does not know the meaning,—that 
the proposition which he means to enounce, and which he tries to prove, 
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leads directly to all those consequences which he represents as impious 
and immoral,—and that, from the very documents to which he has him- 
self appealed, it may be demonstated that his theory is false. We may, 
perhaps, resume the subject when his next volume appears. Meanwhile, 
we hope that he will delay its publication until he has learned a little 
arithmetic, and unlearned a great deal of eloquence. 
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SADLER’S REFUTATION REFUTED. 
(JANUARY 1831.) 


A Refutation of an Article in the Edinburgh Review (No. CII.) entttled, 
** Sadler’s Law of Population, and disproof of Human Superfecundity;” con- 
taining also Additional rte of the Principle enunciated in that Treatise, 
Sounded on the Censuses of different Countries recently published. By M1cHAEL 
THOMAS SADLER, M.P. 8vo. London: 1830. 


* Before anything came out against my Essay, I was told I must prepare myself 
for a storm coming against it, it being resolved by some men that it was necessary that 
book of mine should, as it is phrased, be run down.”—Joun LOCKE. 


WE have, in violation of our usual practice, transcribed Mr Sadler's title- 
page from top to bottom, motto and all. The parallel implied between 
the Essay on the Human Understanding and the Essay on Superfecundity 
is exquisitely laughable. We can match it, however, with mottoes as 
ludicrous. We remember to have heard of a dramatic piece, entitled 
‘* News from Camperdown,” written soon after Lord Duncan’s victory, 
by a man once as much in his own good graces as Mr Sadler 1s, and now 
as much forgotten as Mr Sadler will soon be, Robert Heron. His piece 
was brought upon the stage, and damned, ‘‘as it is phrased,” in the 
second act; but the author, thinking that it had been unfairly and 
unjustly ‘* run down,” published it, in order to put his critics to shame, 
with this motto from Swift : ‘* When a true genius appears in the world, 
you may know him by this mark—that the dunces are all in confederacy 
against him.” We remember another anccdote, which may perhaps be 
acceptable to so zealous a churchman as Mr Sadler. A certain Antino- 
mian preacher, the oracle of a barn, in a county of which we do not think 
it proper to mention the name, finding that divinity was not by itself a 
sufficiently lucrative profession, resolved to combine with it that of dog- 
stealing. He was, by ill-fortune, detected in several offences of this 
description, and was in consequence brought before two justices, who, in 
virtue of the powers given them by an act of parliament, sentenced him 
toa whipping for each theft. The degrading punishment inflicted on 
the pastor naturally thinned the flock ; and the poor man was in danger 
of wanting bread. He accordingly put forth a handbill solemnly pro- 
testing his innocence, describing his sufferings, and appealing to the 
Christian charity of the public; and to his pathetic address he prefixed 
this most appropriate text : “ Thrice was T beaten with rods.—S¢ Pazl’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians.” We did not perceive that, though St Paul 
had been scourged, no number of whippings, however severe, will of 
themselves entitle a man to be considered as an apostle. Mr Sadler seems 
to us to have fallen into a somewhat similar error. He should remember 
that, though Locke may have been laughed at, so has Sir Claudius 
Hunter ; and that it takes something more than the laughter of all the 
world to make a Locke. 

The body of this pamphlet by no means justifics the parallel so mo- 
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destly insinuated on the title-page. Yet we must own that, though Mr 
Sadler has not risep to the level of Locke, he has done what was almost 
as difficult, if not as honourable—he has fallen below his own. ‘ He is at 
best a bad writer. His arrangement is an elaborate confusion, His style 
has been constructed, with great care, in such a manner as to produce 
the least possible effect by means of the greatest possible number of 
words. Aspiring to the exalted character of a Christian philosopher, he 
can never preserve through a single paragraph either the calmness of a 
philosopher or the meekness of a Christian. His ill-nature would make 
a. very little wit formidable. But, happily, his efforts to wound resemble 
those of a juggler’s snake. The bags of poison are full, but the fang is 
wanting. In this foolish pamphlet, all the unpleasant peculiarities of his 
style and temper are brought out in the strongest manner. He is from 
the beginning to the end in a paroxysm of rage, and would certainly do us 
some mischief if he knew how. We will give a single instance for the 
present. Others will present themselves as we proceed. We laughed at 
some doggerel verses which he cited, and which we, never having seen 
them before, suspected to be his own. We are now sure that if the 
principle on which Solomon decided a famous case.of filiation were correct, 
there can be no doubt as to the justice of our suspicion. Mr Sadler, who, 
whatever elements of the poctical character he may lack, possesses the 
poetical irritability in an abundance which might have sufficed for Homer 
himself, resolved to retaliate on the person, who, as he supposed, had 
reviewed him. He has, accordingly, ransacked some collection of college 
verses, in the hope of finding, among the performances of his supposed 
antagonist, something as bad as his own. And we must in fairness admit 
that he has succeeded pretty well. We must admit that the gentleman 
in question sometimes put into his exercises, at seventeen, almost as great 
nonsense as Mr Sandler is in the habit of putting into his books at sixty. 

Mr Sadler complains that we have devoted whole pages to mere abuse 
of him. We deny the charge. We have, indeed, characterised, in terms 
of just reprehension, that spirit which shows itself in every part of his 
prolix work. Those terms of reprehension we are by no means inclined 
toretract ; and we conceive that we might have used much stronger 
expressions, without the least offence either to truth ortodecorum. There 
is a limit prescribed to us by our sensc of what is due to ourselves. But 
we think that no indulgence is due to Mr Sadler. A writer who distinctly 
announces that he has not conformed to the candour of the age—who 
makes it his boast that he expresses himself throughout with the greatest 
plainness and freedom—and whose constant practice proves that by 
plainness and freedom he means coarseness and rancour—-has no right to 
expect that others shall remember courtesics which he has forgotten, or 
shall respect one who has ceased to respect himself. 

Mr Sadler declares that he has never vilified Mr Malthus personally, 
and has confined himself to attacking the doctrines which that gentleman 
maintains. We should wish to leave that point to the decision of all who 
have read Mr Sadler’s book, or any twenty pages of it. To quote parti- 
cular instances of a temper which penetrates and inspires the whole work, 
is to weaken our charge. Yet, that we may not be suspected of flinching, 
we will give two specimens,—-the two first which occur to our recollection, 
‘Whose minister is it that speaks thus?” says Mr Sadler, after misrepre- 
senting in a most extraordinary manner, though, we are willing to believe, 
unintentionally, one of the positions of Mr Malthts. ‘‘ Whose minister 
is it that speaks thus? ‘That of the lover and avenger of little children ?” 
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Again, Mr Malthus recommends, erroneously perhaps, but assuredly from 
humane motives, that alms, when given, should be given very sparingly. 
Mr Sadltr quotes the recommendation, and adds the following courteous 
comment :—‘‘ The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.’”’” We cannot 
think that a writer who indulges in these indecent and unjust attacks on 
professional and personal character has any right to complain of our 
sarcasms on his metaphors and rhymes, 

We will now proceed to examine the reply which Mr Sadler has thought 
fit to make to our arguments. He begins by attacking our remarks on the 
origin of evil. They are, says he, too profound for common apprehen- 
sion ; and he hopes that they are too profound for our own. That they 
seem profound to him we can well believe. Profundity, in its secondary 
as in its primary sense, is a relative term. When Grildrig was nearly 
drowned in the Brobdignagian cream-jug he doubtless thought it very 
deep. But to common apprehension our reasoning would, we are per- 
suaded, appear perfectly simple. 

The theory of Mr Malthus, says Mr Sadler, cannot be true, because it 
asserts the existence of a great and terrible evil, and is therefore incon- 
sistent with the goodness of God. We answer thus. We know that 
there are in the world great and terrible evils. In spite of these evils, we 
believe in the goodness of God. Why may we not then continue to be- 
lieve in his goodness, though another evil should be added to the list ? 

How does Mr Sadler answer this? Merely by telling us,that we are too 
wicked to be reasoned with. He completely shrinks from the question ; 
a question, be it remembered, not raised by us—a question which we 
should have felt strong objections to raising unnecessarily—a question put 
forward by himself, as intimately connected with the subject of his two 
ponderous volumes. He attempts to carp at detached parts of our rea- 
soning on the subject. With what success he carries on this guerilla war 
after declining a general action with the main body of our argument our 
readers shall see. 


‘The Reviewer sends me to Paley, whois, I confess, rather more in- 
telligible on the subject, and who, fortunately, has decided the very point 
in dispute. I will first give the words of the Reviewer, who, when speaking 
of my general argument regarding the magnitude of the evils, moral and 

hysical, implied in the theory I oppose, sums up his ideas thus :—‘ Mr 
adler says, that it is not a light or transient evil, but a great and perma- 
nent evil. What then? The question of the origin of evil is a question 
of ay or no,—wxot a question of MORE or LESS.’ But what says Paley? 
His express rule is this, that ‘when we cannot resolve all appearances 
into benevolence of design, we make the FEW give place to the MANY, the 
LITTLE ¢o the GREAT ; that we take our judgement from a large and decided 
preponderancy.’ Now in weighing these two authorities, directly at issue 
on this point, I think there will be little trouble in determining which we 
shall make ‘to give place ;’ or, if we ‘look toa large and decided pre- 
ponderancy’ of either talent, learning, or benevolence, from whom we 
shall ‘take our judgment.’ The effrontery, or, to speak more charitably, 
the ignorance of a reference to Paley on this subject, and in this instance, 
is really marvellous.” 


Now, does not Mr Sadler see that the very words which he quotes from 
Paley contain in themselves a refutation of his whole argument? Paley 
says, indeed, as every man in his senses would say, that in a certain case, 
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which he has specified, the more and the less come into question. But 
in what case? ‘* When we cazzot resolve all appearances into the bene- 
volence of design.” It is better that there should bea little evil than a 
great deal of evil. This is self-evident. But it is also self-evident, that no 
evil is better than a little evil, Why, then, is there any evil? It is 
a mystery which we cannot solve. It is a mystery which Paley, by the 
very words which Mr Sadler has quoted, acknowledges himself unable to 
solve ; and it is because he cannot solve that mystery that he proceeds 
to take into consideration the more and the less. Believing in the divine 
goodness, we must necessarily believe that the evils which exist are neces- 
sary to avert greater evils, But what those preater evils are, we do not 
know. How the happiness of any part of the sentient creation would 
be in any respect diminished if, for example, children cut their teeth 
without pain, we cannot understand. The case is exactly the same with 
the principle of Mr Malthus. If superfecundity exists, it exists, no doubt, 
because it is a less evil than some other evil which otherwise would exist. 
Can Mr Sadler prove that this is an impossibility ? 

One single expression which Mr Sadler employs on this subject is 
sufficient to show how utterly incompetent he is to discuss it. ‘* On 
the Christian hypothesis,” says he, ‘‘no doubt exists as to the origin 
of evil.” He does not, we think, understand what is meant by the 
origin of evil. The Christian Scriptures profess to give no solution of 
that mystery. They relate facts: but they leave the metaphysical ques- 
tion undetermined. They tell us that man fell ; but why he was not so 
constituted as to be incapable of falling, or why the Supreme Being has 
not mitigated the consequences of the Fall more than they actually hate 
been mitigated, the Scriptures did not tell us, and, it may without pre- 
sumption be said, could not tell us, unless we had been creatures 
different from what we are. There is something, either in the nature of 
our faculties or in the nature of the machinery employed by us for the 
pu of reasoning, which condemns us, on this and similar subjects, to 

opeless ignorance. Man can understand these high matters only by 
ceasing to be man, just as a fly can understand a lemma of Newton only 
by ceasing to be a fly. To make it an objection to the Christian system 
that it gives us no solution of these difficulties, is to make it an objection to 
the Christian system that it is a system formed for human beings. Of the 
puzzles of the Academy, there is not one which does not apply as strongly 
to Deism as to Christianity, and to Atheism as to Deism. There are 
difficulties in everything. Yet we are sure that something must be true. 

If revelation speaks on the subject of the origin of evil it speaks only to 
discourage dogmatism and temerity. In the most ancient, the most 
beautiful, and the most profound of all works on the subject, the Book 
of Job, both the sufferer who complains of the divine government, and 
the injudicious advisers who attempt to defend it on wrong principles, are 
silenced by the voice of supreme wisdom, and reminded that the question 
is beyond the reach of the human intellect. St Paul silences the 
supposed objector, who strives to force him into controversy, in the same 
manner, The church has been, ever since the apostolic times, agitated 
by this question, and by a question which is inseparable from it, the 
question of fate and free-will. The greatest theologians and philosophers 
have acknowledged that these things were too high for them, and have 
contented themselves with hinting at what seemed to be the most prob- 
able solution. What says Johnson? “ All our effort ends in belief that 
for the evils of life there is some good reason, and in confession that the 
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reason cannot bé found,” ‘What says Paley? ‘‘ Of the origin of evil no 
universal solution has’ ‘been discovered. I mean,no solution which 
reaches to all cases of tomplaint.—The consideration of goes laws, 
altiooy it may costce® the -question of the origin of evil very nearly, 
which I think it does, rests in views disproportionate to our faculties, and 
in a knowledge which we do not possess. It serves rather to account for 
the obscurity of the subject, than to supply us with distinct answers to 
our difficulties.” ‘What says presumptuous ignorance? ‘*No doubt 
whatever exists as to the origin of evil.” It is remarkable that Mr Sadler 
does not tell us what his solution is, The world, we suspect, will lose 
little by his silence. 
, He falls on the reviewer again. 


” Though I have shown,” says he, ‘and on authorities from which 
none can lightly differ, not only the cruelty and immorality which this 
system necessarily involves, but its most revolting feature, its gross par- 
tiality, he has wholly suppressed this, the most important part of my 
argument; as even the bare notice of it would have instantly exposed the 
sophistry to which he has had recourse. If, however, he would fairly 
meet the whole question, let him show me that ‘ hydrophobia,’ which he 
gives as an example of the laws of God and nature, is a calamity to which 
the poor alone are liable ; or that ‘malaria,’ which, with singular in- 
felicity, he has chosen as an illustration of the fancied evils of population, 
is a respecter of persons.” 


We said nothing about this argument, as Mr Sadler calls it, merely 
because we did not think it worth while; and we are half ashamed to say 
anything about it now. But, since Mr Sadler is so urgent for an answer, 
he shall have one. If there is evil, it must be either partial or universal. 
Which is the better of the two? Hydrophobia, says this great philo- 
sopher, is no argument against the divine goodness, because mad dogs 
bite rich and poor alike ; but if the rich were exempted, and only nine 
people suffered for ten who suffer now, hydrophobia would forthwith, 
simply because it would produce less evil than at present, become an 
argument against the divine goodness! To state such a proposition, is 
to refute it. And is not the malaria a respecter of persons? It infests 
Romé. Does it infest London? There are complaints peculiar to 
the tropical countries. There are others which are found only in moun- 
tainous districts ; others which are confined to marshy regions ; others 
again which run in particular families. Is not this partiality? Why is 
it more inconsistent with the divine goodness that poor men should 
suffer an evil from which rich men are exempt, than that a particular 
portion of the community should inherit gout, scrofula, insanity, and 
other maladies? And are there no miseries under which, in fact, the 
poor alone are suffering ? Mr Sadler himself acknowledges, in this very 
paragraph, that there are such ; but he tells us that these calamities are 
the effects of misgovernment, and that this misgovernment is the effect of 
political economy. Be it so. But does he not see that he is only remov- 
ing the difficulty one step further? Why does Providence suffer men, 
whose minds are filled with false and pernicious notions, to have power 
in the state? For good ends, we doubt not, if the fact be so; but for 
ends inscrutable to us, who see only a small part of the vast scheme, and 
who see that small part only for a short period. Does Mr Sadler doubt 
that the Supreme Being has power as absolute over the revolutions of 
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political as over the organisation of natural bodiés? Surely not: and, if 
not, we do not see that he vindicates the ways of Providence by attribut- 
ing the distresses, which the poor, as he confesses, endure, to nn error in 
legislation rather than to a law of physiology. ‘Turn the questioti as we 
may, disguise it as we may, we shall find that it- at last sepolved itself into 
the same great enigma,—the origin of physical and moral evil: an enigma 
which the highest human intellects have given up in despair, but whith 
Mr Sadler thinks himself perfectly able to solve. 

He next accuses us of having paused Iong on verbal ¢riticism. We 
certainly did object to his improper use of the words ‘‘ inverse variation.” 
Mr Sadler complains of this with his usual bitterness. 


**Now what is the Reviewer's quarrel with me on this occasion? 
That he does not understand the meaning of my terms? No. He 
acknowledges the contrary. That I have not fully explained the sense 
in which I have used them? No. An explanation, he knows, is im- 
mediately subjoined, though he has carefully suppressed it. That I have 
varied the sense in which I have applied them? No. I challenge him 
to show it. But he nevertheless goes on for many pages together in 
arguing against what he knows, and, in fact, acknowledges, 1 did not 
mean ; and then turns round and argues again, though much more feebly, 
indeed, against what he says I did mean! Now, even had I been in 
error as to the use of a word, I appeal to the. reader whether such an 
unworthy and disingenuous course would not, if generally pursued, make 
controversy on all subjects, however important, that into which, in such 
hands, it always degenerates—a dispute about words.” 


The best way to avoid controversies about words is to use words in 
their proper senses, Mr Sadler may think our objection captious ; but 
how he can think it disingenuous we do not well understand. If we had 
represented him as meaning what we knew that he did not mean, we 
should have acted in a disgraceful manner. But we did not represent 
him, and he allows that we did not represent him, as meaning what he 
did not mean. We blamed him, and with perfect justice and propriety, 
for saying what he did not mean. Every man has in one sense a right 
to define his own terms; that is to say, if he chooses to call one two, 
and two seven, it would be absurd to charge him with false arithmetic 
for saying that seven is the double of one. But it would be perfectly fair 
to blame him for changing the established sense of words. The words, 
‘‘inverse variation,” in matters not purely scientific, have often been 
uscd in the loose way in which Mr Sadler has used them. But we shall 
be surprised if he can find a single instance of their having been so used 
in a matter of pure arithmetic. 

We will illustrate our meaning thus. Lord Thurlow, in one of his 
speeches about Indian affairs, hi that one Ilastings was worth twenty 
Macartneys. He might, with equal propriety, have said ten Macartneys, 
or a hundred Macartneys. Nor would there have been the least incon- 
sistency in his using all the three expressions in one speech, But would 
this be an excuse for a financier who, in a matter of account, should reason 
as if ten, twenty, and a hundred were the same number ? 

Mr Sadler tells us that he purposely avoided the use of the word pro- 
portion in stating his principle. He seems, therefore, to allow that the 
word proportion would have been improper. Vet he did in fact employ 
it in explaining his principle, accompanied with an awkward explanation 
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intended to signify that, though he said proportion, he meant something 

uite different from proportion. We should not hfve said so much on 
this subject either in ‘our former article, or at present, but that there is 
in all Mr Sadler’s writings an air of scientific pedantry, which renders his 
errors fair game. We will now let the matter rest; and, instead of 
assailing Mr Sadler with our verbal criticism, proceed to defend ourselves 
against his literal criticism. 


‘‘ The Reviewer promised his readers that some curious results should 
follow from his shuffling. We will enable him to keep his word. 

‘“*In two English counties,’ says he, ‘ which contain from 50 to 100 
inhabitants on the square mile, the births to r00 marriages are, according 
to Mr Sadler, 420; but in 44 departments of France, in which there 
are from one to two hecatares [Hectares] to each inhabitant, that is to 
say, in which the population is from 125 to 250, or rather more, to the 
square mile, the number of births to one hundred marriages is 423 and a 
fraction.’ 

“‘ The first curious result is, that our Reviewer is ignorant, not only of 
the name, but of the extent, of a French hectare # otherwise he is guilty 
of a practice which, even if transferred to the gambling-table, would, I pre- 
sume, prevent him from being allowed ever tu shuffle, even there, again. 
He was most ready to pronounce upon a mistake of one per cent. in a 
calculation of mine, the difference in no wise affecting the argument in 
hand ; but here I must inform him, that his error, whether wilfully or 
ignorantly put forth, involves his entire argument. 

‘© The French hectare I had calculated to contain 107,708,%’, English 
square feet, or 24x85 acres ; Dr Kelly takes it, on authority which he 
gives, at 107,644y sos" English square feet, or 2y47,54%% acres. The 
last French Azuaires, however, state it, I perceive, as being equal to 
2fson007 acres. The difference is very trifling, and will not in the 
slightest degree cover our critic’s error. The first calculation gives 
about 258,53, hectares to an English square mile; the second, 25875 ; 
the last, or French calculation 258,%8,. When, therefore, the Reviewer 
calculates the population of the departments of France thus: ‘from one 
to two hectares to each inhabitant, that is to say, in which the population 
is from 125 to 250, or rather more, to the square mile; his ‘that is to 
say,” ig that which he ought not to have said—no rare case with him, as 
we shall show throughout.” 


We must inform Mr Sadler, in the first place, that we inserted the 
vowel which amuses him so much, not from ignorance or from careless- 
ness, but advisedly, and in conformity with the practice of several respect- 
able writers. He will find the word hecatare in Ree’s Cyclopedia. He 
will find it also in Dr Young. We prefer the form which we have 
employed, because it is etymologically correct. Mr Sadler seems not to 
know that a hecatare is so called, because it contains a hundred aves. 

We were perfectly acquainted with the extent as well as with the 
name of a hecatare. Is it at all strange that we should use the words 
‘£250, or rather more,” in speaking of 258 and a fraction? Do not 
people constantly employ round numbers with still greater looseness, in 
translating foreign distances and foreign money?. If indeed, as Mr 
Sadler says, the difference which he chooses to call an error involved the 
entire argument, or any part of the argument, we should have been guilty 
_ of gross unfairness, But it is not so, The difference between 258 and 
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250, as even Mr Sadler would see if he were not blind with fury, was a 
difference to his adyantage. Our point was this, The fecundity of a 
dense population in certain departments of France is greater than that of 
a. thinly scattered population in certain counties of England. The more 
dense, therefore, the population in those departments of France, the 
stronger was our case. By putting 250, instead of 258, we understated 
our case. Mr Sadler’s correction of our orthography leads us to suspect 
that he knows very little of Greek ; and his correction of our calculation 
quite satisfies us that he knows very little of logic. 

But, to come to the gist of the controversy. Our argument, drawn 
from Mr Sadler’s own tables, remains absolutely untouched. He makes 
excuses indeed ; for an excuse is the last thing that Mr Sadler will ever 
want. There is something half laughable and half provoking in the 
facility with which he asserts and retracts, says and unsays, exactly as suits 
his argument. Sometimes the register of baptisms is imperfect, and 
sometimes the register of burials. Then again these registers become all 
at once exact almost toan unit. He brings forward a census of Prussia in 
ane of his theory. We show that it directly confutes his theory ; and it 
orthwith becomes ‘‘notoriously and grossly defective.” - The census of 
the Netherlands is not to be easily dealt with ; and the census of the 
Netherlands is therefore pronounced inaccurate. In his book on the Law 
of Population, he tells us that ‘‘in the slave-holding States of America, 
the male slaves constitute a decided majority of, that unfortunate class.” 
This fact we turned against him; and, forgetting that he had himself 
stated it, he tells us that ‘‘it is as erroneous as many other ideas which 
we entertain,” and that ‘‘ he will venture to assert that the female slaves 
were, at the nubile age, as numerous asthe males,” The increase of the 
negroes in the United States puzzles him; and he creates a vast slave- 
trade to solve it. He confounds together things perfectly different ; the 
slave-trade carried on under the American flag, and the slave-trade carried 
on for the supply of the American soil,—the slave-trade with Africa, and 
the internal slave-trade between the different States. He exaggerates a 
few occasional acts of smuggling into an immense and regular importation, 
and makes his escape as well as he can under cover of this hubbub of 
words. Documents are authentic and facts true precisely in proportion 
to the support which they afford to his theory. This is one way, un- 
doubtedly, of making books ; but we question much whether it be the 
way to make discoverics. 

As to the inconsistencies which we pointed out between his theory and 
his own tables, he finds no difficulty in explaining them away or facing 
them out. In one case there would have been no contradiction if, instead 
of taking one of his tables, we had multiplied the number of three tables 
together, and taken the average. Another would never have existed if there 
had not been a great migration of people into Lancashire. Another is 
not to be got over by any device. But then it is very small, and of no 
consequence to the argument. 

Here, indeed, he is perhaps right. The inconsistencies which we 
noticed, were, in themselves, of little moment. We give them as samples, 
as mere hints, to caution those of our readers who might also happen 
to be readers of Mr Sadler against being deceived by his packing. He 
complains of the word packing. We repeat it ; and, since he has defied 
us to the proof, we will go fully into the question which, in our last article, 
we only glanced at, and prove, in such a manner as shall not leave even 
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to Mr Sadler any shadow of excuse, that his theory owes its speciousness 
to packing, and to packing alone. A 

That our readers may fully understand our reasoning, we will again 
state what Mr Sadler's proposition is. He asserts that, on a given space, 
the number of children to a marriage becomes less and less as the popula- 
tion becomes more and more numerous. 

We will begin with the census of France given by Mr Sadler. By join- 
ing the departments together in combinations which suit his purpose, he 
has contrived to produce three tables, which he presents as decisive 
proofs of his theory. 

The first is as follows :— 


‘¢ The legitimate births are, in those departments where there are to 
each inhabitant— 


From 4 to § hects. (2 departs.) to every 


OOO marriages oon 130 
3to4  ... (3 do.) ug aa aie 4372 
2to3 .«. (30 do.) sae ake als 4250 
Ito2 ... (44dOo.) ae ss ae 4234 
‘o6tor ... (5 do.) soe ae ee 4146 
and ‘06... (I do.) ud 4a; .. 2657 


The two other computations he has given in one table. We subjoin it, 
| } 











Hect. to each Number of Legit. Births to Legit. Births to 
Inhabitant. Departments, 100 Marriages. 100 Mar. (1826). 
atos ,. 2 497 397 
3 to 4 3 439 389 
2 to 3 39 424 379 
I to 2 44 420 375 
under I 5 415 372 
and ‘06 I 263 253 


Seeeminmaand 





These tables, as we said in our former article, certainly look well for 
Mr Sadler’s theory. ‘‘Do they?” says he. “ Assuredly they do ; and in 
admitting this, the Reviewer has admitted the theory to be proved.” We 
cannot absolutely agrec to this, A theory is not pre we must tell Mr 
Sadler, merely because the evidence in its favour looks well at first sight. 
There is an old proverb, very homely in expression, but wel} deserving to 
be had in constant remembrance by all men, engaged eithet'im action or 
in speculation—“ One story is good till anotheg’is told!” rhe 

We affirm, then, that the results which these tables present, and which 
seem so favourable to Mr Sadler’s theory, are produced. by packing, and 
by packing alone. eS : 

In the first place, if we look at the departfaétits singly, the whole is in 
disorder. About'the department in which Paris is situated there is no 
dispute: Mr Malthus distinctly admjts that’great cities prevent propaga- 
tion. There.remain eighty-foug departments ; ‘amd of thesc there is not, 
we believe, a single one in tha place which, according to Mr Sadler’s~ 
principle, it ought to occupy. ~ 
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' That which ought to be highest in fecundity is tenth in one table, four- 
teenth in another, an® only thirty-first according to the third. That which 
ought to be third is twenty-second by the table, which places it highest. 
That which ought to be fourth is fortieth by the table, which places it 
highest. That which ought to be eighth is fiftieth or sixtieth. That 
which ought to be tenth from the top is at about the same distance from 
the bottom. On the other hand, that which, according to Mr Sadler’s 
principle, ought to be last but two of all the eighty-four is third in two 
of the tables, and seventh in that which places it lowest ; and that which 
ought to be last is, in one of Mr Sadler’s tables, above that which ought 
to be first, in two of them, above that which ought to be third, and, in all 
of them, above that which ought to be fourth. 

By dividing the departments in a particular manner, Mr Sadler has 
produced results which he contemplates with great satisfaction. But, if 
we draw the lines a little higher up or a little lower down, we shall find 
that all his calculations are thrown into utter confusion ; and that the 
phenomena, if they indicate anything, indicate a law the very reverse of 
that which he has propounded. 

Let us take, for example, the thirty-two departments, as they stand in 
Mr Sadler’s table, from Lozére to Meuse inclusive, and divide them into 
two sets of sixteen departments each. The set from Lozére and Loiret 
inclusive consists of those departments in which the space to each inhabi- 
tant is from 3°8 hecatares to 2'42. The set. from Cantal to Meuse 
inclusive consists of those departments in which the space to each 
inhabitant is from 2°42 hecatares to 2‘07. That ig to say, in the former 
set the inhabitants are from 68 to 107 on the square mile, or thereabouts. 
In the latter they are from 107 to 125. Therefore, on Mr Sadler’s 

tinciple, the fecundity ought to be smaller in the latter set than in the 
ormer. It is, however, greater, and that in every one of Mr Sadler’s 
three tables. 

Let us now go a little lower down, and take another set of sixteen 
departments—those which lie together in Mr Sadler’s tables, from 
Herault to Jura inclusive. Here the population is still thicker than in 
the second of those sets which we before compared. The fecundity, 
therefore, ought, on Mr Sadler’s principle, to be less.than in that set. 
But it is again greater, and that in all Mr Sadler's three tables. We 
have a regularly ascending series, where, if his theory had any truth in it, 
we ought to have a regularly descending series. We will give the results 
of our calculation. 

The number of children to 1000 marriages is— 





First Table. [Second Table.| Third Table. 








Tn the sixteen departments where 
there are from 68 to 107 people 


on a square Mile csc eeeeeeees 4188 4226 3780 
Tn the sixteen departments where 

theré axe from 107 to 125 people 

on a square mile.............-.04 ‘ 4374 4332 ; 3855 
In the sixteen degartments where: ‘ 

there are from 134 to 455 people ; ee a 

on asquare mile....... eee 4484 4416 39014 
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We will give another instance, if possible still more decisive. We will 
take the three departments of France which ought,¢on Mr Sadler’s prin- 
ciple, to be the lowest in fecundity of all the eighty-five, saving only that 
in which Paris stands ; and we will compare them with the three depart- 
ments in which the fecundity ought, according to him, to be greater than 
in any other department of France, two only excepted. We will compare 
Bas Rhin, Rhone, and Nord, with Lozére, Landes, and Indre. In 
Lozére, Landes, and Indre, the population is from 68 to 84 on the square 
mile or nearlyso. In Bas Rhin, Rhone, and Nord, it is from 300 to 417 
on the square mile. There cannot be a more overwhelming answer to 
Mr Sadler’s theory than the table which we subjoin : 

The number of births to 1000 marriages is— 


First Table. [Second Table.| Third Table. 





iw 





In the three departments in which 

there are from 68 to 84 people 

on the square mile................ 4372 4390 3890 
In the three departments in which 

there are from 300 to 417 people 

on the square mile .......... menue 4457 4510 4060 


These are strong cases. But we have a still stronger case. Take the 
whole of the third, fourth, and fifth divisions into which Mr Sadler has 
portioned out the French departments. ‘These three divisions make up 
almost the whole kingdom of France. They contain seventy-nine out of 
the eighty-five departments. Mr Sadler has contrived to divide them in 
such a manner that, to a person who looks merely at his averages, the 
fecundity seems to diminish as the population thickens. We will separate 
them into two parts instead of three. We will draw the line between the 
department of Gironde and that of Hérault. On the one side are the 
thirty-two departments from Cher to Gironde inclusive. On the other side 
are the forty-six departments from Heérault to Nord inclusive. In allthe 
departments of the former set, the population is under 132 on the square 
mile. In all the departments of the latter set, it is above 132 on the square 
mile. Itis clear that, if there be one word of truth in Mr Sadler’s theory, 
the fecundity in the latter of these divisions must be very decidedly 
smaller than in the former. Is it so? It is, on the contrary, greater in 
all the three tables. We give the result. 

The number of births to 1000 marriages is— 


Ee eemengemenal 


First Table. [Second Fable.) Third Table. 


_ 


In the thirty-two departments in 
which there are from 86 to 132 
‘people on the square mile ...... 4210 4199 3760 
In the forty-seven departments in 7. 
which there are from 132 to 417 
people on the square mile ...... 4250 A224 3766 


Ne 
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This fact is alone enough to decide the question. Vet it is only one 
of a crowd of similar facts. Ifthe line between Mr Sadler’s second and 
third division be drawn six departments lower down, the third and fourth 
divisions will, in all the tables, be above the second. Ifthe line between 
the third and fourth divisions be drawn two ee lower down, the 
fourth division will be above the third in all the tables. If the line 
between the fourth and fifth division be drawn two departments lower 
down, the fifth will, in all the tables, be above the fourth, above the 
third, andeven above the second. How, then, has Mr Sadler obtained his 
results? By packing solely. By placing in one compartment a district 
no larger than the Isle of Wight ; in another, a district somewhat less 
than Yorkshire ; in a third, a territory much larger than the island of 
Great Britain. ‘ : 

By the same artifice it is that he has obtained from the census of 
England those delusive averages which he brings forward with the utmost 
ostentation in proof of his principle. We will éxamine the facts relating 
to England, as we have cxamined those relating to France. 

If we look at the counties one by one, Mr Sadler’s principle utterly 
fails. Hertfordshire with 251 on the square mile ; Worcester with 258 ; 
and Kent with 282, exhibit a far greater fecundity than the East, Riding 
of York, which has 151 on the square mile ; Monmouthshire, which has 
145; or Northumberland, which has 108. The fecundity of Stafford- 
shire, which has more than 300 on the square-mile, is as high as the 
average fecundity of the counties which have from 150 to 200 on the 
square mile, But, instead of confining ourselves to particular instances, 
we will try masses. 

Take the eight counties of England which stand together in Mr Sadler’s 
list, from Cumberland to Dorset inclusive. In these the population is 
from 107 to 150 on the square mile. Compare with these the eight 
counties from Berks to Durham inclusive, in which the population is 
from 175 to 200 on the square mile. Is the fecundity in the latter coun- 
ties smaller than in the former? On the contrary, the result stands thus : 

_The number of children to 100 marriages is— 


In the eight counties of England, in which there are from 


107 to 146 people on the square mile... S43 388 
In the eight counties of England, in which there are from 
175 to 200 people on the square mile ... sivé 402 


Take the six districts from the East Riding of York to the County of 
Norfolk inclusive. Here the population is from 150 to 1700n the square 
mile. To these oppose the six counties from Derby to Worcester inclusive. 
The population is from 200 to 260. Here again we find that a law, 
directly the reverse of that which Mr Sadler has laid down, appears to 
regulate the fecundity of the inhabitants. 

The number of children tg md marriages is— 


In the six @dunties in which there are from 150 to 170 


people on the square milé ‘; ... se ou 392 
In the six counties in which there are from 200 to 260 
people on the square mile _... es Se 399 


But we will make another experiment on Mr Sadler’s tables, if possible 
more decisive than any of those which we have hitherto made. e will 
take the four largest divisions into which he has distributed the English 
counties, and which follow each other in regular ordef,, - That our 


258 


readers may fully comprehend the nature of 
theory is supported, a will set before them this 






Counrtizs. 





18z0 to 2820. 


Marriages from 
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Number of 


Baptisms from 
t8z0 to 1820. 


Ca eee 
Lincoln... we | IOS 288,foo | 2748 20,892 87,620 
Cumberland we | 07 159, 7am 1478 0,299 45,085 
Northumberland ...| 108 203,000 1871 12,997 45,871 
Hereford... a 122 105,300 860 6,202 27,909 
Rutland... ne 127 38,900 149 1,286 |° 5,125 
Huntingdon ese 134 49> 370 3) 766 13,633 
Cambridge ... owe | 245 124,400 858 9,894 37,492 
Monmouth ... wis 145 72,300 498 4,586 13,411 
Dorset dé oo | 36446 147,400 1005 9,554 39,060 





























that packing by which his 
att of his tuble 










From 100 to 150. : 79,476 | 315,208 496 
York, East Riding I5r 194, 300 1280 15,313 55,606 
Salo ae oo | 756 210,300 134 13,613 58,542 ‘i 
Sussex Lag oe | = =162 237,700 1463 15,779 8,700 : 
Northampton we | 163 165,800 1017 12,346 42336 
Wilts soe oe | = 164 226,600 1379 15,054 58,845 
Norfolk 168 351,300 2092 25)752 | 102,259 
Devon Seal. Mie 293 447,900 257 355264 | 130,758 
Southampton wel 197 289,000 162 24,561 8,170 
Berks sear eter}, “298 134,700 796 9,302 38,841 
Suffolk ses 182 ajoiere 512 19,885 76,327 
Bedford... | 184 5,400 463 6,536 22,871 
Buckingham oo | =6185 136, 800 740 9,505 37.518 
xford we | 186 139,800 752 9,131 39,633 
Essex an 193 295, 300 1532 19,726 79; 792 
Cornwall 198 262, 1327 17,363 74,611 
Durham wwe See | «199 211,900 1061 14,787 | 58,222 
From 150 to 200. 264,516 {1,033,039 390 
Derby ia | 2t2 217,600 1026 14,226 58,804 
Somerset =... ve | 220 362, 300 1642 24,356 95)802 
} Leicester ... oe | 222 178, 100 804 | | 13,366 47,013 
Nottingham ve | 228 190,700 837 14296 559517 
Frum 209 ta 250, 66,244 | 257,130 388 








Hertford 251 132,400 528 7,386 359741 oa 
Worcester ... 258 | 188,200 729 13,178 53,838 
Chester ws | 262 275,500 1052 20, 305 752012 
Gloucester ... 9 ...] 272 «| 342, 1256 28,884 go, 67x 
Kent...  ... oe | 282 434,600 1537 33,502 | 135,060 


From 250 to 300. 





1039255 





390) 322 











These averages look well, undoubtedly, for Mr Sadler's theory. 
jaumbers 396, 390, 388, 378, follow each other very speciously in a 
descending order. But let our readers divide these thirty-four counties 
into two equal sets of seventeen counties each, and try whether the prin- 
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ciple will then ho olf g ood. We have made this calculation, and we 
present them with following result, 
The number of children to 100 marriages is— 


In the seventeen counties of England in which there are 
from 100 to 177 people on the square mile, 

In the seventeen counties in which there are from 177 to 
282 people on the square mile, 389 


The difference is small, but not smaller ita differences which Mr 
Sadler has brought forward as proofs of his theory. We say that these 
English tables no more prove that fecundity increases with the population 
than that it diminishes with the population. The thirty-four counties which 
we have taken make up, at least, fapgr-fifths of the kingdom: and we 
see that, through those thirty-four counties, the phenomena are directly 
opposed to Mr Sadler’s principle. That in the capital, and in great 
manufacturing towns, marriages are less prolific than in the open country, 
we admit, and Mr Malthus admits. But that any condensation of the 
population, short of that which injures all physical energies, will diminish 
the prolific powers of man, is, from these very tables of Mr Sadler, com- 
pletely disproved. 

It is scarcely worth while to proceed with instances, after proofs so 
overwhelming as those which we have given. Yet we will show that Mr 
Sadler has formed his averages on the census of Prussia by an artifice 
exactly similar to that which we have already exposed. 


Demonstrating the Law of Population from the Censuses of Prussia 
at two several Pertods. 





Inhabitants Births to 


Provincas Fes 
League. 1756. 
West Prussia. ... ... 832 
Pomerania ... ... ... 928 4°3 
East Prussia... ...  ... II75 . 507 
New Mark . = 1190 4°22 
Mark of Brandenburg... 1790 3°88 
East Friesland ...... 1909 3°39 
Guelderland... ... ... | 2083 4°33 
Silesia and Glatz... ... 2314 
Cleves ... 2375 3°80 
Minden and Ravensburg 2549 3°67 
Magdeburg ... ...  ... 2692 4°03 
Neufchatel, BO ae 2700 3°39 
Halberstadt ..... 3142 3°71 


Ticklingburg and Lingen 3461 3°59 
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Of the census of 1756 we will say nothing, as Mr@adler, finding him- 
self hard pressed by the argument which we drew from it, now declares 
it to be grossly defective. We confine ourselves to the census of 1784: 
and we will draw our lines at points somewhat different from those at 
which Mr Sadler has drawn his. Let the first compartment remain as it 
stands. ‘Let East Prussia, which contains a much larger population than 
his last compartment, stand alone in the second division. Let the third 
consist of the New Mark, the Mark of Brandenburg, East Friesland and 
Guelderland, and the fourth of the remaining provinces. Our readers will 
find that, on this arrangement, the division which, on Mr Sadler’s prin- 
ciple, ought to be second in fecundity stands higher than that which ought 
to be first ; and that the division which ought to be fourth stands higher 
than that which ought to be third. We will give the result in one view. 

The number of births to a marriage is— 


In those provinces of Prussia where there are fewer than 


1000 people on the square league me _ 4°72 
In the province in which there are 1175 people on the 
square league pia - ies ays 5:10 
In the provinces in which there are from 1190 to 2083 
people on the square league .. 23 i 4:10 
In the provinces in which there are from 2314 to 3461 
people on the square league ... dee 4:27 


We will go no farther with this examination. In fact, we have nothing 
more to examine. The tables which we have scrutinised constitute the 
whole strength of Mr Sadler’s case ; and we confidently leave it to our 
readers to say, whether we have not shown that the strength of his case 
is weakness. 

Be it remembered too that we are reasoning on data furnished by Mr 
Sadler himself. We have not made collections of facts to set against his, 
as we easily might have done. It is on his own showing, it is out of his 
own mouth, that his theory stands condemned. 

That packing which we have exposed is not the only sort of packing 
which Mr Sadler has practised. We mentioned in our review some 
facts relating to the towns of England, which appear from Mr Sadler’s 
tables, and which it seems impossible to explain if his principles be 
sound. The average fecundity of a marriage in towns of fewer than 3000 
inhabitants is preater than the average fecundity of the kingdom. The 
average fecundity in towns of from 4000 to 5000 inhabitants is greater 
than the average fecundity of Warwickshire, Lancashire, or Surrey. 
How is it, we asked, if Mr Sadler’s principle be correct, that the 
fecundity of Guildford should be greater than the average fecundity of 
the county in which it stands? 

Mr Sadler, in reply, talks about ‘‘the absurdity of comparing the 
fecundity in the small towns alluded to with that in the counties of 
Warwick and Stafford, ‘or in those of Lancaster and Surrey.” He pro- 
ceeds thus— 


“In Warwickshire, far above half the population is comprised in large 
towns, including, of course, the immense metropolis of one great branch 
of our manufactures, Birmingham. In the county of Stafford, besides 
the large and populous towns in its iron districts, situated so close together 
as almost to form, for considerable distances, a continuous street ; there 
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is, in its potteries, q great population, recently accumulated, not included, 
indeed, in the towhs distinctly enumerated in the censuses, but vastly 
exceeding in its condensation that found in the places to which the 
Reviewer alludes. In Lancashire, again, to which he also appeals, one- 
fourth of the entire population is made up of the inhabitants of two only 
of the towns of that county; far above half of it is contained in towns, 
compared with which those he refers to are villages : even the hamlets of 
the manufacturing parts of Lancashire are often far more populous than 
the places he mentions. But he presents us with a climax of absurdity in 
appealing lastly to the population of Surrey as quite rural compared with 
‘that of the twelve towns having less than 5000 inhabitants in their re- 
spective jurisdictions, such as Saffron-Walden, Monmouth, &c. Now, 
in the last census, Surrey numbered 398,658 inhabitants, and to say not 
a word about the other towns of the county, much above two hundred 
thousands of these are within the Bills of Mortality! ‘We should, there- 
fore, be glad to know’ how it is utterly inconsistent with my principle 
that the fecundity of Guildford, which numbers about 3000 inhabitants, 
should be greater than the average fecundity of Surrey, made up, as 
the bulk of the population of Surrey is, of the inhabitants of some of the 
worst parts of the metropolis? Or why the fecundity of a given number 
.of marriages in the eleven little rural towns he alludes to, being somewhat 
higher than that of an equal number, half taken, for instance, from the 
heart of Birmingham or Manchester, and half from the populous districts 
by which they are surrounded, is inconsistent with my theory? 

‘*Had the Reviewer’s object, in this instance, been to discover the 
truth, or had he known how to pursue it, it is perfectly clear, at first 
sight, that he would not have instituted a comparison between the pro- 
fens: which exists in the small towns he has alluded to, and that in 
certain districts, the population ef which is made up, partly of rural in- 
habitants and partly of accumulations of people in immense masses, the 
prolificness of which, if he will allow me still the use of the phrase, is 
inversely as their magnitude ; but he would have compared these small 
towns with the country places properly so called, and then again the 
different classes of towns with each other; this method would have led 
him to certain conclusions on the subject.” 


Now, this reply shows that Mr Sadler does not in the least understand 
the principle which he has himself laid down. What is that principle? 
It is this, that the fecundity of human beings 07 given spaces, varies 
inversely as their numbers. We know what he means by inverse varia- 
tion. But we must suppose that he uses the words, ‘‘ given spaces,” in 
the proper sense. Given spaces are equal spaces. Is there any reason 
to believe, that in those parts of Surrey which lie within the bills of 
mortality, there is any space equal in area to the space on which Guildford 
stands, which is more thickly peopled than the space on which Guildford 
stands? Wedo not know that there is anysuch. We aresure that there 
are not many. Why, therefore, on Mr Sadler’s principle, should the 
people of Guildford be more prolific than the people who live within the 
bills of mortality? And, if the people of Guildford ought, -as on Mr 
Sadler’s principle they unquestionably ought, to stand as lew in the scale 
of fecundity as the people of Southwark itself, it follows, most clearly, 
that they ought to stand far lower than the average obtained by taking 
all the people of Surrey together. 

The same remark applies to the case of Birmingham, and to all the 
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other cases which Mr Sadler mentions, Towns of inhabitants may 
be, and often are, as thickly peopled ‘‘on a given space,” as Birming- 
ham. They are, in other words, as thickly peopled as a portion of 

‘Birmingham, equal to them in area. Ifso, on Mr Sadler’s principle, they 
ought to be as low in the scale of fecundity as Birmingham. But they 
are not so. On the contrary, they stand higher than the average obtained 
by taking the fecundity of Birmingham in combination with the fecundity 
of the rural distticts of Warwickshire. 

The plain fact is, that Mr Sadler has confounded the population of a 
city with its population ‘‘on a given space,”’—a mistake which, in a 
gentleman who assures us that mathematical science was one of his early 
and favourite studies, is somewhat curious. It is as absurd, on his 

rinciple, to say that the fecundity of London ought to be less than the 
ecundity of Edinburgh, because London has a greater population than 
Edinburgh, as to say that the fecundity of Russia ought to be greater 
than that of England, because Russia has a greater population than 
England. He cannot say that the spaces on which towns stand are too 
small to exemplify the truth of his principle. For he has himself brought 
forward the scale of fecundity in towns, as a poet of his principle. And, 
in the very passage which we quoted above, he tells us that, if we knew 
how to pursue truth or wished to find it, we “ should have compared 
these small towns with country places, and the different classes of towns 
with each other.” That is to say, we ought to compare together such 
unequal spaces as give results favourable to his theury, and never to com- 
pare such equal spaces as give results si an to it. Does he mean 
anything by ‘‘a given space?” Or does he mean merely such a space 
as suits his argument? It is perfectly clear that, if he is allowed to take 
this course, he may prove anything. No fact can come amiss to him. 
Suppose, for example, that the fecundity of New York should prove to 
be smaller than the fecundity of Liverpool. “ That,” says Mr Sadler, 
“Snakes for my theory. Tor there are more people within two miles of 
the Broadway of New York, than within two miles of the Exchange of 
Liverpool.” Suppose, on the other hand, that the fectindity of New 
York should be greater than the fecundity of Liverpool. ‘“ This,” says 
Mr Sadler again, ‘‘is an unanswerable proof of my theory. For there 
are many more people within forty miles of Liverpool than within forty 
miles of New York.” In order to obtain his numbers, he takes spaces 
in any combinations which may suit him. In order to obtain his 
averages, he takes numbers in any combinations which may suit him. 
And then he tells us that, because his tables, at the first glance, look well 
for his theory, his theory is irrefragably proved. 

We will add a few words respeeting the argument which we drew from 
the peerage. Mr Sadler asserted that the peers were a class condemned 
by nature to sterility. We denied this, and showed from the last edition 
of Debrett, that the peers of the United Kingdom have considerably more 

' than the average number of children to a marriage. Mr Sadler’s answer 
has amused us much. Hedenies the accuracy of our counting, and, by 
réckoning all the Scotch and Irish peers as peers of the United Kingdom, 

‘‘eertainly makes very flifferen¢ numbers from those which we gave. A 

‘member of the Parliament of the United Kingdom might have been 
expected, we think, to know better what a peer of the United Kingdom is. 

y taking the Scotch and Irish peers, Mr Sadler has altered the average. 
But it is considerably higher than the average fecundity of England, and 
still, therefore, constitutes an unanswerable argument against his theory. 
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The shifts to which, in this difficulty, he has recourse, are exceedingly 
diverting. ‘‘ The @verage fecundity of the marriages of peers,” gait we, 
“is higher by one-fifth than the average fecundity of marriages throughout 
the kingdom.” ; 

‘Where, or by whom did the Reviewer find it supposed,” answers Mr 
Sadler, ‘‘that the registered baptisms expressed the full fecundity of 
the marriages of England ?” 

Assuredly, if the registers of England are so defective as to explain 
the difference which, on our calculation, exists between the fecun- 
dity of the peers and the fecundity of the people, no argument against 
Mr Sadler’s theory can be drawn from that difference. But what 
becomes of all the other arguments which Mr Sadler has founded on 
these very registers? Above all, what becomes of his comparison 
between the censuses of England and France? In the pamphlet before 
us, he dwells with great complacency on a coincidence which seems 
to him-to support his theory, and which to us seems, of itself, sufficient 
to overthrow it. 


‘*In my table of the population of France in the forty-four departments 
in which there are from one to two hectases to each inhabitant, the 
fecundity of 100 marriages, calculated on the average of the results of 
the three computations relating to différent periods given in my table, 
is 406;%,. In the twenty-two counties of England in which there is from 
one to two hectares to each inhabitant, or from 129 to 259 on the square 
mile,—beginning, therefore, with Huntingdonshire, and ending with 
Worcestershire, —the whole number of marriages during ten years will 
be found to amount to 379,624, and the whole number of the births 
during the same term to 1,545,549—or 4077), births to 100 marriages ! 
A difference of one in one thousand only, compared with the French 
proportion !” 


Does not Mr Sadler see that, if the registers of England, which are 
notoriously very defective, give a result exactly corresponding almost to 
an unit with that obtained from the registers of France, which are 
notoriously very full and accurate, this proves the very reverse of what 
he employs it to prove? The correspondence of the registers proves that 
there is no correspondence in the facts. In order to raise the average 
fecundity of ‘England even tothe level of the average fecundity of the 
peers of the three kingdoms, which is 3°81 to a marriage, it is necessary to 
add nearly six per cent. to the number of births given in the English re- | 

isters. But, if this addition be made, we shall have, in the counties of 

ngland, from Huntingdonshire to Worcestershire inclusive, 4°30 births 
to a marriage or thereabouts : and the boasted coincidence between the 
phenomena of propagation in France and England disappears at once. 
This is a curious specimen of Mr Sadler’s proficiency in the art of making 
excuses. In the same pamphlet he reasons as if the same registers were 
accurate to one ina thousand, and as if they were wrong at the very least 
by one in eighteen. " ; 

He tries to show that we have not taken a fair ériterion of the fecundity 
of the peers. ‘We are not quite sure that we understand his reasoning on 
this subject. The order of his observations is more than usually confused, 
and the cloud of words more than usually thick. We will give the argu- 
ment on which he seems to lay most stress in his own words :— 


6‘ But I shall first notice afar more obvious and important blunder 
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into which the Reviewer has fallen; or into which, I rather fear, he 
knowingly wishes to precipitate his readers, since I hatve distinctly pointed 
out what ought to have preserved him from it in the very chapter he is 
criticising and contradicting. It is this:—he has entirely omitted 
‘counting’ the sterile marriages of all those peerages which. have become 
extinct during the very period his counting embraces. He counts, 
for instance, Barl Fitzwilliam, his marriages, and heir; but has he not 
omitted to enumerate the marriages of those branches of the same noble 
house, which have become extinct since that venerable individual pos- 
sessed his title? He talks of my having appealed merely to the extinction 
of peerages in my argument ; but, on his plan of computation, extinctions 
are perpetually and wholly lost sight of. In computing the average prolific- 
ness of the marriages of the nobles, he positively counts from a select 
class of them only, one from which the unprolific are constantly weeded, 
and regularly disappear ; and he thus comes to the conclusion, that the 
peers are ‘an eminently prolific class!’ Just as though a farmer should 
compute the rate of increase; not from the quantity of seed sown, but 
from that part of it only which comes to perfection, entirely omitting all 
which had failed to spring up or come to maturity. Upon this principle 
the most scanty crop ever obtained, in which the husbandman should 
fail to receive ‘seed again,’ as the phrase is, might be so ‘ counted’ as to 
appear ‘ eminently prolific’ indeed.” 


If we understand this passage rightly, it decisively proves that Mr 
Sadler is incompetent to perform even the lowest offices of statistical 
research. What shadow of reason is there to believe that the peers who 
were alive in the year 1828 differed as to their prolificness from any other 
equally numerous set of peers taken at random? In what sense were 
the peers who were alive in 1828 analogous to that part of the seed 
which comes ta perfection? Did we entirely omit all that failed? On 
the contrary, we counted the sterile as well as the fruitful marriages of all 
the peers of the United Kingdom living at one time. In what way were 
the peers who were alive in 1828 a select class? In what way were the 
sterile weeded from among them? Did every peer who had been mar- 
ried without having issue die in 1827? What shadow of reason is there 
to supposé that there was not the ordinary proportion of barren marriages 
among the marriages contrgcted by the noblemen whose names are in 
Debrett’s last edition? But we ought, says Mr Sadler, to have counted 
all the sterile marriages of all the peers ‘‘ whose titles had become extinct 
during the period which our counting embraced ;” that is to say, since 
the earliest marriage contracted by any peer living in 1828, « Was such 
a proposition ever heard of Before? Surely we were bound todo no such 
thing, unless at the same time we had counted also the children born 
from all the fruitful marriages contracted by peers during the same period. 
Mr Sadler would have ys divide the number of children born to peers 
living in 1828, not by thé number of marriages which those peers con- 
tracted, but by the number of Marriages which those peers contracted 
added to a crowd of marriages selected, on account of their sterility, from 
among the noble marriages which have taken place during the last fifty 
years. Is this the way to obtain fair averages? We might as well 
requiré that all the noble maffriages which during the last fifty years have 
produced ten children apiece should be added to those of the peers living 
in 1828. The proper way to ascertain whether a set of people be prolific 
or sterile is, not to take marriages selected from the mass either on 
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account of their fruitfulness or on account of their sterility, but to take a 
collection of marr@ges which there is no reason to think either more 
or less fruitful than others. What reason is there to think that the 
marriages contracted by the peers who were alive in 1828 were more 
fruitful than those contracted by the peers who were alive in 1800 or 
in 1750? 

We will add another passage from Mr Sadler’s pamphlet on this sub. 
ject. We attributed the extinction of peerages nary to the fact that 
those honours are for the most part limited to heirs male. 


*¢ This is a discovery indeed! Peeresses ‘eminently prolific,’ do not, 
as Macbeth conjured his spouse, ‘ bring forth men-children only ;’ they 
actually produce daughters as well as sons!! Why, does not the 
Reviewer see, that so long as the rule of nature, which proportions the 
sexes so accurately to each other, continues to exist, a tendency toa 
diminution in one sex proves, as certainly as the demonstration of any 
mathematical problem, a tendency to a diminution in both; but to talk 
of ‘ eminently prolific’ peeresses, and still maintain that the rapid extinc- 
tion in peerages is owing to their not bearing male children exclusively, 
is arrant nonsense.” : 


Now, if there be any proposition on the face of the earth which we 
should not have expected to hear characterised as arrant nonsense, it is 
this,—that an honour limited to males alone is more likely to become 
extinct than an honour which, like the crown of England, descends in- 
differently to sons and daughters. We have heard, nay, we actually 
know families, in which, much as Mr Sadler may marvel at it, there are 
daughters and no sons. Nay, we know many such families. We are as 
much inclined as Mr Sadler to trace the benevolent and wise arrange- 
ments of Providence in the physical world, when once we are satisfied 
as to the facts on which we proceed. And we have always considered 
it as an arrangement deserving of the highest admiration, that, though in 
families the number of males and females differs widely, yet in great col- 
lections of human beings the disparity almost disappears. The chance 
undoubtedly is, that in a thousand marriages the number of daughters 
will not very much exceed the number of sons.. But the chance also is, 
that several of those marriages will produce daughters, and daughters 
only. In every generation of the peerage there are several such cases. 
When a peer whose title is limited to male heirs dies, leaving only: 
daughters, his peerage must expire, unless he have, not only a collateras: 
heir, but # collateral heir descended through an uninterrupted line of 
males from the first possessor of the honour. If the deceased peer was 
the first nobleman of his family, then, by the supposition, his peerage 
will become extinct. If he was the second, it will become extinct, unless 
he leaves a brother or a brother’s son. If the second peer had a brother, 
the first peer must have had at least two sons ; and this is more than the | 
average number of sons to a marriage in England, When, therefore, it 
is considered how many peerages are in the first and second genera- 
tion, it will not appear strange that extinctions should frequently take 

lace. There are peerages which descend to females as well as males. 
ut, in such cases, if a peer dies, leaving only daughters, the very 
fecundity of the marriage is a cause of the extinction of the peerage. If 
there were only one daughter, the honour would descend. If there are 


several, it falls into abeyance. 
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But it is needless to multiply words in a case so clear; and indeed it 
is needless to say anything more about Mr Sadler’stoook. ‘We have, if 
we do not deceive ourselves, completely exposed the calculations on 
which his theory rests ; and we do not think that we should either amuse 
our readers or serve the cause of science if we were to rebut in succession 
a series of futile charges brought in the most angry spirit against our- 
selves; ignorant imputations of ignorance, and unfair complaints of 
unfairness,—conveyed in long, dreary, declamations, so prolix that we 
cannot find space to quote them, and so confused that we cannot venture 
to abridge them. 

There is much indeed in this foolish pamphlet to laugh at, from the 
motto in the first page down to some wisdom about cows in the last. 
One part of it indeed is solemn enough, we mean a certain jeu d’esprit of 
Mr Sadler’s touching a tract of Dr Arbuthnot’s. This is indeed “very 
tragical mirth,” as Peter Quince’s playbill has it; and we would not 
advise any person who reads for amusement to venture on it as long as 
he can procure a volume of the Statutes at Large. This, however, to do 
Mr Sadler justice, is an exception. His witticisms, and his tables of 
figures, constitute the only parts of his work which can be perused with 
perfect gravity. His blunders are diverting, his excuses exquisitely 
comic. But his anger is the most grotesque exhibition that we ever saw. 
He foams at the mouth with the love of truth, and vindicates the Divine 
benevolence with a most edifying heartiness of hatred. On this subject 
we will give him one word of parting advice. If he raves in this way to 
ease his mind, or because he thinks that he does himself credit by it, or 
from a sense of religious duty, far be it from us to interfere. His peace, 
his reputation, and his religion are his own concern; and he, like the 
nobleman to whom his treatise is dedicated, has a right to do what he 
will with his own. But, if he has adopted his abusive style from a notion 
that it would hurt our feelings, we must inform him that he is altogether 
mistaken ; and that he would do well in future to give us his arguments, 
if he has any, and to keep his anger for those who fear it. 
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Souvenirs sur Mirabean, et sur les deux Premidves Assemblées Légisiatives, Par 
TIENNE Dumont, de Genéve: ouvrage posthume publié par M. J. L. Duval, 
embre du Conseil Représentatif du Canton du Genéve. 8vo. Paris :- 1832. 


THIS is a very amusing and a very instructive book : but even if it were 
less amusing ahd less instructive, it would still be interesting as a relic of 
@ wise and virtuous man. M. Dumont was one of those persons, the care 
of whose farne belongs in an especial manner to mankind. For he was 
one of those persons who have, for the sake of mankind, neglected the 
care of their own fame. In his walk through life there was no obtrusive- 
ness, no pushing, no elbowing, none of the little arts which bring forward 
little men. With every right to the head of the board, he took the 
lowest room, and well deserved to be greeted with—-Friend, go up higher. 
Though no man was more capable of achieving for himself a separate ahd 
independent renown, he attached himself to others ; he laboured to raise 
their fame ; he was content to receive as his share of the reward the mere 
overflowings which redounded from the full measure of their glory. Not 
that he was of a servile and idolatrous habit of mind :—not that he was 
one of the tribe of Boswells,—those literary Gibeonites, born to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to the higher intellectual castes. Possessed 
of talents and acquirements which made him great, he wished only to be 
useful. In the prime of manhood, at the very time of life at which 
ambitious men are most ambitious, he was not solicitous to proclaim that 
he furnished information, arguments, and eloquence to Mirabeau. In his 
Jater years he was perfectly willing that his renown should merge in that 
of Mr Bentham. 

The services which M. Dumont has rendered to society can be fully 
appreciated only by those who have studied Mr Bentham’s works, both in 
their rude and in their finished state. The difference both for show and 
for use is as great as the difference between a lump of golden ore and a 
rouleau of sovereigns fresh from the mint. Of Mr Bentham we would at 
all times speak with the reverence which is due to a great original thinker, 
and to a sincere and ardent friend of the human race. If a few weak- 
nesses were mingled with his eminent virtues,—if a few errors insinuated 
themselves among the many valuable truths which he taught,—this is 
assuredly no time for noticing those weaknesses or those errors in an 
unkind or sarcastic spirit. A great man has gone from among us, full of 
yeats, of good works, and of deserved honours. In some of the highest 
departments in which the human intellect can exert itself he has not left 
his equal or his second behind him. From his contemporaries he has had, 
according to the usual lot, more or less than justice. He has had blind 
flatterers and blind detractors—flatterers who could see nothing but per- 
fection in his style, detractors who could see nothing but nonsense in his 
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matter. He will now have judges. Posterity will gronounce its calm 
and impartial decision ; and that decision will, we firmly believe, place in 
the same rank with Galileo, and with Locke, the man who found juris- 
prudence a gibberish and left it a science. Never was there a literary 
partnership so fortunate as that of Mr Bentham and M. Dumont. The 
raw material which Mr Bentham furnished was most precious ; but it was 
unmarketable. He was, assuredly, at once a great logician and a great 
rhetorician. But the effect of his logic was injured by a vicious arrange- 
ment, and the effect of his rhetoric by a vicious style. His mind was 
vigorous, comprehensive, subtile, fertile of arguments, fertile of illustra- 
tions. But he spoke in an unknown tongue; and, that the congrega- 
tion might be edified, it was necessary that some brother having the gift 
of interpretation should expound the invaluable jargon. His oracles were 
of high import ; but they were traced on leaves and flung loose to the 
wind. So negligent was he of the arts of selection, distribution, and com- 
pression, that to persons who formed their judgment of him from his works 
in their undigested state he seemed to be the least systematic of all philo- 
sophers. ‘The truth is, that his opinions formed a system, which, whether 
sound or unsound, is more exact, more entire, and more consistent with 
itself than any other. Yet to superficial readers of his works in their 
original form, and indeed to all readers of those works who did not bring 
great industry and great acuteness to the study, he seemed to be a man of 
a quick and ingenious but ill-regulated mind,—who saw truth only by 
glimpses, —who threw out many striking hints, but who had never thought 
of combining his doctrines in one harmonious whole. 

M. Dumont was admirably qualified to supply what was wanting in 
Mr Bentham. In the qualities in which the French writers surpass those 
of all other nations—neatness, clearness, precision, condensation—he sur- 
passed all French writers. If M. Dumont had never been born, Mr 

entham would still have been a very great man. But he would have 
been great to himself alone. The fertility of his mind would have 
resembled the fertility of those vast American wildernesses in which 
blossoms and decays a rich but unprofitable vegetation, ‘‘ wherewith the 
reaper filleth not his hand, neither he that bindeth up the sheaves his 
bosom.” It would have been with his discoveries as it has been with 
the “Century of Inventions.” His speculations on laws would have 
been of no more practical use than Lord Worcester’s speculations on 
steam-engines. Some generations hence, perhaps, when legislation had 
found its Watt, an antiquarian might have published to the world the 
curious fact that, in the reign of George the Third, there had been a man 
called Bentham, who had given hints of many discoveries made since his 
time, and who had really, for his age, taken a most philosophical view of 
the principles of jurisprudence. 

Many persons have attempted to aug e between this powerful mind 
and the public. But, in our opinion, M. Dumont alone has succeeded. 
It is remarkable that, in foreign countries, where Mr Bentham’s works 
are known solely through the medium of the French version, his merit is 
almost universally acknowledged. Even those who are most decidedly 
opposed to his political opinions—the very chiefs of the Holy Alliance— 
have publicly testified their respect for him. In England, on the con- 
trary, many persons who certainly entertained no prejudice against him 
on political grounds were long in the habit of mentioning him contemp- 
tuously. Indeed, what was said of Bacon’s philosophy may be said of 
Bentham’s. It was in little repute among us, till judgments in its favour 
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came from beyond,sea, and convinced us, to our shame, that we had 
been abusing and laughing at one of the greatest men of the age. 

M. Dumont might easily have found employments more gratifying to 
personal vanity than that of arranging works not his own. But he could 
have found no employment more useful or more truly honourable. The 
book before us, hastily written as it is, contains abundant proof, if 
proof were needed, that he did not become an editor because he wanted 
the talents which would have made him eminent as a writer. 

Persons who hold democratical opinions, and who have been accus- 
tomed to consider M. Dumont as one of their party, have been surprised 
and mortified to learn that he speaks with very little respect of the French 
Revolution and of its authors. Some zealous Tories have naturally 
expressed great satisfaction at finding their doctrines, in some respects, 
confirmed by the testimony of an unwilling witness. The date of the 
work, we think, explains everything. If it had been written tem years 
earlier, or twenty years later, it would have been very different from what 
itis. It was written, neither during the first excitement of the Revolu- 
tion, nor at that later period when the practical good produced by the 
Revolution had become manifest to the most prejudiced observers ; but 
in those wretched times when the enthusiasm had abated, and the solid 
advantages were not yet fully seen. It was written in the year 1799,—a 
year in which the most sanguine friend of liberty might well feel some 
misgivings as to the effects of what the National Assembly had done. 
The evils which attend every great change had been severely felt. The 
benefit was still to come. The price—a heavy price—had been paid. 
The thing purchased had not yet been delivered. Europe was swarming 
with French exiles. The fleets and armies of the second coalition were 
victorious. Within France, the reign of terror was over ; but the reign 
of law had not commenced. There had been, indeed, during three or 
four years, a written Constitution, by which rights were defined and 
checks provided. But these rights had been repeatedly violated ; and 
those checks had proved utterly inefficient. The laws which had been 
framed to secure the distinct authority of the executive magistrates and of 
the legislative assemblies—the freedom of election—the freedom of 
debate—the freedom of the press—the personal freedom of citizens—were 
a dead letter. The ordinary mode in which the Republic was governed 
was by coups d'état. On one occasion, the legislative councils were 
placed under military restraint by the directors. Then, again, directors 
were deposed by the legislative councils. Elections were set aside by the 
executive authority. Ship-loads of writers and speakers were sent, with- 
out a legal trial, to dic of fever in Guiana, France, in short, was in that 
state in which revolutions, effected by violence, almost always leave a 
nation. The habit of obedience had been lost. The spell of prescription 
had been broken. Those associations on which, far more than on any 
arguments about property and order, the authority of magistrates rests, 
had completely passed away. The power of the government consisted 
merely in the physical force which it could bring to its support. Moral 
force it had none. It was itself a government sprung from a recent con- 
vulsion. Its own fundamental maxim was, that rebellion might be 
justifiable. Its own existence proved that rebellion might be successful. 
The people had been accustomed, during several years, to offer resistance 
to the constituted authorities on the slightest provocation, and to see the 
constituted authorities yield to that resistance. The whole political world 
was ‘* without form and void’’—an incessant whirl of hostile atoms, 
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which, every moment, formed some new combinatign. The only man 
who could fix the agitated elements of society ina stable form was 
following a wild vision of glory and empire through the Syrian deserts. 
The time was not yet come, when 


** Confusion heard his voice ; and wild uproar 
Stood ruled :” 


when, out of the chaos into which the old society had been resolved, 
were to rise a new dynasty, 2 new peerage, a new church, anda new code. 

The dying words of Madame Roland, ‘‘Oh Liberty! how many 
crimes are committed in thy name !”’ were at that time echoed by many 
of the most upright and benevolent of mankind. M. Guizot has, in one 
of his admirable pamphlets, happily and justly described M. Lainé as 
“an honest and liberal man, discouraged by the Revolution.” This 
description, at the time when M. Dumont’s Memoirs were written, would 
have applied to almost every honest and liberal man in Europe ; and 
would, beyond all doubt, have applied to M. Dumont himself. To that 
fanatical worship of the all-wise and all-good people, which had been 
common a few years before, had succeeded an uneasy suspicion that the 
follies and vices of the people would frustrate all attempts to serye them. 
The wild and joyous exultation, with which the meeting of the States- 
General and the fall of the Bastile had been hailed, had passed away. 
In its place was dejection, and a gloomy distrust of suspicious appear- 
ances. The philosophers and philanthropists had reigned. And what 
had their reign produced ? Philosophy had brought with it mummeries as 
absurd as any which had been practised by the most superstitious zealot 
of the darkest age. Philanthropy had brought with it crimes as horrible 
as the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. This was the emancipation of 
the human mind. These were the fruits of the great victory of reason 
over prejudice. France had rejected the faith of Pascal and Descartes as 
a nursery fable, that a courtezan might be her idol, and a madman her 
priest. She had asserted her freedom against Louis, that she might bow 
down before Robespierre. For a time men thought that all the boasted 
wisdom of the eighteenth century was folly; and that those hopes of 
great political and social ameliorations which had been cherished by 
Voltaire and Condorcet were utterly delusive. 

Under the influence of these feelings, M. Dumont has gone so far as to 
say that the writings of Mr Burke on the French Revolution, though dis- 
figured by exaggeration, and though containing doctrines subversive of 
all public liberty, had been, on the whole, justified by events, and had 
probably saved Europe from great disasters. That such a man as the 
friend and fellow-labourer of Mr Bentham should have expressed such an 
pare is 2 circumstance which well deserves the consideration of un- 
charitable politicians. These Memoirs have not convinced us that the 
French Revolution was not a great blessing to mankind. But they have 
convinced us that very great indulgence is due to those who, while the 
Revolution was actually taking place, regarded it with unmixed aversion 
and horror. We can perceive where their error lay. We can perceive 
that the evil was temporary, and the good durable. But we cannot be 
sure that, if our lot had been cast in their times, we should not, like them, 
have been discouraged and disgusted—that we should not, like them, have 
seen, in that great victory of the French people, only insanity and crime. 

It is curious to observe how some men are applauded, and others 
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reviled, for merely being what all their neighbours are,—for merely going 
passively down the stream of events, —for merely representing the opinions 
and passions of a whole generation. The friends of popular government 
ordinarily speak with extreme severity of Mr Pitt, and with respect and 
tenderness of Mr ee Yet the whole difference, we suspect, con- 
sisted merely in this,—that Mr Pitt died in 1806, and Mr Canning in 
1827, During the years which were common to the public life of both, 
Mr Canning was assuredly not a more liberal statesman than his patron. 
The truth is that Mr Pitt began his political life at the end of the Ameri- 
can War, when the nation was suffering from the effects of corruption. 
He closed it in the midst of the calamities produced by the French Revo- 
lution, when the nation was still strongly impressed with the horrors of 
anarchy. He changed, undoubtedly. In his youth he had brought in 
reform bills. In his manhood he brought in gagging bills. But the 
change, though lamentable, was, in our opinion, perfectly natural, and 
might have been perfectly honest. He changed with the great body of 
his countrymen. Mr Canning, on the other hand, entered into public 
life when Europe was in dread of the Jacobins. He closed his public 
life when Europe was suffering under the tyranny of the Holy Alliance. 
He, too, changed with the nation. As the crimes of the Jacobins had 
turned the master into something very like a Tory, the events which 
followed the Congress of Vienna turned the pupil into something very 
like a Whig. 

So much are men the creatures of circumstances. We see that, if M. 
. Dumont had died in 1799, he would have died, to use the new cant word, 
a decided ‘‘ Conservative.” If Mr Pitt had lived in 1832, it is our firm 
belief that he would have been a decided Reformer. 

The judgment passed by M. Dumont in this work on the French 
Revolution must be taken with considerable allowances. It resembles a 
criticism on a play of which only the first act has been performed, or on 
_a building from which the scaffolding has not yet been taken down. We 
have no doubt that, if the excellent author had revised these Memoirs 
thirty years after the time at which they were written, he would have seen 
reason to omit a few passages, and to add many qualifications and 
explanations. 

ie would not probably have been inclined to retract the censures, just, 
though severe, which he has passed on the ignorance, the presumption, and 
the pedantry, of the National Assembly. But he would have admitted 
that, in spite of those faults, perhaps even by reason of those faults, that 
Assembly had. conferred inestimable benefits on mankind. It is clear that, 
among the French of that day, political knowledge was absolutely in its in- 
fancy. It would indeed have been strange if it had attained maturity in the 
time of censors, of /etlves-de-cachel, and of beds of justice. The electors did 
not know how to elect. The representatives did not know howto deliberate. 
M. Dumont taught the constituent body of Montreuil how to perform their 
functions, and found them apt to learn. He afterwards tried, in concert with 
Mirabeau, to instruct the National Assembly in that admirable system of 
Parliamentary tactics which has been long established in the English 
House of Commons, and which has made the House of Commons, in 
spite of all the defects in its composition, the best and fairest debating 
society in the world. But these accomplished legislators, though quite 
as ignorant as the mob of Montreuil, proved much less docile, and cried 
out that they did not want to go to school to the English. Their debates 
consisted of endless successions of trashy pamphlets, all beginning with 
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something about the original compact of society, man én the hunting state, 
and other such foolery. They sometimes diversified and enlivened these 
long readings bya little rioting. They bawled ; they hooted ; they shook 
their fists. They kept no order among themselves. They were insulted 
with impunity by the crowd which filled their galleries. ‘They gave long 
and solemn consideration to trifle. They hurried through the most 
important resolutions with fearful expedition. They wasted months in 
quibbling about the words of that false and childish Declaration of Rights 
on which they professed to found their new constitution, and which was 
at irreconcilable variance with every clause of that constitution. They 
annihilated in a single night privileges, many of which partook of the 
nature of property, and ought therefore to have been most delicately 
handled. 

They are called the Constituent Assembly. Never was a name less 
appropriate. They were not constituent, but the very reverse of consti- 
tuent. They constituted nothing that stood or that deserved to last. 
They had not, and they could not possibly have, the information or the 
habits of mind which are necessary for the framing of that most exquisite 
of all machines—a government. The metaphysical cant with which they 
prefaced their constitution has long been the scoff of all parties. Their 
constitution itself,—that constitution which they described as absolutely 
perfect, and to which they predicted immortality,—disappeared in a few 
months, and left no trace behind it. They were great only in the work 
of destruction. 

The glory of the National Assembly is this, that they were in truth, 
what Mr Burke called them in austere irony, the ablest architects of ruin 
that ever the world saw. They were utterly incompetent to perform any 
work which required a discriminating eye and a skilful hand. But the 
work which was then to be done was a work of devastation. They had 
to deal with abuses so horrible and so deeply rooted that the highest 
political wisdom could scarcely have produced greater good to mankind 
than was produced by their fierce and senseless temerity. Demolition is 
undoubtedly a vulgar task ; the highest glory of the statesman is to con- 
struct. But there is a time for everything,—a time to set up, and a time 
to pull down. The talents of revolutionary leaders and those of the legis- 
lator have equally their use and their season. It is the natural, the 
almost universal, law, that the age of insurrections and proscriptions 
shall precede the age of good government, of temperate liberty, and 
liberal order. 

And how should it be otherwise? It is not in swaddling-bands that we 
learn to walk. It is not in the dark that we learn to distinguish colours. 
It is not under oppression that we learn how to use freedom. The 
ordinary sophism by which misrule is defended is, when truly stated, 
this :—The people must continue in slavery, because slavery has gene- 
rated in them all the vices of slaves. Because they are ignorant, they 
must remain under a power which has made and which keeps them 
ignorant. Because they have been made ferocious by misgovernment, 
they must be misgoverned for ever. If the system under which they live 
were so mild and liberal that under its operation they had become 
humane and enlightened, it would be safe to venture on a change. But, 
as this system has destroyed morality, and prevented the development of 
the intellect, —as it has turned men, who might under different training 
have formed a virtuous and happy community, into savage and stupid 
wild beasts,—therefore it ought to last forever. The English Revolu- 
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tion, it is said, was truly a glorious Revolution. Practical evils were 
redressed ; no exce%ses were committed ; no sweeping confiscations took 
place ; the authority of the laws was scarcely for a moment suspended ; 
the fullest and freest discussion was tolerated in Parliament; the nation 
showed, by the calm and temperate manner in which it asserted its 
liberty, that it was fit to enjoy liberty. The French Revolution was, on 
the other hand, the most horrible event recorded in history,—all madness 
and wickedness,—absurdity in theory, and atrocity in practice. What 
folly and injustice in the revolutionary laws! What grotesque affectation 
in the revolutionary ceremonies! What fanaticism! What licentious- 
ness! What cruelty! Anacharsis Clootz and Marat,—feasts of the 
Supreme Being, and marriages of the Loire—trees of liberty, and heads 
dancing on pikes—the whole forms a kind of infernal farce, made up of 
everything ridiculous, and everything frightful. This it is to give free- 
dom to those who have neither wisdom nor virtue. 

It is not only by bad men interested in the defence of abuses that 
arguments like these have been urged against all schemes of political 
improvement. Some of the highest and purest of human beings con- 
ceived such scorn and aversion for the follies and crimes of the French 
Revolution that they recanted, in the moment of triumph, those liberal 
opinions to which they had clung in defiance of persecution. And, 
if we inquire why it was that they began to doubt whether liberty were a 
blessing, we shall find that it was only because events had proved, in the 
clearest manner, that liberty is the parent of virtue and of order. They 
ceased to abhor tyranny merely because it had been signally shown that 
the effect of tyranny on the hearts and understandings of men is more 
demoralising and more stupifying than had ever been imagined by the 
most zealous friend of popular rights. The truth is, that a stronger argu- 
ment against the old monarchy of France may be drawn from the zoyades 
and the /wsz//ades than from the Bastile and the /’%rc-aux-cerfs. We 
believe it to be a rule without an exception, that the violence of a revo- 
lution corresponds to the degree of misgovernment which has produced 
that revolution. Why was the French Revolution so bloody and destruc- 
tive? Why was our revolution of 1641 comparatively mild? Why was 
our revolution of 1688 milder still? Why was the American Revolution, 
considered as an internal mavement, the mildest of all? There is an 
obvious and complete solution of the problem. The English under James 
the First and Charles the First were less oppressed than the French 
under Louis the Fifteenth and Louis the Sixteenth. The English were 
less oppressed after the Restoration than before the great Rebellion. 
And America under George the Third was less oppressed than England 
under the Stuarts. The reaction was exactly proportioned to the pres- 
sure,—the vengeance to the provocation. 

When Mr Burke was reminded in his later years of the zeal which he 
had displayed in the cause of the Americans, he vindicated himself from 
the charge of inconsistency, by contrasting the wisdom and moderation of 
the Colonial insurgents of 1776 with the fanaticism and wickedness of 
the Jacobins of 1792. He was in fact bringing an argument @ /ortiori 
against himself. The circumstances on which he rested his vindication 
fully proved that the old government of France stood in far more need of 
a complete change than the old government of America. The difference 
between Washington and Robespierre,—the difference between Franklin 
and Barére,—the difference between the destruction of a few barrels of 
tea and the confiscation of thousands of square miles,—the difference be- 
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tween the tarring and feathering of a tax-gatherer and thé massacres of 
September, —measure the difference between the government of America 
under the rule of England and the government of France under the rule 
of the Bourbons. 

Louis the Sixteenth made great voluntary concessions to his people ; 
and they sent him to the scaffold. Charles the Tenth violated the 
fundamental laws of the state, established a despotism, and butchered his 
subjects for not submitting quietly to that despotism. He failed in his 
wicked attempt. He was at the mercy of those whom he had injured. 
The pavements of Paris were still heaped up in barricades ;—the hospitals 
were still full of the wounded ;—the dead were still unburied ;—a thou- 
sand families were in mourning ;—a hundred thousand citizens were in 
arms. The crime was recent ;—the life of the criminal was in the hands 
of the sufferers ;—and they touched not one hair of his head. In the first 
revolution, victims were sent to death by scores for the most trifling acts 
proved by the lowest testimony, before the most partial tribunals. After 
the second revolution, those ministers who had signed the ordinances, 
those ministers, whose guilt, as it was of the foulest kind, was proved by 
the clearest evidence,—were punished only with imprisonment. In the 
first revolution, property was attacked. In the second, it was held 
sacred. Both revolutions, it is true, left the public mind of France in an 
unsettled state. Both revolutions were followed by insurrectionary 
movements. But, after the first revolution, the insurgents were almost 
always stronger than the law ; and, since the second revolution, the law 
has invariably been found stronger than the insurgents. There is, 
indeed, much in the present state of France which may well excite the 
uneasiness of those who desire to see her free, happy, powerful, and 
secure. Yet, if we compare the present state of France with the state in 
which she was forty years ago, how vast a change for the better has 
taken place! How little effect, for example, during the first revolution, 
would the sentence of a judicial body have produced on an armed and 
victorious party! If, after the roth of August, or after the pro- 
scription of the Gironde, or after the 9th of Thermidor, or after 
the carnage of Vendémiaire, or after the arrests of Fructidor, any 
tribunal had decided against the conquerors in favour of the con- 
quered, with what contempt, with what derision, would its award have 
been received! ‘The judges would have lost their heads, or would 
have been sent to die in some unwholesome colony. The fate of the 
victim whom they had endeavoured to save would only have been made 
darker and more hopeless by their interference. We have lately seen a 
signal proof that, in France, the Jaw is now stronger than the sword. 
We have seen a government, in the very moment of triumph and revenge, 
submitting itself to the authority of a court of law. A justand indepen- 
dent sentence has been pronounced—a sentence worthy of the ancient 
renown of that magistracy to which belong the noblest recollections of 
French history—which, in an age of persecutors, produced L’Hopital,— 
which, in an age of courtiers, produced D’ Aguesseau,—which, in an age 
of wickedness and madness, exhibited to mankind a pattern of every 
virtue in the life and in the death of Malesherbes. The respectful manner 
in which that sentence has been received is alone sufficient to show how 
widely the French of this generation differ from their fathers. And how 
is the difference to be explained? The race, the soil, the climate, are 
the same. If those dull, honest Englishmen, who explain the events of 
1793 and 1794 by saying that the French are naturally frivolous and cruel, 
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wére in the right, why is the guillotine now standing idle? Not surely 
for want of Carlists, of aristocrats, of people guilty of incivism, of people 
suspécted of being suspicious characters. Is not the true explanation 
this, that the Frenchman of 1832 has been far better governed than the 
Frenchman of §789,—that his soul has neverbeen galled by the oppressive 
privileges of a separate caste,—that he has been in some degree accus- 
tomed to discuss political questions, and to perform political functions, — 
that he has lived for seventeen or eighteen years under institutions which, 
however defective, have yet been far superior to any institutions that had 
before existed in France? 

As the second French Revolution has been far milder than the first, so 
that great change which has just been effected in England has been milder 
even than the second French Revolution,—milder than any revolution 
recorded in history. Some orators have described the reform of the House 
of Commons as a revolution. Others have denied the propriety of the 
term. The question, though in seeming merely a question of definition, 
suggests much curious and interesting matter for reflection. If we look 
at the magnitude of the reform, it may well be called a revolution. If we 
look at the means by which it has been effected, it is merely an Act of 
Parliament, regularly brought in, read, committed, and passed. In the 
whole history of England, there isno prouder circumstance than this,— 
that a change, which could not, in any other age, or in any other country, 
have been effected without physical violence, should here have been ef- 
fected by the force of reason, and under the forms of law. The work of 
three civil wars has been accomplished by three sessions of Parliament. 
An ancient and deeply rooted system of abuses has been fiercely attacked 
and stubbornly defended. It has fallen ; and not one sword has been 
drawn ; not one estate has been confiscated ; not one family has been 
forced to emigrate. The bank has kept its credit. ‘The funds have kept 
their price. Every man has gone forth to his work and to his labour till 
the evening. During the fiercest excitement of the contest,—during the 
first fortnight of that immortal May,—there was not one moment at which 
any Sanguinary act committed on the person of any of the most unpopular 
men in England would not have filled the country with horror and 
indignation. 

And now that the victory is won, has it been abused? An immense 
mass of power has been transferred from anoligarchy to the nation. Are 
the members of the vanquished oligarchy insecure? Does the nation 
seem disposed to play the tyrant? Are not those who, in any other 
state of society, would have been visited with the severest vengeance of 
the triumphant party,—would have been pining in dungeons, or flying 
to foreign countries,—still enjoying their possessions and their honours, 
still taking part as freely as ever in public affairs? Two years ago they 
were dominant. They are now vanquished. Yet the whole people would 
regard with horror any man who should dare to propose any vindictive 
measure. So common is this feeling,—so much is it a matter of course 
among us,—that many of our readers will scarcely understand what we 
see to admire in it. 

To what are we to attribute the unparalleled moderation and humanity 
which the English people had displayed at this great conjuncture? The 
answer is plain. This moderation, this humanity, are the fruits of a 
hundred and fifty years of liberty. During many generations we have 
had legislative assemblies which, however defective their constitution 
might be, have always contained many members chosen by the people, 
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and many others eager to obtain the approbation of the people :—assem- 
blies in which perfect freedom of debate was allowed ;—assemblies in 
which the smallest minority had a fair hearing ; assemblies in which 
abuses, even when they were not redressed, were at least exposed. For 
many generations we have had the trial by jury, the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the freedom of the press, the right of meeting to discuss public affairs, 
the right of petitioning the legislature. A vast portion of the population 
has long been accustomed to the exercise of political functions, and has 
been thoroughly seasoned to political excitement. In most other countries 
there is no middle course between absolute submission and open rebel- 
lion, In England there has always been for centuries a constitutional 
opposition. Thus our institutions had been so good that they had 
educated us into a capacity for better institutions. There is not a large 
town in the kingdom which does not contain better materials for a 
legislature than all France could furnish in 1789. There is not a spout- 
ing-club at any pot-house in London in which the rules of debate are 
not better understood, and more strictly observed, than in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. There is scarcely a Political Union which could not 
frame in half an hour a declaration of rights superior to that which occu- 
pied the collective wisdom of France for several months. 

It would be impossible even to glance at all the causes of the French 
Revolution within the limits to which we must confine ourselves. One 
thing is clear. The government, the aristocracy, and the church were 
rewarded after their works. They reaped that which they had sown. 
They found the nation such as they had made it. That the people had 
become possessed of irresistible power before they had attained the 
slightest knowledge of the art of government—that practical questions of 
vast moment were left to be solved by men to whom politics had been 
only matter of theory—that a legislature was composed of persons who 
were scarcely fit to compose a debating society—that the whole nation was 
ready to lend an ear to any flatterer who appealed to its cupidity, to its 
fears, or to its thirst for vengeance—all this was the effect of misrule, 
obstinately continued in defiance of solemn warnings, and of the visible 
signs of an approaching retribution. 

Even while the monarchy seemed to be in its highest and most palmy 
state, the causes of that great destruction had already begun to operate. 
They may be distinctly traced even under the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. 
That reign is the time to which the Ultra-Royalists refer as the Golden Age 
of France. It was in truth one of those periods which shine with an 
unnatural and delusive splendour, and which are rapidly followed by 
gloom and decay. 

Concerning Louis the Fourteenth himself, the world seems at last to 
have formed a correct judgment. He was not a great general; he was 
not a great statesman ; but he was, in one sense of the words, a great 
king. Never was there so consummate a master of what our James the 
First would have called kingcraft, —of all those arts which most advantage- 
ously display the merits of a prince, and most completely hide his defects. 
Though his internal administration was tad <thougl the military triumphs 
which gave splendour to the early part of his reign were not achieved 
by himself, —though his later years were crowded with defeats and humili- 
ations, —though he was so ignorant that he scarcely understood the Latin 
of his mass-book, —though he fell under the control of a cunning Jesuit and 
of a more cunning old woman,—he succeeded in passing himself off on 
his people as a being above humanity. And this is the more extraordinary 
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because he did nof seclude himself from the public gaze like those 
Oriental despots whose faces are never seen, and whose very names it isa 
crime to pronounce lightly. It has been said that no man is a hero to his 
valet ;—and all the world saw as much of Louis the Fourteenth as his 
valet could see. Five hundred people assembled to see him shave and 
put on his breeches in the morning. He then kneeled down at the side 
of his bed, and said his prayer while the whole assembly awaited the end 
in solemn silence—the ecclesiastics on their knees, and the laymen with 
their hats before their faces. He walked about his gardens with a train 
of two hundred courtiers at his heels. All Versailles came to see him 
dine and sup. He was put to bed at night in the midst of a crowd as 
great as that which had met to see him rise in the morning. He took 
his very emetics in state, and vomited majestically in the presence of all 
the grandes and petites entrées. Yet, though he constantly exposed himself 
to the public gaze in situations in which it is scarcely possible for any man 
to preserve much personal dignity, he to the last impressed those who 
surrounded him with the deepest awe and reverence. The illusion which 
he produced on his worshippers can be compared only to those illusions 
to which lovers are proverbially subject during the season of courtship. 
It was an illusion which affected even the senses. The contemporaries of 
Louis thought him tall. Voltaire, who might have seen him, and who 
had lived with some of the most distinguished members of his court, speaks 
repeatedly of his majestic stature. Yet it is as certain as any fact can be, 
that he was rather below than above the middle size. He had, it seems, 
a way of holding himself, a way of walking, a way of swelling his chest 
and rearing his head, which deceived the eyes of the multitude. Eighty 
years after his death, the royal cemetery was violated by the revolutionists, 
his coffin was opened ; his body was dragged out; and it appeared that 
the prince, whose majestic figure had been so long and loudly extolled, 
was in truth a little man.* That fine expression of Juvenal is singularly 
applicable, both in its literal and in its metaphorical sense, to Louis the 
Fourteenth : 
** Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula.” 


His person and his government have had the same fate. He had the 
art of making both appear grand and august, in spite of the clearest 
evidence that both were below the ordinary standard. Death and time 
have exposed both the deceptions. ‘The body of the great king has been 
measured more justly than it was measured by the courtiers who were 
afraid to look above his shoe-tie. is public character has been scruti- 
nized by men free from the hopes and fears of Boileau and Moliére. In the 
grave, the most majestic of princes is only five feet eight. In history, the 
hero and the politician dwindles into a vain and feeble tyrant,—the slave 
of priests and women—little in war,—little in government,—little in 
everything but the art of simulating greatness. 

He left to his infant successor a famished and miserable people, a 
beaten and humbled army, provinces turned into deserts by misgovern- 
ment and persecution, factions dividing the court, a schism raging in the 


* Even M. de Chateaubriand, to whom we should have thought all the Bourbons 
would have seemed at least six feet high, admits this fact. ‘“ C’est une erreur,” says 
he in his strange memoirs of the Duke of Berri, “de croire que Louis XIV. étoit d’une 
haute stature. Une cuirasse qui nous reste de lui, et les exhumations de St Denys, 
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church, an immense debt, an empty treasury, immeasurable palaces, 
an innumerable household, inestimable jewels and turniture. (All the 
sap and nutriment of the state seemed to have been drawn to feed one 
bloated and unwholesome excrescence. The nation was withered. The 
court was morbidly flourishing. Yet it does not appear that the associa- 
tions which attached the people to the monarchy had lost strength during 
his reign. He had neglected or sacrificed their dearest interests ; but he 
had struck their imaginations. The very things which ought to have 
made him most unpopular,—the prodigies of luxury and magnificence 
with which his person was surrounded, while, beyond the inclosure of his 

arks, nothing was to be seen but starvation and despair,—seemed to 
increase the respectful attachment which his subjects felt for him. That 
governments exist only for the good of the people, appears to be the most 
obvious and simple of all truths. Yet history proves that it is one of the 
most recondite. We can scarcely wonder that it should be so seldom 
present to the minds of rulers, when we see how slowly, and through how 
much suffering, nations arrive at the knowledge of it. 

There was indeed one Frenchman who had discovered those principles 
which it now seems impossible to miss,—that the many are not made for 
the use of one,—that the truly good government is not that which con- 
centrates magnificence in a court, but that which diffuses happiness 
among a people,—that a king who gains victory after victory, and adds 
province to province, may deserve, not the admiration, but the abhorrence 
and contempt of mankind. These were the doctrines which Feénélon 
taught. Considered as an epic poem, Tclemachus can scarcely be placed 
above Glover’s Leonidas or Wilkie’s Epigoniad. Considered as a 
treatise on politics and morals, it abounds with errors of detail ; and the 
truths which it inculcates seem trite to a modern reader. But, if we 
compare the spirit in which it is written with the spirit which pervades 
the rest of the French literature of that age, we shall perceive that, 
though in appearance trite, it was in truth one of the most original works 
that have ever appeared. Thc fundamental principles of Féneélon’s 
political morality, the tests by which he judged of institutions and of 
men, were absolutely new to his countrymen. IIe had taught them in- 
deed, with the happiest effect, to his royal pupil. But how incompre- 
hensible they were to most people, we learn from Saint Simon. That 
amusing writer tells us, as a thing almost incredible, that the Duke of 
Burgundy declared it to be his opinion that kings existed for the good of 
the people, and not the people for the good of kings. Saint Simon is 
delighted with the benevolence of this saying ; but startled by its novelty 
and terrified by its boldness, Indeed he distinctly says that it was not 
safe to repeat the sentiment in the court of Louis. Saint Simon was, of 
all the members of that court, the least courtly. He was as nearly an 
oppositionist as any man of his time. His disposition was proud, bitter, 
and cynical. In religion he was a Jansenist ; in politics, a less hearty 
royalist than most of his neighbours. His opinions and his temper had 
preserved him from the illusions which the demeanour of Louis produced 
on others. Ie neither loved nor respected the king. Yet even this man, 
—one of the most liberal men in France,—was struck dumb with astonish- 
ment at hearing the fundamental axiom of all government propounded,— 
an axiom which, in our time, nobody in England or France would dis- 
sa eae the stoutest ‘Tory takes for granted as much as the fiercest 

dical, and concerning which the Carlist would agree with the most 
republican deputy of the “extreme left.” No person will do justice to 
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Fénelon, who doesynot constantly keep in mind that Telemachus was 
written in an age and nation in which bold and independent thinkers 
stared to hear that twenty millions of human beings did not exist for the 
tification of one. That work is commonly considered as a school- 
ook, very fit for children, because its style is easy and its morality 
blameless, but unworthy of the attention of statesmen and philosophers. 
We can distinguish in it, if we are not greatly mistaken, the first faint 
dawn of a long and splendid day of intellectual light,—the dim promise 
. a ie deliverance,—the undeveloped germ of the charter and of 

e code. 

What mighty interests were staked on the life of the Duke of 
Burgundy ! and how different an aspect might the history of France have 
borne if he had attained the age of his grandfather or of his son ;—if he 
had been permitted to show how much could be done for humanity by 
the highest virtue in the highest fortune! There is scarcely anything in 
history more remarkable than the descriptions which remain to us of that 
extraordinary man. The fierce and impetuous temper which he showed. 
in early youth,—the complete change which a judicious education pro- 
duced in his character,—his fervid piety,—his large benevolence,—the 
strictness with which he judged himself,—the liberality with which he 
judged others,—the fortitude with which alone, in the whole court, he 
stood up against the commands of Louis, when a religious scruple was 
concerned,—the charity with which alone, in the whole court, he defended 
the profligate Orleans against calumniators,—his great projects for the 
good of the people,—his activity in business,—his taste for letters, —his 
strong domestic attachments,—even the ungraceful person and the shy 
and awkward manner which concealed from the eyes of the sneering 
courtiers of his grandfather so many rare endowments, —make his charac- 
ter the most interesting that is to be found in the annals of his house. 
Heé had resolved, if he came to the throne, to disperse that ostentatious 
court, which was supported at an expense ruinous to the nation,—to pre- 
serve peace,—to correct the abuses which were found in every part of the 
system of revenue,—to abolish or modify oppressive privileges,—to re- 
form the administration of justice,—to revive the institution of the States- 
General. If he had ruled over France during forty or fifty years, that 
great movement of the human mind, which no government could have 
arrested, which bad government only rendered more violent, would, we 
are inclined to think, have been conducted, by peaceable means to a 
happy termination. 

Disease and sorrow removed from the world that wisdom and virtue of 
which it was not worthy. During two generations France was ruled by 
men who, with all the vices of Louis the Fourteenth, had none of the art 
by which that magnificent prince passed off his vices for virtues. The 
people had now to see tyranny naked. That foul Duessa was stripped 
of her gorgeous ornaments. She had always been hideous ; but a strange 
enchantment had made her seem fair and glorious in the eyes of her 
willing slaves. The spell was now broken; the deformity was made 
manifest ; and the lovers, lately so happy and so proud, turned away 
loathing and horror-struck. 

First came the Regency. The strictness with which Louis had, towards 
the close of his life, exacted from those around him an outward attention 
to religious duties, produced an effect similar to that which the rigour of 
the Puritans had produced in England. It was the boast of Madame de 
Maintenon, in the time of her greatness, that devotion had become the 
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fashion. A fashion indeed it was; and, like a fashion, it passed away. 
The austerity of the tyrant’s old age had injured the morality of the higher 
orders more than even the licentiousness of his youth. Not only had he 
not reformed their vices, but, by forcing them to be hypocrites, he had 
shaken their belief in virtue. They had found it so easy to perform the 
grimace of piety, that it was natural for them to consider all piety as 
grimace. The times were changed. Pensions, regiments, and abbeys, were 
no longer to be obtained by regular confession and severe penance : and 
the obsequious courtiers, who had kept Lent like monks of La Trappe, and 
who had turned up the whites of their rig at the edifying parts of sermons 
preached before the king, aspired to the title of roué as ardently as they 
had aspired to that of dévot ; and went, during Passion Week, to the revels 
of the Palais Royal as readily as they had formerly repaired to the 
sermons of Massillon. 

The Regent was in many respects the fac-simile of our Charles the 
Second. Like Charles, he was a good-natured man, utterly destitute 
of sensibility. Like Charles, he had good natural talents, which a 
deplorable indolence rendered useless to the state. Like Charles, he 
thought all men corrupted and interested, and yet did not dislike them 
for being so. His opinion of human nature was Gulliver’s; but he 
did not regard human nature with Gulliver’s horror. He thought that he 
and his fellow-creatures were Yahoos ; and he thought a Yahoo a very 
agreeable kind of anima]. No princes were ever more social than Charles 
and Philip of Orleans : yet no princes ever had less capacity for friendship. 
The tempers of these clever cynics were so easy, and their minds so lan- 
guid, that habit supplied in them the place of affection, and made them 
the tools of people for whom they cared not one straw. In love, both 
were mere sensualists without delicacy or tenderness. In politics, both 
were utterly careless of faith and of national honour. Charles shut up 
the Exchequer. Philip patronised the System. ‘The councils of Charles 
were swayed by the gold of Barillon ; the councils of Philip by the gold 
of Walpole. Charles for private objects made war on Holland, the na- 
tural ally of England. Philip for private objects made war on the Spa- 
nish branch of the house of Bourbon, the natural ally, indeed the creature 
of France. Even in trifling circumstances the parallel might be carried on. 
Both these princes were fond of experimental philosophy, and passed in 
the laboratory much time which would have been more advantageously 
passed at the council-table. Both were more strongly attached to their 
female relatives than to any other human being ; and in both cases it was 
suspected that this attachment was not perfectly innocent. In personal 
courage, and in all the virtues which are connected with personal courage, 
the Regent was indisputably superior to Charles. Indeed Charles but 
narrowly escaped the stain of cowardice. Philip was eminently brave, 
and, like most brave men, was generally open and sincere. Charles added 
dissimulation to his other vices. 

The administration of the Regent was scarcely less pernicious, and in- 
finitely more scandalous, than that of the deceased monarch. It was by 
magnificent public works, and by wars conducted on a gigantic scale, that 
Louis had brought distress on his people. The Regent aggravated that 
distress by frauds of which a lame duck on the stock-exchange would have 
been ashamed. France, even while suffering under the most severe cala- 
mities, had reverenced the conqueror. She despised the swindler. 

When Orleans and the wretched Dubois had disappeared, the power 
passed to the Duke of Bourbon ; a prince degraded in the public eye by 
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the infamously norte part which he had taken in the juggles of the 
System, and by the humility with which he bore the caprices of a loose 
and imperious woman. It seemed to be decreed that every branch of the 
royal family should successively incur the abhorrence and contempt of 
the nation. 

Between the fall of the Duke of Bourbon and the death of Fleury, a 
few years of frugal and moderate government intervened. Then recom- 
menced the downward progress of the monarchy. Profligacy in the court, 
extravagance in the finances, schism in the church, faction in the Parlia- 
ments, unjust war terminated by ignominious peace,—all that indicates and 
all that produces the ruin of great empires, make up the history of that 
miserable period. Abroad, the French were beaten and humbled every- 
where, by land and by sea, on the Elbe and on the Rhine, in Asia and 
in America. At home, they were turned over from vizier to vizier, and 
from sultana to sultana, till they had reached that point beneath which 
there was no lower abyss of infamy, —till the yoke of Maupeou had made 
them pine for Choiseul,—till Madame du Barri had taught them to regret 
Madame de Pompadour. 

But unpopular as the monarchy had become, the aristocracy was more 
unpopular still ; and not without reason. The tyranny of an individual is 
far more supportable than the tyranny ofa caste. The old privileges were 
galling and hateful to the new wealth and the new knowledge. Every- 
thing indicated the approach of no common revolution,—of a revolution 
destined to change, not merely the form of government, but the dis- 
tribution of property and the whole social system,—of a revolution 
the effects of which were to be felt at every fireside in France,—of 
a new Jaquerie, in which the victory was to remain with Fagues bonhomme. 
In the van of the movement were the moneyed men and the men of 
letters,—the wounded pride of wealth, and the wounded pride of intellect. 
An immense multitude, made ignorant and cruel by oppression, was 
raging in the rear. 

e greatly doubt whether any course which could have been pursued 
by Louis the Sixteenth could have averted a great convulsion. But we 
are sure that, if there was such a course, it was the course recommended 
by M. Turgot. The church and the aristocracy, with that blindness to 
danger, that incapacity of believing that anything can be except what 
has been, which the long possession of power seldom fails to generate, 
mocked at the counsel which might have saved them. They would not 
have reform ; and they had revolution. They would not pay a smail 
contribution in place of the odious corvees ; and they lived to see their 
castles demolished, and their lands sold to strangers. They would not 
endure Turgot ; and they were forced to endure Robespierre. 

Then the rulers of France, as if smitten with judicial blindness, 
plunged headlong into the American war. They thus committed at once 
two great crrors. They encouraged the spirit of revolution. They 
augmented at the same time those public burdens, the pressure of which 
is generally the immediate cause of revolutions. The event of the war 
carried to the height the enthusiasm of speculative democrats. The 
financial difficulties produced by the war carried to the height the dis- 
content of that larger body of people who cared little about theories, and 
much about taxes. 

The meeting of the States-General was the signal for the explosion of 
all the hoarded passions of a century. In that assembly, there were un- 
doubtedly very able men. But they had no practical knowledge of the 
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art of government, All the great English revolutions have been con- 
ducted by practical statesmen. The French Revolfition was conducted 
by mere speculators. Our constitution has never been sq far behind the 
age as to have become an object of aversion to the people. The English 
revolutions have therefore been undertaken for the purpose of defending, 
correcting, and restoring,—never for the mere purpose of destroying. 
Our countrymen have always, even in times of the greatest excitement, 
spoken reverently of the form of government under which they lived, 
and attacked only what they regarded as its corruptions. In the very act 
of innovating they have constantly appealed to ancient prescription ; they 
have seldam looked abroad for models ; they have seldom troubled them- 
selves with Utopian theories ; they have not been anxious to prove that 
liberty is a natural right of men ; they have been content to regard it as 
the lawful birthright of Englishmen. Their social contract is no fiction. 
It is stil] extant on the original parchment, sealed with wax which was 
affixed at Runnymede, and attested by the lordly names of the Marischals 
and Fitzherberts. No general arguments about the original equality of 
men, no fine stories out of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos, have ever 
affected them so much as their own familiar words,—Magna Charta,— 
Habeas Corpus,—Trial by Jury,—Bill of Rights. This part of our 
national character has undoubfedly its disadvantages. An Englishman 
too often reasons on politics in the spirit rather of a lawyer than of a 
philosopher. There is too often something narrow, something exclusive, 
something Jewish, if we may use the word, in his love of freedom. 
He is disposed to consider popular rights as the special heritage of 
the chosen race to which he belongs. He is inclined rather to repel 
than to encourage the alien proselyte who aspires to a share of his 
rivileges. Very different was the spirit of the Constituent Assembly. 
hey had none of our narrowness ; but they had none of our practical 
skill in the management of affairs. They did not understand how 
to regulate the order of their own debates; and they thought them- 
selves able to legislate for the whole world. All the past was loath- 
some to them. All their agreeable associations were connected with the 
future. Hopes were to them all that recollections are to us. In the in- 
stitutions of their country they found nothing to love or toadmire. As far 
back as they could look, they saw only the tyranny of one class and the de- 
gradation of another,—Frank and Gaul, knight and villein, gentleman and 
voturicr. ‘They hated the monarchy, the church, the nobility. They cared 
nothing for the States or the Parliament. 1t was long the fashion to ascribe 
all the follies which they committed to the writings of the philosophers. 
We believe that it was misrule, and nothing but misrule, that put the sting 
into those writings. It is not true that the French abandoned experience 
for theories. They took up with theories because they had no experience 
of good government. It was because they had no charter that they ranted 
about the original contract. As soon as tolerable institutions were given 
to them, they began to look to those institutions. In 1830 their rallying 
ay was Vive la Charte. In 1789 they had nothing but theories round 
which to rally. They had seen social distinctions only in a bad form ; 
and it was therefore naturai that they should be deluded by sophisms about 
the equality of men. They had experienced so much evil from the 
sovereignty of kings that they might be excused for lending a ready ear 
to those who preached, in an exaggerated form, the doctrine of the sove- 
reignty of the people. 
The English, content with their own national recollections and names, 
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have never sought for models in the institutions of Greece or Rome. ‘The 
French, having nothing in their own history to which they could look back 
with pleasure, had recourse to the history of the great ancient common- 
wealths : they drew their notions of those commonwealths, not from con- 
temporary writers, but from romances written by pedantic moralists long 
after the extinction of public liberty. They neglected Thucydides for 
Plutarch. Blind themselves, they took blind guides. They had no ex- 
perience of freedom ; and they took their opinions concerning it from 
men who had no more experience of it than themselves, and whose imagin- 
ations, inflamed by mystery and privation, exaggerated the unknown en- 
joyment ;—from men who raved about patriotism without having ever 
had a country, and eulogised tyrannicide while crouching before tyrants. 
The maxim which the French legislators learned in this school was, that 
political liberty is an end, and not a means ; that it is not merely valuable 
as the great safeguard of order, of property, and of morality, but that it is 
in itself a high and exquisite happiness to which order, property, and 
morality ought without one scruple to be sacrificed. The lessons which 
may be learned from ancient history are indeed most useful and important; 
but they were not likely to be learned by men who, in all their rhapsodies 
about the Athenian democracy, seemed utterly to forget that in that de- 
mocracy there were ten slaves to one citizen ; and who constantly decor- 
ated their invectives against the aristocrats with panegyrics on Brutus and 
Cato,—two aristocrats, fiercer, prouder, and more exclusive, than any that 
emigrated with the Count of Artois. 

We have never met with so vivid and interesting a picture of the Na- 
tional Assembly as that which M. Dumont has set before us. His Mira- 
beau, in particular, is incomparable. All the former Mirabeaus were 
daubs in comparison. Some were merely painted from the imagination— 
others were gross caricatures : this is the very individual, neither god nor 
demon, but a man—a Frenchman—a Frenchman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with great talents, with strong passions, depraved by bad education, 
surrounded by temptations of every kind,—made desperate at one time 
by disgrace, and then again intoxicated by fame. All his opposite and 
seemingly inconsistent qualities are in this representation so blended to- 
gether as to make up a harmonious and natural whole. Tillnow, Mirabeau 
was to us, and, we believe, to most readers of history, not a man, but a 
string of antitheses. Henceforth hc will be a real human being, a 
remarkable and eccentric being indeed, but perfectly conceivable. 

He was fond, M. Dumont tells us, of giving odd compound nicknames. 
Thus, M. de Lafayette was Grandison-Cromwell ; the King of Prussia 
was Alaric-Cottin ; D’Espremenil was Crispin-Catiline. We think that 
Mirabeau himself might be described, after his own fashion, as a Wilkes- 
Chatham. He had Wilkes’s sensuality, Wilkes’s levity, Wilkes’s in- 
sensibility to shame. Like Wilkes, he had brought on himself the 
censure even of men of pleasure by the peculiar grossness of his immor- 
ality, and by the obscenity of his writings. Like Wilkes, he was heed- 
less, not only of the laws of morality, but of the laws of honour. Yet he 
affected, like Wilkes, to unite the character of the demagogue to that of 
the fine gentleman. Like Wilkes, he conciliated, by his good-humour 
and his high spirits, the regard of many who despised his character. 
Like Wilkes, he was hideously ugly ; like Wilkes, he made a jest of his 
own ugliness; and, like Wilkes, he was, in spite of his ugliness, very 
attentive to his dress, and very successful in affairs of gallantry. 

Resembling Wilkes in the lower and grosser parts of his character, he 
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had, in his higher qualities, some affinity to Chatham, His eloquence, as 
far as we can judge of it, bore no inconsiderable resemblance to that of 
the great English minister. He was not eminently successful in long set 
speeches. He was not, on the other hand, a close and ready debater. 
Sudden bursts, which seemed to be the effect of inspiration—short sen- 
tences which came like lightning, dazzling, burning, striking down 
everything before them—sentences which, spoken at critical moments, 
decided the fate of great questions—sentences which at once became 
proverbs—sentences which everybody still knows by heart—in these 
chiefly lay the oratorical power both of Chatham and of Mirabeau. 
There have been far greater speakers, and far greater statesmen, than 
either of them ; but we doubt whether any men have, in modern times, 
exercised such vast personal influence over stormy and divided assemblies. 
The power of both was as much moral as intellectual. In true dignity 
of character, in private and public virtue, it may seem absurd to institute 
any comparison between them ; but they had the same haughtiness and 
vehemence of temper. In their language and manner there was a dis- 
dainful self-confidence, an imperiousness, a fierceness of passion, before 
which all common minds quailed. Even Murray and Charles Townshend, 
though intellectually not inferior to Chatham, were always cowed by him, 
Barnave, in the same manner, though the best debater in the National 
Assembly, flinched before the energy of Mirabeau. Men, except in bad _ 
novels, are not all good or all evil. It can scarcely be denied that the 
virtue of Lord Chatham was a little theatrical. On the other hand there 
was in Mirabeau, not indeed anything deserving the name of virtue, but 
that imperfect substitute for virtue which is found in almost all superior 
minds,—a sensibility to the beautiful and the good, which sometimes 
amounted to sincere enthusiasm ; and which, mingled with the desire of 
admiration, sometimes gave to his character a lustre resembling the lustre 
of true goodness, —as the “faded splendour wan” which lingered round 
the fallen archangel resembled the exceeding brightness of those spirits 
who had kept their first estate. 

There are several other admirable portraits of eminent men in these 
Memoirs. That of Sieyes in particular, and that of Talleyrand, are 
master-pieces, full of life and expression. But nothing in the book has 
interested us more than the view which M. Dumont has presented to us, 
unostentatiously, and, we may say, unconsciously, of his own character. 
The sturdy rectitude, the large charity, the good-nature, the modesty, the 
independent spirit, the ardent philanthropy, the unaffected indifference to 
money and to fame, make up a character which, while it has nothing un- 
natural, seems to us to approach nearer to perfection than any of the 
Grandisons and Allworthys of fiction. The work is not indeed precisely 
such a work as we had anticipated—it is more lively, more picturesque, 
more amusing than we had promised ourselves ; and it is, on the other 
hand, less profound and philosophic. But, if it is not, in all respects, 
such as might have been expected from the intellect of M. Dumont, it is 
assuredly such as might have been expected from his heart. 
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(APRIL 1844.) 


anemoires de Bertrand Barere ; pubhes par MM. Hrrroryre Carnot, Membre de 
la Chambre des Députés, et Davip d’Angers, Membre de l’Institut : précdédés 
d’une Notice Historique par H. CaARNoT. 4tomes. Paris: 1843. 


Tus book has more than one title to our serious attention. It is an appeal, 
solemnly made to posterity by a man who played a conspicuous part in 
great events, and who represents himself as deeply aggrieved by the rash 
and malevolent censure of his contemporaries. To such an appeal we 
shall always give ready audience. We can perform no duty more useful to 
society, or more agreeable to our own feelings, than that of making, as 
far as our power extends, reparation to the slandered and persecuted 
benefactors of mankind. We therefore pompey took into our consider- 
ation this copious apology for the life of Bertrand Barere. We have made 
up our minds ; and we now purpose to do him, by the blessing of God, 
full and signal justice. It is to be observed that the appellant in this 
case does not come into court alone. He is attended to the bar of public 
opinion by two compurgators who occupy highly honourable stations. 
One of these is M. David of Angers, member of the institute, an eminent 
sculptor, and, if we have been rightly informed, a favourite pupil, though 
not a kinsman, of the painter who bore the same name. The other, to 
whom we owe the biographical preface, is M. Hippolyte Carnot, member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and son of the celebrated Director. In the 
judgment of M. David and of M. Hippolyte Carnot, Barére was a deserv- 
ing and an ill-used man—a man who, though by no means faultless, must 
yet, when due allowance is made for the force of circumstances and the 
infirmity of human nature, be considered as on the whole entitled to our 
esteem. It will be for the public to determine, after a full hearing, 
whether the editors have, by thus connecting their names with that of 
Barére, raised his character or lowered their own. 

We are not conscious that, when we opened this book, we were under 
the influence of any feeling likely to pervert our judgment. Undoubtedly 
we had long entertained a most unfavourable opinion of Barére: but to 
this opinion we were not tied by any passion or by any interest. Our 
dislike was a reasonable dislike, and might have been removed by reason. 
Indeed our expectation was, that these Memoirs would in some measure 
clear Barére’s fame. ‘That he could vindicate himself from all the charges 
which had been brought against him, we knew to be impossible ; and his 
editors admit that he has not done so. But we thought it highly prob- 
able that some grave accusations would be refuted, and that many 
offences to which he would have been forced to plead guilty would be 
greatly extenuated. We were not disposed to be severe. We were fully 
aware that temptations such as those to which the members of the Con- 
vention and of the Committee of Public Safety were exposed must try 
severely the strength of the firmest virtue. Indeed our inclination has 
always been to regard with an indulgence, which to some rigid moralists 
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appears excessive, those faults into which gentle qnd noble spirits are 
sometimes hurried by the excitement of conflict, by the maddening influ- 
ence of sympathy, and by ill-regulated zeal for a public cause. 

With bee feelings we read this book, and compared it with other 

accounts of the events in which Barére bore a part. It is now our duty 
to express the opinion to which this investigation has led us. 
- Our opinion then is this: that Barére approached nearer than any 
person mentioned in history or fiction, whether man or devil, to the idea 
of consummate and universal depravity. In him the qualities which are 
the proper objects of hatred, and the qualities which are the proper 
objects of contempt, preserve an exquisite and absolute harmony. In 
almost every particular sort of wickedness he has had rivals, His sen- 
suality was immoderate ; but this was a failing common to him with many 
great and amiable men. There have been many men as cowardly as he, 
some as cruel, a few as mean, a few as impudent. There may also have 
been as great liars, though we never met with them or read of them. 
But when we put everything together, sensuality, poltroonery, baseness, 
effrontery, mendacity, barbarity, the result is something which in a novel 
we should condemn as caricature, and to which, we venture to say, no 
parallel can be found in history. 

It would be grossly unjust, we acknowledge, to try a man situated as 
Barére was by a severe standard. Nor have we done so. We have 
formed our opinion of him, by com aring him, not with politicians of 
stainless character, not with Chancellor D’Aguesseau, or General Wash- 
ington, or Mr Wilberforce, or Earl Grey, but with his own colleagues of 
the Mountain. That party included a considerable number of the worst 
men that ever lived ; but we see in it nothing like Barére. Compared 
with him, Fouché seems honest ; Billaud seems humane ; Hebert seems 
to rise into dignity. Every other chief of a party, says M. Hippolyte 
Carnot, has found apologists: one set of men exalts the Girondists ; 
another set justifies Danton; a third deifies Robespierre : but Barére has 
remained without a defender. We venture to suggest a very simple solu- 
tion of this phenomenon. All the other chiefs of parties had some good 
qualities ; and Barere had none. The genius, courage, patriotism, and 
humanity of the Girondist statesmen more than atoned for what was culp- 
able in their conduct, and should have protected them from the insult 
of being compared with such a thing as Barere. Danton and Robespierre 
were indeed bad men; but in both of them some important parts of the 
mind remained sound. Danton was brave and resolute, fond of pleasure, 
of power, and of distinction, with vehement passions, with lax principles, 
but with some kind and manly feelings, capable of great crimes, but capable 
also of friendship and of compassion. He, therefore, naturally finds ad- 
mirers among persons of bold and sanguine dispositions. Robespierre 
was a vain, envious, and suspicious man, with a hard heart, weak nerves, 
and a gloomy temper. But we cannot with truth deny that he was, in 
the vulgar sense of the word, disinterested, that his private life was cor- 
rect, or that he was sincerely zealous for his own system of politics and 
morals. He, therefore, naturally finds admirers among honest but 
moody and bitter democrats. If no class has taken the reputation of 
Barére under its patronage; the reason is plain: Barére had not a single 
virtue, nor even the semblance of one. 

It is true that he was not, as far as we are able to judge, originally 
of a savage disposition; but this circumstance seems to us only to 
aggravate his guilt. There are some unhappy men constitutionally prone 
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to the darker passions, men all whose blood is gall, and to whotn 
bitter words and hafsh actions are as natural as snarling and biting to 
a ferocious dog. To come into the world with this wretched mental 
disease is a greater calamity than to be born blind or deaf. A mah 
who, having such @ temper, keeps it in subjection, and constrains him- 
self to behave habitually with justice and humanity towards those who 
are in his power, seems to us worthy of the highest admiration. There 
have been instances of this self-command ; and they are among the 
most signal triumphs of philosophy and religion. On the other hand, 
a man who, having been blessed by nature with a bland disposition, 
: Hest brings himself to inflict eee on his fellow-creatures with in- 

ifference, with satisfaction, and at length with a hideous rapture, deserves 
to be regarded as a portent of wickedness ; and such a man was Bartre. 
The history of his downward progress is full of instruction. Weakness, 
cowardice, and fickleness were born with him ; the best quality which he 
received from nature was a good temper. These, it is true, are not very 
promising materials ; yet, out of materials as unpromising, high senti- 
ments of piety and of honour have sometimes made martyrs and heroes. 
Rigid principles often do for feeble minds what stays do for feeble bodies. 
But Barére had no principles at all. His character was equally destitute 
of natural and of acquired strength. Neither in the commerce of life, nor 
in books, did we ever become acquainted with any mind so unstable, so 
utterly destitute of tone, so incapable of independent thought and earnest 
preference, so ready to take impressions and so ready to lose them. He 
resembled those creepers which must lean on something, and which, as 
soon as their prop is removed, fall down in utter helplessness. He could 
no more stand up, erect and self-supported, in any cause, than the ivy 
can rear itself like the oak, or the wild vine shoot to heaven like the 
cedar of Lebanon. It is barely possible that, under good guidance and 
in favourable circumstances, such a man might have slipped through life 
without discredit. But the unseaworthy craft, which even in still water 
would have been in danger of going down from its own rottenness, 
was launched on a raging ocean, amidst a storm in which a whole 
armada of gallant ships was cast away. ‘The weakest and most servile 
of human beings found himself on a sudden an actor in a Revolution 
which convulsed the whole civilised world. At first he fell under the 
influence of humane and moderate men, and talked the language of 
humanity and moderation. But he soon found himself surrounded by 
fierce and resolute spirits, scared by no danger and restrained by no 
scruple. He had to choose whether he would be their victim or their 
accomplice. His choice was soon made. He tasted blood, and felt no 
loathing ; he tasted it again, and liked it well. Cruelty became with him, 
first a habit, then a passion, at last a madness. So complete and rapid 
was the degeneracy of his nature, that within a very few months after the 
time when he had passed for a good-natured man, he had brought himself 
to look on the despair and misery of his fellow-creatures with a glee 
resembling that of the fiends whom Dante saw watching the pool of seeth- 
ing pitch in Malebolge. He had many associates in guilt; but he 
distinguished himself from them all by the Bacchanalian exultation which 
he seemed to feel in the work of death, He was drunk with innocent 
and noble blood, laughed and shouted as he butchered, and howled 
strange songs and reeled in strange dances amidst the carnage. ‘Then 
came a sudden and violent turn of fortune. The miserable man was 
hurled down from the height of power to hopeless ruin and infamy. The 
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shock sobered him at once. The fumes of his horrible intoxication 
passed away. But lie was now so irrecoverably depi'aved that the disci- 
pline of adversity only drove him further into wickedness. Ferocious 
vices, of which he had never been suspected, had been developed in him 
by power. Another class of vices, less hateful perhaps, but more despic- 
able, was now developed in him by poverty and disgrace. Having 
appalled the whole world by great crimes perpetrated under the pretence 
of zeal for liberty, he became the meanest of all the tools of despotism. 
It is not easy to settle the order of precedence among his vices, but we 
are inclined to think that his baseness was, on the whole, a rarer and 
more marvellous thing than his cruelty. 
This is the view which we have long taken of Barére’s character ; but, 
till we read these Memoirs, we held our opinion with the diffidence 
which becomes a judge who has only heard one side. The case seemed 
strong, and in parts unanswerable : yet we did not know what the accused 
party might have to say for himself; and, not being much inclined to take 
our fellow-creatures either for angels of light or for angels of darkness, we 
-could not but feel some suspicion that his offences had been exaggerated. 
That suspicion is now at an end. The vindication is before us, It 
occupies four volumes. It was the work of forty years. It would be 
absurd to suppose that it does not refute every serious charge which 
admitted of refutation. How many serious charges, then, are here 
refuted? Notasingle one. Most of the imputations which have been 
,thrown on Barere he does not even notice. In such cases, of course, 
judgment must go against him by default. The fact is, that nothing can 
be more meagre and uninteresting than his account of the great public 
transactions in which he was engaged. He gives us hardly a word of 
new information respecting the proceedings of the Committee of Public 
Safety ; and, by way of compensation, tells us long stories about things 
which happened before he emerged from obscurity, and after he had 
again sunk into it. Nor is this the worst. As soon as he ceases to write 
trifles, he begins to write lies ; and such lies !~ A man who has never 
been within the tropics does not know what a thunderstorm means; a 
man who has never looked on Niagara has but a faint idea of a cataract ; 
and he who has not read Barére’s Memoirs may be said not to know: 
what it is to lie. Among the numerous classes which make up the great 
genus Mendactum., the Mendacitum Vasconicum, or Gascon lie, has, during 
some centurics, been highly esteemed as peculiarly circumstantial and 
peculiarly impudent ; and, among the MMendacia Vasconica, the Men- 
dacium Barerianunt is, without doubt, the finest species. It is indeed a 
superb variety, and quite throws into the shade some AZendacia which we 
were used to regard with admiration. The Mendacium Wraxallianum, 
for example, though by no means to be despised, will not sustain the 
comparison for a moment. Scriously, we think that M. Hippolyte 
Carnot is much to blame in this matter. We can hardly suppose him to be 
worse read than ourselves in the history of the Convention, a history which 
must interest him deeply, not only as a Frenchman, but also as a son. 
He must, therefore, be perfectly aware that many of the most important 
statements which these volumes contain are falsehoods, such as Corneille’s 
Dorante, or Moliére’s Scapin, or Colin d’Harleville’s Monsieur de Crac 
would have been ashamed to utter. We are far, indeed, from holding 
M. Hippolyte Carnot answerable for Barére’s want of veracity ; but M. 
Hippolyte Carnot has arranged these Memoirs, has introduced them to 
the world by a laudatory preface, has described them as documents of 
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great historical valyg, and has illustrated them by notes. We cannot but 
think that, by acting thus, he contracted some obligations of which he 
does not seem to have been at all aware ; and that he ought not to have 
suffered any monstrous fiction to go forth under the sanction of his name, 
without adding a line at the foot of the page for the purpose of cautioning 
the reader. 

We will content ourselves at present with pointing out two instances of 
Barére’s wilful and deliberate mendacity ; namely, his account of the 
death of Marie Antoinette, and his account,of the death of the Girondists. 
His account of the death of Marie Antoinette is as follows :—‘* Robes- 

ietre in his turn proposed that the members of the Capet family should 
Ee banished, and that Marie Antoinette should be brought to trial before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. He would have been better em’ployed in 
concerting military measures which might have repaired our disasters in 
Belgium, and might have arrested the progress of the enemies of the 
Revolution in the west.”—(Vol. ii. p. 312.) 

Now, it is notorious that Marie Antoinette was sent before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, not at Robespierre’s instance, but in direct opposition te 
Robespierre’s wishes. We will cite a single authority, which is quite deci- 
sive. Bonaparte, who had no conceivable motive to disgyise the truth, who 
had the best opportunities of knowing the truth, and who, after his marriage 
with the Archduchess, naturally felt an interest in the fate of his wife's 
kinswomen, distinctly affirmed that Robespierre opposed the trying of the 
Queen.* Who, then, was the person who really did propose that the Capet 
family should be banished, and that Marie Antoinette should be tried ? 
Full information will be found in the Afoniteur.t From that valuable 
record it appears that, on the first of August 1793, an orator, deputed by 
the Committee of Public Safety, addressed the Convention in a ine and. 
elaborate discourse. He asked, in passionate language, how it happened 
that the enemies of the Republic still continued to hope for success. ‘Is 
it,” he cried, ‘‘ because we have too long forgotten the crimes of the 
Austrian woman? Is it because we have shown so strange an indulgence 
to the race of our ancient tyrants? It is time that this unwise apathy 
should cease ; it is time to éxtirpate from the soil of the Republic the 
last roots of royalty. As for the children of Louis the conspirator, they 
are hostages for the Republic. The charge of their maintenance shall 
be reduced to what is necessary for the food and keep of two individuals. 
The public treasure shall no longer be lavished on creatures who have 
too long been considered as privileged. But behind them lurks a woman 
who has been the cause of all the disasters of France, and whose share in 
every project adverse to the revolution has long been known. National 
justice claims its rights over her. It is to the tribunal appointed for the 
trial of conspirators that she ought to be sent. It is only by striking the 
Austrian woman that you can make Francis and George, Charles and 
William, sensible of the crimes which their ministers and their armies 
have committed.” The speaker concluded by moving that Marie An- 
toinette should be brought to judgment, and should, for that end, be forth- 
with transferred to the Conciergerie ; and that all the members of the 
house of Capet, with the exception of those who were under the sword of 
the law, aad of the two children of Louis, should be banished from the 
French territory. The motion was carried without debate. 

, Now, who was the person who made this speech and this motion? It 
: * O’Meara's Voice from St Helena, ii. 170. 
+ Moniteur, 2d, 7th, and oth of August 1793. 
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os oar: i pS & : i ae ae 
Was Barére himsélf.’ Bt is clear, then, that Baréré attributed his own 
mean insolence and barbarity to one who, whatever his crimes may have 
béén, was'in this matter innocent. The only questibn remaining is, 
ir aad Battre was misled by his’memory, or Witte a Yeliberate falbe 
00d, : wu : “1 : i 

We are convinced that he wrote a deliberate falsehood. His méniory 
is described by his éditors as remarkably good, and’ fnust have been bad 
indeed‘if he could not remember such a fact as this. It is true that the 
siumber of murders in which he eaboeaienty bore a part was so great that 
he might well confound one with another, that he might well forget What 
part of the daily hecatomb was consigned to death by himself, and what 
part by his colleagues. ‘But two circumstances make it quite incredible 
that the share which he took in the death of Marie Antoinette should 
have escaped his recolleétion.. She was one of his earliest victims. She 
was one of his most illustrious victims. The most hardened assassin 
remembers the first time that he shed blood; and the widow of Louis 
was no ordinary sufferer. If the question had been about some milliner, 
butchered for hiding in her garret her brother who had Jet drop a word 
against the Jacobin Club—if the question had been about some old nun, 
dragged to deatli fer having mumbled what were called fanatical words 
over her beads—Barére’s memory might well have deceived him. It 
would be as iinreasonable to expect him to remember all the wretches 
4 he slew as all the pinches of snuff that he took. But, though 

arére murdered many hundreds of human beings, he murdered only ‘one 
Que ‘That he, a small country lawyer, who, a few years before, 

have thought himsclf honoured by a glance er a word from the 
daughter, of so many Cezesars, should call her the Austrian woman, should 
send her‘from jail to jail, should deliver her over to the executioner, was 
surely a great event in his life. Whether he had reason to be proud of 
it or ashamed of it, is a question on which we may perhaps differ from 
his editors; but they will admit, we think, that he could not have 
forgotten it, 2 

We, therefore, confidently charge Bartre with having written a delibe- 
rate falsehood ; and we have no hesitation in saying that we never, in the 
course of any historical rescarches that we have happened to make, fell 
in with a falsehood so audacious, except only the falsehood which we are 
about to expose. 

Of the proceeding against the Girondists, Barére speaks with just seve- 
rity. He calls it an atrocious injustice perpetrated against the legislators 
of the republic. He complains that distinguished deputies, who ought 
to have been readmitted to their seats in the Convention, were sent to the 
scaffold as conspirators. The day, he exclaims, was a day of mourning 
for France. It mutilated the national representation ; it weakened the 
sacred principle, that the delegates of the people were inviolable. He 
protests that he had no share in the guilt. ‘‘ I have had,” he says, ‘‘ the 
patience to go through the Moviteur, extracting all the charges brought 
against deputies, and all the decrees for arresting and impeaching depu- 
ties. Nowhere will you find my name. I never brought a charge against 
any of my colleagues, or made a report against any, or drew up an im- 
peachment against any.” * 

Now, we affirn? that this is a lie. We affirm that Barére himself took 
the lead in the proceedings of the Convention against the Girondists. We- 
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affirm that‘he, on the twenty-eighth of July 1793, proposed » dectes foi , 


bringing nine Girondist deputies to trial, and for putting to death sixtéen 
other Gi irondist deputies without any trial at all. We affirm that, when 
the accused deputies had been breught to trial, and when sonte apptehen- © 
sion-srose that their eloquence might produce an effect even on the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, Barére did, on the 8th of Brumaire, second a 
motion jor a deeree authorising the tribunal to decide without hearing out 
the defence ; and, for the truth of cvery one of these things so affirmed 
by a we appeal to the very Monjleur to which Barére has dared to 
appeal. 

: hat M. Hippolyte Carnot, knowing, as he must‘know, that this book 
contains such falsehoods as those which we have exposed, can have 
meant, when he described it as a valuable addition to our stock of histo- 
rical information, passes our comprehension. “‘Whena man is not ashamed 
to tell lies about events which took place before hundreds of witnesses, 
and which are recorded in well-known and accessible books, what credit 
can we give to his account of things done in corners? No historian who 
does not wish to be laughed at will ever cite the unsupported authority 
of Barére as sufficient to prove any fact whatever. The only thing, as 
far as we can see, on which these volumes throw any light, is the exceed- 
ing baseness of the author. 

So much for the veracity of the Memoirs. In a literary point of view, " 
they are beneath criticism. They are as shallow, flippant, and affegted,. 
as Bardre’s oratory in the Convention. They are also, what his oratory | 
in the Convention was not, utterly insipid. In fact, they are thé mere, 
dregs and rinsings of a bottle of which even the first froth was but of gery’ 
questionable flavour. 3 

We will now try to present our readers with a sketch of this man’s life. 
We shall, of course, make very sparing use indeed of his own Memoirs ; 
and never without distrust, except where they are confirmed by other ° 
evidence. 

Bertrand Barere was born in ‘the year 1755, at Tarbes in Gascony. 
His father was the proprietor of a small estate at Vieuzac, in the beauti- 
ful vale of Argelés. Bertrand always loved to be called Barére de 
Vieuzac, and flattered himself with the hope that, by the help of this feudal 
addition to his name, he might pass for a gentleman. He was educated 
for the bar at Toulouse, the seat of one of the most celebrated parliaments 
of the kingdom, practised as an advocate with considerable success, and 
wrote some small pieces, which he sent to the principal literary societies 
in the south of France. Among provincial towns, Toulouse seems to 
have been remarkably rich in indifferent versifiers and critics. It gloried 
especially in one vencrable institution, called the Academy of the Floral 
Games. This body held every year a grand meeting which was a subject 
of intense interest to the whole city, and at which flowers of gold and 
silver were given as prizes for odes, for idyls, and for something that was 
called eloquence. These bounties produced of course the ordinary effect 
of bounties, and turned people who might have been thriving attorneys 
and useful apothecaries into small wits and bad poets. Barére does not 
appear to have been so lucky as to obtain any of these precious flowers ; 
but one of his performances was mentioned with honour. At Montauban 
he was more fortunate. The academy of that town bestowed on him 
several prizes, one for a panegyric on Louis the Twelfth, in which the 
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blessings of monarchy and the loyalty of the French nation were set 
forth ; and another for a panegyric.on poor Frant de Pompignan, in 
which, as may easily be supposed, the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century was sharply assailed. Then Barére found an old stone inscribed 
with three Latin words, and wrote a dissertation upon it, which procured 
him a seat in a learned Assembly, called the Toulouse Academy of 
Sciences, Inscriptions, and Polite Literature. At length the doors of 
the Academy of the Floral Games were opened to so much merit. , 
Barére, in his thirty-third year, took his seat ag one of that illustrious 
brotherhood, and made an inaugural oration which was greatly admired. 

He apologises for recounting these triumphs of his youthful genius. We 

own that we cannot blame him for dwelling long on the least disgraceful 
portion of his existence. To send in declamations for prizes offered by 
provincial academies is indeed no very useful or dignified employment 

for a bearded man ; but it wonld have been well if Barére had always 
been so employed. 

In 1785 he married a young lady of considerable fortune. Whether she 
was in other respects qualified to make a home happy, is a point respect- 
ing which we are imperfectly informed. In a little work, entitled 
Madancholy Pages, which was written in 1797, Barere avers that his 
marriage was one of mere convenience, that at the altar his heart was 
heavy with sorrowful forebodings, that he turned pale as he pronounced 
the solemn ‘‘ Yes,” that unbidden tears rolled down his cheeks, that his 
mother shared his presentiment, and that the evil omen was accom- 
plished. ‘‘My marriage,” he says, ‘“‘was one of the most unhappy of 
marriages.” Soromantic a tale, told by so noted a liar, did not command 
our belief. We were, therefore, not much surprised to discover that, in 
his Memoirs, he calls his wife a most amiable woman, and declares that, 
after he had been united to her six years, he found her as amiable as ever. 
He complains, indeed, that she was too much attached to royalty and to 
the old superstition ; but he assures us that his respect for her virtues in- 
duced him to tolerate her prejudices. Now Barere, at the time of his 
marriage, was himself a Royalist and a Catholic. He had gained one 

rize by flattering the Throne, and another by defending the Church. It 
is hardly possible, therefore, that disputes about politics or religion should 
have embittered his domestic life till some time after he became a husband. 
Our own guess is, that his wife was, as he says, a virtuous and amiable 
woman, and that she did her best to make him happy during some years. 
It seems clear that, when circumstances developed the latent atrocity of 
his character, she could no longer endure him, refused to see him, and 
sent back his letters unopened. Then it was, we imagine, that he in- 
vented the fable about his distress on his wedding day. 

In 1788 Barére paid his first visit to Paris, attended reviews, heard Laharpe 
at the Lyczeum, and Condorcet at the Academy of Sciences, stared at the 
envoys of Tippoo Sahib, sawthe Royal Family dine at Versailles, and kept a 
journal in which he noted down adventuresand speculations. Some partsof 
this journal are printed in the first volume of the work before us, and are 
certainly most characteristic. The worst vices of the writer had not yet 
shown themselves ; but the weakness which was the parent of those vices 
ier in every line. His levity, his inconsistency, his servility, were 
already what they were to the last. All his opinions, all his feelings, spin 
round and round like a weathercock in a whirlwind. Nay, the very im- 
pressions which he receives through his senses are not the same two days 
together. He sees Louis the Sixteenth, and is so much blinded by loyalty 
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as to find his Majegy handsome. ‘‘I fixed my eyes,” he says, ‘‘ with a 
lively curiosity on his fine countenance, which I thought open and noble.” 
The next time that the king appears all is altered. His Majesty's eyes 
are without the smallest expression ; he has a vulgar laugh which seems 
like idiocy, an ignoble figure, an awkward gait, and the look ofa big boy 
ill brought up. It is the same with more important questions. Barére 
is for the parliaments on the Monday and against the parliaments on the 
Tuesday, for feudality in the morning and against feudality in the after- 
noon. One day he admires the English constitution ; then he shudders 
to think that, in the struggles by which that constitution had been obtained, 
the barbarous islanders had murdered a king, and gives the preference to 
the constitution of Bearn. Bearn, he says, has a sublime constitution, a 
beautiful constitution. There the nobility and clergy meetin one house, 
and the Commons in another. If the houses differ, the King has the 
casting vote. A few weeks later we find him raving against the prin- 
ciples of this sublime and beautiful constitution. To admit deputies of the 
nobility and clergy into the legislature is, he says, neither more nor less 
than to admit enemies of the nation into the legislature. 

In this state of mind, without one settled purpose or opinion, the slave 
of the last word, royalist, aristocrat, democrat, according to the prevailing 
sentiment of the coffee-house or drawing-room into which he had just 
looked, did Barére enter into public life. The States-General had been 
summoned, Barére went down to his own province, was there elected 
one of the representatives of the Third Estate, and returned to Paris 
in May 1789. 

A great crisis, often predicted, had at last arrived. In no country, we 
conceive, have intellectual freedom and political servitude existed together 
so long as in France, during the seventy or eighty years which preceded 
the last convocation of the Orders. Ancient abuses and new theories 
flourished in equal vigour side by side. The people, having no constitu- 
tional means of checking even the most flagitious misgovernment, were 
indemnified for oppression by being suffered to luxuriate in anarchical 
speculation, and to deny or ridicule every principle on which the institu- 
tions of the State reposed. Neither those who attribute the downfall of 
the old French institutions to the public grievances, nor those who attri- 
bute it to the doctrines of the philosophers, appear to us to have taken 
into their view more than one half of the subject. Grievances as heavy have 
often been endured without producing a revolution ; doctrines as bold have 
often been propounded without producing a revolution. The question, 
whether the French nation was alienated from its old polity by the follies 
and vices of the Viziers and Sultanas who pillaged and disgraced it, or by 
the writings of Voltaire and Rousseau, seems to us as idle as the question 
whether it was fire or gunpowder that blew up the mills at Hounslow. 
Neither cause would have sufficed alone. Tyranny may last through ages 
where discussion is suppressed. Discussion may safely be left free by rulers 
who act on popular principles. But combine a press like that of London 
with a government like that of St Petersburg ; and the inevitable effect 
will be an explosion that will shake the world. So it was in France. 
Despotism and. License, mingling in unblessed union, engendered that 
mighty Revolution in which the lineaments of both parents were strangely 
blended. The long gestation was accomplished ; and Europe saw, with 
mixed hope and terror, that agonising travail and that portentous birth. 

Among the crowd of legislators which at this conjuncture poured from 
all the provinces of France into Paris, Barére made no contemptible 
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figure. The opinions which he for the moment professed were popular, 
yet not extreme. His character was fair; his pergonal advantages are 
said to have been considerable ; and, from the portrait which is prefixed 
to these Memoirs, and which represents him as he appeared in the Con- 
vention, we should judge that his features must have been strikingly 
handsome, though we think that we can read in them cowardice and 
meanness very legibly written by the hand of God. His conversation 
was lively and easy ; his manners remarkably good for a country lawyer. 
Women of rank and wit said that he was the only man who, on his first 
arrival from a remote province, had that indescribable air which it was 
supposed that Paris alone could give. His eloquence, indeed, was by no 
means so much admired in the capital as it had been by the ingenious 
academicians of Montauban and Toulouse. THis style was thought very 
bad ; and very bad, if a foreigner may venture to judge, it continued to 
the last. It would, however, be unjust to deny that he had some talents 
for speaking and writing. His rhetoric, though deformed by every 
imaginable fault of taste, from bombast down to buffoonery, was not 
wholly without force and vivacity. He had also one quality which, in 
active life, often gives fourth-rate men an advantage over first-rate men. 
Whatever he could do, he could do without effort, at any moment, in any 
abundance, and on any side of any question. There was, indeed, a perfect 
harmony between his moral character and his intellectual character. His 
temper was that of a slave ; his abilities were exactly those which qualified 
him to be a useful slave. Of thinking to purpose, he was utterly incap- 
able; but he had wonderful readiness in arranging and expressing 
thoughts furnished by others. 

In the National Assembly he had no opportunity of displaying the full 
extent either of his talents or of his vices. He was indeed cclipsed by much 
abler men. He went, as was his habit, with the stream, spoke occasionally 
with some success, and edited a journal called the Point du Four, in 
which the debates of the Assembly were reported. 

He at first ranked by no means among the violent reformers. He was 
not friendly to that new division of the French territory which was among 
the most important changes introduced by the Kevolution, and was 
especially unwilling to see his native province dismembered. He was 
entrusted with the task of framing Reports on the Woods and Forests. 
Louis was exceedingly anxious about this matter ; for his majesty was a 
keen sportsman, and would much rather have gone without the Veto, or 
the prerogative of making peace and war, than without his hunting and 
shooting. Gentlemen of the royal household were sent to Bartre, in order 
to intercede for the deer and pheasants. Nor was this intercession 
unsuccessful. The reports were so drawn that Barére was afterwards 
accused of having dishonestly sacrificed the interests of the public to the 
tastes of the court. To one of these reports he had the inconceivable 
folly and bad taste to prefix a punning motto from Virgil, fit only for such 
essays as he had becn in the habit of composing for the Floral Games— 


‘¢ Si canimus sylvas, sylvze sint Consule dignz.” 


This literary foppery was one of the few things in which he was consistent. 
Royalist or Girondist, Jacobin or Imperialist, he was always a Trissotin. 

As the monarchical party became weaker and weaker, Barére gradually 
estranged himself more and more from it, and drew closer and closer to 
the republicans. It would seem that, during this transition, he was for a 
time closely connected with the family of Orleans. It is certain that he 
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was entrusted with the ee of the celebrated Pamela, afterwards 
Lady Edward Fiteftrald ; and it was asserted that he received during 
some years a pension of twelve thousand francs from the Palais Royal. ~ 

At the end of September 1791, the labours of the National Assembly 
Sobeee ei and those of the first and last Legislative Assembly com- 
menced. 

It had been enacted that no member of the National Assembly should 
sit in the Legislative Assembly ; a preposterous and mischievous regula- 
tion, to which the disasters which followed must in part be ascribed. In 
England, what would be thought of a Parliament which did not contain one 
single person who had ever sat in parliament before? Yet it may safely be 
affirmed that the number of Englishmen who, never having taken any 
share in public affairs, are yet well qualified, by knowledge and observa- 
‘tion, to be members of the legislature is at least a hundred times as great 
as the number of Frenchmen who were so qualified in 1791. How, in- 
deed, should it have been otherwise ? In England, centuries of representa- 
tive government have made all educated people in some measure statesmen. 
In France the National Assembly had probably been composed of as good 
materials as were then to be found. It had undoubtedly removed a vast 
mass of abuses ; some of its members had read and thought much about 
theories of government ; and others had. shown great oratorical talents. 
But that kind of skill which is required for the constructing, launching, 
and steering of a polity was lamentably wanting ; for it is a kind of skill 
to which practice contributes more than books. Books are indeed useful 
to the politician, as they are uscful to the navigator and to the surgeon. 
But the real navigator is formed on the waves ; the real surgcon is formed 
at bedsides ; and the conflicts of free states are the real school of consti- 
tutional statesmen. The National Assembly had, however, now served 
an apprenticeship of two laborious and eventful years. It had, indeed, 
by no means finished its education ; but it was no longer, as on the day 
when it met, altogether rude to political functions. Its later proceedings 
contain abundant proof that the members had profited by their experi- 
ence. Beyond all doubt there was not in Trance any equal number of 
persons possessing in an equal degree the qualities necessary for the judi- 
cious direction of public affairs ; and, just at this moment, these legisla- 
tors, misled by a childish wish to display their own disinterestedness, 
deserted the dutics which they had half learned, and which nobody else 
had learned at all,'and left their hall to a second crowd of novices, who 
had still to master the first rudiments of political business. When Barére 
wrote his Memoirs, the absurdity of this self-denying ordinance had been 
proved by events, and was, we believe, acknowledged by all parties. He 
accordingly, with his usual mendacity, speaks of it in terms implying that 
he had opposed it. ‘There was, he tells us, no good citizen who did not 
regret this fatal vote. Nay, allavise men, he says, wished the National 
Assembly to continue its sittings as the first Legislative Assembly. But 
no attention was paid to the wishes of the enlightened friends of liberty ; 
and the generous but fatal suicide was perpetrated. Now the fact is, 
that Barére, far from opposing this ill-advised measure, was one of those 
who most eagerly supported it ; that he described it from the tribune as 
wise and magnanimous ; that he assigned, as his reasons for taking this 
view, some of those phrases in which orators of his class delight, and 
which, on all men who have the smallest insight into politics, pro- 
duce an effect very similar to that of ipecacuanha. ‘‘ Those,” he said, 
‘‘who have framed a constitution for their country are, so to speak, out 
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of the pale of that social state of which they are the guthors ; for creative 
power is not in the same sphere with that which it has created.” 

M. Hippolyte Carnot has noticed this untruth, and attributes it to mere 
forgetfulness. We leave it to him to reconcile his very charitable sup- 

osition with what he elsewhere says of the remarkable excellence of 
arére’s memory. 

Many members of the National Assembly were indemnified for the sacri- 
fice of legislative power by appointments in various departments of the 
public service. Of these fortunate persons Barére was one. A high 
Court of Appeal had just been instituted. This court was to sit at Paris: 
but its jurisdiction was to extend over the whole realm ; and the depart- 
ments were to choose the judges. Barére was nominated by the depart- 
ment of the Upper Pyrenees, and took his seat in the Palace of Justice. 
He asserts, and our readers may, if they choose, believe, that it was 
about this time in contemplation to make him Minister of the Interior, 
and that in order to avoid so grave a responsibility, he obtained permis- 
sion to pay a visit to his native place. It is certain that he left Paris 
early in the year 1792, and passed some months in the south of France. 

In the mean time, it became clear that the constitution of 1791 would 
not work, It was, indeed, not to be expected that a constitution new 
both in its principles and its details would at first work easily. Had the 
chief magistrate enjoyed the entire confidence of the people, had he per- 
formed his part with the utmost zeal, fidelity, and ability—had the repre- 
sentative body included all the wisest statesmen of France, the difficulties 
might still have been found insuperable. But, in fact, the experiment 
was made under every disadvantage. The King, very naturally, hated 
the constitution. In the Legislative Assembly were men of genius and 
men of good intentions, but not a single man of experience. Neverthe- 
less, if France had been suffered to settle her own affairs without foreign 
interference, it is possible that the calamities which followed might have 
been averted. The King, who, with many good qualities, was sluggish 
and sensual, might have found compensation for his lost prerogatives in 
his immense civil list, in his palaces and hunting grounds, in soups, 
Perigord pies, and champagne. The people, finding themselves secure 
in the enjoyment of the valuable reforms which the National Assembly 
had, in the midst of all its errors, effected, would not have been easily 
excited by demagogues to acts of atrocity; or, if acts of atrocity had 
been committed, those acts would probably have produced a speedy and 
violent reaction. Had tolerable quict been preserved during a few years, 
the constitution of 1791 might perhaps have taken root, might have 
gradually acquired the strength which time alone can give, and might, 
with some modifications which were undoubtedly needed, have lasted 
down to the present time. The European coalition against the Revolu- 
tion extinguished all hope of such a result. The deposition of Louis 
was, in our opinion, the necessary consequence of that coalition, The 
nee was now no longer, whether the King should have an absolute 

eto or a suspensive Veto, whether there should be one chamber or two 
chambers, whether the members of the representative body should be re- 
eligible or not ; but whether France should belong to the French. The 
independence of the nation, the integrity of the territory, were at stake ; 
and we must say plainly that we cordially approve of the conduct of 
those Frenchmen who, at that conjuncture, resolved, like our own Blake, 
to play the men for their country, under whatever form of government 
their country might fall. 
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* It seems to us clgar that the war with the Continental coalition was, 
on the side of France, at first a defensive war, and therefore a just war. 
It was not a war for small objects, or against despicable enemies. On 
the event were staked all the dearest interests of the French people. 
Foremost among the threatening powers appeared two great and martial 
monarchies, either of which, situated as France then was, might be 
regarded as a formidable assailant. It is evident that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the French could not, without extreme imprudence, entrust 
the supreme administration of their affairs to any person whose attach- 
ment to the national cause admitted of doubt. Now, it is no reproach to 
the memory of Louis to say that he was not attached to the national 
cause. Had he been so, he would have been something more than man. 
Ife had held absolute power, not by usurpation, but by the accident of 
birth, and by the ancient polity of the kingdom. That power he had, on 
the whole, used with lenity. He had meant well by his people. He had 
been willing to make to them, of his own mere motion, concessions such 
as scarcely any other sovereign has ever made except under duress, He 
had paid the penalty of faults not his own, of the haughtiness and ambi- 
tion of some of his predecessors, of the dissoluteness and baseness of 
others. He had been vanquished, taken captive, led in triumph, put in 
ward. He had escaped ; he had been caught ; he had been dragged back 
like a runaway galley-slave to the oar. He was still a state prisoner. 
His quiet was broken by daily affronts and lampoons. Accustomed from 
the cradle to be treated with profound reverence, he was now forced to 
command his feelings, while men who, a few months before, had been 
hackney writers or country attorneys, sat in his presence with covered 
heads, and addressed him in the easy tone of equality. Conscious of fair 
intentions, sensible of hard usage, he doubtless detested the Revolution ; 
and, ‘while charged with the conduct of the war against the confederates, 
pined in secret for the sight of the German eagles and the sound of the 
German drums. We do not blame him for this. But can we blame 
those who, being resolved to defend the work of the National Assembly 
against the interference of strangers, were not disposed to have him at 
their head in the fearful struggle which was approaching? We have 
nothing to say in defence or extenuation of the insolence, injustice, and 
cruelty with which, after the victory of the republicans, he and his 
family were treated. But this we say, that the French had only one 
alternative, to deprive him of the powers of first magistrate, or to ground 
their arms and submit patiently to foreign dictation. The events of the 
tenth of August sprang inevitably from the league of Pilnitz. The King’s 

alace was stormed ; his guards were slaughtered. He was suspended 
rom his regal functions ; and the Legislative Assembly invited the nation 
to elect an extraordinary Convention, with the full powers which the 
conjunture required. To this Convention the members of the National 
Assembly were eligible ; and Barére was chosen by his own department. 

The Convention met on the 21st of September 1792. The first pro- 
ceedings were unanimous. Royalty was abolished by acclamation. No 
objections were made to this great change ; and no reasons were assigned 
for it. For certainly we cannot honour with the name of reasons such 
apophthegms, as that kings are in the moral world what monsters are in 
the physical world ; and that the history of kings is the martyrology of 
nations. But, thotigh the discussion was worthy only of a debating club 
of schoolboys, the resolution to which the Convention came seems to 
have been that which sound policy dictated. In saying this, we do not 
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mean to oa pi an opinion that a republic is, either in the abstract the 
best form of government, or is, under ordinary circtimstances, the form 
of government best suited to the Fresch people. Qur own opinion is, 
that the best governments which have ever existed in the world have 
been limited monarchies ; and that France, in particular, has never en- 
joyed so much prosperity and freedom as under a limited monarchy. 

evertheless, we approve of the vote of the Convention which abolished 
kingly government. The interference of foreign powers had brought on 
a crisis which made extraordinary measures necessary. Hereditary 
monarchy may be, and we believe that it is, a very useful institution in 
a country like France. And masts are very useful parts of a ship. But, 
if the ship is on her beam-ends, it may be necessary to cut the masts 
away. When once she has righted, she may come safe into port under 
jury rigging, and there be completely repaired. But, in the meantime, 
she must be hacked with unsparing hand, lest that which, under ordinary 
circumstances, is an essential part of her fabric should, in her extreme 
distress, sink her to the bottom. Even so there are political emer- 
gencies in which it is necessary that governments should be mutilated of: 
their fair proportions for a time, lest they be cast away for ever ; and with 
such an emergency the Convention had to deal. The first object of a 

ood Frenchman should have been to save France from the fate of 

oland. The first requisite of a government was entire devotion to the 
national cause. That requisite was wanting in Louis; and such a want, 
at such a moment, could not be supplied by any public or private virtues. 
If the king were set aside, the abolition of kingship necessarily followed. 
In the state in which the public mind then was, it would have been idle 
to think of doing what our ancestors did in 1688, and what the French 
Chamber of Deputies did in 1830. Such an attempt would have failed 
amidst universal derision and execration. It would have disgusted all 
zealous men of all opinions ; and there were then few men who were not 
zealous. Parties fatigued by long conflict, and instructed by the severe 
discipline of that school in which alone mankind will learn, are disposed 
to listen to the voice of a mediator. But when they are in their first 
heady youth, devoid of experience, fresh for exertion, flushed with hope, 
burning with animosity, they agree only in spurning out of their way the 
daysman who strives to take his stand between them and to lay his hand 
upon them both. Such was in 1792 the state of France. On one side 
was the great name of the heir of Hugh Capet, the thirty-third king of 
the third race ; on the other side was the great name of the republic. 
There was no rallying point save these two. It was necessary to make 
a choice; and those, in our opinion, judged well who, waving for the 
moment all subordinate questions, preferred independence to subjugation, 
and the natal soil to the emigrant camp. 

As to the abolition of royalty, and as to the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, the whole Convention scemed to be united as one man. But a deep 
and broad gulf separated the representative body into two great parties. 

On one side were those statesmen who are called, from the name of 
the department which some of them represented, the Girondists, and, 
from the name of one of their most conspicuous Ieaders, the Brissotines. 
In activity and practical ability, Brissot and Gensonné were the most 
conspicuous among them. In parliamentary eloquence, no Frenchman 
of that time can be considered as equal to Vergniaud. In a foreign 
country, and after the lapse of half a century, some parts of his speeches 
are still read with mournful admiration. No man, we are inclined to 
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believe, ever rose so rapidly to such a height of oratorical excellence. 
His whole public life lasted barely two years. This is a circumstance 
which distinguishes him from our awn greatest speakers, Fox, Burke, 
Pitt, Sherjdan, Windham, Canning. Which of these celebrated men 
would now be remembered as an orator, if he had died two years after he 
first took his: seat in the House of Commons? Condorcet brought to the 
Girondist party a different kind of strength. The public regarded him 
with justice as an eminent mathematician, and, with less reason, as a 
great master of ethical and political science ; the philosophers considered 
him as their chief, as the rightful heir, by intellectual descent and by 
solemn adoption, of their deceased sovereign D’Alembert. In the same 
ranks were found Gaudet, Isnard, Barbaroux, Buzot, Louvet, too well 
known as the author of a very ingenious and very licentious remance, 
and more honourably distinguished by the generosity with which he 
pleaded for the unfortunate, and by the intrepidity with which he defied 
the wicked and powerful. ‘Two persons whose talents were not brilliant, 
but who enjoyed a high reputation for probity and public spirit, Pétion 
and Roland, lent the whole weight of their names to the Girondist con- 
nection, The wife of Roland brought to the deliberations of her husband’s 
friends masculine courage and force of thought, tempered by womanly 
grace and vivacity. Nor was the splendour of a great military reputation 
wanting to this celebrated party. Dumourier, then victorious over the 
foreign invaders, and at the height of popular favour, must be reckoned 
among the allies of the Gironde. 

The errors of the Brissotines were undoubtedly neither few nor small ; 
but, when we fairly compare their conduct with the conduct of any other 
party which acted or suffered during the French Revolution, we are forced 
to admit their superiority in every quality except that single quality which 
in such times prevails over every other, decision. They were zealous for 
the great social reform which had been effected by the National As- 
sembly ; and they were right. For, though that reform was, in some 
respects, carried too far, it was a blessing well worth even the fearful 

rice which has been paid for it. They were resolved to maintain the 
independence of their country against foreign invaders; and they were 
right. For the heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger. They 
thought that, if Louis remained at their head, they could not carry on with 
the requisite energy the conflict against the European coalition. They 
therefore concurred in establishing a republican government ; and here, 
again, they were right. For, in that struggle for life and death, it would 
have been madness to trust a hostile or even a half hearted leader. 

Thus far they went along with the revolutionary movement. At this 
point they stopped ; and, in our judgment, they were right in stopping, 
as they had been right in moving. For great ends, and under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, they had concurred in measures which, together 
with much good, had necessarily produced much evil; which had un- 
settled the public mind; which had taken away from government the 
sanction of prescription; which had loosened the very foundations of 
property and law. They thought that it was now their duty to prop 
what it had recently been their duty to batter. They loved liberty, but 
liberty associated with order, with justice, with mercy, and with civilisa- 
tion. They were republicans; but they were desirous to adorn their 
republic with all that had given grace and dignity to the fallen monarchy. 
They hoped that the humanity, the courtesy, the taste, which had done 
much in old times to mitigate the slavery of France, would now lend 
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additional charms to her freedom. They saw with korror crimes exceed- 
ing in atrocity those which had disgraced the infuriated religious factions 
of the sixteenth century, perpetrated in the name of reason and philan- 
ri They demanded, with eloquent vehemence, that the authors of 
the lawless massacre, which, just before the meeting of the Convention, 
had been committed in the prisons of Paris, should be brought to con- 
dign punishment. They treated with just contempt the pleas which have 
been set up for that great crime. They admitted that the public danger 
was pressing ; but they denied that it justified a violation of those prin- 
ciples of morality on which all society rests. The independence and 
honour of France were indeed to be vindicated, but to be vindicated by 
triumphs and not by murders. 

Opposed to the Girondists was a party which, having been long exe- 
crated throughout the civilised world, has of late—-such is the ebb and 
flow of opinion—found not only apologists, but even eulogists. We are 
not disposed to deny that some members of the Mountain were sincere 
and public spirited men. But even the best of them, Carnot, for example, 
and Cambon, were far too unscrupulous as to the means which they em- 
ployed for the purpose of attaining great ends. In the train of these 
enthusiasts followed a crowd, composed of all who, from sensual, sordid, 
or malignant motives, wished for a period of boundless license. 

When the Convention met, the majority was with the Girondists, and 
Barére was with the majority. On the King’s trial, indeed, he quitted 
the party with which he ordinarily acted, voted with the Mountain, and 
spoke against the prisoner with a violence such as few members even of 
the Mountain showed. 

The conduct of the leading Girondists on that occasion was little to 
their honour. Of cruelty, indeed, we fully acquit them; but it is impos- 
sible to acquit them of criminal irresolution and disingenuousness. They 
were far, indeed, from thirsting for the blood of Louis: on the contrary, 
they were most desirous to protect him. But they were afraid that, if 
they went straight forward to their object, the sincerity of their attach- 
ment to republican institutions would be suspected. They wished to save 
the King’s life, and yet to obtain all the credit of having been regicides. 
Accordingly, they traced out for themselves a crooked course, by which 
they hoped to attain both their objects. They first voted the King guilty. 
They then voted for referring the question respecting his fate to the whole 
body of the people. Defeated in this attempt to rescue him, they 
reluctantly, and with ill-suppressed shame and concern, voted for the 
capital sentence. Then they made a last attempt in his favour, and voted 
for respiting the execution. These zigzag politics produced the effect 
which any man conversant with public affairs might have foreseen. ‘The 
Girondists, instead of attaining both their ends, failed of both. The 
Mountain justly charged them with having attempted to save the King 
by underhand means. Their own consciences told them, with equal 
justice, that their hands had been dipped in the blood of the most in- 
offensive and most unfortunate of men. ‘The direct path was here, as 
usual, the path not only of honour, but of safety. The principle on which 
the Girondists stood as a party was, that the season for revolutionary 
violence was over, and that the reign of law and order ought now to com- 
mence. But the proceeding against the King was clearly revolutionary 
in its nature. It was not in conformity with the laws. The only plea for 
it was, that all ordinary rules of jurisprudence and morality were sus- 
pended by the extreme public danger. This was the very plea which the 
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Mountain urged in cpfence of the massacre of September, and to which, 
when so urged, the Girondists refused to listen. They therefore, by 
voting for the death of the King, conceded to the Mountain the chief 
point at issue between the two parties. Had they given a manful vote 
against the capital sentence, the regicides would have been in a minority. 
It is probable that there would have been an immediate appeal to force. 
The Girondists might have been victorious. In the worst event, they 
would have fallen with unblemished honour. Thus much is certain, that 
their boldness and honesty could not possibly have produced a worse effect 
than was actually produced by their timidity and their stratagems. 

Barére, as we have said, sided with the Mountain on this occasion. He 
voted against the appeal to the people and against the respite. His 
demeanour and his language also were widely different from those of the 
Girondists. Their hearts were heavy, and their deportment was that of 
men oppressed by sorrow. It was Vergniaud’s duty to proclaim the result 
of the roll-call. His face was pale, and he trembled with emotion, as in 
a low and broken voice he announced that Louis was condemned to death. 
Barere had not, it is true, yet attained to full perfection in the art of 
mingling jests and conceits with words of death; but he already gave 
promise of his future excellence in this high department of Jacobin 
oratory. He concluded his speech with ‘a sentence worthy of his head 
and heart. ‘‘ The tree of liberty,” he said, ‘as an ancient author re- 
marks, flourishes when it is watered with the blood of all classes of 
tyrants.” M. Hippolyte Carnot has quoted this passage in order, as we 
suppose, to do honour to his hero. We wish that a note had been added 
to inform us from what ancient author Barere quoted. In the course of 
our own small reading among the Greek and Latin writers, we have not 
happened to fall in with trees of liberty and watering-pots full of blood ; 
nor can we, such is our ignorance of classical antiquity, even imagine an 
Attic or Roman orator employing imagery of that sort. In plain words, 
when Barére talked about an ancient author, he was lying, as he generally 
was when he asserted any fact, great or small. Why he lied on this 
occasion we cannot guess, unless indeed it was to keep his hand in. 

It is not improbable that, but for the one circumstance, Barére would, 
like most of those with whom he ordinarily acted, have voted for the appeal 
to the people and for the respite. But, just before the commencement of 
the trial, papers had been discovered which proved’ that, while a member 
of the National Assembly, he had been in communication with the Court 
respecting his Reports on the Woods and Forests. He was acquitted of 
all criminality by the Convention ; but the fiercer Republicans considered 
him as a tool of the fallen monarch ; and this reproach was long repeated 
in the journal of Marat, and in the speeches at the Jacobin club. It was 
natural that a man like Barére should, under such circumstances, try to 
distinguish himself among the crowd of regicides by peculiar ferocity. 
It was because he had been a royalist that he was one of the foremost in 
shedding blood. 

The King was no more. The leading Girondists had, by their con- 
duct towards him, lowered their character in the eyes both of friends and 
foes. They still, however, maintained the contest against the Mountain, 
called for vengeance on the assassins of September, and protested against 
the anarchical and sanguinary doctrines of Marat. Foratime they seemed 
likely to prevail. As publicists and orators, they had no rivals in the 
Convention. They had with them, beyond all doubt, the great majority 
both of the deputies and of the Freneh nation. These advantages, it 
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should seem, ought to have decided the event of te struggle. But.the 
Speers party had compensating advantages of a different kind. The 

tefs of the Mountain, though not eminently distinguished by eloquence 
or knowledge, had great audacity, activity, and determination. The Con- 
vention and France were against them ; but the mob of Paris, the clubs 
of Paris, and the municipal government of Paris, were on their side. 

The policy of the Jacobins, in this situation, was to subject France to 
an aristocracy infinitely worse than that aristocracy which had emigrated 
with the Count of Artois—to an aristocracy not of birth, not of wealth, not 
of education, but of mere locality. They would not hear of privileged 
orders ; but they wished to have a privileged city. That twenty-five 
millions of Frenchmen should be ruled by a hundred thousand gentlemen 
and clergymen was insufferable ; but that twenty-five millions of French- 
men should be ruled bya hundred thousand Parisians was as it should be. 
The qualification of a member of the new oligarchy was simply that he 
should live near the hall where the Convention met, and should be able 
to squeeze himself daily into the gallery during a debate, and now and 
then to attend with a pike for the purpose of blockading the doors. It 
was quite agreeable to the maxims of the Mountain that a score of dray- 
men from Santerre’s brewery, or of devils from Hébert’s printing-house, 
should be permitted to drown the voices of men commissioned to speak 
the sense of such cities as Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Lyons ; and that a 
rabble of half-naked porters from the Faubourg St Antoine should have 
power to annul decrees for which the representatives of fifty or sixty de- 
partments had voted. It was necessary to find some pretext for so odious 
and absurd atyranny. Such a pretext was found. To the old phrases of 
liberty and equality were added the sonorous watchwords, unity and in- 
divisability. A new crime was invented, and called by the name of 
federalism. The object of the Girondists, it was asserted, was to break 
up the great nation into little independent commonwealths, bound together 
only by a league like that which connects the Swiss Cantons or the United 
States of America. The great obstacle in the way of this pernicious 
design was the influence of Paris. To strengthen the influence of Pans 
ought therefore to be the chief object of every patriot. 

The accusation brought against the leaders of the Girondist party wasa 
mere calumny. They were undoubtedly desirous to prevent the capital 
from domineering over the republic, and would gladly have seen the Con- 
vention removed for a time to some provincial town, or placed under the 
protection of a trusty guard, which might have overawed the Parisian 
mob ; but there is not the slightest reason to suspect them of any design 
against the unity of the state. Barere, however, really was a federalist, 
and, we are inclined to believe, the only federalist in the Convention. As 
far as a man so unstable and servile can be said to have felt any prefer- 
ence for any form of government, he felt a preference for federal 
government. He was born under the Pyrenees ; he was a Gascon of the 
Gascons, one of a people strongly distinguished by intellectual and moral 
character, by manners, by modes of speech, by accent, and by phy- 
siognomy, from the French of the Seine and of the Loire; and he had 
many of the peculiarities of the race to which he belonged. When he 
first left his own province he had attained his thirty-fourth year, and had 
acquired a high local reputation for eloquence and literature. He had 
then visited Paris for the first time. He had found himself in a new 
world. His feelings were those ofa banished man. It is clear also that 
he had been by no means without his share of the small disappointments 
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and humiliations so Sften experienced by men of letters who, elated by 
provincial applause, venture to display their powers before the fastidious 
critics of a capital. On the other hand, whenever he revisited the 
mountains among which he had been born, he found himself an object of 

eneral admiration. His dislike of Paris, and his partiality to his native 

istrict, were therefore as strong and durable as any sentiments of a mind 
like his could be. He long continued to maintain that the ascendency 
of one great city was the bane of France; that the superiority of taste 
and intelligence which it was the fashion to ascribe to the inhabitants of 
that city were wholly imaginary ; and that the nation would never enjoy 
a really good government till the Alsatian people, the Breton people, the 
people of Bearn, the people of Provence, should have each an independent 
existence, and laws suited to its own tastesand habits. These communi- 
ties he proposed to unite by a tie similar to that which binds together the 
grave Puritans of Connecticut and the dissolute slave-drivers of New 
Orleans. To Paris he was unwilling to grant even the rank which 
Washington holds in the United States. He thought it desirable that 
the congress of the French federation should have no fixed place of 
meeting, but should sit sometimes at Rouen, sometimes at Bordeaux, 
sometimes at his own Toulouse. , 

Animated by such feelings, he was, till the close of May 1793, a 
Girondist, if not an ultra-Girondist. He exclainied against those impure 
and bloodthirsty men who wished to make the public danger a pretext for 
cruelty and rapine. ‘* Peril,” he said, ‘‘ could be no excuse for crime. 
It is when the wind blows hard, and the waves run high, that the anchor 
is most needed ; it is when a revolution is raging, that the great laws of 
morality are most necessary to the safety of a state.” Of Marat he spoke 
with abhorrence and contempt ; of the municipal authorities of Paris with 
just severity. Ile loudly complained that there were Frenchmen who 
paid to the Mountain that homage which was duc to the Convention 
alone. When the establishment of the Revolutionary Tribunal was first 
proposed, he joined himself to Vergniaud and Buzot, who strongly 
objected to that odious measure. ‘‘1It cannot be,” exclaimed Barere, 
“‘that men really attached to liberty will imitate the most frightful 
excesses of despotism!” He proved to the Convention, after his 
fashion, out of Sallust, that such arbitrary courts may indeed, for a time, 
be severe only on real criminals, but must inevitably degenerate into in- 
struments of private cupidity and revenge. When, on the tenth of 
March, the worst part of the population of Paris made the first unsuccess- 
ful attempt to destroy the Girondists, Barere eagerly called for vigorous 
measures of repression and punishment. On the second of April, another 
attempt of the Jacobins of Paris to usurp supreme dominion over the 
republic was brought to the knowledge of the Convention ; and again 
Barére spoke with warmth against the new tyranny which afflicted 
France, and declared that the people of the departments would never 
crouch beneath the tyranny of one ambitious city. He even proposed a 
resolution to the effect that the Convention would exert against the 
demagogues of the capital the same energy which had been exerted 
against the tyrant Louis. We are assured that, in private as in public, 
he at this time uniformly spoke with strong aversion of the Mountain. 

His apparent zeal for the cause of humanity and order had its reward. 
Early in April came the tidings of Dumourier’s defection. This was a 
heavy blow to the Girondists. Dumourier was their general. His vic- 
tories had thrown a lustre on the whole party; his army, it had been 
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hoped, would, in the worst event, protect the deputies of the nation 
against the ragged pikemen of the garrets of Paris. He was now a de- 
serter and an exile ; and those who had lately placed their chief reliance 
on his support were compelled to join with their deadliest enemies in 
execrating his treason. At this perilous conjuncture, it was resolved to 
appoint a Committee of Public Safety, and to arm that committee with 
‘powers, small indeed when compared with those which it afterwards drew 
to itself, but still great and formidable. The moderate party, regarding 
Barére as a representative of their feelings and opinions, elected him a 
member. In his new situation he soon began to make himself useful. 
He brought to the deliberations of the Committee, not indeed the know- 
ledge or the ability of a great statesman, but a tongue and a pen which, 
if others would only supply ideas, never paused for want of words. His 
mind was a mere organ of communication betwcen other minds. It ori- 
ginated nothing; it retained nothing; but it transmitted everything. 
The post assigned to him by his colleagues was not really of the highest 
importance ; but it was prominent, and drew the attention of all Europe. 
When a great measure was to be brought forward, when an account was 
to be rendered of an important event, he was generally the mouthpiece of 
the administration. He was therefore not unnaturally considered, by 
persons who lived at a distance from the seat of government, and above 
all by foreigners, who, while the war raged, knew France only from 
journals, as the head of that administration of which, in truth, he was 
only the secretary and the spokesman. The author of the History of 
Europe, in our own Annual Registers, appears to have been completely 
under this delusion. 

The conflict between the hostile parties was meanwhile fast approach- 
ing to acrisis. The temper of Paris grew daily fiercer and fiercer. De- 
legates appointed by thirty-five of the forty-eight wards of the city ap- 

eared at the bar of the Convention, and demanded that Vergniaud, 
Brissot, Guadet, Gensonne, Barbaroux, Buzot, Pétion, Louvet, and many 
other deputies, should be expelled. This demand was disapproved by at 
least three-fourths of the Assembly, and, when known in the depanments 
called forth a general cry of indignation. Bordeaux declared that it 
would stand by its representatives, and would, if necessary, defend them 
by the sword against the tyranny of Paris. Lyons and Marseilles were 
animated by a similar spirit. These manifestations of public opinion 
gave courage to the majority of the Convention. Thanks were voted to 
the people of Bordeaux for their patriotic declaration ; and a commission 
consisting of twelve members was appointed for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the conduct of the municipal authorities of Paris, and was empowered 
to place under arrest such persons as should appear to have been con- 
cerned in any plot against the authority of the Convention. This measure 
was adopted on the motion of Barére. 

A few days of stormy excitement and profound anxiety followed ; and 
then came the crash. On the thirty-first of May the mob of Paris rose ; 
the palace of the Tuileries was besieged by a vast array of pikes; the 
majority of the deputies, after vain struggles and remonstrances, yielded to 
violence, and suffered the Mountain to carry a decree for the suspension 
and arrest of the deputies whom the wards of the capital had accused. 

During this contest, Barére had been tossed backwards and forwards 
between the two raging factions. His feelings, languid and unsteady as 
they always were, drew him to the Girondists ; but he was awed by the 
vigour and determination of the Mountain. Atone moment he held high 
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and firm language,®&complained that the Convention was not free, and 
protested against the validity of any vote passed under coercion. At 
another moment he proposed to conciliate the Parisians by abolishing 
that commission of twelve which he had himself proposed only a few days 
before ; and himself drew up a paper condemning the very measures 
which had been adopted at his own instance, and eulogising the public 
spirit of the insurgents. To do him justice, it was not without some 
symptoms of shame that he read this document from the tribune, where 
he had so often expressed very different sentiments. It is said that, at 
some passages, he was even seen to blush. It may have been so; he was 
still in his novitiate of infamy. 

Some days later he proposed that hostages for the personal safety of 
the accused deputies should be sent to the departments, and offered to be 
himself one of those hostages. Nor do we in the least doubt that the 
offer was sincere. He would, we firmly believe, have thought himself 
far safer at Bordeaux or Marseilles than at Paris. His proposition, how- 
ever, was not carried into effect ; and he remained in the power of the 
victorious Mountain. 

This was the great crisis of his life. Hitherto he had done nothing 
inexpiable, nothing which marked him out as a much worse man than 
most of his colleagues in the Convention. Hhs voice had generally been 
on the side of moderate measures. Had he btavely cast in his lot with 
the Girondists, and suffered with them, he would, like them, have had a 
not dishonourable place in history. Ilad he, like the great body of 
deputies who meant well, but who had not the courage to expose them- 
selves to martyrdom, crouched quietly under the dominion of the triumphant 
minority, and suffered every motion of Robespierre and Billaud to pass 
unopposed, he would have incurred no peculiar ignominy. But it is prob- 
able that this course was not open to him. He had been too prominent 
among the adversaries of the Mountain to be admitted to quarter without 
making some atonement. It was necessary that, if he hoped to find 
pardon from his new lords, he should not be merely a silent and passive 
slave. What passed in private-between him and them cannot be accurately 
related ; but the result was soon apparent. The Committee of Public 
Safety was renewed. Several of the fiercest of the dominant faction, 
Couthon for example, and Saint Just, were substituted for more moderate 
politicians ; but Barére was suffered to retain his seat at the Board. 

The indulgence with which he was treated excited the murmurs of 
some stern and ardent zealots. Marat, in the very last words that he 
wrote, words not published till the dagger of Charlotte Corday had 
avenged France and mankind, complained that a man who had no 
principles, who was always on the side of the strongest, who had been a 
royalist, and who was ready, in case of a turn of fortune, to be a royalist 
again, should be entrusted with an important share in the administration.” 
But the chiefs of the Mountain judged more correctly. They knew, indeed, 
as well as Marat, that Barére was a man utterly without faith or steadi- 
ness ; that, if he could be said to have any political Jeaning, his leaning 
was not towards them ; that he felt for the Girondist party that faint and 
wavering sort of preference of which alone his nature was susceptible ; 
and that, if he had been at liberty to make his choice, he would rather 
have murdered Robespierre and Danton than Vergniaud and Gensonne. 
But they justly appreciated that levity which made him incapable alike 


* See the Publiciste of the 14th July, 1793. Marat was stabbed on the evening of 
the 13th, 
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of earnest love and of earnest hatred, and that meanness which made it 
necessary to him to have a master. In truth, what the planters of 
Garolina and Louisiana say of black men with flat noses and woolly hair 
was strictly true of Barére. The curse of Canaan was upon him. He 
was born a slave. Baseness was an instinctin him. The impulse which 
drove him from a party in adversity to a party in prosperity was as irre- 
sistible as that which drives the cuckoo and the swallow towards the sun 
when the dark and cold months are approaching. The law which doomed 
him to be the humble attendant of stronger spirits resembled the law 
which binds the pilot fish to the shark. ‘‘ Ken ye,” said ashrewd Scotch 
lord, who was asked his opinion of James the Tirst—“ Ken ye a John 
Ape? If I have Jacko by the collar, I can make him bite you ; but, if 
ou have Jacko, you can make him bite me.” Just such a creature was 
Barre In the hands of the Girondists he would have becn eager to pro- 
scribe the Jacobins ; he was just as ready, in the gripe of the Jacobins, to 
roscribe the Girondists. On the fidelity of such a man the heads of the 
ountain could not, of course, reckon ; but they valued their conquest as 
the very easy and not very delicate lover in Congreve’s lively song valued 
the conquest of a prostitute of a different kind. Barére was, like Chloe, 
false and common; but he was, like Chloe, constant while possessed ; 
and they asked no more, They needed a service which he was perfectly 
competent to perform. Destitute as he was of all the talents both of an 
active and of a speculative statesman, he could with great facility draw 
up a report, or make a speech on any subject and on any side. If other 
people would furnish facts and thoughts, he could always furnish phrases; 
and this talent was absolutely at the command of his owners for the time 
being. Nor had he excited any angry passion among those to whom he 
had hitherto been opposed. They felt no more hatred to him than they 
felt to the horses which dragged the cannon of the Duke of Brunswick 
and of the Prince of Saxe-Coburg. The horses had only done according 
to their kind, and would, if they fell into the hands-of the French, drag 
with equal vigour and equal docility the guns of the republic, and there- 
fore ought not merely to be spared, but to be well fed and curried. So 
was it with Baréere. He was ofa nature solow, that it might be doubted 
whether he could properly be an object of the hostility of reasonable 
beings. He had not been an enemy ; he was not now africnd. But he 
had been an annoyance ; and he would now be a help. 

But, though the heads of the Mountain pardoned this man, and admitted 
him into partnership with themselves, it was not without exacting pledges 
such as made it impossible for him, false and fickle as he was, ever again 
to find admission into the ranks which he had deserted. That was truly 
a terrible sacrament by which they admitted the apostate into their com- 
munion. They demanded of him that he should himself take the most pro- 
minent part in murdering his old friends. To refuse was as much as his life 
was worth. But what is life worth when it is only one Jong agony of re- 
morse and shame? These, however, are feelings of which it is idle to 
talk, when we are considering the conduct of such a man as Barére. He 
undertook the task, mounted the tribune, and told the Convention that 
the time was come for taking the stern attitude of justice, and for striking 
at all conspirators without distinction. He then moved that Buzot, Bar- 
baroux, Petion, and thirteen other deputies, should be placed out of the 

ale of the law, or, in other words, beheaded without a trial; and that 
ergniaud, Guadet, Gensonné, and six others, should be impeached. The 
motion was carried without debate. 
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We have already seen with what effrontery Barére has denied, in these 
Memoirs, that he toSk any part against the Girondists. This denial, we 
think, was the ony thing wanting to make his infamy complete. The 
most impudent of all lies was a fit companion for the foulest of all 
murders. 

Barére, however, had not yet earned his pardon. The Jacobin party 
contained one gang which, even in that party, was pre-eminent in every 
mean and every savage vice ; a gang so low-minded and so inhuman that, 
compared with them, Robespierre might be called magnanimous and 
merciful. Of these wretches Hebert was perhaps the best representative. 
His favourite amusement was to torment and insult the miserable remains 
of that great family which, having ruled France during eight hundred 
years, had now become an object of pity to the humblest artisan or 
peasant. The influence of this man, and of men, like him, induced the 
Committee of Public Safety to determine that Marie Antoinette should 
be sent to the scaffold. Barere was again summoned to his duty. Only 
four days after he had proposed the decrees against the Girondist depu- 
ties he again mounted the tribune, in order to move that the Queen 
should be brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. He was improv- 
ing fast in the society of his new allies. When he asked for the heads 
of Vergniaud and Pétion he had spoken like a man who had some slight 
sense of his own guilt and degradation: he had said little; and that 
little had not becn violent. The office of expatiating on the guilt of his 
old friends he had left to Saint Just. Very different was Barere’s second 
appearance in the character of an accuser. He now cried out for blood 
in the eager tones of the true and burning thirst, and raved against the 
Austrian woman with the virulence natural to a coward who finds him- 
self at liberty to outrage that which he has feared and envied. We 
have already exposed the shameless mendacity with which, in these 
Memoirs, he attempts to throw the blame of his own guilt on the guilt- 
less. 

On the day on which the fallen Queen was dragged, already more 
than half dead, to her doom, Barere regaled Robespicrre and some other 
Jacobins at a tavern. Robespierre’s acceptance of the invitation caused 
some surprise to those who knew how long and how bitterly it was his 
nature to hate. ‘‘ Robespierre of the party!” muttered Saint Just. 
‘* Barére is the only man whom Robespierre has forgiven.” We have 
an account of this singular repast from one of the guests. Robespierre 
condemned tlic senseless brutality with which Hebert had conducted the 
poe against the Austrian woman, and, in talking on that subject, 

ecame so much excited that he broke his plate in the violence of his 
gesticulation. Barére exclaimed that the guillotine had cut a diplomatic 
knot which it might have been difficult to untie. Inthe intervals between 
the Beaune and the Champagne, between the ragout of thrushes and the 
partridge with truffles, he fervently preached his new political creed. 
** The vessel of the revolution,” he said, ‘‘ can float into port only on 
waves of blood. We must begin with the members of the National 
Assembly and of the Legislative Assembly. That rubbish must be 
swept away.” 

As he talked at table lic talked in the Convention. His peculiar style 
of oratory was now formed, It was not altogether without ingenuity and 
liveliness. But in any other age or country it would have been thought 
unfit for the deliberations of a grave assembly, and still more unfit for 
state papers. It might, perhaps, succeed at a meeting of a Protestant 
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Association in Exeter Hall, at a Repeal dinner in Irejand, after men had 
well drunk, or in an American oration on the fourth of July. No legis- 
lative body would now endure it. But in France, during the reign of 
the Convention, the old laws of composition were held in as much con- 
tempt as the old government or the old creed. Correct and noble 
diction belonged, like the etiquette of Versailles and the solemnities of 
Notre Dame, to an age which had passed away. Just as a swarm of 
ephemeral constitutions, democratic, directorial, and consular, sprang from 
the decay of the ancient monarchy; just as a swarm of new supersti- 
tions, the worship of the Goddess of Reason, and the fooleries of the 
Theo-philanthropists, sprang from the decay of the ancient Church ; even 
so, out of the decay of the ancient French eloquence sprang new fashions 
of eloquence, for the understanding of which new grammars and dic- 
tionaries were necessary. The same innovating spirit which altered the 
common phrases of salutation, which turned hundreds of Johns and 
Teters into Sceevolas and Aristogitons, and which expelled Sunday 
and Monday, January and February, Lady-day and Christmas, from the 
calendar, in order to substitute Decadi and Primidi, Nivose and Pluviose, 
Feasts of Opinion and Feasts of the Supreme Being, changed all the forms 
of official correspondence. For the calm, guarded, and sternly courteous 
language which governments had long been accustomed to employ, were 
substituted puns, interjections, Ossianic rants, rhetoric worthy only of a 
schoolboy, scurrility worthy only of a fishwife. Of the phraseology 
which was now thought to be peculiarly well suited to a report or a mani- 
festo Barére had a greater command than any man of his time, and, dur- 
ing the short and sharp paroxysm of the revolutionary delirium, passed 
for a great orator. When the fit was over, he was considered as what he 
really was, 2 man of quick apprehension and fluent elocution, with no 
originality, with little information, and with a taste as bad as his heart. 
His Reports were popularly called Carmagnoles. A few months ago we 
should have had some difficulty in conveying to an English reader an 
exact notion of the state papers to which this appellation was given. 
Fortunately a noble and distinguished person, whom her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters have thought qualified to fill the most important post in the empire; 
has made our task easy. Whoever has read Lord Ellenborough’s pro- 
clamations is able to form a complete idea of a Carmagnole. 

The effect which Barére’s discourses at one time produced is not to be 
wholly attributed to the perversion of the national taste. The occasions 
on which he rose were frequently such as would have secured to the worst 
speaker a favourable hearing. When any military advantage had been 
gained, he was generally deputed by the Committee of Public Safety to 
announce the good news. The hall resounded with applause as he 
mounted the tribune, holding the despatches in his hand. Deputies and 
strangers listened with delight while he told them that victory was the 
order of the day; that the guineas of Pitt had been vainly lavished to 
hire machines six feet high, carrying guns ; that the flight of the English 
leopard deserved to be celebrated by Tyrteeus; and that the saltpetre 
dug out of the cellars of Paris had been turned into thunder, which would 
crush the Titan brethren, George and Francis. 

Meanwhile the trial of the accused Girondists, who were under arrest in 
Paris, came on. They flattered themselves with a vain hope of escape. 
They placed some reliance on their innocence, and some reliance on their 
eloquence. They thought that shame would suffice to restrain any man, 
however violent and cruel, from publicly committing the flagrant iniquity 
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of condemning theg to death. The Revolutionary Tribunal was new to 
its functions. No member of the Convention had yet been executed ; and 
it was probable that the boldest Jacobin would shrink from being the first 
to violate the sanctity which was supposed to belong to the representatives 
of the people. 

The proceedings lasted some days. Gensonné and Brissot defended 
themselves with great ability and presence of mind against the vile Hébert 
and Chaumette, who appeared as accusers. The eloquent voice of 
Vergniaud was heard for the last time. He pleaded his own cause and 
that of his friends, with such force of reason and elevation of sentiment 
that a murmur of pity and admiration rose from the audience. Nay, the 
court itself, not yet accustomed to riot in daily carnage, showed signs of 
emotion. The sitting was adjourned ; and a rumour went forth that there 
would be an acquittal. The Jacobins met, breathing vengeance. Robes- 
pierre undertook to be their organ. He rose on the following day in the 
Convention, and proposed a decree of such atrocity that even among the 
acts of that year it can hardly be paralleled. By this decree the tribunal 
was empowered to cut short the defence of the prisoners, to pronounce 
the case clear, and to pass immediate judgment. One deputy made a 
faint opposition. Barére instantly sprang up to support Robespierre— 
Barere, the federalist ; Barére, the author of that Commission of Twelve 
which was among the chief causes of the hatred borne by Paris to the 
Girondists ; Barére, who in these Memoirs denies that he ever took any 
part against the Girondists ; Barere, who has the effrontery to declare 
that he greatly loved and esteemed Vergniaud. The decree was passed ; 
and the tribunal, without suffering the prisoners to conclude what they had 
to say, pronounced them guilty. 

The following day was the saddest in the sad history of the Revolution. 
The sufferers were so innocent, so brave, so eloquent, so accomplished, 
so young. Some of them were graceful and handsome youths of six or 
seven and twenty. Vergniaud and Gensonné were little more than thirty. 
They had been only a few months engaged in public affairs. In a few 
months the fame of their genius had filled Europe ; and they were to die 
for no crime but this, that they had wished to combine order, justice, and 
mercy with freedom. Their great fault was want of courage. We mean 
want of political courage—of that courage which is proof to clamour and 
obloquy, and which meets great emergencies by daring and decisive 
measures. Alas ! they had but too good an opportunity of proving that 
they did not want courage to endure with manly cheerfulness the worst that 
ene be inflicted by such tyrants as Saint Just, and such slaves as 
Barére. 

They were not the only victims of the noble cause. Madame Roland 
followed them to the scaffold with a spirit as heroic as theirown. Her 
husband was in a safe hiding-place, but could not bear to survive her. 
His body was found on the high road near Rouen. He had fallen on his 
sword. Condorcet swallowed opium. At Bordeaux the steel fell on_the 
necks of the bold and quick-witted Guadet and of Barbaroux, the chief 
of those enthusiasts from the Rhone whose valour, in the great crisis of 
the tenth of August, had turned back the tide of battle from the Louvre 
to the Tuileries. In a field near the Garonne was found all that the 
wolves had left of Pétion, once honoured, greatly indeed beyond his 
deserts, as the model of republican virtue. We are far from regarding 
even the best of the Girondists with unmixed admiration ; but history 
owes to them this honourable testimony, that, being free to choose 
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whether ne would be oppressors or victims, they d&iberately and firmly 
resolved rather to suffer injustice than to inflict it. 

And now began that strange period known by the name of the Reign 
of Terror. The Jacobins had prevailed. This was their hour, and the 
power of darkness. The Convention was subjugated and reduced to pro- 
found silence on the highest questions of state. The sovercignty passed 
to the Committee of Public Safety. To the edicts framed by that Com- 
mittee the representative assembly did not venture to offer even the 
species of opposition which the andient. parliament had frequently offered 
to the mandates of the ancient kings. Six persons held the chief power 
in the small cabinet which now domincered over France~-Robespierre, 
Saint Just, Couthon, Collot, Billaud, and Barere. 

To some of these men, and of those who adhered to them, it is duc to 
say that the fanaticism which had emancipated them from the restraints 
of justice and compassion had emancipated them also from the dominion 
of vulgar cupidity and of vulgar fear ; that, while hardly knowing where 
to find an assignat of a few francs to pay for a dinner, they expended 
with strict integrity the immense revenue which they collected by every 
art of rapine ; and that they were ready, in support of their cause, to 
mount the scaffold with as much indifference as they showed when they 
signed the death-warrants of aristocrats and priests, But no great party 
can be composed of such materials as these. It is the inevitable law that 
such zealots as we have described shall collect around them a multitude of 
slaves, of cowards, and of libertines, whose savage tempers and licentious 
appetites, withheld only by the dread of law and magistracy from the 
worst excesses, are called into full activity by the hope of immunity. A 
faction which, from whatever motive, relaxes the great laws of morality 
is certain to be joined by the most immoral part of the community. This 
has been repeatedly proved in religious wars. The war of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Albigensian war, the Huguenot war, the Thirty Years’ war, 
all originated in pious zeal. ‘That zeal inflamed the champions of the 
Church to such a point that they regarded all generosity to the vanquished 
as a sinful weakness. The infidel, the heretic, was to be run down like 
a mad dog. No outrage committed by the Catholic warrior on the mis- 
creant enemy could deserve punishment. As soon as it was known that 
boundless licensc was thus given to barbarity and dissoluteness, thousands 
of wretches who cared nothing for the sacred cause, but who were eager 
to be exempted from the police of peaceful cities, and the discipline of 
well-governed camps, flocked to the standard of the faith, The men 
who had set up that standard were sincere, chaste, regardless of lucre, 
and perhaps, where only themselves were concerned, not unforgiving ; 
but round that standard were assembled such gangs of rogues, ravishers, 
peels and ferocious bravoes, as were scarcely ever found under the 

ag of any state engaged in a mere temporal quarrel. In a very similar 
way was the Jacobin party composed. There was a small nucleus of en- 
thusiasts ; round that nucleus was gathered a vast mass of ignoble de- 

ravity; and in all that mass there was nothing so depraved and so 
ignoble as Barére. 

Then came those days when the most barbarous of all codes was ad- 
ministered by the most barbarous of all tribunals ; when no man could 
greet his neighbours, or say his prayers, or dress his hair, without danger 
of committing a capital crime ; when spies lurked in every corner ; when 
the guillotine was long and hard at work every morning ; when the jails 
were filled as close as the hold of a slave-ship; when the gutters ran 
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foaming with blood,into the Seine ; when it was death to be great-niece 
of a captain of the royal guards, or half-brother of a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, to express a doubt whether assignats would not fall, to hint that 
the English had been victorious in the action of the first of June, to have 
a copy of one of Burke’s pamphlets locked up ina desk, to laugh at a 
Jacobin for taking the name of Cassius or Timoleon, or to call the Fifth 
Sansculottide by its old superstitious name of St Matthew’s Day. While 
the daily waggon-loads of victims were carried to thcir doom through 
the streets of Paris, the Proconsuls whom the sovereign Committee had 
sent forth to the departments revelled in an extravagance of cruelty un- 
known even in the capital. The knife of the deadly machine rose and 
fell too slow for their work of slaughter. Long rows of captives were 
mowed. down with grapeshot. Holes were made in the bottom of 
crowded barges. Lyons was turned into a desert. At Arras even the 
cruel mercy of a speedy death was denied to the prisoners. All down the 
Loire, from Saumur to the sea, great flocks of crows and kites feasted on 
naked corpses, twined together in hideous embraces. No mercy was 
shown to sexorage. The number of young lads and of girls of seventeen 
who were murdered by that execrable government is to be reckoned by 
hundreds. Babies torn from the breast were tossed from pike to pike 
along the Jacobin ranks. One champion of liberty had his pockets well 
stuffed with ears. Another swaggered about with the finger of a little 
child in his hat. A few months had sufficed to degrade France below 
the level of New Zealand. 

It is absurd to say that any amount of public danger can justify a 
system like this, we do not say on Christian principles, we do not say 
on the principles of a high morality, but even on principles of Machia- 
vellian policy. It is true that great emergencies call for activity and 
vigilance ; it is true that they justify severity which, in ordinary times, 
would deserve the name of cruelty. But indiscriminate severity can 
never, under any circumstances, be useful. It is plain that the whole 
efficacy of punishment depends on the care with which the guilty are 
distinguished. Punishment which strikes the guilty and the innocent 
promiscuously, operates merely like a pestilence or a great convulsion of 
nature, and has no more tendency to prevent offences than the cholera, 
or an earthquake like that of Lisbon, would have. The energy for which 
the Jacobin administration is praised was mercly the energy of the Malay 
who maddens himself with opium, draws his knife, and runs amuck 
through the streets, slashing right and left at friends and foes. Such has 
never been the energy of truly great rulers ; of Elizabeth, for example, of 
Oliver, or of Frederick. They were not, indeed, scrupulous. But, had 
they been Icss scrupulous than they were, the strength and amplitude of 
their minds would have preserved them from crimes such as those which 
the small men of the Committee of Public Safety took for daring strokes 
of policy. The great Queen who so long held her own against foreign 
and domestic enemies, against temporal and spiritual arms ; the great 
Protector who governed with more than regal power, in despite both of 
royalists and republicans ; the great King who, with a beaten army and 
an exhausted treasury, defended his little dominions to the last against 
the united efforts of Russia, Austria, and France ; with what scorn would. 
they have heard that it was impossible for them to strike a salutary ter- 
ror into the disaffected without sending school-boys and school-girls to 
death by cart-loads and boat-loads ! 

The popular notion is, we believe, that the leading Terrorists were 
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wicked men, but, at the same time, great men. We can see nothing 
great about them but their wickedness. That their,policy was daringly 
original is a vulgar error. Their policy is as old as the oldest accounts 
which we have of human misgovernment. It seemed new in France and in 
the eighteenth century only because it had been long disused, for excellent 
reasons, by the enlightened part of mankind. But it has always pre- 
vailed, and still prevails, in savage and half-savage nations, and is the 
chief cause which prevents such nations from making advances towards 
civilisation. ‘Thousands of deys, of beys, of pachas, of rajahs, of nabobs, 
have shown themselves as great masters of statecraft as the members of 
the Committee of Public Safety. Djezzar, we imagine, was superior to 
any of them in their new line. In fact, there is not a petty tyrant in Asia 
or Africa so dull or so unlearned as not to be fully qualified for the busi- 
ness of Jacobin police and Jacobin finance. To behead people by scores 
without caring whether they are guilty or innocent ; to wring money out 
of the rich by the help of jailers and executioners ; to rob the public cre- 
ditor, and to put him to death if he remonstrates ; to take loaves by force 
out of the bakers’ shops ; to clothe and mount soldiers by seizing on one 
man’s wool and linen, and on another man’s horses and saddles, without 
compensation ; is of all modes of governing the simplest and most ob- 
vious. Of its morality we at present say nothing. But surely it requires 
no capacity beyond that of a barbarian or a child. By means like those 
which we have described, the Committee of Public Safety undoubtedly 
succeeded, for a short time, in enforcing profound submission, and in 
raising immense funds. But to enforce submission by butchery, and to 
raise funds by spoliation, is not statesmanship. The real statesman is 
he who, in troubled times, keeps down the turbulent without unneces- 
sarily harassing the well-affected ; and who, when great pecuniary re- 
sources are needed, provides for the public exigencies without violating 
the security of property and drying up the sources of future prosperity. 
Such a statesman, we are confident, might, in 1793, have preserved the 
independence of France without shedding a drop of innocent blood, with- 
out plundering a single warehouse. Unhappily, the Republic was sub- 
ject to men who were mere demagogues and in no sense statesmen. 
They could declaim at a club. They could lead a rabble to mischief. 
But they had no skill to conduct the affairs of an empire. The want of 
skill they supplied for a time by atrocity and blind violence. For legis- 
lative ability, fiscal ability, military ability, diplomatic ability, they had 
one substitute, the guillotine. Indeed their exceeding ignorance, and 
the barrenness of their invention, are the best excuse for their murders 
and robberies. We really believe that they would not have cut so many 
throats, and picked so many pockets, if they had known how to govern 
in any other way. 

That under their administration the war against the European Coalition 
was successfully conducted is true. But that war had been successfully 
conducted before their elevation, and continued to be successfully con- 
ducted after their fall. Terror was not the order of the day when Brussels 
opened its gates to Dumourier. Terror had ceased to be the order of the 
day when Piedmont and Lombardy were conquered by Bonaparte. The 
truth is, that France was saved, not by the Committee of Public Safety, 
but by the energy, patriotism, and valour of the French people. Those 
high qualities were victorious in spite of the incapacity of rulers whose 
administration was a tissue, not merely of crimes, but of blunders. 

We have not time to tell how the leaders of the savage faction at length 
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began to avenge a pai on each other: how the craven Hebert was 
dragged wailing and trembling to his doom ; how the nobler Danton, 
moved by a late repentance,’ strove in vain to repair the evil which he had 
wrought, and half redeemed the great crime oF September by manfully 
encountering death in the cause of mercy. 

Our business is with Barére. Inall those things he was not only con- 
senting, but eagerly and joyously forward. Not merely was he one of the 
guilty administration. He was the man to whom was especially assigned 
the office of proposing and defending outrages on justice and humanity, 
and of furnis ing to atrocious schemes an appropriate garb of atrocious 
rodomontade. Barere first proclaimed from the tribune of the Convention 
that terror must be the order of the day. It was by Barére that the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal of Paris was provided with the aid of a public ac- 
cuser worthy of such a court, the infamous Fouquier Tinville. It was 
Barére who, when one of the old members of the National Assembly had 
been absolved by the Revolutionary Tribunal, gave orders that a fresh 
jury should be summoned. ‘‘ Acquit one of the National Assembly!” he 
cried. ‘* The Tribunal is turning against the Revolution.” It is un- 
necessary to say that the prisoner’s head was soon in the basket. It was 
Barére who moved that the city of Lyons should be destroyed. ‘‘ Let 
the plough,” he cried from the tribune, ‘f pass over her. Let her name 
cease to exist. The rebels are conquered ; but are they all exterminated ? 
No weakness. No mercy. Let every one be smitten. Two words will 
suffice to tell the whole. Lyons made war on liberty ; Lyons is no more.” 
When Toulon was taken Barére came forward to announce the event. 
‘¢ The conquest,” said the apostate Brissotine, ‘‘ won by the Mountain 
over the Brissotines must be commemorated by a mark set on the place 
where Toulon once stood. The national thunder must crush the house of 
every trader in the town. When Camille Desmoulins, long distinguished 
among the republicans by zeal and ability, dared to raise his eloquent 
voice against the Reign of Terror, and to point out the close analogy be- 
tween the government which then oppressed France and the government 
of the worst of the Coesars, Barere rose to complain of the weak compas- 
sion which tried to revive the hopes of the aristocracy. ‘‘ Whoever,” he 
said, ‘‘is nobly born is a man to be suspected. very priest, every fre- 
quenter of the old court, every lawyer, every banker, is a man to be 
suspected. Every person who grumbles at the course which the Re- 
volution takes is a man to be suspected. There are whole castes already 
tried and condemned. There are callings which carry their doom with 
them. There are relations of blood which the law regards with an evil 
eye. Republicans of France!” yelled the renegade Girondist, the old 
enemy of the Mountain—‘‘ Republicans of France ! the Brissotines led 
you by gentle means to slavery. The Mountain leads you by strong 
measures to freedom. Oh! who can count the evils which a false com- 
passion may produce ?” When the friends of Danton mustered courage to 
express a wish that the Convention would at least hear him in his own 
defence before it sent him to certain death, the voice of Barere was the 
loudest in opposition to their prayer. When the crimes of Lebon, one 
of the worst, if not the very worst, of the vicegerents of the Committee 
of Public Safety, had so maddened the people of the Department of the 
North that they resorted to the desperate expedient of imploring the 
protection of the Convention, Barere pleaded the cause of the accused 
tyrant, and threatened the petitioners with the utmost vengeance of the 
government. ‘‘ These charges,” he said, “have been suggested by wily 
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aristocrats. The man who crushes the enemies of th people, though he 
may be hurried by his zeal into some excesses, can never be a proper 
object of censure. The proceedings of Lebon may have been a little 
harsh as to form.” One of the small irregularities thus gently censured 
was this: Lebon kept a wretched man a quarter of an hour under the 
knife of the guillotine, in order to torment him, by reading to him, before 
he was despatched, a letter, the contents of which were supposed to be 
such as would aggravate even the bitterness of death. ‘‘ But what,” 
proceeded Barére, ‘‘ is not permitted to the hatred of a republican against 
aristocracy? IJow many generous sentiments atone for what may per- 
haps seem acrimonious in the prosecution of public enemies? Revolu- 
tionary measures are always to be spoken of with respect. Liberty is a 
virgin whose veil it is not lawful to lift.” 

After this, it would be idle to dwell on facts which would indeed, of 
themselves, suffice to render a name infamous, but which make no per- 
ceptible addition to the great infamy of Barere. It would be idle, for 
example, to rclate how he, a man of letters, a member of an Academy 
of Inscriptions, was foremost in that war against learning, art, and 
history which disgraced the Jacobin government ; how he recommended 
a general conflagration of libraries ; how he proclaimed that all records of 
events anterior to the Revolution ought to be destroyed ; how he laid 
waste the Abbey of St Denis, pulled down monuments consecrated by the 
veneration of ages, and scattcred on the wind the dust of ancient kings. 
He was, intruth, seldom so well employed as when he turned for a mo- 
ment from making war on the living to make war on the dead. 

Equally idle would it be to dilate on his sensual excesses. That in 
Barére as in the whole brced of Neros, Caligulas, and Domitians whom 
he resembled, voluptuousness was mingled with cruelty ; that he with- 
drew, twice in every decade, from the work of blood, to the smiling gar. 
dens of Clichy, and there forgot public cares in the madness of wine and 
in the arms of courtesans, has often been repeated. M. Hippolyte 
Carnot does not altogether deny the truth of these stories, but justly 
observes that Barere’s dissipation was not carried to such a point as to 
interfere with his industry. Nothing can be more tmme. Barere was by 
no means so much addicted to debauchery as to neglect the work of 
murder. It was his boast that, even during his hours of recreation, he 
cut out work forthe Revolutionary Tribunal. To those who expressed 
a fear that his exertions would hurt his health, he gaily answered that he 
was less busy than they thought. ‘‘ The guillotine,” he said, ‘‘ does all ; 
the guillotine governs.” For ourselves, we are much more disposed to 
look indulgently on the pleasures which he allowed to himself than on 
the pain which he inflicted on his neighbours. 


** Atque utinam his potius nugis tota illa dedisset 
Tempora seevitize, claras quibus abstulit urbi 
Hlustresque animas, impunce ac vindice nullo.” 


An immoderate appetite for sensual gratifications is undoubtedly a 
blemish on the fame of Henry the Fourth, of Lord Somers, of Mr Fox. 
But the vices of honest men are the virtues of Barére. 

And now Barére had become a really cruel man. It was from mere 
pusillanimity that he had perpetrated his first great crimes. But the 
whole history of our race proves that the taste for the misery of others is 
a taste which minds not naturally ferocious may too easily acquire, and 
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which, when once aquired, is as strong as any of the propensities with 
which we are born. A very few months had sufficed to bring this man 
into a state of mind in which images of despair, wailing, and death had 
an exhilarating effect on him, and inspired him as wine and love inspire 
men of free and joyous natures. The cart creaking under its daily freight 
of victims, ancient men and lads, and fair young girls, the binding of the 
hands, the thrusting of the head out of the little national sash-window, 
the crash of the axe, the pool of blood beneath the scaffold, the heads 
rolling by scores in the panier—-these things were to him what Lalage 
and a cask of Talernian were to Horace, what Rosette and a bottle of 
iced champagne are to De Beranger. As soon as he began to speak of 
slaughter his heart seemed to be enlarged, and his fancy to become 
unusually fertile of conceits and gasconades. Robespierre, Saint Just, and 
Billaud, whose barbarity was the effect of earnest and gloomy hatred, 
were, in his view, men who made a toil of a pleasure. Cruelty was no 
such melancholy business, to be gone about with an austere brow and a 
whining tone; it was a recreation, filly accompanied by singing and 
laughing. In truth, Robespierre and Barere might be well compared to 
the two renowned hangmen of Louis the Eleventh. ‘They were alike in- 
sensible of pity, alike bent on havoc. But, while they murdered, one of 
them frowned and canted, the other grinned and joked. For our own 
part, we prefer Fean qui pleureto Jean qui rit, 

In the midst of the funeral gloom which overhung Paris, a gaiety 
stranger and more ghastly than the horrors of the prison and the scaffold 
distinguished the dwelling of Barcre. Every morning a crowd of suitors 
assembled to implore his protection. He came forth in his rich dressing- 
gown, went round the antechamber, dispensed smiles and promises among 
the obsequious crowd, addressed himself with peculiar animation to every 
handsome woman who appeared in the circle, and complimented her in 
the florid style of Gascony on the bloom of her cheeks and the lustre of 
her eyes, When he had enjoyed the fear and anxiety of his suppliants he 
dismissed them, and flung all their memorials unread into the fire. This 
was the best way, he conceived, to prevent arrears of business from 
accumulating. Here he was only an imitator. Cardinal Dubois had 
been in the habit of clearing his table of papers in the same way. Nor 
was this the only point in which we could point out a resemblance be- 
tween the worst statesman of the monarchy and the worst statesman of 
the republic. 

Of Barere’s peculiar vein of pleasantry a notion may be formed from 
an anecdote which one of his intimate associates, a juror of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, has related. A courtesan who bore a conspicuous part 
in the orgies of Clichy implored Barcre to use his power against. a head- 
dress which did not suit her style of face, and which a rival beauty was 
trying to bring into fashion. One of the magistrates of the capital was 
summoned and received the necessary orders. Aristocracy, Barére said, 
was again rearing its front. These new wigs were counter-revolutionary. 
Hie had reason to know that they were made out of the long fair hair of 
handsome aristocrats who had died by the national chopper. Every lady 
who adorned herself with the relics of criminals might justly be suspected 
of incivism. This ridiculous lie imposed on the authorities of Paris. 
Female citizens were solemnly warned against the obnoxious ringlets, and 
were left to choose between their head-dresses and their heads. Barére’s 
delight at the success of this facetious fiction was quite extravagant : he 
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could not tell the story without going into such convulsions of laughter 
as made his hearers hope that he was about to choke. There was some- 
cae peculiarly tickling and exhilarating to his mind in this grotesque 
combination of the frivolous with the horrible, of false locks and curling- 
irons with spouting arteries and reeking hatchets. 

But, though Barére succeeded in earning the honourable nicknames of 
the Witling of Terror, and the Anacreon of the Guillotine, there was one 
place where it was Jong remembered to his disadvantage that he had, for 
atime, talked the language of humanity and moderation. That place 
was the Jacobin club. Even after he had borne the chief part in the 
massacre of the Girondists, in the murder of the Queen, in the destruction 
of Lyons, he durst not show himself within that sacred precinct. At one 
meeting of the socicty, 2 member complained that the committee to which 
the supreme direction of affairs was entrusted, after all the changes which 
had been made, still contained one man who was not trustworthy. Robes- 
pierre, whose influence over the Jacobins was boundless, undertook the 
defence of his colleague, owned there was some ground for what had been 
said, but spoke highly of Barére’s industry and aptitude for business. 
This seasonable interposition silenced the accuser ; but it was long before 
the neophyte could venture to appear at the club. 

At length a masterpiece of wickedness, unique, we think, even amon 
Barére’s great achievements, obtained his full pardon even from that rigi 
conclave. The insupportable tyranny of the Committce of Public Safety 
had at length brought the minds of men, and even of women, into a fierce 
and hard temper, which defied or welcomed death. The life which might 
be any morning taken away, in consequence of the whisper of a private 
enemy, seemed of little value. It was something to die after smiting one 
of the oppressors ; it was something to bequeath to the surviving tyrants 
a terror not inferior to that which they had themselves inspired. Human 
nature, hunted and worried to the utmost, now turned furiously to bay. 
Fouquier Tinville was afraid to walk the streets ; a pistol was snapped 
at Collot D’Herbois; a young girl, animated apparently by the spirit 
of Charlotte Corday, attempted to obtain an interview with Robespierre. 
Suspicions arose ; she was searched ; and two knives were found about 
her. She was questioned, and spoke of the Jacobin domination with 
resolute scorn and aversion. It is unnecessary tosay that she was sent to 
the guillotine. Barere declared from the tribune that the cause of these 
attempts was evident. Pitt and his guineas had done the whole. The 
English Government had organised a vast system of murder, had armed 
the hand of Charlotte Corday, and had now, by similar means, attacked 
two of the most eminent friends of liberty in France. It is needless to 
say that these imputations were, not only false, but destitute of all show 
of truth. Nay, they were demonstrably absurd : for the assassins to whom 
Barére referred rushed on certain death, a sure proof that they were not 
hirelings, The whole wealth of England would not have bribed any sane 
person to do what Charlotte Corday did. But, when we consider her as an 
enthusiast, her conduct is perfectly natural. Even those French writers who 
are childish enough to believe that the English Government contrived 
the infernal machine and strangled the Emperor Paul have fully acquitted 
Mr Pitt of all share in the death of Marat and in the attempt on Robes- 

ierre. Yet on calumnies so futile as those which we have mentioned did 
arére ground a motion at which all Christendom stood aghast. He 
proposed a decree that no quarter should be given to any English or 
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Hanoverian soldier.*§ His Carmagnole was worthy of the proposition with 
which it concluded. ‘‘ That‘one Englishman should be spared, that for 
the slaves of George, for the human machines of York, the vocabulary 
of our armies should contain such a word as generosity, this is what the 
National Convention cannot endure. War to the death against every - 
English soldier. If last year, at Dunkirk, quarter had been refused to 
them when they asked it on their knees, if our troops had exterminated 
them all, instead of suffering them to infest our fortresses by their pre- 
sence, the English government would not have renewed its attack on ourfron- 
tiers this year. It is only the dead man who never comes back. What is this 
moral pestilence which has introduced into our armies false ideas ofhumanity? 
That the English were to be treated with indulgence was the philan- 
thropic notion of the Brissotines ; it was the patriotic practice of Dumou- 
rier. But humanity consists in exterminating our enemies. No mercy 
to the execrable Englishman. Such are the sentiments of the true French- 
man ; for he knows that he belongs to a nation revolutionary as nature, 
powerful as freedom, ardent as the saltpetre which she has just torn from 
the entrails of the earth. Soldiers of liberty, when victory places English- 
men at your mercy, strike! None of them must return to the servile 
soil of Great Britain ; none must pollute the free soil of France.” 

The Convention, thoroughly tamed and silenced, acquiesced in Barére’s 
motion without debate. And now at last the doors of the Jacobin Club 
were thrown open to the disciple who had surpassed his masters. He was 
admitted a member by acclamation, and was soon selected to preside. 

For a time he was not without hope that his decree would be carried 
into full effect. Intelligence arrived from the seat of war of a sharp con- 
test between some French and English troops, in which the Republicans 
had the advantage, and in which no prisoners had been made. Such 
things happen occasionally in all wars. Barére, however, attributed the 
ferocity of this combat to his darling decree, and entertained the Conven- 
tion with another Carmagnole. 

** The Republicans,” he said, ‘saw a division in red uniform at a dis- 
tance. The red-coats are attacked with the bayonet. Not one of them 
escapes the blows of the Republicans. All the red-coats have been 
killed. No mercy, no indulgence, has been shown towards the villains. 
Not an Englishman whom the Republicans could reach is now living. 
How many prisoners should you guess that we have made? One single 
prisoner is the result of this great day.” 

And now this bad man’s craving for blood had become insatiable. The 
more he quaffed, the more he thirsted. He had begun with the English ; 
but soon he came down with a proposition for new massacres. ‘‘ All the 
troops,” he said, ‘‘ of the coalesced tyrants in garrison at Conde, Valen- 
ciennes, Le Quesnoy, and Landrecies, ought to be put to the sword unless 


* M. Hippolyte Carnot does his best to excuse this decree. His abuse of England 
is merely laughable. England has managed to deal with enemies of a very different 
sort from either himself or his hero. One disgraceful blunder, however, we think it 
right to notice. 

1. Hippolyte Carnot asserts that a motion similar to that of Barére was made in the 
Engiish Parliament by the late I.ord Fitzwilliam. This assertion is false. We defy 
M. Hippolyte Carnot to state the date and terms of the motion of which he speaks. 
We do not accuse him of intentional misrepresentation ; but we confidently accuse him 
of extreme ignorance and temerity. Our readers will be amused to learn on what 
authority he has ventured to publish such a fable. He quotes, not the Journals of the 
Lords, not the Parliamentary Debates, but a ranting message of the Executive Direc- 
tory tothe Five Hundred, a message, too, the whole meaning of which he has utterly 
inisunderstuad, 
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they surrender at discretion in twenty-four hours. T Bagi of course, 
will be admitted to no capitulation whatever. Witll the English we have 
no treaty but death. As to the rest, surrender at discretion in twenty- 
four hours, or death, these are our conditions. If the slaves resist, let 
them feel the edge of the sword.” And then he waxed facetious. ‘On 
‘these terms the Republic is willing to give them a lesson in the art of 
war.” At that jest, some hearers, worthy of such a speaker, set u 
a laugh. Then he became serious again. ‘‘ Let the enemy perish,” 
he- cried, ‘I have already said it from this tribune. It is only the dead 
man who never comes back. Kings will not conspire against us in the 
grave. Armics will not fight against us when they are annihilated. Let 
our war with them be a war of extermination. What pity is due to slaves 
whom the Emperor Icads to war under the cane ; whom the King of 
Prussia beats to the shambles with the flat of the sword ; and whom the 
Duke of York makes drunk with rum and gin?” And at the rum and 
gin the Mountain and the galleries laughed again. 

If Barére had been able to effect his purpose, it is difficult to estimate 
the extent of the calamity which he would have brought on the human 
race. No government, however averse to cruelty, could, in justice to 
its own subjects, have given quarter to enemies who gave none. Re- 
taliation would have been, not merely justifiable, but a sacred duty. It 
would have been necessary for Howe and Nelson to make every French 
sailor whom they took walk the plank. England has no peculiar reason 
to dread the introduction of such a system. On the contrary, the 
operation of Barére’s new law of war would have been more unfavourable 
to his countrymen than to ours ; for we believe that, from the beginning 
to the end of the war, there never was a time at which the number of 
French prisoners in England was not greater than the number of English 

risoners in France ; and so, we apprehend, it will be in all wars while 

ngland retains her maritime superiority. Had the murderous decree of 
the Convention been in force from 1794 to 1815, we are satisfied that, 
for every Englishman slain by the French, at least three Frenchmen 
would have been put to the sword by the English. It is, therefore, not 
as Englishmen, but as members of the great society of mankind, that we 
speak with indignation and horror of the change which Barere attempted 
to introduce. The mere slaughter would have been the smallest part of 
the evil. The butchering of a single unarmed man in cold blood, under 
an act of the legislature, would have produced more evil than the carnage 
of ten such fields as Albuera. Public law would have been subverted 
from the foundations ; national enmities would have been inflamed to a 
degree of rage which happily it is not easy for us to conceive ; cordial 
peace would have been impossible. The moral character of the Euro- 
pean nations would have been rapidly and deeply corrupted ; for in all 
countries those men whose calling is to put their lives in jeopardy for the 
defence of the public weal enjoy high consideration, and are considered 
as the best arbitrators on points of honour and manly bearing. With the 
standard of morality established in the military profession the general 
standard of morality must to a great extent sink or rise. It is, therefore, 
a fortunate circumstance that, during a long course of years, respect for 
the weak and clemency towards the vanquished have been considered as 
qualities not less essential to the accomplished soldier than personal 
courage. How long would this continue to be the case, if the slaying of 

risoners were a part of the daily duty of the warrior? What man of 
‘ind and generous nature would, under such a system, willingly bear 
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arms? Who, that was compelled to bear arms, would tong continue 
kind and generous? "And is it not certain that, if barbarity towards ‘the 
helpless became the characteristic of military men, the taint must rapid] 
spread to civil and to domestic life, and must show itself in all the Feat. 
ings of the strong with the weak, of husbands with wives, of employers 
with workmen, of creditors with debtors? ° 

But, thank God, Barére’s decree was a mere dead letter. It was to be 
executed by men very different from those who, in the interior of France, 
were the instruments of the Committee of Public Safety, who prated at 
Jacobin Clubs, and ran to Fouquier Tinville with charges of incivism 
against women whom they could not seduce, and bankers from whom 
they could not extort money. The warriors who, under Hoche, had 
guarded the walls of Dunkirk, and who, under Kléber, had made good 
the defence of the wood of Monceaux, shrank with horror from an office 
more degrading than that of the hangman. ‘‘ The Convention,” said an 
officer to his men, ‘‘has sent orders that all the English prisoners shall 
be shot.” ‘* We will not shoot them,” answered a stout-hearted ser- 
reant. ‘‘Send them to the Convention. If the deputies take pleasure 
in killing a prisoner, they may kill him themselves, and eat him too, like 
savages as they are.” This was the sentiment of the whole army. 
Bonaparte, who thoroughly understood war, who at Jaffa and elsewhere 
gave ample proof that he was not unwilling to strain the laws of war to 
their utmost rigour, and whose hatred of England amounted to a folly, 
always spoke of Barére’s‘decree with loathing, and boasted that the army 
had refused to obey the Convention. 

Such disobedience on the part of any other class of citizens would have 
been instantly punished by wholesale massacre; but the Committee of 
Public Safety was aware that the discipline which had tamed the un- 
warlike population of the fields and cities might not answer in camps. 
To fling people by scores out of a boat, and, when they catch hold of it, 
to chop off their fingers with a hatchet, is undoubtedly a very agreeable 
pastime for a thoroughbred Jacobin, when the sufferers are, as at Nantes, 
old confessors, young girls, or women with child. But such sport might 
prove a little dangerous if tried upon grim ranks of grenadiers, marked 
with the scars of Hondschoote, and singed by the smoke of Fleurus. 

Barere, however, found some consolation. If he could not succeed in 
murdering the English and the Hanoverians, he was amply indemnified 
by a new and vast slaughter of his own countrymen and countrywomen. 
If the defence which has been set up for the members of the Committee 
of Public Safety had been well founded, if it had been true that they 
governed with extreme severity only because the republic was in extreme 
peril, it is clear that the severity would have diminished as the peril 
diminished. But the fact is, that those cruelties for which the public 
danger is made a plea became more and more enormous as the danger 
became less and less, and reached the full height when there was no 
longer any danger at all. In the autumn of 1793, there was undoubtedly 
reason to apprehend that France might be unable to maintain the struggle 
against the European coalition. The enemy was triumphant on the 
frontiers. More than half the departments disowned the authority of the 
Convention. But at that time eight or ten necks a day were thought an 
ample allowance for the guillotine of the capital. In the summer of 1794, 
Bordeaux, Toulon, Caen, Lyons, Marseilles, had submitted to the as- 
cendency of Paris. The French arms were victorious under the Pyrenees 
and on the Sambre. Brussels had fallen. Prussia had announced her 
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intention of withdrawing from the contest. The fRepublic, no longer 
content with defending her own independence, was beginning to meditate 
conquest beyond the Alps and the Rhine. She was now more formidable 
to her neighbours than ever Louis the Fourteenth had been. And now 
the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris was not content with forty, fifty, 
sixty heads ina morning. It was just after a series of victories, which 
destroyed the whole force of the single argument which has been urged 
in defence of the system of terror, that the ‘Committee of Public Safety 
resolved to infuse into that system an energy hitherto unknown. It was 
proposed to reconstruct the Revolutionary Tribunal, and to collect in the 
space of two pages the whole revolutionary jurisprudence. Lists of twelve 
judges and fifty jurors were made out from among the fiercest Jacobins. 
The substantive law was simply this, that whatever the tribunal should 
think pernicious to the republic was a capital crime. The law of evidence 
was simply this, that whatever satisfied the jurors was sufficient proof. 
The law of procedure was of a piece with everything else. There was to 
be an advocate against the prisoner, and no advocate for him. It was 
expressly declared that, if the jurors were in any manner convinced of the 
guilt of the prisoner, they might convict him without hearing a single 
witness. The only punishment which the court could inflict was death. 

Robespierre proposed this decree. When he had read it, 2 murmur 
rose from the Convention. The fear which had long restrained the 
deputies from opposing the Committee was overcome by a stronger fear. 
Every man felt the knife at his throat. “The decree,” said one, ‘‘is of 
grave importance. I move that it be printed and the debate be ad- 
journed. If such a measure were adopted without time for considera- 
tion, I would blow my brains out at once.” The motion for adjournment 
was seconded. Then Bartre sprang up. ‘‘It is impossible,” he said, 
‘*that there can be any difference of opinion among us as to a law like 
this, a law so favourable in all respects to patriots ; a law which insures 
the speedy punishment of conspirators. If there is to be an adjournment, 
I must insist that it shall not be for more than three days.” The opposi- 
tion was overawed; the decree was passed ; and, during the six weeks 
which followed, the havoc was such as has never been known before. 

And now the evil was beyond endurance. That timid majority which 
had for a time supported the Girondists, and which had, after their fall, 
contented itself with registering in silence the decrees of the Committee 
of Public Safety, at length drew courage from despair. Leaders of bold 
and firm character were not wanting, men such as Fouch¢ and Tallien, 
who, having been long conspicuous among the chiefs of the Mountain, 
now found that their own lives, or lives still dearer to them than their 
own, were in extreme peril. Nor could it be longer kept secret that there 
was a schism in the despotic committee. On one side were Robespierre, 
Saint Just, and Couthon; on the other, Collot and Billaud. Barere leaned 
towards these last, but only leaned towards them. As was ever his 
fashion when a preat crisis was at hand, he fawned alternately on both 
parties, struck alternately at both, and held himself in readiness to chant 
the praises or to sign the death-warrant of either. In any event his Car- 
magnole was ready. The tree of liberty, the blood of traitors, the dagger 
of Brutus, the guineas of perfidious Albion, would do equally well for 
Billaud and for Robespierre. 

The first attack which was made on Robespierre was indirect. Anold 
woman named Catherine Theot, half maniac, half impostor, was protected 
by him, and exercised a strange influence over his mind; for he was 
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naturally prone to syperstition, and, having abjured the faith in which he 
had been brought up, was looking about for something to believe. Barére 
drew up a report against Catherine, which contained many facetious con- 
ceits, and ended, as might be expected, with a motion for sending her. 
and some other wretched creatures of both sexes to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, or, in other words, to death. This report, however, he did not 
dare to read to the Convention himself. Another member, less timid, 
was induced to farther the cruel buffoonery ; and the real author enjoyed 
in security the dismay and vexation of Robespierre. 

Bareére now thought that he had done enough on one side, and that it 
was time to make his peace with the other. On the seventh of Thermi- 
dor, he pronounced in the Convention a panegyric on Robespierre. 
‘¢ That representative of the people,” he said, ‘‘ enjoys a reputation for 
patriotism, earned by five years of exertion, and by unalterable fidelity to 
the principles of independence and liberty.” On the eighth of Thermi- 
dor, it became clear that a decisive struggle was at hand. Robespierre 
struck the first blow. He mounted the tribune, and uttered a long invec- 
tive on his open It was moved that his discourse should be 
printed ; and Barere spoke for the printing. The sense of the Conven- 
tion soon appeared to be the other way; and Barére apologised for his 
former speech, and implored his colleagues to abstain from disputes which 
could be agreeable only to Pitt and York. On the next day, the ever- 
memorable ninth of Thermidor, came the real tug of war.  Tallien, 
bravely taking his life in his hand, led the onset. Billaud followed ; and 
then all that infinite hatred which had long been kept down by terror 
burst forth, and swept every barrier before it. When at length the voice 
of Robespierre, drowned by the President’s bell, and by shouts of ‘“ Down 
with the tyrant!” had died away in hoarse gasping, Barére rose. He 
began with timid and doubtful phrases, watched the effect of every word 
he uttered, and, when the feeling of the Assembly had been unequivocally 
manifested, declared against Robespierre. Lut it was not till the people 
out of doors, and especially the gunners of Paris, had espoused the cause 
of the Convention, that Barere felt quite at ease. Then he sprang to the 
tribune, poured forth a Carmagnole about Pisistratus and Catiline, and 
concluded by moving that the heads of Robespierre and Robespierre’s 
accomplices should be cut off without a trial. The motion was carried. 
On the following morning the vanquished members of the Committee of 
Public Safety and their principal adherents suffered death. It was ex- 
actly one year since Barere had commenced his career of slaughter by 
moving the proscription of his old allies the Girondists. We greatly 
doubt whether any human being has ever succeeded in packing more 
wickedness into the space of three hundred and sixty-five days. 

The ninth of Thermidor is one of the great epochs in the history of 
Europe. It is true that the three members of the Committee of Public 
Safety who triumphed were by no means better men than the three who 
fell. Indeed, we are inclined to think that of these six statesmen the 
least bad were Robespierre and Saint Just, whose cruelty was the effect 
of sincere fanaticism operating on narrow understandings and acrimonious 
tempers. The worst of the six was, beyond all doubt, Barére, who had 
no faith in any part of the system which he upheld by persecution ; who, 
while he sent his fellow-creatures to death for being the third cousins of 
royalists, had not in the least made up his mind that a republic was 
better than a monarchy; who, while he slew his old friends for federalism, 
was himself far more a federalist than any of them; who had become @ 
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murderer merely for his safety, and who continugl to be a murderer 
merely for his pleasure. 

The tendency of the vulgar is to embody everything. Some individual 
is selected, and often selected very injudicially, as the representative of 
every great movement of the public mind, of every great revolution in 
human affairs ; and on this individual are concentrated all the love and all 
the hatred, all the admiration and all the contempt, which he ought right- 
fully to share with a whole party, a whole sect, a whole nation, a whole 
generation. Perhaps no human being has suffered so much from this 
propensity of the multitude as Robespierre. He is regarded, not merely 
as what he was, an envious, malevolent zealot, but as the incarnation of 
Terror, as Jacobinism personified. The truth is, that it was not by him 
that the system of terror was carried to the last extreme. The most 
horrible days in the history of the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris were those 
which prance yrd preceded the ninthof Thermidor. Robespierre had then 
ceased to attend the meetings of the sovereign Committee ; and the direc- 
tion of affairs was really in the hands of Billaud, of Collot, and of Barére. 

It had never occurred to those three tyrants that, in overthrowing Robes- 
pierre, they were overthrowing that system of terror to which they were 
more attached than he had ever been. Their object was to go on slaying 
even more mercilessly than before. But they had misunderstood the 
nature of the great crisis which had at last arrived. The yoke of the 
Committee was broken for ever. The Convention had regained its liberty, 
had tried its strength, had vanquished and punished its enemies. A great 
reaction had commenced. ‘Twenty-four hours after Robespierre had 
ceased to live, it was moved and carried, amidst loud bursts of applause, 
that the sittings of the Revolutionary Tribunal should be suspended. 
Billaud was not at that moment present. Ie entered the hall soon after, 
learned with indignation what had passed, and moved that the vote 
should be rescinded. But loud cries of ‘‘ No, no!” rose from those 
benchés which had lately paid mute obedience to his commands. Barére 
came forward on the same day, and abjured the Convention not to 
relax the system of terror. ‘“ Beware, above all things,” he cried, ‘‘ of 
that fatal moderation which talks of peace and of clemency. Let aristo- 
cracy know that here she will find only cnemies sternly bent on vengeance, 
and judges who have no pity.” But the day of the Carmagnoles was 
over : the restraint of fear had been relaxed ; and the hatred with which 
the nation regarded the Jacobin dominion broke forth with ungovern- 
able violence. Not more strongly did the tide of public opinion run 
against the old monarchy and aristocracy, at the time of the taking of the 
Bastile, than it now ran against the tyranny of the Mountain. From 
every dungeon the prisoners came forth as they had gone in, by hundreds. 
The decree which forbade the soldiers of the republic to give quarter to 
the English was repealed by an unanimous vote, amidst loud acclama- 
tions ; nor, passed as it was, disobeyed as it was, and rescinded as it 
was, can it be with justice considered as a blemish on the fame of the 
French nation. The Jacobin Club was refractory. It was suppressed 
without resistance. e surviving Girondist deputies, who had concealed 
themselves from the vengeance of their enemies in caverns and garrets, 
were readmitted to their seats in the Convention. No day passed with- 
out some signal reparation of injustice ; no street in Paris was without 
some trace of the recent change. In the theatre, the bust of Marat was 
pulled down from its pedestal and broken in pieces, amidst the applause 
of the’audience. His carcass was ejected from the Pantheon. The cele- 
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brated picture of hiddleath, which had hung in the hall of the Convention, 
was removed. The savage inscriptions with which the walls of the city 
had been covered disappeared; and, in place of death and terror, 
humanity, the watchword of the new rulers, was everywhere to be seen. 
In the meantime, the gay spirit of France, recently subdued by oppression, 
and now elated by the joy of a great deliverance, wantoned in a thousand 
forms. Art, taste, luxury, revived. Female beauty regained its empire 
—an empire strengthened by the remembrance of all the tender and all 
the sublime virtues which women, delicately bred and reputed frivolous, 
had displayed during the evil days. Refined manners, chivalrous 
sentiments, followed in the train of love. The dawn of the Arctic 
summer day after the Arctic winter night, the great unsealing of the 
waters, the awakening of animal and vegetable life, the sudden softening 
of the air, the sudden blooming of the flowers, the sudden bursting of old 
forests into verdure, is but a feeble type of that happiest and most genial 
of revolutions, the revolution of the ninth of Thermidor, 

But, in the midst of the revival of all kind and generous sentiments, 
there was one portion of the community against which mercy itself seemed 
to cry out for vengeance. The chiefs of the late government and their 
tools were now never named but as the men of blood, the drinkers of 
blood, the cannibals. In some parts of France, where the creatures of 
the Mountain had acted with peculiar barbarity, the populace took the 
law into its own hands and meted out justice to fhe Jacobins with the true 
Jacobin measure ; but at Paris the punishments were inflicted with order 
and decency, and were few when compared with the number, and lenient 
when compared with the enormity, of the crimes. Soon after the ninth 
of Thermidor, two of the vilest of mankind, Fouquier Tinville, whom 
Barére had placed at the Revolutionary Tribunal, and Lebon, whom 
Barere had defended in the Convention, were placed under arrest. A 
third miscreant soon shared their fate, Carrier, the tyrant of Nantes. The 
trials of these men brought to light horrors surpassing anything that 
Suetonius and Lampridius have related of the worst Caesars. But it was 
impossible to punish subordinate agents, who, bad as they were, had only 
acted in accordance with the spirit of the government which they served, 
and, at the same time, to grant impunity to the heads of the wicked 
administration. A cry was raised, both within and without the Conven- 
tion, for justice on Collot, Billaud, and Barére. 

Collot and Billaud, with all their vices, appear to have been ‘men of 
resolute natures. They made no submission ; but opposed to the hatred 
of mankind, at first a fierce resistance, and afterwards a dogged and 
sullen endurance. Barére, on the other hand, as soon as he began to 
understand the real nature of the revolution of Thermidor, attempted to 
abandon the Mountain, and to obtain admission among his old friends of 
the moderate party. He declared everywhere that he had never been in 
favour of severe measures ; that he was a Girondist ; that he had always 
condemned and lamented the manner in which the Brissotine deputies 
had been treated. He now preached mercy from that tribune from which 
he had recently preached extermination. ‘‘ The time,” -he said, ‘‘ has 
come at which our clemency may be indulged without danger. We may now 
safely consider temporary imprisonment as an adequate punishment for 
political misdemeanours.” It was only a fortnight since, from the same 
place, he had declaimed against the moderation which dared even to talk 
of clemency ; it was only a fortnight since he had ceased to send men and 
women to the guillotine of Paris, at the rate of three hundred a week. 
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He now wished to make his peace with the moderage party at the ex- 
pense of the Terrorists, as he had, a year before, made his peace with the 
Terrorists at the expense of the moderate party. But he was disappointed. 
He had left himself no retreat. His face, his voice, his rants, his jokes, 
had become hateful to the Convention. When he spoke he was inter- 
rupted by murmurs. Bitter reflections were daily cast on his cowardice and 
perfidy. On one occasion Carnot rose to give an account of a victory, 
and so far forgot the gravity of his own character as to indulge in the sort of 
oratory which Barére had affected on similar occasions. He was interrupted 
by cries of ‘* No more Carmagnoles!” ‘ No more of Barere’s puns !” 

At length, five months after the revolution of Thermidor, the Conven- 
tion resolved that a committee of twenty-one members should be ap- 
pointed to examine into the conduct of Billaud, Collot, and Barére. In 
some weeks the report was made. From that report we learn that a 
paper had been discovered, signed by Barere, and containing a proposition 
for adding the last improvement to the system of terror. France was to 
be divided into circuits; itinerant revolutionary tribunals, composed of 
trusty Jacobins, were to move from department to department ; and the 
guillotine was to travel in their train. 

Barére, in his defence, insisted that no speech or motion which he had 
made in the Convention could, without a violation of the freedom of 
debate, be treated asa crime. He was asked how he could resort to such 
a mode of defence, after putting to death so many deputies on account of 
opinions expressed in the Convention. IIe had nothing to say, but that 
it was much to be regretted that the sound principle had ever been violated. 

He arrogated to himself a large share of the merit of the revolution in 
Thermidor. The men who had risked their lives to effect that revolution, 
and who knew that, if they had failed, Barere would, in all probability, 
have moved the decree for beheading them without a trial, and have 
drawn up-a proclamation announcing their guilt and their punishment to 
all France, were by no means disposed to acquiesce in his claims. He 
was reminded that, only forty-eight hours before the decisive conflict, he 
had, in the tribune, been profuse of adulation to Robespierre. His answer 
to this reproach is worthy of himself. ‘“ It was necessary,” he said, ‘* to 
dissemble. It was necessary to flatter Robespierre’s vanity, and, by 
panegyric, to impel him to the attack. This was the motive which in- 
duced me to Joad him with those praises of which you complain. Who 
ever blamed Brutus for dissembling with Tarquin ?” 

The accused triumvirs had only one chance of escaping punishment. 
There was severe distress at that moment among the working people of 
the capital. This distress the Jacobins attributed to the reaction of Ther- 
midor, to the lenity with which the aristocrats were now treated, 
and to the measures which had been adopted against the chiefs of the 
late administration. Nothing is too absurd to be believed by a populace 
which has not breakfasted, and which does not know how it is to dine. 
The rabble of the Faubourg St Antoine rose, menaced the deputies, and 
demanded with loud cries the liberation of the persecuted patriots. But 
the Convention was no longer such as it had been, when similar means 
were employed too successfully against the Girondists. Its spirit was 
roused. Itsstrength had been proved. Military means were at its com- 
mand. The tumult was suppressed : and it was decreed that same evening 
that Collot, Billaud, and Bareére should instantly be removed to a distant 
place of confinement. 

The next day the order of the Convention was executed. The account 
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which Barére has giggn of his journey is the most interesting and the most 
trustworthy part of these Memoirs. There is no witness so infamous that 
a court of justice will not take his word against himself ; and even Barére 
may be believed when he tells us how much he was hated and despised. 

The carriage in which he was to travel passed, surrounded by armed 
men, along the street of St Honoré. A crowd soon gathered round it 
and increased every moment. On the long flight of steps before the church 
of St Roch stood rows of eager spectators. It was with difficulty that 
the coach could make its way through those who hung upon it, hooting, 
cursing, and striving to burst the doors. Barére thought his life in danger, 
and was conducted at his own request to a public office, where he hoped 
that he might find shelter till the crowd should disperse. In the mean- 
time, another discussion on his fate took place in the Convention. It was 
proposed to deal with him as he had dealt with better men, to put him 
out of the pale of the law, and to deliver him at once without any trial to 
the headsman. But the humanity which, since the ninth of Thermidor, 
had generally directed the public councils restrained the deputies from 
taking this course. 

It was now night ; and the streets gradually became quiet. The clock 
struck twelve ; and Barére, under a strong guard, again set forth on his 
journey. He was conducted over the river to the place where the Orleans 
road branches off from the southern boulevard. -Two travelling carriages 
stood there. In one of them was Billaud, attended by two officers ; in 
the other two more officers were waiting to receive Barere. Collot was 
already on the road. 

At Orleans, a city which had suffered cruelly from the Jacobin tyranny, 
the three deputies were surrounded by a mob bent on tearing them to 
pieces. All the national guards of the neighbourhood were assembled ; 
and this force was not greater than the emergency required ; for the 
multitude pursued the carriages far on the road to Blois. 

At Amboise the prisoners learned that Tours was ready to receive them. 
The stately bridge was occupied by a throng of people, who swore that 
the men under whose rule the Loire had been choked with corpses should 
have full personal experience of the nature of a zcyade. In consequence 
of this news, the officers who had charge of the criminals made such 
arrangements that the carriages reached Tours at two in the morning, and 
drove straight to the post-house. Fresh horses were instantly ordered ; 
and the travellers started again at full gallop. They had, in truth, not o 
moment to lose ; for the alarm had been given ; lights were seen in motion ; 
and the yells of a great multitude, disappointed of its revenge, mingled 
with the sound of the departing wheels. 

At Poitiers there was another narrowescape. As the prisoners quitted 
the post-house, they saw the whole population pouring in fury down the 
steep declivity on which the city is built. They passed near Niort, but 
could not venture to enter it. The inhabitants came forth with threaten- 
ing aspect, and vehemently cried to the postillions to stop; but the 
postillions urged the horses to full speed, and soon left the town behind. 
Through such dangers the men of blood were brought in safety to 
Rochelle. 

Oléron was the place of their destination, a dreary island beaten by the 
raging waves of the Bay of Biscay. The prisoners were confined in the 
castle ; each had a single chamber, at the door of which a guard was 
placed ; and each was allowed the ration of a single soldier. They were 
not allowed to communicate either with the garrison or with the popula- 
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tion of the island; and soon after their arrival Were denied the 
indulgence of walking on the ramparts. The only place where they were 
suffered to take exercise was the esplanade where the troops were drilled. 

They had not been long in this situation when news came that the 
Jacobins of Paris had made a last attempt to regain ascendency in the 
state, that the hall of the Convention had been forced by a furious crowd, 
that one of the deputies had been murdered and his head fixed on a pike, ‘ 
that the life of the President had been for a time in imminent danger, and 
that some members of the legislature had not been ashamed to join the 
rioters. But troops had arrived in time to prevent a massacre. The in- 
surgents had been put to flight; the inhabitants of the disaffected quar- 
ters of the capital had been disarmed ; the guilty deputies had suffered 
the just punishment of their treason ; and the power of the Mountain was 
broken for ever. These events strengthened the aversion with which the 
system of terror and the authors of that system were regarded. One 
member of the Convention had moved that the three prisoners of Oléron 
should be put to death; another, that they should be brought back to 
Paris, and tried by a council of war. These propositions were rejected. 
But something was conceded to the party which called for severity. <A 
vessel which had been fitted out with great expedition at Rochefort 
touched at Oléron ; and it was announced to Collot and Billaud that they 
must instantly goon board. They were forthwith conveyed to Guiana, 
where Collot soon drank himself to death with brandy. Billaud lived 
many years, shunning his fellow-creatures and shunned by them ; and 
diverted his lonely hours by teaching parrots to talk. Why a distinction 
was made between Barére and his companions in guilt, neither he nor any 
other writer, as far as we know, has explained. It does not appear that 
the distinction was meant to be at all in his favour; for orders soor: 
arrived from Paris, that he should be brought to trial for his crimes before 
the criminal court of the department of the Upper Charente. He was ac- 
cordingly brought back to the continent, and confined during some months 
at Saintes, in an old convent which had lately been turned into a jail. 

While he lingered here, the reaction which had followed the great crisis 
of Thermidor met with a temporary check. The friends of the House of 
Bourbon, presuming on the indulgence with which they had been treated 
after the fall of Robespierre, not only ventured to avow their opinions 
with little disguise, but at length took arms against the Convention, and 
were not put down till much blood had been shed in the streets of Paris. 
The vigilance of the public authorities was therefore now directed chiefly 
against the Royalists ; and the rigour with which the Jacobins had lately 
been treated was somewhat relaxed. The Convention, indeed, again re- 
solved that Barere should be sent to Guiana, But this decree was not 
carried into effect. The prisoner, probably with the connivance of some 
powerful persons, made his escape from Saintes and fled to Bordeaux, 
where he remained in concealment during some years. There seems to 
have been a kind of understanding between him and the government, 
that, as long as he hid himself, he should not be found, but that, if he 
obtruded himself on the public eye, he must take the consequences of his 
rashness. 

While the constitution of 1795, with its Executive Directory, its Council 
of Elders, and its Council of Five Hundred, was in operation, he continued 
to live under the ban of the law. It was in vain that he solicited, even 
at moments when the politics of the Mountain seemed to be again in the 
ascendant, a remission of the sentence pronounced by the Convention. 
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and of the arrests of Fructidor, were ashamed of him. 

About eighteen months after his escape from prison, his name was 
again brought before the world. In his own province he still retained same 
of his. ent pret He had, indeed, never been in that province since 
the downfall of the monarchy. The mountaineers of Gascony were far re- 
moved. from the seat of government, and were but imperfectly informed of 
what passed there. They knew that their countryman had played an 
important part, and that he had on some occasions promoted their local 
interests ; and they stood by him in his adversity and in his disgrace with 
a constancy which presents a singular contrast to his own abject fickle- 
ness. All France was amazed to learn that the department of the Upper 
Pyrenees had chosen the proscribed tyrant a member of the Council of 
Five Hundred. The council which, like our House of Commons, was the 
judge of the election of its own members, refused to admit him. When 
his name was read from the roll, a cry of indignation rose from the 
benches. ‘*‘ Which of you, ” exclaimed one of the members, ‘‘ would 
sit by the side of such a monster?” ‘‘Not I, not I!” answered 
a crowd of voices. One deputy declared that he would vacate his seat if 
the hall were polluted by the presence of sucha wretch. The election 
was declared null on the ground that the person elected was a criminal 
skulking from justice ; and many severe reflections were thrown on the 
lenity which suffered him to be still at large. 

He tried to make his peace with the Directory, by writing a bulky 
libel on England, entitled, ‘The Liberty of the Seas. He seems to have con- 
fidently expected that this work would produce a great effect. He printed 
three thousand copies, and in order to defray the expense of publication, sold 
one of his farms for the sum of ten thousand francs. The eek came out; 
but nobody bought it, in consequence, if Barére is to be believed, of the 
villainy of Mr Pitt, who bribed the Directory to order the Reviewers not 
tag so formidable an attack on the maritime greatness of perfidious 
Albion. 

Barere had been about three years at Bordeaux when he received in- 
telligence that the mob of the town designed him the honour of a visit on 
the ninth of Thermidor, and would probably administer to him what he had, 
in his defence of his friend Lebon, described as substantial justice under 
forms alittle harsh. It was necessary for him to disguise himself in clothes 
such as were worn by the carpenters of the dock. In this garb, with a 
bundle of wood shavings under his arm, he madehis escape into the vineyards 
which surrounded the city, lurked during some days in a peasant’s hut, and, 
when the dreaded anniversary was over, stole back mto the city. A few 
months later he was again in danger. He now thought that he should be 
nowhere so safe as in the neighbourhood of Paris. He quitted Bordeaux, 
hastened undetected through those towns where four years before his life 
had been in extreme danger, passed through the capital in the morning 
twilight, when none were in the streets except shop-boys taking down 
the shutters, and arrived safe at the pleasant village of St Ouen on the 
Seine. Here he remained in seclusion during some months. In the 
meantime Bonaparte returned from Egypt, placed himself at the head of a 
coalition of discontented parties, covered his designs with the authority of 
the Elders, drove the Five Hundred out of their hall at the point of the 
bayonet, and:became absolute monarch of France under the name of 
First Consul. 

- Barére assures us that these events almost broke his heart ; that he 
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could not hear to see France again subject toa maser; and that if the 
representatives had been worthy of that oaohrable name, they would have 
arrested the ambitious general who insulted them. These feelings, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from soliciting the protection of the new 
government, and from sending to the First Consul a handsome copy of 
the essay on the Liberty of the Seas. 

The policy of Bonaparte was to cover all the past with'a general 
oblivion. He belonged half to the Revolution and half to the 
reaction, He wasan upstart and a sovereign; and had therefore some- 
thing in common with the Jacobin, and something in common with the 
Royalist. All, whether Jacobins or Royalists, who were disposed to 
support his government, were readily received—all, whether Jacobins or 
Royalists, who showed hostility to his government, were put down and 
punished. Men who had borne a part in the worst crimes of the Reign 
of Terror, and men who had fought in the army of Condé, were to be 
found close together, both in his antechambers and in his dungeons. He 
decorated Fouché and Maury with the same cross. He sent Aréna and 
Georges Cadoudal to the same scaffold. From a government acting on 
such principles Barére easily obtained the indulgence which the Directory 
had constantly refused togrant. The sentence passed by the Convention 
was remitted ; and he was allowed to reside at Paris, His pardon, it is 
true, was not granted in the most honourable form ; and he remained, 
during some time, under the special supervision of the police. He 
hastened, however, to pay his court at the Luxemburg palace, where 
Bonaparte then resided, and was honoured with a few dry and careless 
words by the master of France. 

Here begins a new chapter of Barére’s history. What passed between 
him and the Consular government cannot, of course, be so accurately known 
to us as the speeches and reports which he made in the Convention. It is, 
however, not difficult, from notorious facts, and from the admissions 
scattered over these lying Memoirs, to form a tolerably accurate notion of 
what took place. Bonaparte wanted to buy Barére : Barére wanted to sell 
himself to Bonaparte. The only question was one of price ; and there was 
an immense interval between what was offered and what was demanded. 

Bonaparte, whose vehemence of will, fixedness of purpose, and reliance 
on his own genius were not only great but extravagant, looked with 
scorn on the most effeminate and dependent of human minds. He was 
quite capable of perpetrating crimes under the influence either of ambition 
er of revenge: but he had no touch of that accursed monomania, tliat 
' craving: for blood and tears, which raged in some of the Jacobin chiefs. 
‘To proscribe the Terrorists would have been wholly inconsistent with bis 
policy ; but, of all the classes of men whom his comprehensive system 
included, he liked them the least ; and Barere was the worst of them. 
This wretch had been branded with infamy, first by the Convention, and 
then by the Council of Five Hundred. The inhabitants o¢ four or five 
great cities had attempted to tear him limb from limb. Nor were his 
vices redeemed by eminent talents for administration or legislation. It 
would be unwise to place in any honourable or important post a man so 
wicked, so odious, and so little qualified to discharge high political 
duties. At the same time there was a way in which it seemed likely 
that he might be of use to the government. The First Consul, as he 
afterwards acknowledged, greatly overrated Barére’s powers as a writer. 
The effect which the Reports of the Committee of Public Safety had 
produced by the camp fires of the Republican armies had been gr 
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Napoleon himself, when a young soldier, had been delighted by those com- 
positions, which had much in common with the rhapsodies of his favourite 
poet, Macpherson. The taste, indeed, of the great warrior and states- 
man was never very pure. His bulletins, his general orders, and his 
proclamations, are sometimes, it is true, masterpieces in their kind 3 but 
we too often detect, even in his best writing, traces of Fingal, and of the 
Carmagnoles. It is not strange, therefore, that he should have been 
desirous to secure the aid of Bareére’s pen. Nor was this the only kind 
of assistance which the old member of the Committee of Public Safety 
might render to the Consular government. He was likely to find admis- 
sion into the gloomy dens in which those Jacobins whose constancy was 
to’ be overcome by no reverse, or whose crimes admitted of no expiation, 
hid themselves from the curses of mankind. No enterprise was too bold 
or too atrocious for minds crazed by fanaticism, and familiar with misery 
and death. The government was anxious to have information of what 
passed in their secret councils ; and no man was better qualified to furnish 
such information than Barere. 

For these reasons the First Consul was disposed to employ Barére as a 
writer and asa spy. But Barere—was it possible that he would submit 
to such a degradation? Bad as he was, he had played agreat part. He 
had belonged to that class of criminals who filled the world with the re- 
nown of their crimes; he had been one of a cabinet which had ruled 
France with absolute power, and made war on all Europe with signal 
success. Nay, he had been, though not the most powerful, yet, with the 
single exception of Robespicrre, the most conspicuous member of that 
cabinet. His name had been a household word at Moscow and at Phila- 
delphia, at Edinburgh and at Cadiz. The blood of the Queen of France, 
the blood of the greatest orators and philosophers of France, was on his 
hands. He had spoken ; and it had been decreed that the plough should 

ass over the great city of Lyons. He had spoken again ; and it had 
been decreed that the streets of Toulon should be razed to the ground. 
When depravity is placed so high as his, the hatred which it inspires is 
mingled with awe. His place was with great tyrants, with Critias and 
Sylla, with Eccelino and Borgia ; not with hireling scribblers and police 
runners. 
" ‘‘ Virtue, I grant you, is an empty boast ; 

But shall the dignity of vice be lost?” , 


Sa sang Pope; and so felt Barére. When it was proposed to him t 
publish a journal in defence of the Consular government, rage and shame 
inspired him for the first and last time with something like courage. .He 
had filled as large a space in the cyes of mankind as Mr Pitt or General 
Washington ; and he was coolly invited to descend at once to the level of 
Mr Lewis Goldsmith. He saw, too, with agonies of envy, that & wide 
distinction was made between himself.and the other statesmen of the 
Revolution who were summoned to the aid of the government. Those 
statesmen were required, indeed, to make large sacrifices of principle ; 
but they were not called on to sacrifice what, in the opinion of the 
vulgar, constitutes personal dignity. They were made tribunes and 
legislators, ambassadors and counsellors of state, ministers, senators, and 
consuls. They might reasonably expect to rise with the rising fortunes 
of their master ; and, in truth, many of them were destined to wear the 
badge of his Legion of Honour and of his order of the Iron Crown ; to 
be arch-chancellors and arch-treasurers, counts, dukes, and princes, 
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Baxére, only six years before, had been far more @owerful, far more 
widely renowned, than any of them ; and now, while they were thought 
worthy to represent the majesty of France at foreign courts, while they 
received crowds of suitors in gilded antechambers, he was to pass his life 
in measuring paragraphs, and scolding correctors of the press. It was 
too much. Those lips which had never before been able to fashion them- 
selves to a No, now murmured expostulation and refusal. ‘‘I could 
not "these are his own words—“abase myself to such a point as to 
serve the First Consul merely in the capacity of a journalist, while so 
many insignificant, low, and servile people, such as the Treilhards, the 
Reederers, the Lebruns, the Marets, and others whom it is superfluous 
to name, held the first place in this government of upstarts.” 

This outbreak of spirit was of short duration. Napoleon was inexor- 
able. It is said indeed that he was, for a moment, half inclined to admit 
Barére into the Council of State ; but the members of that body remon- 
strated in the strongest terms, and declared that such a nomination would 
be a disgrace to them all. This plan was therefore relinquished. Thence- 
forth Barére’s only chance of obtaining the patronage of the government 
was to subdue his pride, to forget that there had been a time when, with 
three words, he might have had the heads of the three consuls, and to 
betake himself, humbly and industriously, to the task of composing lam- 
poons on England and panegyrics on Bonaparte. 

It has been often asserted, we know not on what grounds, that Barére 
was employed by the government not only as a writer, but as a censor of 
the writings of other men. This imputation he vehemently denies in his 
Memoirs ; but our readers will probably agree with us in thinking that 
his denial leaves the question exactly where it was. 

Thus much is certain, that he was not restrained from exercising the 
office of censor by any scruple of conscience or honour ; for he did accept 
an office, compared with which that of censor, odious as it is, may be 
called an august and beneficent magistracy. Ie began to have what are 
delicately called relations with the police. We are not sure that we have 
formed, or that we can convey, an exact notion of the nature of Barére’s 
new calling. It is a calling unknown in our country. It has indeed often 
happened in England that a plot has been revealed to the government by 
one of the conspirators. The informer has sometimes been directed to 
carry it fair towards his accomplices, and to let the evil design come to 
full maturity. As soon as his work is done, he is generally snatched from 
the public gaze, and sent to some obscure village or to some remote 
colony. The use of spies, even to this extent, is in the highest degree 
unpopular in England ; but a political spy by profession is a creature from 
which our island is as free as it is from wolves. In France the race is 
well known, and was never more numerous, more greedy, more cunning, 
or more savage, than under the government of Bonaparte. 

Our idea of a gentleman in relations with the Consular and Imperial 
police may perhaps be incorrect. Such as it is, we will try to convey it 
to our readers. We image to ourselves a well-dressed person, with a soft 
voice and affable manners. His opinions are those of the society in which 
he finds himself, but a little stronger. He often complains, in the lan- 
guage of honest indignation, that what passes in private conversation finds 
its way strangely to the government, and cautions his associates to take 
care what they say when they are not sure of their company. As for 
himself, he owns that he is indiscreet. He can never refrain from speaking 
his mind ; and that is the reason that he is not prefect of a department. 
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In a gallery of thesPalais Royal he overhears two friends talking earnestly 
about the King and the Count of Artois. He follows them into a coffee- 
house, sits at the table next to them, calls for his half-dish and his small 

lass of cognac, takes up a journal, and seems occupied with the news. 
is neighbours go on talking without restraint, and in the style of persons 
warmly attached to the exiled family. They depart ; and he follows them 
half round the boulevards till he fairly tracks them to their apartments, 
and learns their names from the porters. From that day every letter 
addressed to either of them is sent from the post-office to the police, and 
opened. Their correspondents become known to the government, and 
are carefully watched. Six or eight honest families, in different parts of 
France, find themselves at once under the frown of power without being 
able to guess what offence they have given. One person is dismissed 
from a public office ; another learns with dismay that his promising son 
has been turned out of the Polytechnic school. 

Next, the indefatigable servant of the state falls in with an old republi- 
can, who has not changed with the times, who regrets the red cap and 
the tree of liberty, who has not unlearned the Thee and Thou, and who 
still subscribes his letters with ‘‘ Health and Fraternity.” Into the ears 
of this sturdy politician our friend pours forth a long series of complaints. 
What evil times! What a change since the days when the Mountain 
governed Trance! What is the First Consul but a king under a new 
name? What is this Legion of Honour but a new aristocracy? The 
old superstition is reviving with the old tyranny. There is a treaty, 
with the Pope, and a provision for the clergy. Emigrant nobles are re- 
turning in crowds, and are better received at the Tuileries than the men 
of the roth of August. This cannot last. What is life without liberty? 
What terrors has death to the true patriot? The old Jacobin catches 
fire, bestows and receives the fraternal hug, and hints that there will soon 
be great news, and that the breed of Harmodius and Brutus is not quite 
extinct. The next day he is close prisoner, and all his papers are in the 
hands of the government. 

To this vocation, a vocation compared with which the life of a beggar, 
of a pickpocket, of a pimp, is honourable, did Barere now descend, It 
was his constant practice, as often as he enrolled himself in a new party, 
to pay his footing with the heads of old friends. He was at first a 
Royalist ; and he made atonement by watering the tree of liberty with 
the blood of Louis. He was then a Girondist ; and he made atonement 
by murdering Vergniaud and Gensonné. He fawned on Robespierre up 
to the eighth of Thermidor ; and he made atonement by moving, on the 
ninth, that Robespierre should be beheaded without a trial He 
was now, enlisted in the service of the new monarchy ; and he proceeded 
to oe for his republican heresies by sending republican throats to the 
guillotine. 

Among his most intimate associates was a Gascon named Demerville, 
who had been employed in an office of high trust under the Committee 
of Public Safety. This man was fanatically attached to the Jacobin 
system of politics, and, in conjunction with other enthusiasts of the same 
class, formed a design against the First Consul. A hint of this design 
escaped him in conversation with Barére. Barére carried the intelligence 
to Lannes, who commanded the Consular Guards. Demerville was 
arrested, tried, and beheaded ; and among the witnesses who appeared 
against him was his friend Barere. 

The account which Barére has given of these transactions is studiously 
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confused and grossly dishonest. We think, howevér, that we can dis- 
cern, through much falsehood and much artful obscurity, some truths 
which he labours to conceal. It is clear to us that the government 
suspected him of what the Italians call a double treason. It was natural 
that such a suspicion should attach to him. He had, in times not very 
remote, zealously preached the Jacobin doctrine, that he who smites a 
tyrant deserves higher praise than he who saves a citizen. Was it pos- 
sible that the member of the Committee of Public Safety, the king-killer, 
the queen-killer, could in earnest mean to deliver his old confederates, 
his bosom friends, to the executioner, solely because they had planned an 
act which, if there were any truth in his own Carmagnoles, was in the 
highest degree virtuous and glorious? Was it not more probable that he 
was really concerned in the plot, and that the information which he gave 
was merely intended to lull or to mislead the police? Accordingly, spies 
were set on the spy. He was ordered to quit Paris, and not to come 
within twenty leagues till he received further orders. Nay, he ran no 
small risk of being sent, with some of his old friends, to Madagascar. 

He made his peace, however, with the government so far, that he was 
not only permitted, during some years, to live unmolested, but was em- 
ployed in the lowest sort of political drudgery. In the summer of 1803, 
while he was preparing to visit the south of France, he received a letter 
which deserves to be inserted. It was from Duroc, who is well known 
to have enjoyed a large share of Napoleon’s confidence and favour. 


* The First Consul, having been informed that Citizen Barére is about 
to set out for the country, desires that he will stay at Paris. 

‘Citizen Barere will every week draw up a report on the state of 
public opinion on the proceedings of the government, and generally on 
everything which, in his judgment, it will be interesting to the First 
Consul to learn. 

‘* He may write with perfect freedom. 

‘6 He will deliver his reports under seal into General Duroc’s own 
hand, and General Duroc will deliver them to the First Consul. But it 
is absolutely necessary that nobody should suspect that this species of 
communication takes place ; and, should any such suspicion get abroad, 
the First Consul will cease to receive the reports of Citizen Barere. 

‘6 It will also be proper that Citizen Barére should frequently insert in 
the journals articles tending to animate the public mind, particularly 
against the English.” 


During some years Barére continued to discharge the functions assigned 
to him by his master. Secret reports, filled with the talk of coffee- 
houses, were carried by him every week to the Tuileries. His friends 
assure us that he took especial pains to do all the harm in his power to 
the returned emigrants. It was not his fault if Napoleon was not 
apprised of every murmur and every sarcasm which old marquesses who 
had lost their estates, and old clergymen who had lost their benefices, 
uttered against the imperial system. M. Hippolyte Carnot, we grieve to 
say, is so much blinded by party spirit that he seems to reckon this dirty 
wickedness among his hero’s titles to public esteem. 

Bartre was, at the same time, an indefatigable journalist and pam- 
phleteer. He set up a paper directed against England, and called the 
Mémorial Antibritannique. He planned a work entitled, ‘‘ France 
made great and illustrious by Napoleon.” When the Imperial govern- 
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ment was cael I the old regicide made himself conspicuous even 
among the crowd of flatterers by the peculiar fulsomeness of his adulation. 
He translated into French a contemptible volume of Italian verses, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Poetic Crown, composed on the glorious accession of Na- 
poleon the First, by the Shepherds of Arcadia.” He commenced a new 
series of Carmagnoles very different from those which had charmed the 
Mountain. The title of Emperor of the French, he said, was mean; 
Napoleon ought to be Emperor of Europe. King of Italy was too humble 
an appellation ; Napoleon’s style ought to be King of Kings. 

But Barére laboured to small purpose in both his vocations. Neither 
as a writer nor as a spy was he of much use, He complains bitterly that 
his paper did not sell. While the Fournal des Débats, then flourishing 
under the able management of Geoffroy, had a circulation of at least 
twenty thousand copies, the Afémorial Antibritannique never, in its most 
prosperous times, had more than fifteen hundred subscribers ; and these 
subscribers were, with scarcely an exception, persons residing far from 
Paris, probably Gascons, among whom the name of Barere had not yet 
lost its influence. 

A writer who cannot find readers generally attributes the public neglect 
to any cause rather than to the true one ; and Barére was no exception to 
the general rule. Tis old hatred to Paris revived in all its fury. That 
city, he says, has no sympathy with France. No Parisian cares to sub- 
scribe to a journal which dwells on the real wants and interests of the 
country. To a Parisian nothing is so ridiculous as patriotism. The 
higher classes of the capital have always been devoted to England. A 
corporal from London is better reccived among them than a French general. 
A journal, therefore, which attacks England has no chance of their support. 

A much better explanation of the failure of the A/émorialwas given by 
Bonaparte at St Helena. ‘* Barére,” said he to Barry O'Meara, ‘‘ had 
the reputation of being a man of talent : but I did not find him so. I 
employed him to write ; but he did not display ability. He used many 
flowers of rhetoric, but no solid argument ; nothing but cogdionerte wrapped 
up in high-sounding language.” 

The truth is that, though Bartre was a man of quick parts, and could 
do with ease what he could do at all, he had never been a good writer. 
In the day of his power he had becn in the habit of haranguing an ex- 
citable audience on exciting topics. The faults of his style passed un- 
censured ; for it was a time of literary as well as of civil lawlessness, and 
a patriot was licensed to violate the ordinary rules of composition as well 
as the ordinary rules of jurisprudence and of social morality. But there 
had now been a literary as well as a civil reaction. As there was again 
a throne and a court, a magistracy, a chivalry, and a hierarchy, so was 
there a revival of classical taste. Honour was again paid to the prose of 
Pascal and Massillon, and to the verse of Racine and La Fontaine. The 
oratory which had delighted the galleries of the Convention was not only 
as much out of date as the language of Villehardouin and Joinville, but 
was associated in the public mind with images of horror. All the 
Leeper of the Anacreon of the guillotine, his words unknown to the 

ictionary of the Academy, his conceits and his jokes, his Gascon idioms 
and his Gascon hyperboles, had become as odious as the cant of the Puri- 
tans was in England after the Restoration. 

Bonaparte, who had never loved the men of the Reign of Terror, had 
now ceased to fear them. He was all-powerful and at the height of glory ; 
they were weak and universally abhorred. Ile was a sovereign ; and it 
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is probable that he already meditated & matrimoniat alliance with sove- 
reigns, He was naturally unwilling, in his new position, to hold any 
intercourse with the worst class of Jacobins. Had Barére’s literary 
assistance been important to the government, personal aversion might 
have yielded to considerations of policy ; but there was no motive for 
keeping terms with a worthless man who had also proved a worthless 
writer. Bonaparte, therefore, gave loose to his feelings. Barére 
was not gently dropped, not sent into an honourable retirement, but 
spurned and scourged away like a troublesome dog. He had been in 
the habit of sending six copies of his journal on fine paper daily to the 
Tuileries. Instead of receiving the thanks and praises which he expected, 
he was drily told that the great man had ordered five copies to be sent 
back. Still he toiled on ; still he cherished a hope that at last Napoleon 
would relent, and that at last some share in the honours of the state 
would reward so much assiduity and so much obsequiousness. He was 
bitterly undeceived. Under the Imperial constitution the electoral col- 
leges of the departments did not possess the right of choosing senators or 
deputies, but merely that of presenting candidates. From among these 
candidates the emperor named members of the senate, and the senate 
named members of the legislative body. The inhabitants of the Upper 
Pyrenees were still strangely partial to Bar¢re. In the year 1805, they 
were disposed to present him as a candidate for the senate. On this Na- 
poleon expressed the highest displeasure ; and the president of the elcc- 
toral college was directed to tell the voters, in plain terms, that such a 
choice would be disgraceful to the department. All thought of naming 
Barére a candidate for the senate was consequently dropped. But the 
people of Argeles ventured to name him a candidate for the legislative 
body. That body was altogether destitute of weight and dignity ; it was 
not permitted to debate ; its only function was to vote in silence for what- 
ever the government proposed. It is not casy to understand how any man 
who had sat in free and powerful deliberative assemblies could condescend 
1o bear a part insuchamummery. Barére, however, was desirous of a place 
even in this mock legislature ; and a place even in this mock legislature 
was refused to him. In the whole senate he had not a single vote. 

Such treatment was sufficient, it might have been thought, to move 
the most abject of mankind to resentment. Still, however, Barére 
cringed and fawned on. FElis letters came weekly to the Tuileries till 
the year 1807. At length, while he was actually writing the two hun- 
dred and twenty-third of the series, a note was put into his hands. It 
was from Wuroc, and was much more perspicuous than polite. Barére 
was requested to send no more of his Reports to the palace, as the Em- 
peror was too busy to read them. 

Contempt, says the Indian proverb, pierces even the shell of the tor- 
toise ; and the contempt of the Court was felt to the quick even by the 
callous heart of Barére. He had humbled himself to the dust; and he 
had humbled himself in vain. Having been eminent among the rulers 
of a great and victorious state, he had stooped to serve a master in the 
vilest capacities ; and he had been told that, even in those capacities, he 
was not worthy of the pittance which had been disdainfully flung to him. 
He was now degraded below the level even of the hirelings whom the 
government employed in the most infamous offices. He stood idle in the 
market-place, not because he thought any office too infamous, but be- 
cause none would hire him. 

Yet he had reason to think himself fortunate; for, had all that is 
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avowed in these M§moirs been known, he would have received very dif- 
ferent tokens of the Imperial displeasure. We learn from himself that, 
while publishing daily columns of flattery on Bonaparte, and while carry- 
ing weekly budgets of calumny to the Tuileries, he was in close con- 
nection with the agents whom the Emperor Alexander, then by no means 
favourably disposed towards France, employed to watch all that passed 
at Paris ; was permitted to read their secret despatches ; was consulted 
by them as to the temper of the public mind and the character of Napo- 
leon ; and did his best to persuade them that the government was in a 
tottering condition, and that the new sovereign was not, as the world 
supposed, a great statesman and soldier. Next, Barére, still the flatterer 
and talebearer of the Imperial Court, connected himself in the same 
manner with the Spanish envoy. He owns that with that envoy he had 
relations which he took the greatest pains to conceal from his own 
government ; that they met twice a day; and that their conversation 
chiefly tumed on the vices of Napoleon, on his designs against Spain, 
and on the best mode of rendering those designs abortive. In truth, 
Barére’s baseness was unfathomable. In the lowest deeps of shame he 
found out lower deeps. It is bad to be a sycophant; it is bad to bea 
spy. But even among sycophants and spies there are degrees of mean- 
ness. The vilest sycophant is he who privily slanders the master on 
whom he fawns; and the vilest spy is he who serves foreigners against 
the government of his native land. 

From 1807 to 1814 Barére lived in obscurity, railing as bitterly as his 
craven cowardice would permit against the Impcrial administration, and 
coming sometimes unpleasantly across the police. When the Bourbons 
returned, he, as might have been expected, became a royalist, and wrote a 
pamphlet setting forth the horrors of the system from which the Restora- 
tion had delivered France, and magnifying the wisdom and goodness 
which had dictated the charter. He who had voted for the death of 
Louis, he who had moved the decree for the trial of Marie Antoinette, 
he whose hatred of monarchy had ted him to make war even upon the 
sepulchres of ancient monarchs, assures us, with great complacency, that 
‘in this work monarchical principles and attachment to the House of 
Bourbon are nobly expressed.” By this apostasy he got nothing, not 
even any additional infamy ; for his character was already too black to 
be blackened. 

During the hundred days he again emerged for a very short time into 
public life ; he was chosen by his native district a member of the Chamber 
of Representatives. But, though that assembly was composed in a great 
measure of men who regarded the excesses of the Jacobins with indul- 
gence, he found himself an object of general aversion. When the Pre- 
sident first informed the Chamber that M. Barere requested a hearing, a 
deep and indignant murmur ran round the benches. After the battle of 
Waterloo, Barere proposed that the Chamber should save France from 
the victorious enemy, by putting forth a proclamation about the pass of 
Thermopylz and the Lacedzmonian custom of wearing flowers in times 
of extreme danger. Whether this composition, if it had then appeared, 
would have stopped the English and Prussian armies, is a question re- 
specting which we are left to conjecture. The Chamber refused to 
adopt this last of the Carmagnoles. 

The Emperor had abdicated. The Bourbons returned. The Chamber 
of Representatives, after burlesquing during a few weeks the procecdings 
of the National Convention, retired with the well-earned character of 
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having been the silliest political assembly that had mgt in France. Those 
dreaming pedants and praters never for a moment tomprehended their 
position. They could never understand that Europe must be either con- 
ciliated or vanquished; that Europe could be conciliated only by the 
restoration of Louis, and vanquished only by means of a dictatorial power 
entrusted to Napoleon. They would not hear of Louis; yet they would 
not hear of the only measures which could keep him out. They incurred 
the enmity of all foreign powers by putting Napoleon at their head; yet 
they shackled him, thwarted him, quarrelled with him about every trifle, 
abandoned him on the first reverse. They then opposed declamations 
and disquisitions to eight hundred thousand bayonets ; played at making 
a constitution for their country, when it depended on the indulgence of 
the victor whether they should have a country ; and were at last inter- 
rupted, in the midst of their babble about the rights of man and the sove- 
reignty of the people, by the soldiers of Wellington and Blucher. 

A new Chamber of Deputies was elected, so bitterly hostile to the Re- 
volution that there was no small risk of a new Reign of Terror. It is 
just, however, to say that the king, his ministers, and his allies exerted 
themselves to restrain the violence of the fanatical royalists, and that the 
punishments inflicted, though in our opinion unjustifiable, were few and 
lenient when compared with those which were demanded by M. de La- 
bourdonnaye and M. Iiyde de Neuville. We have always heard, and 
are inclined to believe, that the government was not disposed to treat even 
‘the regicides with severity. But on this point the feeling of the Chamber 
of Deputies was so strong that it was thought necessary to make some 
concession. It was enacted, therefore, that whoever, having voted in 
January 1793 for the death of Louis the Sixteenth, had in any manner 
given in an adhesion to the government of Bonaparte during the hundred 

ays should be banished for life from France. Baretre fell within this de- 
scription. He had voted for the death of Louis ; and he had sat in the 
Chamber of Representatives during the hundred days. 

He accordingly retired to Belgium, and resided there, forgotten by all 
mankind, till the year 1830. After the revolution of July he was at 
liberty to return to France ; anc he fixed his residence in his native 
province. But he was soon involved in a succession of lawsuits 
with his nearest relations—‘‘ three fatal sisters and an ungrateful 
brother,” to use his own words. Who was in the right is a question 
about which we have no means of judging, and certainly shall not take 
Barére’s word. The Courts appear to have decided some points in his 
favour and some against him. The natural infcrence is, that there were 
faults on all sides. The result of this litigation was that the old man was 
reduced to extreme poverty, and was forced to sell his paternal house. 

As far as we can judge from the few facts which remain to be mentioned, 
Barére continued Bartre to the Jast. After his exile he turned Jacobin 
again, and, when he came back to France, joined the party of the extreme 
Jeft in railing at Louis Philippe, and at all Louis Philippe’s ministers, M. 
Casimir Périer, M. De Broglic, M. Guizot, and M. Thiers, in particular, 
are honoured with his abuse ; and the King himself is held up to execra- 
tion as a hypocritical tyrant. Nevertheless, Barére had no scruple about 
accepting a charitable donation of a thousand francs a year from the privy 
purse of the sovereign whom he hated and reviled. This pension, to- 
gether with some small sums occasionally doled out to him by the depart- 
ment of the Interior, on the ground that he was a distressed man of letters, 
and by the department of Justice, on the ground that he had formerly 
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held a high judicial ¥ffice, saved him from the necessity of begging his bread. 
Having survived all his colleagues of the renowned Committee of Public 
Safety, and almost all his colleagues of the Convention, he died in January 
1841. He had attained his eighty-sixth year. ; 

We have now laid before our readers what we believe to be a just account 
of this man’s life. Can it be necessary for us to add anything for the purpose. 
of assisting their judgment of his character? If we were writing about 
any of his colleagues in the Committee of Public Safety, about Carnot, 
about Robespierre, or Saint Just, nay, even about Couthon, Collot, or 
Billaud, we might feel it necessary to go into a full examination of the 
arguments which have been employed to vindicate or to excuse the sys- 
tem of Terror. We could, we think, show that France was saved from 
her foreign enemies. not by the system of Terror, but in spite of it; and 
that the perils which were made the plea of the violent policy of the 
Mountain were to a great extent created by that very policy. We could, 
we think, also show that the evils produced by the Jacobin administration 
did not terminate when it fell ; that it bequeathed a long series of calami- 
ties to France and to Europe ; that public opinion, which had during two 
generations been constantly becoming more and more favourable to civil 
and religious freedom, underwent, during the days of Terror, a change of 
which the traces are still to be distinctly perceived. It was natural that 
there should be such a change, when men saw that those who called 
themselves the champions of popular rights had compressed into the space 
of twelve months more crimes than the Kings of France, Merovingian, 
Carlovingian, and Capetian, had perpetrated in twelve centuries. Free- 
dom was regarded as a great delusion. Men were willing to submit to 
the government of hereditary princes, of fortunate soldiers, of nobles, of 

oriests ; to any government but that of philosophers and philanthropists. 
Tence the imperial despotism, with its enslaved press and its silent tribune, 
its dungeons stronger than the old Bastile, and its tribunals more obse- 
quious than the old parliaments. Hence the restoration of the Bourbons 
and of the Jesuits, the Chamber of 1815 with its categories of proscription, 
the revival of the feudal spirit, the encroachments of the clergy, the per- 
secution of the Protestants, the appearance of a new breed of De Montforts 
and Dominics in the full light of the nineteenth century. Hence the 
admission of France into the Holy Alliance, and the war waged by the 
old soldiers of the tricolor against the liberties of Spain. Hence, too, the 
ee with which, even at the present day, the most temperate 
plans for widening the narrow basis of the French representation are re- 
garded by those who are especially interested in the security of pro- 
perty and the maintenance of order. Half a century has not sufficed tu 
obliterate the stain which one year of depravity and madness has left on 
the noblest of causes. 

Nothing is more ridiculous than the manner in which writers like M. 
Ilippolyte Carnot defend or excuse the Jacobin adminstration, while they 
declaim against the reaction which followed. That the reaction has pro- 
duced and is still producing much evil, is perfectly true. But what 
produced the reaction? The spring flies up with a force proportioned 
to that with which it has been pressed down. The pendulum which is 
drawn far in one direction swings as far in the other. The joyous madness 
of intoxication in the evening is followed by languor and nausea on the 
morrow. And s0, in politics, it is the sure law that every excess shall 
generate its opposite ; nor does he deserve the name of a statesman who 
strikes a great blow without fully calculating the effect of the r¢bound, 
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But such calculation was infinitely beyond the reach of the authors of the 
Belge of Terror. Violence, and more violence, blodd, and more blood, 
made up their whole policy. In a few months these poor creatures 
succeeded in bringing about a reaction, of which none of them saw, 
and of which none of us may see the close ; and, having brought it about, 
they marvelled at it ; they bewailed it ; they execrated it; they ascribed 
it to everything but the real cause—their own immorality and their own 
profound incapacity for the conduct of great affairs. 

These, however, are considerations to which, on the present occasion, it 
is hardly necessary for us to advert; for, be the defence which has been 
set up for the Jacobin policy good or bad, it is a defence which cannot 
avail Barére. From his own life, from his own pen, from his own 
mouth, we can prove that the part which he took in the work of 
blood is to be attributed, not even to sincere fanaticism, not even to 
misdirected and ill-regulated patriotism, but either to cowardice, or to 
delight in human misery. Will it be pretended that it was from public 
spirit that he murdered the Girondists? In these very Memoirs he 
tells us that he always regarded their death as the greatest calamity 
that could befall France. Will it be pretended that it was from public 
spirit that he raved for the head of the Austrian woman? In these very 
Memoirs he tells us that the time spent in attacking her was ill spent, and 
ought to have been employed in concerting measures of national defence. 
Will it be pretended that he was induced by sincere and carnest abhor- 
rence of kingly government to butcher the living and to outrage the 
dead; he who invited Napoleon to take the title of King of Kings, he 
who assures us that after the Restoration he expressed in noble language 
his attachment to monarchy, and to the house of Bourbon? Had he been 
less mean, something might have been said in extenuation of his cruelty. 
Had he been less cruel, something might have been said in extenuation 
of his meanness. But for him, regicide and court-spy, for him who 
patronised Lebon and betrayed Demerville, for him who wantoned alter- 
nately in gasconades of Jacobinism and gasconades of servility, what 
excuse has the largest charity to offer? 

We cannot conclude without saying something about two parts of his 
character, which his biographer appears to consider as deserving of high 
admiration. Bareére, it is admitted, was somewhat fickle ; but in two 
things he was consistent, in his love of Christianity, and in his hatred to 
England. If this were so, wc must say that England is much more be- 
holden to him than Christianity. 

It is possible that our inclinations may bias our judgment ; but we 
think that we do not flatter ourselves when we say that Barére’s aversion 
‘to our country was a sentiment as deep and constant as his mind was 
capable of entertaining. The value of this compliment is indeed some- 
what diminished by the circumstance that he knew very little about us. 
His ignorance of our institutions, manners, and history is the less excus- 
able, because, according to his own account, he consorted much, during 
the peace of Amiens, with Englishmen of note, such as that eminent 
nobleman Lord Greaten, and that not less eminent philosopher Mr Mac- 
kensie Ccefhis. In spite, however, of his connection with these well- 
known omaments of our country, be was so ill-informed about us as to 
fancy that our government was aiccve laying plans to torment him. If 
he was hooted at Saintes, probably by people whose relations he had 
murdered, it ‘was because the cabinet of St Varese had hired the mob. 
If nobody would read his bad books it.was because the cabinet of St 
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ames’s had secur¥d the Reviewers. His accounts of Mr Fox, of Mr 

itt, of the Duke of Wellington, of Mr Canning, swarm with blunders 
surpassing even the ordinary blunders committed by Frenchmen who 
write about England. Mr Fox and Mr Pitt, he tells us, were ministers 
in two different reigns. Mr Pitt’s sinking fund was instituted in order 
to enable England to pay subsidies to the powers allied against the 
French republic. The Deke of Wellington’s house in Hyde Park was 
built by the nation, which twice voted the sum of £200,000 for the pur- 
pose. This, however, is exclusive of the cost of the frescoes, which were 
also paid for out of the public purse. Mr Canning was the first English- 
man whose death Earope had reason to lament ; for the death of Lord 
Ward, a relation, we presume, of Lord Greaten and Mr Ccefhis, had 
been an immense benefit to mankind. 

Ignorant, however, as Barére was, he knew enough of us to hate us ; 
and we persuade ourselves that, had he known us better, he would have 
hated us more. The nation which has combined, beyond all example 
and all hope, the blessings of liberty with those of order, might well be 
an object of aversion to one who had been false alike to the cause of 
order and to the cause of liberty. We have had amongst us intemper- 
ate zeal for popular rights ; we have had amongst us also the intemperance 
of loyalty. But we have never been shocked by such a spectacle as the 
Barere of 1794, or as the Barere of 1804. Compared with him, our - 
fiercest demagogues have been gentle ; compared with him, our meanest 
courtiers have been manly. Mix together Thistlewood and Bubb 
Doddington ; and you are still far from having Barere. The antipathy 
between him and us is such, that neither for the crimes of his earlier nor 
for those of his later life does our language, rich as it is, furnish us with 
adequate names. We have found it difficult to relate his history without 
having perpetual recourse to the French vocabulary of horror, and to the 
French vocabulary of baseness. It is not easy to give a notion of his 
conduct in the Convention, without using those emphatic terms, gwzllo- 
tinade, noyade, fusillade, mitraillade. It is not easy to give a notion of 
his conduct under'the Consulate and the Empire without borrowing such 
words as mouchkard and mouton, 

We therefore like his invectives against us much better than anything 
else that he has written ; and dwell on them, not merely with compla- 
cency, but with a feeling akin to gratitude. It was but little that he could 
do to promote the honour of our country ; but that little he did strenu- 
ously and constantly. Renegade, traitor, slave, coward, liar, slanderer, 
murderer, hack writer, police-spy—the one small service which he could 
render to England was to hate her: and such as he was may all who 
hate her be! 

We cannot say that we contemplate with equal satisfaction that ferverit 
and constant zeal for religion which, according to M. Hippolyte Carnot, 
distinguished Barére ; for, as we think that whatever brings dishonour on 
religion is a serious evil, we had, we own, indulged a hope that Barére was 
an atheist. We now learn, however, that he was at no time even asceptic, 
that he adhered to his faith through the whole Revolution, and that he 
has left several manuscript works on divinity. One of these is a pious 
treatise, entitled ‘‘ Of Christianity, and of its Influence.” Another con- 
sists of meditations on the Psalms, which will doubtless greatly console 
and edify the Church. 

This makes the character complete. Whatsoever things are false, 
whatsoever things are dishonest, whatsoever things are unjust, whatsoever 
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things are impure, whatsoever things are hateful, whatsoever things are of 
evil report, if there be any vice, and if there be any infamy, all these 
things, we knew, were blended in Barére. But one thing was still want- 
ing; and that M. Hippolyte Carnot has supplied. When to such an 
assemblage of qualities a high profession of piety is added, the effect be- 
comes overpowering. We sink under the contemplation of such exquisite 
and manifold perfection ; and feel, with deep humility, how presumptuous 
it was in us to think of composing the legend of this beatified athlete of 
the faith, St Bertrand of the Carmagnoles, 

Something more we had tosay about him. But let him go. We did not 
seek him out, and will not keep him longer, If those who call them- 
selves his friends had not forced him on our notice we should never have 
vouchsafed to him more than a passing word of scorn and abhorrence, 
such as we might fling at his brethren, Hebert and Fouquier Tinville, 
and Carrier and Lebon. We have no pleasure in eects human nature 
thus degraded, We turn with disgust from the filthy and spiteful Yahoos 
of the fiction ; and the filthiest and most spiteful Yahoo of the fiction was 
a noble creature when compared with the Barere of history. But what is 
no pleasure M. Hippolyte Carnot has made a duty. It is no light thing 
that a man in high and honourable public trust, a man who, from his 
connections and position, may not unnaturally be supposed to speak the 
sentiments of a large class of his countrymen, should come forward to 
demand approbation for a life black with every sort of wickedness, and 
unredeemed by a single virtue. This M. Hippolyte Carnot has done. 
By attempting to enshrine this Jacobin carrion, he has forced us to gibbet 
it ; and we venture to say that, from the eminence of infamy on which we 
have placed it, he will not easily take it down. 
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FRANCIS ATTERBURY, 2 man who holds a conspicuous place in the 
political, ecclesiastical, and literary history of England, was born in the 
year 1662, at Middleton in Buckinghamshire, a parish of which his 
father was rector. Francis was educated at Westminster School, and 
carried thence to Christchurch a stock of learning which, though really 
scanty, he through life exhibited with such judicious ostentation that 
superficial observers believed his attainments to be immense. At Oxford, 
his parts, his taste, and his bold, contemptuous, and imperious spirit, 
soon made him conspicuous. Here he published at twenty, his first 
work, a tranSlation of the noblé poem of Absalom and Achitophel into 
Latin verse. Neither the style nor the versification of the young scholar 
was that of the Augustan age. In English composition he succeeded 
much better. In 1687 he distinguished himself among many able men 
who wrote in defence of the Church of England, then persecuted by 
James IT., and calumniated by apostates who had for lucre quitted her 
communion. Among these apostates none was more active or malignant 
than Obadiah Walker, who was master of University College, and who 
had set up there, under the royal patronage, a press for printing tracts 
against the established religion. In one of these tracts, written appa- 
rently by Walker himself, many aspersions were thrown on Martin 
Luther. Atterbury undertook to defend the great Saxon Reformer, and 
performed that task in a manner singularly characteristic. Whoever 
examines his reply to Walker will be struck by the contrast between the 
feebleness of those parts which are argumentative and defensive, and the 
vigour of those parts which are rhetorical and aggressive. The Papists 
were so much galled by the sarcasms and invectives of the young polemic 
that they raised a cry of treason, and accused him of having, by implica- 
tion, called King James a Judas. 

After the Revolution, Atterbury, though bred in the doctrines of non- 
resistance and passive obedience, readily swore fealty to the new 
government. In no long time he. took holy orders. He occasionally 
preached in London with an eloquence which raised his reputation, and 
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soon had the honour of being appointed one of the yal chaplains, But 
he ordinarily resided at Oxford, where he took an active part in acade- 
mical business, directed the classical studies of the undergraduates of his 
college, and was the chief adviser and assistant of Dean Aldrich, a divine 
now chiefly remembered by his catches, but renowned among his con- 
temporaries as a scholar, a Tory, and a high-churchman. It was the 
practice, not a very judicious practice, of Aldrich to employ the most 
promising youths of his college in editing Greek and Latin books. 
Among the studious and well-disposed lads who were, unfortunately 
for themselves, induced to become teachers of philology when they 
should have been content to be learners, was Charles Boyle, son of 
the Earl of Orrery, and nephew of Robert Boyle, the great experi- 
mental philosopher. The task assigned to Charles Boyle was to prepare 
a new edition of one of the most worthless books in existence. It was a 
fashion, among those Greeks and Ronfans who cultivated rhetoric as an 
art, to compose epistles and harangues in the names of eminent men. 
Some of these counterfeits are fabricated with such exquisite taste and 
skill that it is the highest achievement of criticism to distinguish them 
from originals. Others are so feebly and rudely executed that they can 
hardly impose on an intelligent schoolboy. The best specimen which 
has come down to us is perhaps the oration for Marcellus, such an imita- 
tion of Tully’s eloquence as Tully would himself have read with wonder 
and delight. The worst specimen is perhaps a collection of letters pur- 
porting to have been written by that Phalaris who govcrned Agrigentum 
more than 500 years before the Christian era. The evidence, both 
internal and external, against the genuineness of these letters is over- 
whelming. When, in the fifteenth century, they emerged, in company 
with much that was far more valuable, from their obscurity, they were 
ronounced spurious by Politian, the greatest scholar of Italy, and by 
‘rasmus, the greatest scholar on our side of the Alps. In truth, it would 
be as easy to persuade an educated Englishman that one of Johnson’s 
Ramblers was the work of William Wallace as to persuade a man like 
Erasmus that a pedantic exercise, composed in the trim and artificial 
Attic of the time of Julian, was a dispatch written by a crafty and ferocious 
Dorian, who roasted people alive many years before there existed a 
volume of prose in the Greek language. But, though Christchurch 
could boast of many good Latinists, of many good English writers, and 
of a greater number of clever and fashionable men of the world than 
belonged to any other academic body, there was not then in the college 
a single man capable of distinguishing between the infancy and the dotage 
of Greek literature. So superficial indeed was the learning of the rulers 
of this celebrated society that they were charmed by an essay which Sir 
William Temple published in praise of the ancient writers. It now 
seems strange that even the eminent public services, the deserved popu- 
larity, and the graceful style of Temple should have saved so silly a 
performance from universal contempt. Of the books which he most 
vehemently eulogised his eulogies proved that he knew nothing. In 
fact, he could not read a line of the language in which they were written. 
Among many other foolish things, he said that the letters of Phalaris 
were the oldest letters and also the best in the world. Whatever Temple 
wrote attracted notice. People who had never heard of the Epistles of 
Phalaris began to inquire about them. Aldrich, who knew very little 
Greek, took the word of Temple who knew none, and desired Boyle 
to prepare a new edition of these admirable compositions which, having 
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long slept in obscihity, had become on a sudden objects of general 
interest. 

The edition was prepared with the help of Atterbury, who was Boyle’s, 
tutor, and of some other members of the college. It was an edition such 
as mighf be expected from people who would stoop to edite such a book. 
The notes were worthy of the text; the Latin version worthy of the 
Greek original, The volume would have been forgotten in a month, had 
not a misunderstanding about a marmscript arisen between the young 
editor and the greatest scholar that had appeared in Europe since the 
revival of letters, Richard Bentley. The manuscript was in Bentley’s 
keeping. Boyle wished it to be collated. A mischief-making bookseller 
informed him that Bentley had refused to lend it, which was false, and 
also that Bentley had spoken contemptuously of the letters attributed to 
Phalaris, and of the critics who were taken in by such counterfeits, which 
was perfectly true. Boyle, much provoked, paid, in his preface, a bitterly 
ironical compliment to Bentley’s courtesy. Bentley revenged himself by 
a short dissertation, in which he proved that the epistles were spurious, 
and the new edition of them worthless : but he treated Boyle personally 
with civility as a young gentleman of great hopes, whose Jove of learning 
was highly commendable, and who deserved to have had better instructors. 

Few things in literary history are more extraordinary than the storm 
which this little dissertation raised. Bentley had treated Boyle with for- 
bearance ; but he had treated Christchurch with contempt; and the 
Christchurch-men, wherever dispersed, were as much attached to their 
college as a Scotchman to his country, or a Jesuit to his order. Their 
influence was great. They were dominant at Oxford, powerful in the Inns 
of Court and in the College of Physicians, conspicuous in Parliament and in 
the literary and fashionable circles of London. Their unanimous cry was, 
that the honour of the college must be vindicated, that the insolent Cam- 
bridge pedant must be put down. Poor Boyle was uncqual to the task, and 
disinclined to it. It was, therefore, assigned to his tutor, Atterbury. 

The answer to Bentley, which bears the name of Boyle, but which was, 
in truth, no more the work of Boyle than the letters to which the contro- 
versy related were the work of Phalaris, is now read only by the curious, 
and will in all probability never be reprinted again. But it had its day 
of noisy popularity. It was to be found, not only in the studies of men 
of letters, but on the tables of the most brilliant drawing-rooms of Soho 
Square and Covent Garden. Even the beaus and coquettes of that age, 
the Wildairs and the Lady Lurewells, the Mirabells and the Millaments, 
congratulated each other on the way in which the gay young gentleman, 
whose erudition sate so easily upon him, and who wrote with so much 
pleasantry and good breeding about the Attic dialect and the anapsestic 
measure, Sicilian talents and Thericlean cups, had bantered the queer prig 
ofa doctor. Nor was the applause of the multitude undeserved. The 
book is, indeed, Atterbury’s masterpiece, and gives a higher notion of his 
powers than any of those works to which he put his name. That he was 
altogether in the wrong on the main question, and on all the collateral 
questions springing out of it, that his knowledge of the language, the 
literatyre, and the history of Greece was not equal to what many freshmen 
now bring up every year to Cambridge and Oxford, and that some of his 
blunders seem rather to deserve a flogging than a refutation, is true ; and 
therefore it is that his performance is, in the highest degree, interesting 
and valuable to a judicious reader. It is good by reason of its exceeding 
badness, It is the most extraordinary instance that exists of the art of 
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making much show with little substance. There is no difficulty, says the 
steward of Moliére’s miser, in giving a fine dinner with plenty of money: 
the really great cook is he who can set out a banquet with no money at 
all. That Bentley should have written excellently on ancient chronology 
and geography, on the development of the Greek language, and the origin 
of the Greek drama, is not strange. But that Atterbury should, during 
some years, have been thought to have treated these subjects much better 
than Bentley is strange indeed. It is true that the champion of Christ- 
church had all the help which the most celebrated members of that 
society could give him. Smalridge contributed some very good wit ; 
Friend and others some very bad atchzology and philology. But the 
greater part of the volume was entirely Atterbury’s : what was not his 
own was revised and retouched by him: and the whole bears the mark 
of his mind, a mind inexhaustibly rich in all the resources of contro- 
versy, and familiar with all the artifices which make falsehood look like 
truth, and ignorance like knowledge. He had little gold ; but he beat 
that little out to the very thinnest leaf, and spread it over so vast a sur- 
face that to those who judged by a glance, and who did not resort to 
balances and tests, the glittering heap of worthless matter which he pro- 
duced seemed to be an inestimable treasure of massy bullion. Such 
arguments as he had he placed in the clearest light. Where he had no 
arguments, he resorted to personalities, sometimes serious, generally ludi- 
crous, always clever and cutting. But, whether he was grave or merry, 
whether he reasoned or sneered, his style was always pure, polished, and 
easy. 

Party spirit then ran high ; yet, though Bentley ranked among Whigs, 
and Christchurch was a stronghold of Toryism, Whigs joined with Tories 
in applauding Atterbury’s volume. Garth insulted Bentley, and extolled 
Boyle in lines which are now never quoted except to be laughed at. 
Swift, in his ‘‘ Battle of the Books,” introduced with much pleasantry 
Boyle, clad in armour, the gift of all the gods, and directed by Apollo in 
the form of a human friend, for whose name a blank is left which may 
easily be filled up. The youth, so accoutred, and so assisted, gains an 
easy victory over his uncourteous and boastful antagonist. Bentley, mean- 
while, was supported by the consciousness of an immeasurable superiority, 
and encouraged by the voices of the few who were really competent to 
judge the combat. ‘‘No man,” he said, justly and nobly, ‘* was ever 
written down but by himself.” IIe spent two years in preparing a reply, 
which will never cease to be read and prized while the literature of ancient 
Greece is studied in any part of the world. This reply proved, not only 
that the letters ascribed to Phalaris were spurious, but that Atterbury, 
with all his wit, his eloquence, his skill in controversial fence, was the 
most audacious pretender that ever wrote about what he did not under- 
stand. But to Atterbury this exposure was matter of indifference. He 
was now engaged in a dispute about matters far more important and ex- 
citing than the laws of Zaleucus and the laws of Charondas. The rage of 
religious factions was extreme. Iligh church and Low church divided 
the nation. The great majority of the clergy were on the high-church 
side ; the majority of King William’s bishops were inclined to latitu- 
dinarianism. A dispute arose between the two parties touching the 
extent of the powers of the Lower House of Convocation. Atterbury 
thrust himself eagerly into the front rank of the high-churchmen. Those 
who take a comprehensive and impartial view of his whole career will not 
be disposed to give him credit for religious zeal. But it was his nature 
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to be vehement and paenacions in the cause of every fraternity of which 
he was a member. He had defended the genuineness of a spurious book 
simply because Christchurch had put forth an edition of that book ; 
he now stood up for the clergy against the civil power, simply because 
he was a clergyman, and for the priests against the episcopal order, 
simply because he was as yet only a priest. He asserted the pretensions 
of the class to which he belonged in several treatises written with much 
wit, ingenuity, audacity, and acrimony. In this, as in his first contro- 
versy, he was opposed to antagonists whose knowledge of the subject in 
dispute was far superior to his ; but in this, as in his first controversy, he 
imposed on the multitude by bold assertion, by sarcasm, by declamation, 
and, above all, by his peculiar knack of exhibiting a little erudition in 
such a manner as no make it look like a great deal. Having passed 
himself off on the world as a greater master of classical learning than 
Bentley, he now saps himself off as a greater master of ecclesiastical 
learning than Wake or Gibson. By the great body of the clergy he was 
regarded as the ablest and most intrepid tribune that had ever defended 
their rights against the oligarchy of prelates. The lower House of Con- 
vocation voted him thanks for his services; the University of Oxford 
created him a doctor of divinity ; and soon after the accession of Anne, 
while the Tories still had the chief weight inthe government, he was pro- 
moted to the deanery of Carlisle. | 
Soon after he had obtained this preferment, the Whig party rose to 
ascendency in the state. From that party he could expect no favour. 
Six years elapsed before a change of fortune took place. At length, in 
the year 1710, the prosecution of Sacheverell produced a formidable 
explosion of high-church fanaticism. At such a moment Atterbury could 
not fail to be conspicuous. His inordinate zeal for the body to which he 
belonged, his turbulent and aspiring temper, his rare talents for agitation 
and for controversy, were again signally displayed. He bore a chief part 
in framing that artful and eloquent specch which the accused divine pro- 
nounced at the bar of the Lords, and which presents a singular contrast 
to the absurd and scurrilous sermon which had very unwisely been 
honoured with impeachment. During the troubled and anxious months 
which followed the trial, Atterbury was among the most active of those 
amphleteers who inflamed the nation against the Whig ministry and the 
hig parliament. When the ministry had been changed and the par- 
liament dissolved, rewards were showered upon him. The Lower Housc 
of Convocation elected him prolocutor. The Qucen appointed him Dean 
of Christchurch on the death of his old friend and patron Aldrich. 
The college would have preferred a gentler ruler. Nevertheless, the new 
head was received with every mark of honour. A congratulatory oration 
in Latin was addressed to him in the magnificent vestibule of the hall ; 
and he in reply professed the warmest attachment to the venerable house 
in which he had been educated, and paid many gracious compliments to 
those over whom he was to preside. But it was not in his nature to be a 
mild or an equitable governor. Te had left the chapter of Carlisle dis- 
tracted by quarrels. IIe found Christchurch at peace; but in three 
months his despotic and contentious temper did at Christchurch what it 
had done at Carlisle. He was sueceeded in both his deaneries by the 
humane and accomplished Smalridge, who gently complained of the 
state in which both had been left. ‘‘ Atterbury goes before, and sets 
everything on fire. I come after him with a bucket of water.” It was 
said by Atterbury’s enemies that he was made a bishop because he was 
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so bad a dean. Under his administration Christlhurch was in con- 
fusion, scandalous altercations took place, opprobrious words were ex- 
changed ; and there was reason to fear that the great Tory college would 
be ruined by the tyranny of the great Tory doctor. He was soon 
removed to the bishopric of Rochester, which was then always united 
with the deanery of Westminster. Still higher dignities seemed to be 
before him. For, though there were many able men on the episcopal 
bench, there was none who equalled or approached him in parliamentary 
talents. Had his party continued in power, it is not improbable that he 
would have been raised to the archbishopric of merncianth The more 
splendid his prospects, the more reason he had to dread the accession of 
a family which was well known to be partial to the Whigs. There is 
every reason to believe that he was one of those politicians who hoped 
that they might be able, during the life of Anne, to prepare matters in 
such a way that at her decease there might be little difficulty in setting 
aside the Act of Settlement and placing the Pretender on the throne. 
Her sudden death confounded the projects of these conspirators. Atter- 
bury, who wanted no kind of courage, implored his confederates to proclaim 
ha ITI., and offered to accompany the heralds in lawn sleeves. But 

e found even the bravest soldiers of his party irresolute, and exclaimed, 
not, it is said, without interjections which ill became the mouth of a father 
of the church, that the best of all causes and the most preciousof all moments 
had been pusillanimously thrown away. He acquiesced in what he could not 
prevent, took the oaths to the House of Hanover, and at the coronation 
officiated with the outward show of zeal, and did his best to ingratiate him- 
self with the royal family. But his servility was requited with cold con- 
tempt. No creature is so revengeful as a proud man who has humbled 
himself in vain. Atterbury became the most factious and pertinacious of 
all the opponents of the government. In the House of J.ords his oratory, 
lucid, pointed, lively, and set off with every grace of pronunciation 
and of gesture, extorted the attention and admiration even of a hostile 
majority. Some of the most remarkable protests which appear in the 
journals of the peers were drawn up by him ; and in some of the bitterest 
of those pamphlets which called on the English to stand up for their 
country against the aliens who had come from beyond the seas to oppress 
and plunder her, critics easily detected his style. When the rebellion of 
1715 broke out, he refused to sign the paper in which the bishops of the 
province of Canterbury declared their attachment to the Protestant suc- 
cession. He busied himself in electioneering, especially at Westminster, 
where, as dean, he possessed great influence ; and was, indeed, strongly 
suspected of having once set on a riotous mob to prevent his Whig 
fellow-citizens from polling. 

After having been long in indirect communication with the exiled fa- 
mily, he, in 1717, began to correspond directly with the Pretender. The 
first letter of the correspondence is extant. In that letter Atterbury boasts 
of having, during many years past, neglected no opportunity of serving 
the Jacobite cause. ‘* My daily prayer,” he says, ‘is that you may have 
success. May I live to see that day, and live no longer than I do what 
is in my power to forward it.” It is to be remembered that he who wrote 
thus was a man bound to set to the church of which he was overseer an 
example of strict probity ; that he had repeatedly sworn allegiance to the 
House of Brunswick ; that he had assisted in placing the crown on the 
head of George I., and that he had abjured James III., ‘‘ without equi- 
vocation or mental reservation, on the true faith of a Christian,” 
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~ It isagreeable to fm from his public to his private life. His turbulent 
Spirit, wearied with faction and treason, now and then required repose, 
and found it in domestic endearments, and in the society of the most 
illustrious of the living and of the dead. Of his wife little isknown : but 
between him and his daughter there was an affection singularly close and 
‘tender. The gentleness of his manners when he was in the company of a 
few friends was such as seemed hardly credible to those who knew him 
only by his writings and speeches. The charm of his ‘‘ softer hour” has 
been commemorated by one of those friends in imperishable verse. Though 
Atterbury’s classical attainments were not great, his taste in English 
literature was excellent ; and his admiration of genius was so strong that 
it overpowered even his political and religious antipathies. His fondness 
for Milton, the mortal enemy of the Stuarts and of the church, was such 
as to many Tories seemed a crime. On the sad night on which Addison 
was laid in the chapel of Henry VII., the Westminster boys remarked 
that Atterbury read the funeral service with a peculiar tenderness and so- 
lemnity. ‘The favourite companions, however, of the great Tory prelate 
were, as might have been expected, men whose politics had at least a tinge 
of Toryism. He lived on friendly terms with Swift, Arbuthnot, and 
Gay. With Prior he had a close intimacy, which some misunderstanding 
about public affairs at last dissolved. Pope found in Atterbury, not only 
a warm admirer, but a most faithful, fearless, and judicious adviser. The 

oet was a frequent guest at the episcopal palace among the elms of 

romley, and entertained not the slightest suspicton that his host, now 
declining in years, confined to an easy chair by gout, and apparently de- 
voted to literature, was deeply concerned in criminal and perilous designs 
against the government. 

The spirit of the Jacobites had been cowed by the events of 1715. 
It revived in 1721. The failure of the South Sea project, the panic 
in the money market, the downfall of great commercial houses, the 
distress from which no part of the kingdom was exempt, had pro- 
duced general discontent. It seemed not improbable that at such a mo- 
ment an insurrection might be successful. An insurrection was planned. 
‘The streets of London were to be barricaded ; the Tower and the Bank 
were to be surprised ; King George, his family, and his chief captains and 
councillors, were to be arrested ; and King James was to be proclaimed. 
The design became known to the Duke of Orleans, regent of France, who 
was on terms of friendship with the House of Hanover. He put the 
Inglish government on its guard. Some of the chief malecontents were 
committed to prison; and among them was Atterbury. No bishop of 
the Church of England had been taken into custody since that memorable 
day when the applauses and prayers of all London had followed the 
seven bishops to the gate of the Tower. The Opposition entertained 
some hope that it might be possible to excite among the people an enthu- 
siasm resembling that of their fathers, who rushed into the waters of the 
Thames to implore the blessing of Sancroft. Pictures of the heroic con- 
fessor in his cell were exhibited at the shop windows. Verses in his 
praise were sung about the streets. The restraints by which he was pre- 
vented from communicating with his accomplices were represented as 
cruelties worthy of the dungeons of the Inquisition. Strong appeals were 
made to the priesthood. Would they tamely permit so gross an insult to 
be offered to their cloth? Would they suffer the ablest, the most eloquent 
member of their profession, the man who had so often stood up for their 
rights against the civil power, to be treated like the vilest of mankind? 
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There was cottsidergble excitement ; but it was allayed by a penpent 
and artful letter to the clergy, the work, in all probability, of Bishop | 
Gibson, who stood high in the favour of Walpole, and shortly after be- 
came minister for ecclesiastical affairs. 

Atterbury remained in close confinement during some months. He 
had carried on his correspondence with the exiled family so cautiously 
that the circumstantial proofs of his guilt, though sufficient to produce 
entire moral conviction, were not sufficient to justify legal conviction. 
He could be reached only by a bill of pains and penalties. Such a bill 
the Whig party, then decidedly predominant in both houses, was quite 
prepared to support. Many hot-headed members of that party were 
eager to follow the precedent which had been set in the case of Sir John 
Fenwick, and to pass an act for cutting off the bishop’s head. Cadogan, 
who commanded the army, a brave soldier, but a headstrong politician, 
is said to have exclaimed with great vehemence : “ Fling him to the lions 
in the Tower.” But the wiser and more humane Walpole was always 
unwilling to shea blood ; and his influence prevailed. hen Parliament 
met, the evidence against the bishop was laid before committees of both 
house. Those committees reported that his guilt was proved. In the 
Commons a resolution, pronouncing him a traitor, was carried by nearly 
two toone. A biil was then introduced which provided that he should’ 
be deprived of his spiritual dignities, that he should be banished for life, 
and that no British subject should hold any intercourse with him except 
by the royal permission, 

This bill passed the Commons with little difficulty. For the bishop, 
though invited to defend himself, chose to reserve his defence for the 
assembly of which he was a member. In the Lords the contest was 
sharp. The young Duke of Wharton, distinguished by his parts, his 
dissoluteness, and his versatility, spoke for Atterbury with great effect ; 
and Atterbury’s own voice was heard for the last time by that unfriendly 
audience which had so often listened to him with mingled aversion and 
delight. He produced few witnesses ; nor did those witnesses say much 
that could be of service to him. Among them was Pope. He was called 
to prove that, while he was an inmate of the palace at Bromley, the 
iat de time was completely occupied by literary and domestic matters, 
and that no leisure was left for plotting. But Pope, who was quite un- 
accustomed to speak in public, lost his head, and, as he afterwards 
owned, though he had only ten words to say, made two or three blunders. 

The bill finally passed the Lords by eighty-three votes to forty-three. 
The bishops, with a single exception, were in the majority. Their con- 
duct drew on them a sharp taunt from Lord Bathurst, a warm friend of 
Atterbury and a zealous Tory. “The wild Indians,” he said, ‘‘ give 
no quarter, because they believe that they shall inherit the skill and 
prowess of every adversary whom they destroy. Perhaps the animosity 
of the right reverend prelates to their brother may be explained in the 
same way.” 

Atterbury took leave of those whom he loved with a dignity and 
tenderness worthy of a better man. Three fine lines of his favourite poet 
were often in his mouth :— 


** Some natural tears he dropped, but wiped them soon: 
The world was all before him, where to chuse 
His place of rest, and Providence his guide.” 
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At parting he presgnted Pope with a Bible, and said, with a disingenu- 
ousness of which no man who had studied the Bible to much purpose 
would have been guilty: ‘‘If ever you learn that I have any Jealings 
with the Pretender, I give you leave to say that my punishment is just.” 
Pope at this time really believed the bishop to he an injured man. 
Arbuthnot seems to have been of the same opinion. Swift, a few months 
later, ridiculed with great bitterness, in the ‘‘ Voyage to Laputa,” the 
evidence which had satisfied the two Houses of Parliament. Soon, how- 
ever, the most partial friends of the banished prelate ceased to assert his 
innocence, and contented themselves with lamenting and excusing what 
they could not defend. After a short stay at Brussels, he had taken up 
his abode at Paris, and had become the leading man among the Jacobite 
refugees who were assembled there. He was invited to Rome by the 
Pretender, who then held his mock court under the immediate protection 
of the Pope. But Atterbury felt that a bishop of the Church of England 
would be strangely out of place at the Vatican, and declined the invita- 
tion. During some months, however, he might flatter himself that he 
stood high in the good graces of James. The correspondence between 
the master and the servant was constant. Atterbury’s merits were 
warmly acknowledged ; his advice was respectfully received ; and he 
was, as Bolingbroke had been before him, the prime minister of a king 
without a kingdom. But the new favourite found, as Bolingbroke had 
found before him, that it was quite as hard to keep the shadow of power 
under a vagrant and mendicant prince as to keep the reality of power at 
Westminster. Though James had neither territories nor revenues, neither 
army nor navy, there was more faction and more intrigue among his 
courtiers than among those of his successful rival. Atterbury soon per- 
ceived that his counsels were disregarded, if not distrusted. His proud 
spirit was deeply wounded. He quitted Paris, fixed his residence at 
Montpellier, gave up politics, and devoted himself entirely to letters. In 
the sixth year of his exile he had so severe an illness that his daughter, 
herself in very delicate health, determined to rn all risks that she might 
see him once more. Having obtained a license from the English 
Government, she went by sea to Bordeaux, but landed there in such a 
state that she could travel only by boat or in a litter. Her father, in spite 
of his infirmities, set out from Montpellier to mcet her ; and she, with the 
impatience which is often the sign of approaching death, hastened towards 
him. Those who were about her in vain implored her to travel slowly. 
She said that every hour was precious, that she only wished to see her 

apa and to die. She met him at Toulouse, embraced him, received 
ion his hand the sacred bread and wine, and thanked God that they had 
passed one day in each other’s society before they parted for ever. She 
died that night. 

It was some time before even the strong mind of Atterbury recovered 
from this cruel blow. As soon as he was himself again he became eager for 
action and conflict ; for grief, which disposes gentle natures to retirement, 
to inaction, and to meditation, only makes restless spirits more restless. 
The Pretender, dull and bigoted as he was, had found out that he had not 
acted wisely in parting with one who, though a heretic, was, in abilities and 
accomplishments, the foremost man of the Jacobite party. The bishop was 
courted back, and was without much difficulty induced to return to Paris 
and to become once more the phantom minister of a phantom monarchy. 
But his long and troubled life was drawing to aclose. To the last, how- 
ever, his intellect retained all its keenness and vigour. He learned, in the 
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ninth year of“his banishment, that he had been ac@&used by Oldmixon, as 
dishonest and malignant a scribbler as any that has been saved from 
oblivion by the Dunciad, of having, in concert with other Christchurch- 
men, garbled Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. The charge, as 
respected Atterbury, had not the slightest foundation: for he was not 
one of the editors of the History, and never saw it till it was printed. 
He published a short vindication of himself, which is a model in its kind, 
luminous, temperate, and dignified. A copy of this little work he sent 
to the Pretender, with a letter singularly eloquent and graceful. It was 
pa erat the old man said, that he shoal write anything on such a 
subject without being reminded of the resemblance between his own fate 
and that of Clarendon. They were the only two English subjects that 
had ever been banished from their country and debarred from all com- 
munication with their friends by act of parliament. But here the resem- 
blance ended. One of the exiles had been so happy as to bear a chief 
part in the restoration of the Royal house. All that the other could now 
do was to die asserting the rights of that house to the last. A few weeks 
after this letter was written Atterbury died. He had just completed his 
seventieth year. 

His body was brought to England, and laid, with great privacy, under 
the nave of Westminster Abbey. Only three mourners followed the 
coffin. No inscription marks the grave. That the epitaph with which 
Pope honoured the memory of his friend does not appear on the walls of 
the great national cemetery is no subject of regret: for nothing worse 
was ever written by Colley Cibber. 

Those who wish for more complete information about Atterbury may 
easily collect it from his sermons and his controversial writings, from the 
report of the parliamentary proceedings against him, which will be found 
in the State Trials, from the five volumes of his correspondence, edited 
by Mr Nichols, and from the first volume of the Stuart papers, edited by 
Mr Glover. <A very indulgent but a very interesting account of the 
bishop’s political career will be found in Lord Mahon’s valuable History 
of England. 
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JOHN BUNYAN. 
(May 1854.) * ‘ 


Joun Bunyan, the most popular religious writer in the English language, 
was born at Elstow, about a mile from Bedford, in the year 3628. He 
may be said to have been born a tinker. The tinkers then formed an 
hereditary caste, which was held in no high estimation. They were 
generally vagrants and pilferers, and were often confounded with the 
gipsies, whom in truth they nearly resembled. Bunyan’s father was more 
respectable than most of the tribe. We had a fixed residence, and was 
able ag send his son to a village school where reading and writing were 
taugnt. 

The years of John’s boyhood were those during which the puritan 
spirit was in the highest vigour all over England ; and nowhere had that 
spirit more influence than in Bedfordshire. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, that a lad to whom nature had given a powerful imagination, and 
sensibility which amounted to a disease, should have been early haunted 
by religious terrors. Before he was ten, his sports were interrupted by 
fits of remorse and despair; and his sleep was disturbed by dreams of 
fiends trying to fly away with him. As he grew older, his mental 
conflicts became still more violent. The strong language in which he 
described them has strangely misled all his biographers except Mr 
Southey. It has long been an ordinary practice with pious writers to 
cite Bunyan as an instance of the supernatural power of divine grace to 
rescue the human soul from the lowest depths of wickedness, He is 
called in one book the most notorious of profligates ; in another, the 
brand plucked from the burning. He is designated in Mr Ivimey’s 
History of the Baptists as the depraved Bunyan, the wicked tinker of 
Elstow. Mr Ryland, a man once of great note among the Dissenters, 
breaks out into the following rhapsody :—‘‘ No man of common sense 
and common integrity can deny that Bunyan was a practical atheist, a 
worthless contemptible infidel, a vile rebcl to God and goodness, a 
common profligate, a soul-despising, a soul-murdering, a soul-damning, 
thoughtless wretch as could exist on the face of the earth, Now be 
astonished, O heavens, to cternity! and wonder, O earth and hell! 
while time endures. Behold this very man become a miracle of mercy, 
a mirror of wisdom, goodness, holiness, truth, and love.” But whoever 
takes the trouble to examine the evidence will find that the good men 
who wrote this had been deceived by a phraseology which, as they had 
been hearing it and using it all their lives, they ought to have understood 
better. There cannot be a greater mistake than to infer, from the strong 
expressions in which a devout man bemoans his exceeding sinfulness, that 
he has led a worse life than his neighbours. Many extellent persons, 
whose moral character from boyhood to old age has been free from any 
stain discernible to their fellow-creatures, have, in their autobiographies 
and diaries, applied to themselves, and doubtless with sincerity, epithets 
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as Sevére is could be applied to Titus Oates or Vis Brownrigg. It is 
quité gertain taat Bunyan was, at eighteen, what, in any but the most 
austerely pusitanical eircles, would have been considered as @ young man 
of sinetlar gravity and innocence. Indged, it may be remarked that he, 
lik® many. othet penitents who, in general terms, acknowledged them- 
seives to have beéw the worst of mankind, fired up and stood vigorously 
on his defefAce; whenevet, any particular charge was brought against him 
by others, Efe dedlares, itis true, that he -had jet loose the reins on the 
meck of-his lusts, that he had delighted in all transgressions agasmt the 
divine law, and that he kad been the ringleader of the youth of Elstow in 
all ynanner ef vice, But, when those who wished him ill accused him of 
wlicentiobs amour, he called on God and the angels to attest his purity. 
No womam he suid, in heaven, earthy or hell, could me, 3 him with 
having ever mage any mel ade advances to her. Not only had he heen 
strictly faithful *to his wife ; *but he had even before his marriage, béen 
perfectly spotless. It does not appear from his own confessions, ot from 
thé railings of his enemies, that he ever was @reunk in bis life. One bad 
. habit he contracted, that of using profane language’; “but he tellé us that 
a single reproof cured him so cifectyally that hg never offended again., 
The werst that can be laid to the charge of this poor yoyth, whonrit 
has been the fashion to represent as the most desperate of reprobates, gs 
a village Rochester, is that bé had a great liking for some diversions, 
qttite harmless in themselves, buf oondenned dy the rigid ppecisians among 
whom he lived, and fet whos¢‘opinibn he had a great respect. The four 
chief sins of which he was guilty were dancing, ringing the bells of the 
parish church, playing at tipgat, and reading the history of Sir Bevis of 
Southampton. <A rector ‘of the scHool of “Laud would have held such a 
young man up to the whole parish as a model. But Bunyan’s notions of 
yood and evil had beem learned in a very different schools; amd he was 
made miserable by the conflict between his tastes and his scruples, 

When he ‘was about seventeen, the ordinary cowrse of his life was 
interrupted by an event which gave a lasting colour te his thoughta He 
enlisted in the parliamentary army, and served during the decisive cam- 

«spaign of 1645. All that we know of fis mihtary career is that, at the 
siege of Leicester, one of his comrades, who had taken his post, was 
killed by a shot from the town. Bunyan ever after considered himself as 
having been saved from death by the special interference of Providence. 
It may be obgerved that his imagination was strongly impressed by the 
glimpse which he had caught of the pomp of war. To the last he loved 
to draw his illustrations af sacred things from camps and fortresses, from 
guns, drums, trumpets, flags of tiuce, and regiments arrayed, each undor 
its own banner. His Greatheart, his Captain Boanerges, and his Captain 
Credence, are evidently portraits, of which the originals were among those 
martial saints who fought and expounded in Fairfax’s army. 

In a few months Bunyan returned home and married. His wife had 
some pious relations, and brought him as her only portion some pious 
books. And now his mind, excitable by nature, very imperfectly dis-, 
ciplined by education, and exposed, without any protection, to the infec- 
tious virulence of the enthusiasm which was then epidemic in England, 
began to be fearfully disordered. In outward things he soon became a 
strict Pharisee. Jie was constant in attendance at prayers and sermons, 
His favourite ampsements were one after another relinquished, theugh not: 
without many painful struggles. In the middle of a game at tipcat he 
paused, and stood staring wildly upwards with his stick in his hand. He 
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had heard a voice alking him whether he would leave his sinsaiil po te 
heaven, or keep his sins and go to hell; and he had sees an awftd 4 
tenance frowning on him from the sky. The odidts vice of Let pe ; 

he renounced ; but he still for a time ventured to go to the chu : 
and look on while others pulled the ropes. But soon the thought st 

him that, if he persisted in such wickedness, the steeple’ would fall oh #8 
head ; and he fied im terror from the accursed place. Tapive up dank- 
ing on the village greenwas still harder ; amd some fronths elapsed bet 
fore Me had the fortitude to part with this darling si? When this last 
sacrifice had been made, he was, even when trie by thé mmxims of ‘that 
austere tfine, faultless. All Elstow talked of. him as an eminent! pious 
youth. But his own mind was more‘unquiet than ever. Having hothing - 
more to do irt'the Way of visible veformation, yet finditg in religion no’ 
pleasures to supply the place of the juvenile amusem@nta which he liad 
relinquished, he began to apprehend that he Jay urfder some specidl male- 
diction ; and he was tormented by a succession of fantasies which seemed 
likely to drive him to suicide orto Bedlam. ; Baas 

At one time be tod jt into-his head that all pergons of Israelite bloéd 
would be saved, and triged to znaké out that he partook of that bl6o@ ; but 
his hopes were speédily destroyed by his father, whé seems to have had 
ng ambition to be regarded as a Jew. oc ae 

At ‘another time Bunyan was disturbed by a strange difemma s “If I 
have not faith, I'am lost ; if I have faith, I caii work miracles.” He wis 
tempted to cty to the puddles between Elstow ahd Bedford, ‘‘Be ye- 
dry,” and to stake his eternal hopes on the event. 

Then he took upa notion that the day of: gface“for Bedford and the 
neighbouring villages was past: that all whd'were to‘be saved in that 
part of England were already converted ; and that He Nad’ bepun to pray | 
and strive*some months too late. ea 

Then he was harassed by doubfs whether the Turks werd not in the 
right, and the ‘Chfistians in the wrong.’ Then ‘he was troubled by a 
maniacal impulse which prompted him to pray to the trees, to a broom- 
Stick, to the parish bull. As yet, however, he was only entering the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. Soon the darkness grew thicker. 
‘ Hideous forms floated before lim. Sounds of cursing and wailing Were in 
his ears. His way ran through stench and fire, close to the mouth of the bot- 
tomless pit! He began to be haunted by a strange curiosity about the unpar- 
donable sin, and by a morbid longing to commit it. But themost frightful 
of all the forms which his disease took wasa propensity to utter blasphemy, 
and especially to renouncehis share in the benefits of the redemption. Night 
and day, in bed, at table, at work, evil spirits, as he imagined, were repeating 
closé to his earthe words, “‘Sell him, sell him.” He struck at the hobgoblins ; 
he pushed them from him ; butstill they were everat his side. He cried out in 
answer to them, hour after hour: ‘‘ Never, never ; not for thousands of 
worlds ; not for thousands.” At length, worn out by this long agony, he 
suffered the fatal words to escape him, ‘‘ Let him go, if he will.” Then 
his misery became more fearful than ever. He had done what could not 
be forgiven. He had forfeited his part of the great sacrifice. Like Esau, 
he had sold his birthright ; and there was no longer any place for repent- 
ance. ‘‘ None,” he afterwards wrote, ‘“‘ knows-the terrors of those days 
but myself.” We has described his sufferings with singular energy, sim- 
plicity, afd pathos. He envied the brutes ; he envied the very stones in 
the street, and the tiles on the houses. The sun seemed to withhold its 
light and warmth from him. His body, though east in a sturdy mould, 
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and though still in the highest vigour of youth, trembled whole days to- 
gether with the fear of death and judgment. He fancied that this 
trembling was the sign set on the worst reprobates, the sign which God 
had put on Cain. The unhappy man’s emotion destroyed his power of 
digestion. He had such pains that he expected to burst asunder like 
Judas, whom he regarded as his prototype. 

Neither the books which Bunyan read, nor the advisers whom he con- 
sulted, were likely to do much goed in a case like his. His small library 
had received a most unseasonable addition, the account of the lamentable 
end of Francis Spira. One ancient man of high repute for piety, whom 
the sufferer consulted, gave an opinion which might well have produced 
fatal consequences. ‘‘ I am afraid,” said Bunyan, “ that I have committed 
the sin against the Holy Ghost.” ‘‘ Indeed,” said the old fanatic, ‘‘ 1am 
afraid that you have.” 

At length the clouds broke ; the light became clearer and clearer ; and 
the enthusiast, who had imagined that he was branded with the mark of 
the first murderer, and destined to the end of the arch traitor, enjoyed 

eace and a cheerful confidence in the mercy of God. Years elapsed, 
penn before his nerves, which had been so perilously overstrained, 
recovered their tone. When he had joined a Baptist society at Bedford, 
and was for the first time admitted to partake of the Eucharist, it was 
with difficulty that he could refrain from imprecating destruction on his 
brethren while the cup was passing from hand to hand. After he had 
been some time a member of the congregation, he began to preach ; and 
his sermons produced a powerful effect. He was indeed illiterate ; but 
he spoke to illiterate men. The severe training through which he had 
passed had given him such an experimental knowledge of all the modes of 
religious melancholy as he could never have gathered from books ; and 
his vigorous genius, animated by a fervent spirit of devotion, enabled him, 
not only to exercise a great influence over the vulgar, but even to extort 
the half contemptuous admiration of scholars. Yet it was long before he 
ceased to be tormented by an impulse which urged him to utter words of 
horrible impiety in the pulpit. ‘ 

Counter-irritants are of as great use in moral as in physical diseases. 
It should seem that Bunyan was finally relieved from the internal suffer- 
ings which had embittered his life by sharp persecution from without. He 
had been five years a preacher, when the Restoration put it in the power of 
the Cavalier gentlemen and clergymen all over the country to oppress the 
Dissenters ; and of all the Dissenters whose history is known to us, he was 
perhaps the most hardly treated. In November 1660, he was flung into Bed- 
ford gaol ; and there he remained, with some intervals of partial and precari- 
ous liberty, during twelve years. His persecutors tried to extort from him a 

romise that he would abstain from preaching; but he was convinced that 

e was divinely set apart and commissioned to be a teacher of righteous- 
ness ; and he was fully determined to obey God rather than inan. He was 
brought before several tribunals, laughed at, caressed, reviled, menaced, 
but in vain. He was facetiously told that he was quite right in thinking 
that he ought not to hide his gift; but that his real gift was skill in 
repairing old kettles. Tie was compared to Alexander the coppersmith. 
He was told that, if he would give up preaching, he should be instantly 
liberated. He was warned that, if he persisted in disobeying the law, he 
would be liable to banishment, and that, if he were found in England 
after a certain time his neck would be stretched. His answer was, ‘‘ If 
you let me out to-day, I will preach again to-morrow.” Year after year 
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he lay patiently in 2 dungeon, compared with which the worse prison now 
to be found in the island is a palace. His fortitude is the more extraor- 
dinary, because his domestic feelings were unusually strong. Indeed, he. 
was considered by his stern brethren as somewhat too fond and indulgent 
a parent. He had several small children, and among them a daughter 
who was blind, and whom he loved with peculiar tenderness. He could 
not, he said, bear even to let the wind blow on her ; and now she must 
suffer cold and hunger ; she must beg ; she must be beaten; “‘ yet,” he 
added, ‘‘I must, I must do it.” While he lay in prison he could do 
nothing in the way of his old trade for the support of his family. He de- 
termined, therefore, to take up a new trade. He learned to make long 
tagged thread laces ; and many thousands of these articles were furnished 
by him to the hawkers. While his hands were thus busied, he had other 
employment for his mind‘ and his lips. He gave religious instruction to 
his fellow-captives, and formed from among them a little flock, of which 
he was himself the pastor. He studied indefatigably the few books which 
he possessed. His two chief companions were the Bible and Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs. His knowledge of the Bible was such that he might have been 
called a living concordance ; and on the margin of his copy of the Book 
of Martyrs are still legible the ill spelt lines of doggrel in which he ex- 
pressed his reverence for the brave sufferers, and his implacable enmity 
to the mystical Babylon, : 

At length he began to write; and though it.was some time before he 
discovered where his strength lay, his writings were not unsuccessful. 
They were coarse, indeed ; but they showed a keen mother wit, a great 
command of the homely mother tongue, an intimate knowledge of the 
English Bible, and a vast and dearly-bought spiritual experience. They 
therefore, when the corrector of the press had improved the syntax and 
the spelling, were well received by the humbler class of Dissenters. 

Much of Bunyan’s time was spent in controversy. He wrote sharply 
against the Quakers, whom he seems always to have held in utter abhor- 
rence. It is, however, a remarkable fact that he adopted one of their 

culiar fashions: his practice was to write, not November or Decem- 

er, but eleventh month and twelfth month. 

IIe wrote against the liturgy of the Church of England. No two 
things, according to him, had less affinity than the form of prayer and the 
spirit of prayer. Those, he said with much point, who have most of 
the spirit of prayer are all to be found in gaol ; and those who have most 
zeal for the form of prayer are all to be found at the alehouse. The doc- 
trinal articles, on the other hand, he warmly praised, and defended against 
some Arminian clergymen who had signed them. The most acrimonious 
‘of all his works is his answer to Edward Fowler, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester, an excellent man, but not free from the taint of Pelagianism. 

Bunyan had also a dispute with some of the chiefs of the sect to which he 
belonged. He doubtless held with perfect sincerity the distinguishing tenet 
of that sect ; but he did not consider that tenet as one of high importance, and 
willingly joined in communion with quiet Presbyterians and Independents. 
The sterner Baptists, therefore, loudly pronounced him a false brother. 
A controversy arose which long survived the original combatants. In 
our own time the cause which Bunyan had defended with rude logic and 
rhetoric against Kiffin and Danvers was pleaded by Robert Hall with an 
ingenuity and eloquence such as no polemical writer has ever surpassed. 

During the years which immediately followed the Restoration, Bunyan’s 
confinement seems to have been strict. But, as the passions of 1660 
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cooled, as the hatred with which the Puritans had been regarded while 
their reign was recent gave place to pity, he was less and less harshly 
treated. The distress of his family, and his own patience, courage, and 
piety softened the hearts of his persecutors. Like his own Christian in 
the cage, he found protectors even among the crowd of Vanity Fair. The 
bishop of the diocese, Dr Barlow, is said to have interceded forhim. At 
length the prisoner was suffered to pass most of his time beyond the walls 
of the gaol, on condition, as it should seem, that he remained within the 
town of Bedford. 

He owed his complete liberation to one of the worst acts of one of the 
worst governments that England has everseen, In 1671 the Cabal was in 
power, Charles II. had concluded the treaty by which he bound himself 
to set up the Roman Catholic religion in England. The first step which 
he took towards that end was to annul, by an unconstitutional exercise of 
his prerogative, all the penal statutes against the Roman Catholics; and, 
in order to disguise his real design, he annulled at the same time the penal 
statutes against Protestant nonconformists. Bunyan was consequently 
set at large. In the first warmth of his gratitude he published a tract in 
which he compared Charles to that humane and generous Persian king 
who, though not himself blest with the light of the true religion, favoured 
the chosen people, and permitted them, after years of captivity, to re- 
build their beloved temple. To candid men, who consider how much 
Bunyan had suffered, and how little he could guess the secret designs of 
the court, the unsuspicious thankfulness with which he accepted the 
precious boon of freedom will not appear to require any apology. 

Before he left his prison he had begun the book which has made his 
name immortal. The history ef that book is remarkable. The author 
was, as he tells us, writing a treatise, in which he had occasion to speak of 
the stages of the Christian progress. He compared that progress, as many 
others had compared it, to a pilgrimage. Soon his quick wit discovered 
innumerable points of similarity which had escaped his predecessors. 
images came crowding on his mind faster than he could put them into 
words, quagmires and pits, steep hills, dark and horrible glens, soft vales, 
sunny pastures, « gloomy castle of which the courtyard was strewn with 
the skulls and bones of murdered prisoners, a town all bustle and splen- 
dour, like London on the Lord Mayor’s Day, and the narrow path, straight 
asa rule could make it, running on up hill and down hill, through city and 
through wilderness, tothe Black River and the Shining Gate. He had 
found out, as most people would have said, by accident, as he would 
doubtless have said, by the guidance of Providence, where his powers lay. 
He had no suspicion, indeed, that he was producing a masterpiece. He 
could not guess what place his allegory would occupy in English literature; 
for of English literature he knew nothing. Those who suppose him to 
have studied the Fairy Queen might easily be confuted, if this were the 
proper place for a detailed examination of the passages in which the two 
allegories have been thought to resemble each other. The only work of 
fiction, in all probability, with which he could compare his Pilgrim, was 
his old favourite, the legend of Sir Bevis of Southampton. He would 
have thought it a sin to borrow any time from the serious business of his 
life, from his expositions, his controversies, and his lace tags, for the pur- 
pose of amusing himself with what he considered merely as a trifle. It 
was only, he assures us, at spare moments that he returned to the House 
Beautiful, the Delectable Mountains, and the Enchanted Ground. He 
had no assistance. Nobody but himself saw a line, till the whole was 
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complete. He thet consulted his pious friends. Some were pleased. 
Others were much scandalised. It was a vain story, a mere romance, 
about giants, and lions, and goblins, and warriors, sometimes fighting with 
monsters and sometimes regaled by fair ladies in stately palaces. The loose 
atheistical wits at Will’s might write such stuff to divert the painted 
Jezebels of the court : but did it become a minister of the gospel to copy 
the evil fashions of the world? There had been a time when the cant of 
such fools would have made Bunyan miserable. But that time was 
passed ; and his mind was now in a firm and healthy state. He saw 
that, in employing fiction to make truth clear and goodness attractive, he 
was only following the example which every Christian ought to propose 
to himself ; and he determined to print. 

The Lilgrim’s Progress stole silently into the world. Not a single 
copy of the first edition is known to be in existence. The year of 
publication has not been ascertained. It is probable that, during some 
months, the little volume circulated only among poor and obsctre 
sectaries, But soon the irresistible charm of a book which gratified the 
imagination of the reader with all the action and scenery of a fairy tale, 
which exercised his ingenuity by setting him to discover a multitude of 
curious analogies, which interested his feelings for human beings, frail 
like himself, and struggling with temptations from within and from with- 
out, which every moment drew a smile from him by some stroke of 
quaint yet simple pleasantry, and nevertheless Jeft on his mind a senti- 
ment of reverence for God and of sympathy for man, began to produce 
its effect. In puritanical circles, from which plays and novels were 
strictly excluded, that effect was such as no work of genius, though it 
were superior to the Jliad, to Don Quixote, or to Othello, can ever pro- 
duce on a mind accustomed to indulge in literary Iuxury. In 1678 came 
forth a secend edition with additions ; and then the demand became 
immense. In the four following years the book was reprinted six times. 
The eighth edition, which contains the last improvements made by the 
author, was published in 1682, the ninth in 1684, the tenth in 1685. 
The help of the engraver had early been called in ; and tens of thousands 
of children looked with terror and delight on execrable copper plates, 
which represented Christian tlirusting his sword into Apollyon, or writh- 
ing in the grasp of Giant Despair. In Scotland, and in some of the 
colonies, the Pilgrim was even more popular than in his native country. 
Bunyan has told us, with very pardonable vanity, that in New England 
his dream was the daily subject of the conversation of thousands, and 
was thought worthy to appear in the most superb binding. He had 
numerous admirers in Holland, and among the Huguenots of France. 
With the pleasures, however, he experienced some of the pains of 
eminence. Knavish booksellers put forth volumes of trash under his 
name ; and envious scribblers maintained it to be’ impossible that the 
Nee ignorant tinker should really be the author of the book which was 
called his. 

He took the best way to confound both those who counterfeited him 
and those who slandered him. He continued to work the gold-field 
which he had discovered, and to draw from it new treasures, not indeed 
with quite such ease and in quite such abundance as when the precious 
soil was still virgin, but yet with success which left all competition far 
behind. In 1684 appeared the second part of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
It was soon followed by the ‘* Holy War,” which, if the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” did not exist, would be the best allegory that ever was written. 
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Bunyan's place in society was now very differenl from what it had 
been. There had been a time when many Dissenting ministers, who 
could talk Latin and read Greek, had affected to treat him with scorn. 
But his fame and influence now far exceeded theirs. He had so great an 
authority among the Baptists that he was popularly called Bishop Bunyan. 
Iiis episcopal visitations were annual. From Bedford he rode every year 
to London, and preached there to large and attentive congregations. 
From London he went his circuit through the country, animating the zeal 
of his brethren, collecting and distributing alms, and making up quarrels. 
The magistrates seem in general to have given him little trouble. 
But there is reason to believe that, in the year 1685, he was in some 
danger of again occupying his old quarters in Bedford gaol, In that year 
the rash and wicked enterprise of Monmouth gave the Government a pre- 
text for persecuting the Nonconformists ; and scarcely one eminent divine 
of the Presbyterian, Independent, or Baptist persuasion remained unmo- 
lested. Baxter was in prison: Howe was driven into exile: Henry was 
arrested. Two eminent Baptists, with whom Bunyan had been engaged 
in controversy, were in great peril and distress. Danvers was in dan- 
ger of being hanged ; and Kiffin’s grandsons were actually hanged. The 
tradition is that, during those evil days, Bunyan was forced to disguise 
himself as a waggoner, and that he preached to his congregation at Bed- 
ford in a smoke-frock, with a cart-whip in his hand. But soon a great 
change took place. James the Second was at open war with the Church, 
and found it necessary to court the Dissenters. Some of the creatures of 
the government tried to secure the aid of Bunyan. They probably knew 
that he had written in praise of the indulgence of 1672, and therefore 
hoped that he might be equally pleased with the indulgence of 1687. 
But fifteen years of thought, observation, and commerce with the world 
had made him wiser. Nor were the cascs exactly parallel. Charles was 
a professed Protestant : James was a professed Papist. The object of 
Charles’s indulgence was disguised ; the object of James’s indulgence was 
patent. Bunyan was not deceived. Ile exhorted his hearers to prepare 
themselves by fasting and prayer for the danger which menaced their 
civil and religious liberties, and refused even to speak to the courtier who 
came down to remodel the corporation of Bedford, and who, as was 
supposed, had it in charge to offer some municipal dignity to the Bishop 
of the Baptists. 

Bunyan did not live to see the Revolution. In the summer of 1688 he 
undertook to plead the cause of a son with an angry father, and at length 
prevailed on the old man not to disinherit the young one. This good 
work cost the benevolent intercessor his life. Ile had to ride through 
heavy rain. He came drenched to his lodgings on Snow Hill, was seized 
with a violent fever, and died in a few days. He was buried in Bunhill 
Fields ; and the spot where he lies is still regarded by the Nonconformists 
with a feeling which seems scarcely in harmony with the stern spirit of 
their theology. Many Puritans, to whom the respect paid by Roman 
Catholics to the reliques and tombs of saints seemed childish or sinful, are 
said to have begged with their dying breath that their coffins might be 
pee as near as possible to the office of the author of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 

rogress, 

The fame of Bunyan during his life, and during the century which 
followed his death, was indeed great, but was almost entirely confined to 
religious families of the middle and lower classes. Very seldom was he 
during that time, mentioned with respect by any writer of great literary 
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eminence. ' Young coupled his prose with the poetry of the wretched 
D’Urfey. In the Spiritual Quixote, the adventures of Christian are 
ranked with those of Jack the Giant-Killer and John Ilickathrift. Cow- 
ser ventured to praise the great allegorist, but did not venture to name 
1im. It is a significant circumstance that, till a recent period, all the 
numerous editions of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” were evidently meant for 
the cottage and the servants’ hall. The paper, the printing, the plates, 
were all of the meanest description. In general, when the educated 
minority and the common people differ about the merit of a book, the 
opinion of the educated minority finally prevails. The ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” is perhaps the only book about which, after the lapse of a hundred 
bite the educated minority has come over to the opinion of the common 

eople. 

The attempts which have been made to improve and to imitate this 
book are not to be numbered. It has been done into verse: it has been 
done into modern English. ‘‘ The Pilgrimage of Tender Conscience,” 
‘“‘The Pilgrimage of Good Intent,” ‘‘ The Pilgrimage of Seek Truth,” 
‘* The Pilgrimage of Theophilus,” ‘* The Infant Pilgrim,” “ The Hindoo 
Pilgrim,” are among the many feeble copies of the great original. But 
the peculiar glory of Bunyan is that those who most hated his doctrines 
have tried to borrow the help of his genius. A Catholic version of his 
parable may be seen with the head of the Virgin in the title-page. On 
the other hand, those Antinomians for whom his Calvinism is not strong 
enough may study the pilgrimage of Hephzibah, in which nothing will 
be found which can be construed into an admission of free agency and 
universal redemption. But the most extraordinary of all the acts of 
Vandalism by which a fine work of art was ever defaced was committed 
sO late as the year 1853. It was determined to transform the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” into a Tractarian book. The task was not easy : for it was 
necessary to make the two sacraments the most prominent objects in the 
allegory ; and of all Christian theologians, avowed Quakers excepted, 
Bunyan was the one, in whose system the sacraments held the least pro- 
minent place. However, the Wicket Gate became a type of Baptism, 
and the House Beautiful of the Eucharist. The effect of this change is 
such as assuredly the ingenious person who made it never contemplated. 
For, as not a single pilgrim passes through the Wicket Gate in infancy, 
and as Faithful hurries past the House Beautiful without stopping, the 
lesson which the fable in its altered shape teaches, is that none but adults 
ought to be baptised, and that the Eucharist may safely be neglected. 
Nobody would have discovered from the original ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
that the author was not a Peedobaptist. To turn his book into a book 
against Paedobaptism was an achievement reserved for an Anglo-Catholic 
divine. Such blunders must necessarily be committed by every man who 
mutilates parts of a great work, without taking a comprehensive view 


of the whole. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
(FEBRUARY 1856.) 


OLIVER GOLpsMITH, one of the most pleasing English writers of the 
eighteenth century. He was of a Protestant and Saxon family which 
had been long settled in Ireland, and which had, like most other Pro- 
testant and Saxon families, been, in troubled times, harassed and put in 
fear by the native population. His father, Charles Goldsmith, studied 
in the reign of Queen Anne at the diocesan school of Elphin, became 
attached to the daughter of the schoolmaster, married her, took orders, 
and settled at a place called Pallas in the county of Longford. There he 
with difficulty supported his wife and children on what he eould earn, 
partly as a curate and partly as a farmer. 

At Pallas Oliver Goldsmith was born in November 1728. That spot 
was then, for all practical purposes, almost as remote from the busy and 
splendid capital in which his later years were passed, as any clearing in 

pper Canada or any sheep-walk in Australasia now is. Even at this 
day those enthusiasts who venture to make a pilgrimage to the birth- 
place of the poet are forced to perform the latter part of their journey on 
foot. The hamlet lies far from any high road, on a dreary plain which, 
in wet weather, is often a lake. The lanes would break any jaunting 
car to pieces; and there are ruts and sloughs through which the most 
strongly built wheels cannot be dragged. 

While Oliver was still a child, his father was presented to a living 
worth about £200 a year, in the county of Westmeath. The family 
accordingly quitted their cottage in the wilderness for a spacious house 
on a frequented road, near the village of Lissoy. Here the boy was 
taught his letters by a maid-servant, and was sent in his seventh year to 
a village school kept by an old quartermaster on half-pay, who professed 
to teach nothing but reading, writing, and arithmetic, but who had an 
inexhaustible fund of stories about ghosts, banshees, and fairies, about 
the great Rapparee chiefs, Baldearg O’Donnell and galloping Hogan, 
and about the exploits of Peterborough and Stanhope, the surprise of 
Monjuich, and the glorious disaster of Brihuega. This man must have 
been of the Protestant religion ; but he was of the aboriginal race, and 
not only spoke the Irish language, but could pour forth unpremeditated 
Inish verses. Oliver early became, and through life continued to be, a 
passionate admirer of the Irish music, and especially of the compositions 
of Carolan, some of the last notes of whose harp he heard. It ought to 
be added that Oliver, though by birth one of the Englishry, and though 
connected by numerous ties with the Established Church, never showed 
the least sign of that contemptuous antipathy with which, in his days, the 
ruling minority in Ireland too generally regarded the subject majority. 
So far indeed was he from sharing in the opinions and feelings of the 
caste to which he belonged, that he conceived an aversion to the Glorious 
and Immortal Memory, and, even when George the Third was on the 
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throne, maintained that nothing but the restoration of the banished, dynasty 
could save the country. 

From the humble academy kept by the old soldier Goldsmith was re- 
moved in his ninth year. He went to several grammar schools, and 
acquired some knowledge of the ancient languages. His life at this time 
seems to have been far from happy. Ile had, as appears from the 
admirable portrait of him at Knowle, features harsh even to ugliness. 
The small-pox had set its mark on him with more than usual severity. 
His stature was small, and his limbs ill put together. Among boys little 
tenderness is shown to personal defects ; and the ridicule excited by poor 
Oliver’s appearance was heightened by a peculiar simplicity and a disposi- 
tion to blunder which he retained to the last. He became the common 
butt of boys and masters, was pointed at as a fright in the play-ground, 
and flogged as a dunce in the school-room. When he had risen to emi- 
nence, those who had once derided him ransacked their memory for the 
events of his early years, and recited repartees and couplets which had 
dropped from him, and which, though little noticed at the time, were 
supposed, a quarter of a century later, to indicate the powers which pro- 
duced the ‘* Vicar of Wakefield” and the ‘‘ Deserted Village.” 

In his seventeenth year Oliver went up to Trinity College, Dublin, as 
a sizar, The sizars paid nothing for food and tuition, and very little for 
lodging ; but they had to perform some menial services from which they 
have long been relieved. ‘They swept the court: they carried up the 
dinner to the fellows’ table, and changed the plates and poured out the 
ale of the rulers of the society. Goldsmith was quartered, not alone, in 
a garret, on the window of which his name, scrawled by himself, is still 
read with interest.* From such garrets many men of less parts than his 
have made their way to the woolsack or to the episcopal bench. But 
Goldsmith, while he suffercd all the humiliations, threw away all the ad- 
vantages, of his situation. He neglected the studies of the place, stood 
low at the examinations, was turned down to the bottom of his class for 
playing the buffoon in the lecture-room, was severely reprimanded for 
pumping on a constable, and was caned by a brutal tutor for giving a 

all in the attic story of the college to some gay youths and damsels from 
the city. 

While Oliver was leading at Dublin a life divided between squalid dis- 
tress and squalid dissipation, his father died, leaving a mere pittance. 
The youth obtained his bachelor’s degree, and left the university. 
During some time the humble dwelling to which his widowed mother 
had retired was his home. Ile was now in his twenty-first year; it was 
necessary that he should do something ; and his education seemed to 
have fitted him to do nothing but to dress himself in gaudy colours, of 
which he was as fond as a magpie, to take a hand at cards, to sing Irish 
airs, to play the flute, to angle in summer, and to tell ghost stories 
by the fire in winter. Ie tried five or six professions in turn without 
success. He applicd for ordination; but, as he applied in scarlet 
clothes, he was specdily turned out of the episcopal palace. He then 
became tutor in an opulent family, but soon quitted his situation in con- 
sequence of a dispute about play. Then he determined to emigrate to 
America. His relations, with much satisfaction, saw him set out for Cork 
on a good horse with thirty pounds in his pocket. But in six weeks he 


* The glass on which the name is written has, as we are informed by a writer in 
Notes and Queries (2d S. ix. p. 91), been inclosed in a frame and deposited in the 
Manuscript Room of the College Library, where it is still to be seen. 
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came back on a miserable hack, without a penny, and informed his 
mother that the ship in which he had taken his passage, having got a fair 
wind while he was at a party of pleasure, had sailed withouthim. Then 
he resolved to study the law. A generous kinsman advanced fifty pounds. 
With this sum Goldsmith went to Dublin, was enticed into a gaming 
house, and lost every shilling. He then thought of medicine. A small 
pure was made up ; and in his twenty-fourth year he was sent to Edin- 
urgh. At Edinburgh he passed eighteen months in nominal attendance 
on lectures, and picked up some superficial information about chemistry 
and natural history. Thence he went to Leyden, still pretending to study 
physic. He left that celebrated university, the third university at which 
he had resided, in his twenty-seventh year, without a degree, with the 
merest smattering of medical knowledge, and with no property but his 
clothes and his flute. His flute, however, proved a useful friend. He 
rambled on foot through Flanders, France, and Switzerland, playing 
tunes which everywhere set the peasantry dancing, and which often pro- 
cured for him a supper and a bed. He wandered as far as Italy. His 
musical performances, indeed, were not to the taste of the Italians ; but 
he contrived to live on the alms which he obtained at the gates of the 
convents. It should, however, be observed that the stories which he told 
about this part of his life ought to be received with great caution ; for 
strict veracity was never one of his virtues ; and a man who is ordinarily 
inaccurate in narration is likely to be more than ordinarily inaccurate when 
he talks about his own travels, Goldsmith, indeed, was so regardless of 
truth as to assert in print that he was present at a most interesting con- 
versation between Voltaire and Fontenelle, and that this conversation 
took place at Paris. Now it is certain that Voltaire never was within a 
hundred leagues of Paris during the whole time which Goldsmith passed 
on the Continent. 
In 1756 the wanderer landed at Dover, without a shilling, without a 
friend, and without a calling. He had, indeed, if his own unsupported 
evidence may be trusted, obtained from the University of Padua a doctor’s 
degree ; but this dignity proved utterly useless to him. In England his 
flute was not in request : there were no convents ; and he was forced to 
have recourse to a series of desperate expedients. He turned strolling 
player; but his face and figure were ill suited to the boards even of the 
humblest theatre. [Te pounded drugs and ran about London with phials 
for charitable chemists. He joined a swarm of beggars, which made its 
nestin Axe Yard. He was fora time usher of a school, and felt the miseries 
and humiliations of this situation so keenly that he thought it a promotion 
to be permitted to earn his bread as a bookseller’s hack ; but he soon 
found the new yoke more galling than the old one, and was glad to 
become an usher again. He obtained a medical appointment in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company; but the appointment was speedily 
revoked. Why it was revoked we are not told. The subject was one 
on which he never liked to talk. It is probable that he was incompetent 
to perform the duties of the place. Then he presented himself at 
Surgeon’s Hall for examination, as mate to a naval hospital. Even to so 
humble a post he was found unequal. By this time the schoolmaster 
whom he had served for a morsel of food and the third part of a bed was 
no more. Nothing remained but to return to the lowest drudgery of 
literature. Goldsmith took a garret in a miserable court, to which he had 
to climb from the brink of Fleet Ditch by a dizzy ladder of flagstones called 
Breakneck Steps. The court and the ascent have long disappeared ; but 
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old Londoners will remember both.” Here, at thirty, the unlucky 
adventurer sat down to toil like a galley slave. 

In the succeeding six years he sent to the press some things which have 
survived and many which have perished. He produced articles for re- 
views, magazines, and newspapers ; children’s books which, bound in gilt 
paper and adorned with hideous woodcuts, appeared in the window of 
the once far-famed shop at the corner of Saint Paul’s Churchyard ; ** An 
Inquiry into the State of Polite Learning in Europe,” which, though of 
little or no value, is still reprinted among his works ; a ‘‘ Life of Beau 
Nash,” which is not reprinted, though it well deserves to be so;+ a 
superficial and incorrect, but very readable, ‘‘ History of England,” in a 
series of letters purporting to be addressed by a nobleman to his son ; and 
some very lively and amusing ‘‘ Sketches of London Society,” in a series 
of letters purporting to be addressed by a Chinese traveller to his friends. 
All these works were anonymous; but some of them were well known to 
be Goldsmith’s ; and he gradually rose in the estimation of the book- 
sellers for whom he drudged. Ile was, indeed, emphatically a popular 
writer. For accurate research or grave disquisition he was not well 
qualified by nature or by education. Le knew nothing accurately : his 
reading had been desultory ; nor had he meditated deeply on what he 
had read. He had seen much of the world ; but he had noticed and re- 
tained little more of what he had seen than some grotesque incidents and 
characters which had happened to strike his fancy. But, though his 
mind was very scantily stored with materials, he used what materials he 
had in such a way as to produce a wonderful effect. There have been 
many greater writers ; but perhaps no writer was ever more uniformly 
agreeable. IlIis style was always pure and easy, and, on proper occa- 
sions, pointed and energetic. His narratives were always musing, his 
descriptions always picturesque, his humour rich and joyous, yet not 
without an occasional tinge of amiable sadness. About everything that 
he wrote, serious or sportive, there was a certain natural grace and 
decorum, hardly to be expected froma man a great part of whose life had 
been passed among thieves and beggars, street-walkers and merry andrews, 
in those squalid dens which are the reproach of great capitals. 

As his name gradually became known, the circle of his acquaintance 
widened. He was introduced to Johnson, who was then considered as 
the first of living English writers ; to Reynolds, the first of English 
painters ; and to Burke, who had not yet entered parliament, but had 
distinguished himself preatly by his writings and by the eloquence of his 
conversation. With these eminent men Goldsmith became intimate. In 
1763 he was one of the nine original members of that celebrated fraternity 
which has sometimes been called the Literary Club, but which has 
always disclaimed that epithet, and still glories in the simple name of 
The Club. 

By this time Goldsmith had quitted his miserable dwelling at the top 
of Breakneck Steps, and had taken chambers in the more civilised region 


* A gentleman, who states that he has known the neighbourhood for thirty years, 
corrects this account, and informs the present publisher that the Breakneck Steps, 
thirty-two in number, divided into two flights, are still in existence, and that, accord- 
ing to tradition, Goldsmith’s house was not on the steps, but was the first house at the 
7eae of the court, on the left hand, going from the Old Bailey. See Notes and Queries 

ad S. ix. 280). 

; t Mr Black has pointed out that this is inaccurate: the life of Nash has been twice 
reprinted ; once in Mr Prior's edition (val. iii. p. 249), and once in Mr Cunningham's 
edition (vol. iv. p. 35). 
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of the Inns of Court. But he was still often reduced to pitiable shifts, 
Towards the close of 1764 his rent was so long in arrear that his landlady 
one morning called in the help of a sheriff’s officer. The debtor, in great 

erplexity, despatched a messenger to Johnson; and Johnson, always 
riendly, though often surly, sent back the messenger with a guinea, and 
promised to follow speedily. He came, and found that Goldsmith had 
changed the guinea, and was railing at the landlady over a bottle of 
Madeira. Johnson put the cork into the bottle, and entreated his friend 
to consider calmly how money was to be procured. Goldsmith said that 
he had a novel ready for the press. Johnson glanced at the manuscript, 
saw that there were good things in it, took it to a bookseller, sold it for 
4,60, and soon returned with the money. The rent was paid; and the 
sheriff’s officer withdrew. According to one story, Goldsmith gave his 
landlady a sharp reprimand for her treatment of him; according to 
another, he insisted on her joining him ina bowl of punch. — Both stories 
are probably true. The novel which was thus ushered into the world was 
the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.” 

But, before the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield”? appeared in print, came the 
great crisis of Goldsmith’s literary life. In Christmas week, 1764, he 
published a poem, entitled the ‘‘ Traveller.” It was the first work to 
which he had put his name; and it at once raised him to the rank of a 
legitimate English classic. The opinion of the most skilful critics was, 
that nothing finer had appeared in verse since the fourth book of the 
‘*Dunciad.” In one respect the ‘‘ Traveller ” differs from all Goldsmith’s 
other writings. In general his designs were bad, and his execution good. 
In the ‘‘ Traveller,” the execution, though deserving of much praise, is 
far inferior to the design. No philosophical poem, ancient or modern, has 
a plan so noble, and at the same time so simple. An English wanderer, 
seated on a crag among the Alps, near the point where three great 
countries meet, looks down on the boundless prospect, reviews his long 
pilgrimage, recalls the varicties of scenery, of climate, of government, of 
religion, of national character, which he has observed, and comes to the 
conclusion, just or unjust, that our happiness depends little on political 
institutions, and much on the temper and regulation of our own minds. 

While the fourth edition of the ‘‘ Traveller” was on the counters of 
the booksellers, the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” appeared, and rapidly obtained 
a popularity which has lasted down to our own time, and which is likely 
to last as long as our language. The fable is indeed one of the worst that 
ever was constructed. It wants, not merely that probability which ought 
to be found in a tale of common English life, but that consistency which 
ought to be found even in the wildest fiction about witches, giants, and 
fairies. But the earlicr chapters have all the sweetness of pastoral poetry, 
together with all the vivacity of comedy. Moses and his spectacles, the 
vicar and his monogamy, the sharper and his cosmogony, the squire 
proving from Aristotle that relatives are related, Olivia preparing herself 
for the arduous task of converting a rakish lover by studying the contro- 
versy between Robinson Crusoe and Friday, the great ladies with their 
scandal about Sir Tomkyn’s amours and Dr Burdock’s verses, and Mr 
Burchell with his ‘‘ Fudge,” have caused as much harmless mirth as has 
ever been caused by matter packed into so small a number of pages. 
The latter part of the tale is unworthy of the beginning. As we approach 
the catastrophe, the absurdities lie thicker and thicker ; and the gleams 
of ermal become rarer and rarer. 

, . the success which had attended Goldsmith as a novelist emboldened 
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him to try his fortune as a dramatist. He wrote the ‘‘Goodnatured 
Man,” a piece which had a worse fate than it deserved. Garrick refused 
to produce it at Drury Lane. It was acted at Covent Garden in 1768, 
but was coldly received. The author, however, cleared by his benefit 
nights, and by the sale of the copyright, no less than £500, five times as 
much as he had made by the ‘‘ Traveller” and the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield ” 
together. The plot of the ‘‘Goodnatured Man” is, like almost all Gold- 
smith’s plots, very ill constructed. But some passages are exquisitely 
ludicrous ; much more ludicrous, indeed, than suited the taste of the 
town at that time. <A canting, mawkish play, entitled ‘‘ False Delicacy,” 
had just had an immense run, Sentimentality was all the mode. During 
some years, more tears were shed at comedies than at tragedies ; and a 
pleasantry which moved the audience to anything more than a grave 
smile was reprobated as low. It is not strange, therefore, that the very 
best scene in the ‘‘Goodnatured Man,” that in which Miss Richland 
finds her lover attended by the bailiff and the bailiff’s follower in full 
court dresses, should have been mercilessly hissed, and should have been 
omitted after the first night. 

In 1770 appeared the ‘‘ Deserted Village.” In mere diction and 
versification this celebrated poem is fully equal, perhaps superior, to the 
‘* Traveller ;” and it is generally preferred to the ‘‘ Traveller’? by that 
large class of readers who think, with Bayes in the ‘‘ Rehearsal,” that 
the only use of a plan is to bring in fine things. More discerning judges, 
however, while they admire the beauty of the “details, are shocked by 
one unpardonable fault which pervades the whole. The fault we mean, 
is not that theory about wealth and luxury which has so often been cen- 
sured by political economists. The theory is indeed false : but the poem, 
considered merely as a poem, is not necessarily the worse on that account. 
The finest poem in the Latin language, indeed the finest didactic poem 
in any language, was written in defence of the silliest and meanest of all 
systems of natural and moral philosophy. A poet may casily be pardoned 
for reasoning ill; but he cannot be pardoned for describing ill, for ob- 
serving the world in which he lives so carelessly that his portraits bear no 
resemblance to the originals, for exhibiting as copies from real life mon- 
strous combinations of things which never were and never could be found 
together. What would be thought of a painter who should mix August 
and January in one landscape, who should introduce a frozen river into a 
harvest scene? Would it be a sufficient defence of such a picture to 
say that every part was exquisitely coloured, that the green hedges, the 
apple-trees loaded with fruit, the waggons reeling under the yellow 
sheaves, and the sun-burned reapers wiping their foreheads, were very 
fine, and that the ice and the boys sliding were also very fine? Tosuch 
a picture the ‘‘ Deserted Village’? bears a great resemblance. It ismade 
up of incongruous parts. The village in its happy days is a true English 
village. The village in its decay is an Irish village. The felicity and the 
misery which Goldsmith has brought close together belong to two different 
countries ; and to two different stages in the progress of society. He had 
assuredly never seen in his native island such a rural paradise, such a seat 
of plenty, content, and tranquillity, as his ‘‘ Auburn.” He had assuredly 
never seen in England all the inhabitants of such a paradise turned out 
of their homes in one day and forced to emigrate in a body to America, 
The hamlet he had probably seen in Kent ; the ejectment he had pro- 
bably seen in Munster : but, by joining the two, he has produced something 
which never was and never will be seeri in any part of the world. 
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In 1773 Goldsmith tried his chance at Covent Garden with a second 
play, ‘*She Stoops to Conquer.” The manager was not without great 
difficulty induced to bring this piece out. The sentimental comedy still 
reigned; and Goldsmith’s comedies were not sentimental. The ‘‘ Good- 
natured Man’ had been too funny to succeed ; yet, the mirth of the “Good. 
natured Man” was sober when compared with the rich drollery of “She 
he to Conquer,” which is, in truth, art incomparable farce in five acts. 
On this occasion, however, genius triumphed. Pit, boxes, and galleries, 
were in aconstant roar of laughter. If any bigoted admirer of Kelly 
and Cumberland ventured to hiss or groan, he was speedily silenced by 
a general cry of ‘‘turn him out,” or ‘* throw him over.” Two generations 
have since confirmed the verdict which was pronounced on that night. 

While Goldsmith was writing the ‘‘ Deserted Village,” and “She 
Stoops to Conquer,”’ he was employed on works of a very different kind, 
works from which he derived little reputation but much profit. He com- 
piled for the use of schools a ‘‘ History of Rome,” by which he made 
£300, a ‘* History of England,” by which he made £600, a “ History of 
Greece,” for which he received £250, a “ Natural History,” for which 
the booksellers covenanted to pay him 800 guineas. These works he 
produced without any elaborate research, by merely selecting, abridging, 
and translating into his own clear, pure, and flowing language what he 
found in books iwel! known to the world, but too bulky or too dry for 
boys and girls. He committed some strange blunders; for he knew 
nothing with accuracy. Thus in his ‘‘ History of England,” he tells us 
that Naseby is in Yorkshire ; nor did he correct this mistake when the 
book was reprinted. He was very nearly hoaxed into putting into the 
“* History of Greece” an account of a battle between Alexander the 
Great and Montezuma. In his ‘‘ Animated Nature” he relates, with 
faith and with perfect gravity, all the most absurd lies which he could 
find in books of travels about gigantic Patagonians, monkeys that preach 
sermons, nightingales that repeat Jong conversations. ‘‘If he can tell a 
horse from a cow,” said Johnson, ‘‘ that is the extent of his knowledge 
of zoology.” How little Goldsmith was qualified to write about the 
physical sciences is sufficiently proved by two anecdotes. Ile on one 
occasion denied that the sun is longer in the northern than in the 
southern signs. It was vain to cite the authority of Maupertuis. “ Mau- 
pertuis ?” he cried, ‘‘ I understand those matters better than Maupertuis.” 
On another occasion he, in defiance of the evidence of his own senses, 
maintained obstinately, and even angrily, that he chewed his dinner by 
moving his upper jaw. 

Yet, ignorant as Goldsmith was, few writers have done more to make 
the first steps in the laborious road to knowledge easy and pleasant. Flis 
compilations are widely distinguished from the compilations of ordinary 
book-makers. He was a great, perhaps an unequalled, master of the 
arts of selection and condensation. In these respects his histories of 
Rome and of England, and still more his own abridgments of these 
histories, well deserve to be studied. In general nothing is less attractive 
than an epitome : but the epitomes of Goldsmith, even when most concise, 
are always amusing ; and to read them is considered by intelligent chil- 
dren, not as a task, but as a pleasure. 

Goldsmith might now be considered as a prosperous man. He had 
the means of living in comfort, and even in what to one who had so often 
slept in barns and on bulks must have been luxury: His fame was great and 
was constantly rising. Je lived in what was intellectually far the best 
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society of the kingdom, in a society in which no talent or accomplish- 
ment was wanting, and in which the art of conversation was cultivated 
with splendid success. There probably were never four talkers more 
admirable in four different ways than Johnson, Burke, Beauclerk, and 
Garrick ; and Goldsmith was on terms of intimacy with all the four. He 
aspired to share in their colloquial renown ; but never was ambition more 
unfortunate. It may seem strange that a man who wrote with so much 
perspicuity, vivacity, and grace, should have been, whenever he took a 
part in conversation, an empty, noisy, blundering rattle. But on this 
eis the evidence is overwhelming. So extraordinary was the contrast 

etween Goldsmith’s published works and the silly things which he said, 
that Horace Walpole described him as an inspired idiot. ‘ Noll,” said 
Garrick, ‘‘ wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll.” Chamier de- 
clared that it was a hard exercise of faith to believe that so foolish 
a chatterer could have really written the “ Traveller.” Even Boswell 
could say, with contemptuous compassion, that he liked very well 
to hear honest Goldsmith run on. ‘Yes, sir,” said Johnson, ‘‘ but 
he should not like to hear himself.” Minds differ as rivers differ. 
There are transparent and sparkling rivers from which it is delightful 
to drink as they flow; to such rivers the minds of such men as 
Burke and Johnson may be compared. But there are rivers of which 
the water when first drawn is turbid and noisome, but becomes 
pellucid as crystal, and delicious to the taste, if it be suffered to 
stand till it has deposited a sediment ; and such a river is a type of 
the mind of Goldsmith. His first thoughts on every subject were con- 
fused even to absurdity ; but they required only a little time to work 
themselves clear. When he wrote they had that time ; and therefore his 
readers pronounced him a man of genius: but when he talked he talked 
nonsense, and made himself the laughing-stock of his hearers. He was 
painfully sensible of his inferiority in conversation; he felt every failure 
keenly ; yet he had not sufficient judgment and self-command to hold his 
tongue. His animal spirits and vanity were always impelling him to try 
to do the one thing which he could not do. After every attempt he felt 
that he had exposed himself, and writhed with shame and vexation ; yet 
the next moment he began again. 

His associates seem to have regarded him with kindness, which, in 
spite of their admiration of his writings, was not unmixed with contempt. 
In truth, there was in his character much to love, but very little to 
respect. His heart was soft even to weakness: he was so generous that 
he quite forgot to be just : he forgave injuries so readily that he might be 
said to invite them; and was so liberal to beggars that he had nothing 
left for his tailor and his butcher. He was vain, sensual, frivolous, pro- 
fuse, improvident. One vice of a darker shade was imputed to him, 
envy. But there is not the least reason to believe that this bad passion, 
though it sometimes made him wince and utter fretful exclamations, ever 
impelled him to injure by wicked arts the reputation of any of his rivals. 
The truth probably is, that he was not more envious, but merely less 
prudent, than his neighbours. His heart was on his lips. All those 
small jealousies, which are but too common among men of letters, but 
which a man of letters who is also a man of the world does his best to 
conceal, Goldsmith avowed with the simplicity of a child. When he was 
envious, instead of affecting indifference, instead of damning with faint 
praise, instead of doing injuries slily and in the dark, he told everybody 
that he was envious. ‘‘Do not, pray, do not talk of Johnson in such 

ZA 
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terms,” he said to Boswell ; ‘‘you harrow up my yery soul.” George 
Steevens and Cumberland were men far too Moning to say such a thing. 

They would have echoed the praises of the man Whom they envied, and 
then have sent to the newspapers ‘anonymous libels upon him. Both 
what was good and what was bad in Goldsmi<‘h’s chdracter was to his 
associates a perfect security that he would never commit such villany. 

He was neither ill natured enough, nor long headed enough, to be guilty 
of any malicious act which required contrivance and disguise. 

Goldsmith has sometimes been represented as a man of genius, cruelly 
treated by the world, and doomed to struggle with difficulties which at 
last broke his heart. But no representation can be more remote from 
the truth. He did, indeed, go through much sharp misery before he had 
done anything considerable in literature. But, after his name had ap- 

eared on the title-page of the ‘‘ Traveller,” he had none but himself to 
blame for his distresses. His average income, during the last seven years 
of his life, certainly exceeded £400 a year; and £400 a year ranked, 
among the incomes of that day, at least as high as £800 a year would 
rank at present. A single man living in the Temple with £400 a year 
might then be called opulent. Not one in ten of the young gentlemen of 
good families who were studying the law there had so much. But all the 
wealth which Lord Clive had brought from Bengal, and Sir Lawrence 
Dundas from Germany, joined together, would not have sufficed for Gold- 
smith. He spent twice as much as he had. He wore fine clothes, gave 
dinners of several courses, paid court to venal beauties. Fle had also, it 
should be remembered, to the honour of his heart, though not of his head, 
a guinea, or five, or ten, according to the state of his purse, ready for any 
tale of distress, true or false. But it was not in dress or feasting, in pro- 
miscuous amours or promiscuous charities, that his chief expense lay. He 
had been from boyhood a gambler, and at once the most sanguine and the 
most unskilful of gamblers. For a time he put off the day of inevitable 
ruin by temporary expedients. He obtained advances from booksellers, 
by promising to execute works which he never began. But at length this 
source of supply failed. He owed more than pees and he saw no 
hope of extrication from his embarrassments. His spirits and health gave 
way. He was attacked by a nervous fever, which he thought himself 
competent to treat. It would have been happy for him if his medical 
skill had been appreciated as justly by himself as by others. Notwith- 
standing the degree which he pretended to have received at Padua, he 
could pase no patients. ‘‘ I do not practise,” he once said ; ‘‘ 1 make 
it a rule to prescribe only for my friends.” ‘‘ Pray, dear Doctor,” said 
Beauclerk, ‘‘alter your rule; and prescribe only for your enemies.” 
Goldsmith now, in spite of this excellent advice, prescribed for himself. 
The remedy aggravated the malady. The sick man was induced to call 
in real physicians; and they at one time imagined that they had cured the 
disease. Still his weakness and restlessness continued. He could get no 
sleep. He could take no food. ‘‘ You are worse,” said one of his 
medical attendants, ‘‘than you should be from the degree of fever which 
you have, Is your mind at ease?” ‘*No, it is not,” were the last 
recorded words of Oliver Goldsmith. He died on the third of April 
1774, in his forty-sixth year. He was laid in the churchyard of the 
Temple ; but the spot was not marked by any inscription, and is now 
forgotten. The coffin was followed by Burkeand Reynolds. Both these 
on men were sincere mourners, Burke, when he heard of Goldsmith’s 

eath, had burst into a flood of tears. Reynolds had been so much 
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sores by the news that ke had flung aside his brush and palette for 
the day. : ‘8 
A soit time after Goldsmith’s death, a little poem appeared, which 
will, as long as our language lasts, associate the names of his two illus- 
trious friends with his own. It has already been mentioned that he 
sometimes felt keenly the sarcasm which his wild blundering talk brought 
upon him. He was, not long before his last illness, provoked into 
retaliating. He wisely betook himself to his pen; and at that weapon 
he proved himself a match for all his assailants together. Within a 
small compass he drew with a singularly easy and vigorous pencil the 
characters of nine or ten of his intimate associates. Though this little 
work did not receive his last touches, it must always be regarded as a 
masterpiece. It is impossible, however, not to wish that four or five 
likenesses which have no interest for posterity were wanting to that 
noble gallery, and that their places were supplied by sketches of Johnson 
and Gibbon, as happy and vivid as the sketches of Burke and Garrick. 
Some of Goldsmith’s friends and admirers honoured him with a 
cenotaph in Westminster Abbey. Nollekens was the sculptor; and 
Johnson wrote the inscription. It is much to be lamented that Johnson 
did not leave to posterity a more durable and a more valuable memorial 
of his friend. A life of Goldsmith would have been an inestimable 
addition to the Lives of the Poets. No man appreciated Goldsmith's 
writings more justly than Johnson ; no man was better acquainted with 
Goldsmith’s character and habits; and no man was more competent to 
delineate with truth and spirit the peculiarities of a mind in which great 
powers were found in company with great weaknesses. But the lists of 
poe to whose works Johnson was requested by the booksellers to 
urnish prefaces ended with Lyttleton, who died in 1773. The line seems 
to have been drawn expressly for the purpose of excluding the person 
whose portrait would have most fitly closed the series. Goldsmith, how- 
ever, has been fortunate in his biographers. Within a few years his life 
has been written by Mr Prior, by Mr Washington Irving, and by Mr 
Forster. The diligence of Mr Prior deserves great praise; the style of 
Mr Washington Irving is always pleasing ; but the highest place must, 
in justice, be assigned to the eminently interesting work of Mr Forster. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON, one of the most eminent English writers of the 
eighteenth century, was the son of Michael Johnson, who was, at the 
beginning of that century, a magistrate of Lichfield, and a bookéeller of 
great note in the midland counties. Michael’s abilities and attainments 
seem to have been considerable. Ife was so well acquainted with the 
contents of the volumes which he exposed to sale, that the country rectors 
of Staffordshire and Worcestershire thought him an oracle on points of 
learning. Between him and the clergy, indeed, there was a strong reli- 
gious and political sympathy. He was a zealous churchman, and, though 
he had qualified himself for muncipal office by taking the oaths to the 
sovereigns in possession, was to the last a Jacobite in heart. At his 
house, a house which is still pointed out to every traveller who visits 
Lichfield, Samuel was born on the 18th of September 1709. In the 
child, the physical, intellectual, and moral peculiarites which afterwards 
distinguished the man were plainly discernible ; great muscular strength 
clam ata by much awkwardness and many infirmities ; great quick- 
ness of parts, with a morbid propensity to sloth and procrastination; a 
kind and generous heart, with a gloomy and irritable temper. He had 
inherited. from his ancestors a scrofulous taint, which it was beyond the 
power of medicine to remove. His parents were weak enough to believe 
that the royal touch was a specific for this malady, In his third year he 
was taken up to London, inspected by the court surgeon, prayed over by 
the court chaplains, and stroked and presented with a piece of gold by 
(Queen Anne. One of his earliest recollections was that of a stately lady 
in a diamond stomacher and a long black hood. Her hand was applied 
in vain. The boy’s features, which were originally noble and not irregu- 
lar, were distorted by his malady. His cheeks were deeply scarred. He 
lost for a time the sight of one eye; and he saw but very imperfectly 
with the other. But the force of his mind overcame every impediment. 
Indolent as he was, he acquired knowledge with such ease and rapidity 
that at every school to which he was sent he was soon the best scholar. 
From sixteen to eighteen he resided at home, and was left to his own 
devices. He learned much at this time, though his studies were without 
guidance and without plan. He ransacked his father’s shelves, dipped 
into a multitude of books, read what was interesting, and passed over what 
was dull. An ordinary lad would have acquired little or no useful 
knowledge in such a way : but inuch that was dull to ordinary lads was 
interesting to Samuel. He read little Greek : for his proficiency in that 
language was not such that he could take much pleasure in the masters 
of Attic poetry and eloquence. But he had left school a good Latinist ; 
and he soon acquired, in the large and miscellaneous library of which he 
now had the command, an extensive knowledge of Latin literature. That 
Augustan delicacy of taste which is the boast of the great public schools 
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of England he never possessed. But he was early familiar with some 
classical writers who were guite unknown te the best scholars in the sixth 
form at Eton. He was peculiarly attracted by the works of the great 
restorers of learning. Once, while searching for some apples, he found 
a huge folio volume of Petrarch’s works. The name excited his curiosity ; 
and he eagerly devoured hundreds of pages., Indeed, the diction and 
versification of his own Latin compositions show that he had paid at 
least as much attention to modern copies from the antique as to the 
original models. 

While he was thus irregularly educating himself, his family was sink- 
ing into hopeless poverty. Old Michael Johnson was much better 
qualified to pore upon books, and to talk about them, than to trade 
in them, is business declined; his debts increased; it was with 
difficulty that the daily expenses of his household were defrayed. It 
was out of his power to support his son at either university; but 
a wealthy neighbour offered assistance ; and, in reliance on promises 
which proved to be of very little value, Samuel was entered at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. When the young scholar presented himself to the 
rulers of that society, they were amazed not more by his ungainly figure 
and eccentric manners than by the quantity of extensive and curious in- 
formation which he had picked oe during many months of desultory but 
not unprofitable study. On the first day of his residence he surprised his 
teachers by quoting Macrobius ; and one of the most Icarned among them 
declared that he had never known a freshman of equal attainments. 

At Oxford, Johnson resided during about three years. He was poor, 
even to raggedness ; and his appearance excited a mirth and a pity which 
were equally intolerable to his haughty spirit. [le was driven from the 

uadrangle of Christ Church by the sneering looks which the members of 
thet aristocratical society cast at the holes in his shoes. Some charitable 
person placed a new pair at his door; but he spurned them away in a 
fury. Distress made him, not servilc, but reckless and ungovernable. No 
opulent gentleman commoner, panting for one-and-twenty, could have 
treated the academical authorities with more gross disrespect. «The needy 
scholar was generally to be seen under the gate of Pembroke, a gate 
now adorned with his effigy, haranguing a circle of lads, over whom, in 
spite of his tattered gown and dirty linen, his wit and audacity gave him 
an undisputed ascendency. In every mutiny against the discipline of the 
college he was the ringleader. Much was pardoned, however, toa youth 
so highly distinguished by abilities and acquirements. He had early 
made himself known by turning Pope's Messiah into Latin verse. The 
style and rhythm, indeed, were not exactly Virgilian ; but the translation 
found many admirers, and was read with pleasure by Pope himself. 

The time drew near at which Johnson would, in the ordinary course of 
things, have become a Bachelor of Arts: but he was at the end of his 
resources. Those promises of support on which he had relied had not 
been kept. His family could do nothing for him. His debts to Oxford 
tradesmen were small indeed, yet larger than he could pay. In the autumn 
of 1731, he was under the necessity of quitting the university without a 
degree. In the following winter his father died. The old man left buta 
pittance ; and of that pittance almost the whole was appropriated to the 
support of his widow. The property to which Samuel succeeded amounted 
to no more than twenty pounds. 

His life, during the thirty years which followed, was one hard struggle 
with poverty, The misery of that struggle needed no aggravation, but 
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ee 
was “peravated by the sufferings of ‘an unsound bod 
mind.” Before the young man left the university, his hereditary malad 
had broken forth in a singulafly cruel form) He had become an incurabl 
hypochondriac. He said long after that Re had been mad all his life, or 
at least not perfectly sane ; and, in truth, ecoevttricities less strange than 
his have often been thought grounds sufficient for absolviag felons, and for 
Setting aside wills, His grimaces, his gestures, his muttérings, sometimes 
diverted and sometimes terrified people wha did not knowhim. Ata dinner 
table he would, in a fit of absence, stoop down and twitch of a, lady’s shoe. 
He would amaze a drawing-room by suddenly ejaculating a clausé of the 
Lord's Prayer. He would conceive an unintelligible aversion to a parti- 
cular alley, and perform a great circuit rather than see the hateful place. 
He would set his heart on touching every post in the streets through 
which he walked. If by any chance he missed a post, he would go back 
a hundred yards and repair the omission. Under the influence of his 
disease, his senses became morbidly torpid, and his imagination morbidly 
active. At one time he would stand poring on the town clock without being 
able to tell the hour. At another, he would distinctly hear his mother, who 
was many miles off, calling him by his name. But this was not the 
worst. A deep melancholy took possession of him, and gave a dark tinge 
to all his views of human nature and of human destiny. Such wretched- 
ness as he endured has driven many men to shoot themselves or drown 
themselves. But he was under no temptation to commit suicide. He 
was sick of life ; but he was afraid of death ; and he shuddered at every 
sight or sound which reminded him of the inevitable hour. In religion 
he found but little comfort during his Jong and frequent fits of dejection ; 
for his religion partook of his own character. The light from heaven 
shone on him indeed, but not in a direct line, or with its own pure 
splendour. The rays had to struggle through a disturbing medium ; they 
reached him refracted, dulled and discoloured by the thick gloom which 
had settled on his soul; and, though they might be sufficiently clear to 
guide him, were too dim to cheer him. 

With such infirmities of body and mind, this celebrated man was left, 
at two-and-twenty, to fight his way through the world. He remained 
during about five years in the midland counties. At Lichfield, his birth- 
place and his early home, he had inherited some friends and acquired 
others. He was kindly noticed by Henry Hervey, a gay officer of noble 
family, who happened to be quartered there. Gilbert Walmesley, 
registrar of the ecclesiastical court of the diocese, a man of distinguished 
parts, learning, and knowledge of the world, did himself honour by 
patronising the young adventurer, whose repulsive person, unpolished 
manners, and squalid garb moved many of the petty aristocracy of the 
neighbourhood to laughter or to disgust. At Lichfield, however, John- 
gon could find no way of earning a livelihood. Ile became usher of a 
‘Yrammar school in Leicestershire ; he resided as a humble companion in 
the house of a country gentleman ; but a life of dependence was insup- 

“portable to his haughty spirit. He repaired to Birmingham, and there 
earned a few guineas by literary drudgery. In that town he printed a 
translation, little noticed at the time, and long forgotten, of a Latin book 
about Abyssinia. He then put forth proposals for publishing by subscrip- 

_tion the poems of Politian, with notes containing a history of modern 
Latin Yerse : but subscriptions did not come in; and the volume never 


ap d. 
n While leading this vagrant and miserable life, Johnson fell in love, 
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The object of his aaa was Mis Elizabeth Porter, a widow whe had 

. »children as old as himself. To ordinary spectators, the lady appémred to 
be a short, fat, coatse woman, painted half an inch thick, dressed in 
gaudy colours, and fond of exhibiting provincial airs and graces which 
were not exactly those of the Queensberrys and Lepels. To Johnson, 
however, whosg passions were strong, whose eyesight was too weak to 
distinguish ceruse from natural bloom, and who had seldom or never been 
in the same room with a woman of real fashion, his Titty, as he called 
her, was the most beautiful, graceful, and accomplished of her sex. That 
his admiration was unfeigned cannot be doubted ; for she was as poor as 
himself. She a¢cepted, with a readiness which did her little honour, the 
addresses of a suitor who might have been her son. The marriage, how- 
ever, in spite of occasional wranglings, proved happier than might have 
been expected. The lover continued to be under the illusions of the 
wedding-day till the lady died in her sixty-fourth year. On her monu- 
ment he placed an inscription extolling the charms of her person and of 
her mannets; and when, long after her decease, he had occasion to 
mention her, he exclaimed, with a tenderness half ludicrous, half pathetic, 
‘* Pretty creature !” 

His marriage made it necessary for him to exert himself more strenu- 
ously than he had hitherto done. He took a house in the neighbourhood. 
of his native town, and advertised for pupils. But eighteen months passed 
away ; and only three pupils came to his academy. Indeed, his appear- 
ance was so strange, and his temper so violent, that his schoolroom must 
have resembled an ogre’s den. Nor was the tawdry painted grandmother’ 
whom he called his Titty well qualified to make provision for the comfort 
of young gentlemen. David Garrick, who was one of the pupils, used, 
many years later, to throw the best company of London into con- 
vulsions of laughter by mimicking the endearments of this extraordinary 
pair. 

At length Johnson, in the twenty-eiglith year of his age, determined to 
seek his fortune in the capital as a literary adventurer. Ile set out with 
a few guineas, three acts of the tragedy of Irene in manuscript, and two 
or three Ictters of introduction from his friend Walmesley. 

Never, since literature became a calling in England, hadjit been a less 
gainful calling than at the time when Johnson took up his residence in 
London. In the preceding generation a writer of eminent merit was 
sure to be munificently rewarded by the government. The least that he 
could expect was a pension or a sinccute place; and, if he showed any 
aptitude for politics, he might hope to be a member of parliament, a lord 
of the treasury, an ambassador, a secretary of state. vt would be easy, 
on the other hand, to name several writers of the nineteenth cenfuxy of 
whom the least successful has received forty thousand pounds from the 
booksellers. But Johnson entered on his vocation in the most dreary 
part of the dreary interval which separated two ages of prosperity. Litera- 
ture had ceased to flourish under the patronage of the great, and had not 
begun to flourish under the patronage of the public. One man of letters, 
indeed, Pope, had acquired by his pen what was then considered as a — 
handsome fortune, and lived on a footing of equality with nobles and 
ministers of state. But this was a solitary exception. Even an author 
whose reputation was established, and whose works were popular, such 
an author as Thomson, whose Seasons were in every library, such an 
author as Fielding, whose Pasquin had had a greater run than any drama 
since The Beggar’s Opera, was sometimes glad to obtain, by pawning hig 
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best coat, the means of dining..on tripe at a cookshop underground, 
where he could wipe his hands, after his greasy meal, on the back of a 
Newfoundland dog. It is easy, therefore, to imagine what humiliations 
and privations must have awaited the novice who had still to earn a name. 
One of the publishers to whom Johnson applied for employment measured 
with a scornful eye that athletic though uncouth frame, and exclaimed, 
‘*'You had better get a porter’s knot, and carry trunks.” Noe was the 
advice bad ; for a porter was likely to be as plentifully fed, and as com- 
fortably lodged, as a poet. 

Some time appears to have elapsed before Johnson was able to form 
any literary connection from which he could expect more than bread for 
the day which was passing over him. He never forgot the generosity 
with which Hervey, who was now residing in London, relieved his 
wants during this time of trial. ‘‘ Harry Hervey,” said the old philo- 
sopher many years later, ‘‘ was a vicious man ; but he was very kind to 
me. If you call a dog Hervey I shall love him.” At Hervey’s table 
Johnson sometimes enjoyed feasts which were made more agreeable by 
contrast. But in general he dined, and thought that he dined well, on 
sixpenny worth of meat, and a pennyworth of bread, at an alehouse near 
Drury Lane. 

The effect of the privations and sufferings which he endured at this 
time was discernible to the last in his temper and his deportment. His 
manners had never been courtly. They now became almost savage. 
Being frequently under the necessity of wearing shabby coats and dirty 
shirts, he became a confirmed sloven. Being often very hungry when he 
sat down to his meals, he contracted a habit of eating with ravenous 
preediness. Even to the end of his life, and even at the tables of the 
great, the sight of food affected him as it affects wild beasts and birds of 

rey. His taste in cookery, formed in subterranean ordinaries and 
alamode beefshops, was far from delicate. Whenever he was so for- 
tunate as to have near him a hare that had been kept too long, or a meat 

ie made with rancid butter, he gorged himself with such violence that 
fis veins swelled, and the moisture broke out on his forehead. The 
affronts which his poverty emboldened stupid and low-minded men to 
offer to him would have broken a mean spirit into sycophancy, but made 
him rude even to ferocity. Unhappily the insolence which, while it was 
defensive, was pardonable, and in some sense respectable, accompanied 
him into societies where he was treated with courtesy and kindness. He 
was repeatedly provoked into striking those who had taken liberties 
with him. All the sufferers, however, were wise enough to abstain from 
talking about their beatings, except Osborne, the most rapacious and 
brutal of booksellers, who proclaimed everywhere that he had been 
knocked down by the huge fellow whom he had hired to puff the 
Harleian Library. . 

About a year after Johnson had begun to reside in London, he was for- 
tunate enough to obtain regular employment from Cave, an enterprising 
and intelligent bookseller, who was proprietor and editor of the ‘‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.” That journal, just entering on the ninth year of its 
Jong existence, was the only periodical work in the kingdom which then 
had what would now be called a large circulation. It was, indeed, the 
-chief source of parliamentary intelligence. It was not then safe, even 
during a recess, to publish an account of the proceedings of either House 
without some disguise. Cave, however, ventured to entertain his readers 
with what he called ‘‘ Reports of the Debates of the Senate of Lilliput,” 
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France was Blefuscu ; London was Miklendo : pounds were sprugs : the 
Duke of Newcastle was the Nardac secretary of State: Lord Hardwicke 
was the Hurgo Hickrad: and William Pulteney was Wingul Pulnub. 
To write the speeches was, during several years, the business of Johnson. 
He was generally furnished with notes, meagre indeed, and inaccurate, 
of what had been said; but sometimes he had to find arguments and 
eloquencé both for the ministry and for the opposition. He was himself 
a Tory, not from rational conviction—for his serious opinion was that one 
form of government was just as good or as bad as another—but from mere 

assion, such as inflamed the Capulets against the Montagues, or the 

Iues of the Roman circus against the Greens. In his infancy he had 

heard so much talk about the villanies of the Whigs, and the dangers of 
the Church, that he had become a furious partisan when he could scarcely 
speak. Before he was three he had insisted on being taken to hear 
Sacheverell preach at Lichfield Cathedral, and had listened to the sermon 
with as much respect, and probably with as much intelligence, as any 
Staffordshire squire in the congregation. The work which had been begun 
in the nursery had been completed by the university. Oxford, when Ton: 
son resided there, was the most Jacobitical place in England ; and Pem- 
broke was one of the most Jacobital colleges in Oxford. The prejudices 
which he brought up to London were scarcely less absurd than those of 
his own Tom Tempest. Charles I}. and James II. were two of the best 
kings that ever reigned. Laud, a poor creature who never did, said, or 
wrote anything indicating more than the ordinary capacity of an old 
woman, was a prodigy of parts and learning over whose tomb Art and 
Genius still continued to weep. Jlampden deserved no more honourable 
name than that of ‘‘the zealot of rebellion.” Even the ship money, con- 
demned not less decidedly by Falkland and Clarendon than by the bit- 
terest Roundheads, Johnson would not pronounce to have heen an uncon- 
stitutional impost. Under a government, the mildest that had ever been 
known in the world—under a government, which allowed to the people an 
unprecedented liberty of speech and action—he fancied that he was a 
slave ; he assailed the ministry with obloquy which refuted itself, and re- 
gretted the lost freedom and happiness of those golden days in which a 
writer who had taken but one-tenth part of the license allowed to him 
would have been pilloried, mangled with the shears, whipped at the cart’s 
tail, and flung into a noisome dungeon to die. Ile hated dissenters and 
stockjobbers, the excise and the army, septennial parliaments, and con- 
tinental connections. He long had an aversion to the Scotch, an aversion 
of which he could not remember the commencement, but which, he 
owned, had probably originated in his abhorrence of the conduct of the 
nation during the Great Rebellion. It is easy to guess in what manner 
debates on great party questions were likely to be reported by a man whose 
judgment was so much disordered by party spirit. A show of fairness 
was indeed necessary to the prosperity of the Magazine. But Johnson 
long afterwards owned that, though he had saved appearances, he had 
taken care that the Whig dogs should not have the best of it ; and, in 
fact, every passage which has lived, every passage which bears the marks 
of his higher faculties, is put into the mouth of some member of the 
opposition. 

A few weeks after Johnson had entered on these obscure labours, he 
ublished a work which at once placed him high among the writers of 
is age. It is probable that what he had suffered during his first year in 

London had often reminded him of some parts of that noble poem in 
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which Juvenal had described the misery and degradation of a needy man 
of letters, lodged among the pigeons’ nests in the tottering garrets which 
overhung the streets of Rome. Pope’s admirable imitations of Horace’s 
Satires and Epistles had recently appeared, were in every hand, and were 
by many readers thought superior to the originals. What Pope had done 
for Horace, Johnson aspired to do for Juvenal. The enterprise was bold 
and yet judicious. Far between Johnson and Juvenal there was much in 
common, much more certainly than between Pope and Horace. 

‘ Johnson’s London appeared without his name in May 1738. He re- 
ceived only ten guineas for this stately and vigorous poem ; but the sale 
was rapid, and the success complete. <A second edition was required 
within a week. Those small critics who are always desirous te lower 
established reputations ran about proclaiming that the anonymous satirist 
was superior to Pope in Pope’s own peculiar department of literature. It 
ought to be remembered, to the honour of Pope, that he joined heartily 
in the applause with which the appearance of a rival genius was wel- 
comed. He made inquiries about the author of London. Such a man, 
he said, could not long be concealed. The name was soon discovered 3 
and Pope, with great kindness, exerted himself to obtain an academical 
degree and the mastership of a grammar school for the poor young poet. 
The attempt failed ; and Johnson remained a bookseller’s hack. 

It does not appear that these two men, the most eminent writer of the 
generation which was going out, and the most eminent writer of the 
generation which was coming in, ever saw each other. They lived in 
very different circles, one surrounded by dukes and earls, the other by 
starving pamphleteers and index makers. Among Johnson’s associates at 
this time may be mentioned Boyse, who, when his shirts were pledged, 
scrawled Latin verses sitting up in bed with his arms through two holes 
in his blanket ; who composcd very respectable sacred poetry when he 
was sober ; and who was at last run over by a hackney coach when he 
was drunk: Hoole, surnamed the metaphysical tailor, who, instead of 
attending to his measures, used to trace geometrical diagrams on the 
board where he sate cross-legged ; and the penitent impostor, George 
Psalmanazar, who, after poring all day, in a humble lodging, on the folios 
of Jewish rabbis and Christian fathers, indulged himself at night with 
literary and theological conversation at an alehouse in the city. But the 
most remarkable of the persons with whom at this time Johnson con- 
sorted was Richard Savage, an earl’s son, a shoemaker’s apprentice, who 
had seen life in all its forms, who had feasted among blue ribands in Saint 
James’s Square, and had lain with fifty pounds’ weight of iron on his legs 
in the condemned ward of Newgate. This man had, after many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, sunk at last into abject and hopeless poverty. His pen 
had failed him. His patrons had been taken away by death, or estranged 
by the riotous profusion with which he squandered their bounty, and the 
ungrateful insolence with which he rejected their advice. He now lived 
by begging. He dined on venison and champagne whenever he had been 
so fortunate as to borrow a guinea. If his questing had been unsuccessful, 
he appeased the rage of hunger with some scraps of broken meat, and 
Jay down to rest under the Piazza of Covent Garden in warm weather, 
and, in cold weather, as near as he could get to the furnace of a glass 
house. Yet, in his misery, he was still an agreeable companion, He 
had an inexhaustible store of anecdotes about that gay and brilliant 
world from which he was now an outcast. We had observed the great 
men of both parties in hours of careless relaxation, had seen the leaders 
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of opposition without the mask of patrotism, and had heard the prime 
minister roar with laughter and tell stories not over decent. During some 
months Savage lived in the closest familiarity with Johnson ; and then 
the friends parted, not without tears. Johnson remained in London to 
drudge for Cave. Savage went to the West of England, lived there as 
he had lived everywhere, and in 1743, died, penniless and heart-broken, 
in Bristol gaol. 

Soon after his death, while the public curiosity was stronply excited 
about his extraordinary character, and his not less extraordinary adven- 
tures, a life of him appeared widely different from the catchpenny lives 
of eminent men which were then a staple article of manufacture in Grub 
Street. The style was indeed deficient in ease and variety ; and the 
writer was evidently too partial to the Latin element of our language. 
But the little work, with all its faults, was a masterpiece. No finer 
specimen of literary biography existed in any language, living or dead ; 
and a discerning critic might have confidently predicted that the author 
was destined to be the founder of a new school of English eloquence. 

The life of Savage was anonymous; but it was well known in literary 
circles that Johnson was the writer. During the three years which fol- 
lowed, he produced no important work ; but he was not, and indeed 
could not be, idle. The fame of his abilities and learning continued to 
grow. Warburton pronounced him a man of parts and genius; and the 
praise of Warburton was then no light thing. Such was Johnson’s 
reputation that, in 1747, several eminent booksellers combined to eniploy 
him in the arduous work of preparing a Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, in two folio volumes. The sum which they agreed to pay him was 
only fifteen hundred guineas ; and out of this sum he had to pay several 
poor men of letters who assisted him in the humbler parts of his task. 

The prospectus of the Dictionary he addressed to the Earl of Chester- 
field. Chesterfield had long been celebrated for the politeness of his 
manners, the brilliancy of his wit, and the delicacy of his taste. He was 
acknowledged to be the finest speaker in the House of Lords, He had 
recently governed Ireland, at a momentous conjuncture, with eminent 
firmness, wisdom, and humanity; and he had since become Secretary of 
State. He received Johnson’s homage with the most winning affability, 
and requited it with a few guineas, bestowed doubtless in a very grace- 
ful manner, but was by no means desirous to see all his carpets blackened 
with the London mud, and his soups and wines thrown to right and left 
over the gowns of fine ladies and the waistcoats of fine gentlemen, by an 
absent, awkward scholar, who gave strange starts and uttered strange 
growls, who dressed like a scarecrow, and ate like a cormorant. During 
some time Johnson continued to call on his patron, but after being re- 
peatedly told by the porter that his lordship was not at home, took the 
hint, and ceased to present himself at the inhospitable door. 

Johnson had flattered himself that he should have completed his 
Dictionary by the end of 1750; but it was not till 1755 that he at length 
gave his huge volumes to the world. During the seven years which he 
passed in the drudgery of penning definitions and marking quotations for 
transcription, he sought for relaxation in literary labour of a more agree- 
able kind. In 1749 he published the Vanity of Human Wishes, an ex- 
cellent imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal. It is in truth not easy 
to say whether the palm belongs to the ancient or to the modern poet. 
The couplets in which the fall of Wolsey is described, though lofty and 
sonorous, are feeble when compared with the wonderful lines which 
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bring before us all Rome in tumult on the day of the fall of Sejanus, the 
laurels on the doorposts, the white bull stalking towards the Capitol, the 
statues rolling down from their pedestals, the flatterers of the disgraced 
minister running to see him dragged with a hook through the streets, and 
to have a kick at his carcase before it is hurled into the Tiber. It must 
be owned too that in the concluding passage the Christian moralist has 
not made the most of his advantages, and has fallen decidedly short of 
the sublimity of his Pagan model. On the other hand, Juvenal’s Hanni- 
bal must yield to Johnson’s Charles ; and Johnson’s vigorous and pathetic 
enumeration of the miseries of a literary life must be allowed to be supe- 
rior to Juvenal’s lamentation over the fate of Demosthenes and Cicero. 

For the copyright of the Vanity of Human Wishes Johnson received 
only fifteen guineas. 

A few days after the publication of this poem, his tragedy, begun many 
years before, was brought on the stage. His pupil, David Garrick, had, 
in 1741, made his appearance on a humble stage in Goodman’s Fields, 
had at once risen to the first place among actors, and was now, after 
several years of almost uninterrupted success, manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre. The relation between him and his old preceptor was of a very 
singular kind. They repelled each other strongly, and yet attracted each 
other strongly. Nature had made them of very different clay ; and cir- 
cumstances had fully brought out the natural peculiarities of both. Sud- 
den prosperity had turned Garrick’s head. Continued adversity had 
soured Johnson’s temper. arian saw with more envy than became so 
great a man the villa, the plate, the china, the Brussels carpet, which the 
little mimic had got by repeating, with grimaces and gesticulations, what 
wiser men had written; and the exquisitely sensitive vanity of Garrick 
was galled by the thought that, while all the rest of the world was ap- 
plauding him, he could obtain from one morose cynic, whose opinion it 
was impossible to despise, scarcely any compliment not acidulated with 
scom. Yet the two Lichfield men had so many early recollections in 
common, and sympathised with each other on so many points on which they 
sympathised with nobody else in the vast population of the capital, that, 
though the master was often provoked by the monkey-like impertinence 
of the pupil, and the pupil by the bearish rudeness of the master, they 
remained friends till they were parted by death. Garrick now brought 
Irene out, with alterations sufficient to displease the author, yet not suffi- 
cient to make the piece pleasing to the audience. The public, however, 
listened with little emotion, but with much civility, to five acts of mono- 
tonous declamation. After nine representations the play was withdrawn. 
It is, indeed, altogether unsuited to the stage, and, even when perused in 
the closet, will be found hardly worthy of the author. He had not the 
slightest notion of what blank verse should be. A change in the last 
syllable of every other line would make the versification of the Vanity of 
Human Wishes closely resemble the versification of Irene. The poet, 
however, cleared, by his benefit nights, and by the sale of the copyright 
of his tragedy, about three hundred pounds, then a great sum in his 
estimation. 

About a year after the representation of Irene, he began to publish a 
series of short essays on morals, manners, and literature. This species of 
composition had been brought into fashion by the success of the Tatler, 
and by the still more brilliant success of the Spectator. A crowd of small 
writers had vainly attempted to rival Addison. The Lay Monastery, the 
Censor, the Freethinker, the Plain Dealer, the Champion, and other 
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works of the same kind, had had their short day. None of them had ob- 
tained a permanent place in our literature ; and they are now to be found 
only in the libraries of the curious. At length Johnson undertook the 
adventure in which so many aspirants had failed. In the thirty-sixth 
year after the appearance of the last number of the Spectator appeared 
the first number of the Rambler. From March 1750 to March 1752 this 
paper continued to come out every Tuesday and Saturday. 

rom the first the Rambler was enthusiastically admired by a few 
eminent men. Richardson, when only five numbers had appeared, pro- 
nounced it equal, if not superior, to the Spectator. Young and Hartley 
expressed their approbation not less warmly. Bubb Doddington, among 
whose many faults indifference to the claims of genius and learning can- 
not be reckoned, solicited the acquaintance of the writer. In conse- 
quence probably of the good offices of Doddington, who was then the 
confidential adviser of Prince Frederic, two of his Royal Highness’s 
yentlemen carried a gracious message to the printing office, and ordered 
seven copies for Leicester House. But these overtures seem to have been 
very coldly received. Johnson had had enough of the patronage of the 
great to last him all his life, and was not disposed to haunt any other 
door as he‘had haunted the door of Chesterfield. 

By the public the Rambler was at first very coldly received. Though 
the price of a number was only twepence, the sale did not amount to 
five hundred. The profits were therefore very small. But as soon 
as the flying leaves were collected and reprinted they became popular. 
The author lived to see thirteen thousand copies spread over Eng- 
land alone. Separate editions were published for the Séotch and Irish 
markets. A large party pronounced the style perfect, so absolutely per- 
fect that in some essays it would be impossible for the writer himself to 
alter a single word for the better. Another party, not less numerous, 
vehemently accused him of having corrupted the purity of the English 
tongue. The best critics admitted that his diction was too monotonous, 
too obviously artificial, and now and then turgid even to absurdity. But 
they did justice to the acuteness of his observations on morals and man- 
ners, to the constant precision and frequent brilliancy of his language, to 
the weighty and magnificent eloquence of many serious passages, and to 
the solemn yet pleasing humour of some of the lighter papers. On the 
question of precedence betwcen Addison and Johnson, a question which, 
seventy years ago, was much disputed, posterity has pronounced a deci- 
sion from which there is no appeal. Sir Roger, his chaplain and his 
butler, Will Wimble and Will Honeycomb, the Vision of Mirza, the 
Journal of the Retired Citizen, the Everlasting Club, the Dunmow Fitch, 
tne Lovesof Hilpah and Shalum, the Visit to the Exchange, and the Visit 
to the Abbey, are known to everybody. But many men and women, 
even of highly cultivated minds, are unacquainted with Squire Bluster 
and Mrs Busy, Quisquilius and Venustulus, the Allegory of Wit and 
Learning, the Chronicle of the Revolutions of a Garret, and the sad fate 
of Aningait and Ajut. 

The last Rambler was written in a sad and gloomy hour. Mrs Johnson 
had been given over by the physicians. Three days later she died. She 
left her husband almost broken-hearted. Many people had been sur- 
prised to see a man of his genius and learning stooping to every drudgery, 
and denying himself almost every comfort, for the purpose of supplying a 
silly, affected old woman with superfluities, which she accepted with but 
little gratitude. But all his affection had been concentrated on her, 
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He had neither brother nor sister, neither son nor daughter. To him 
she was beautiful as the Gunnings, and witty as Lady Mary. Her 
opinion of his writings was more important to him than the voice of the 
pit of Drury Lane Theatre or the judgment of the Monthly Review. 
The chief support which had sustained him through the most arduous 
labour of his life was the hope that she would enjoy the fame and the 
profit which he anticipated from his Dictionary. She was gone; and in 
that vast labyrinth of streets, peopled by eight hundrefl thousand human 
beings, he was alone. Yet it was necessary for him to set himself, as he 
expressed (it, doggedly to work. After three more laborious years, the 
Dictionary was at length complete. 

It had been generally supposed that this great work would be dedi- 
cated to the eloquent and accomplished nobleman to whom the pro- 
spectus had been addressed. He well knew the value of such a compli- 
ment; and therefore, when the day of publication drew near, he exerted 
himself to soothe, by a show of zealous and at the same time of delicate 
and judicious kindness, the pride which he had so cruelly wounded. 
Since the Ramblers had ceased to appear, the town had been entertained 
by a journal called the World, to which many men of high rank and 
fashion contributed. In two successive numbers of the World the Dic- 
tionary was, to use the modern phrase, puffed with wonderful skill. The 
writings of Johnson were warmly praised. It was proposed that he 
should be invested with the authority of a Dictator, nay, of a Pope, over 
our language, and that his decisions about the meaning and the spelling 
of words should be received as final. Elis two folios, it was said, would 
of course be bought by everybody who could afford to buy them. It was 
soon known that these papers were written by Chesterfield. But the 
just resentment of Johnson was not to be so appeased. In a letter written 
with singular energy and dignity of thought and language, he repelled the 
tardy advances of his patron. The Dictionary came forth without a 
dedication. In the preface the author truly declared that he owed 
nothing to the great, and described the difficulties with which he had 
been left to struggle so forcibly and pathetically that the ablest and most 
malevolent of all the enemies of his fame, Horne Tooke, never could read 
that passage without tears. 

The public, on this occasion, did Johnson full justice, and something 
more than justice. The best lexicographer may well be content if his 
aa ae are received by the world with cold esteem. But Johnson's 

ictionary was hailed with an enthusiasm such as no similar work has 
ever excited. It was indeed the first dictionary which could be read with 
pleasure. The definitions show so much acuteness of thought and com- 
mand of language, and the passages quoted from poets, divines, and 
philosophers are so skilfully selected, that a leisure hour may always be 
very agreeably spent in turning over the pages. The faults of the book 
resolve themselves, for the most part, into one great fault. Johnson was 
a wretched etymologist. He knew little or nothing of any Teutonic 
language except English, which indeed, as he wrote it, was scarcely a 
Teutonic language ; and thus he was absolutely at the mercy of Junius 
and Skinner. 

The Dictionary, though it raised Johnson’s fame, added nothing to his 
pecuniary means. The fifteen hundred guineas which the booksellers had 
agreed to pay him had been advanced and spent before the last sheets issued 
from the press. It is painful to relate that, twice in the course of the 
year which followed the publication of this great work, he was arrested 
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and carried to spunging-houses, and that he was twice indebted for his 
liberty to his excellent friend Richardson. It was still necessary for the 
man who had been formally saluted by the highest authority as Dictator 
of the English language to supply his wants by constant toil. He 
abridged his Dictionary. He proposed to bring out an edition of Shak- 
speare by subscription ; and many subscribers sent in their names, and 
laid down their money ; but he soon found the task so little to his taste 
that he turned to more attractive employments. He contributed many 
papers to a new monthly journal, which was called the Literary Maga- 
zine. Few of these papers have much interest ; but among them was the 
very best thing that he ever wrote, a masterpiece both of reasoning and 
of satirical pleasantry, the review of Jenyns’s Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil. 

In the spring of 1758 Johnson put forth the first of a series of essays, 
entitled the Idler. During two years these essays continued to appear 
weekly. They were eagerly read, widely circulated, and indeed, impu- 
dently pepe while they were still in the original form, and had a large 
sale when collected into volumes. The Idler may be described as a 
second part of the Rambler, somewhat livelier and somewhat weaker 
than the first part. 

While Johnson was busied with his Idlers, his mother, who had accom- 
plished her ninetieth year, died at Lichfield. It was long since he had 
seen her; but he had not failed to contribute Targely, out of his small 
means, to her comfort. In order to defray the charges of her funeral, and 
to pay some debts which she had left, he wrote a little book in a single 
weck, and sent off the sheets to the press without reading them over. A 
hundred pounds were paid him for the copyright ; and the purchasers 
had great cause to be pleased with their bargain ; for the book was Rasselas. 

The success of Rasselas was great, though such ladies as Miss Lydia 
Languish must have been grievously disappointed when they found that 
the new volume from the circulating library was little more than a disser- 
tation on the author’s favourite theme, the Vanity of Human Wishes ; 
that the Prince of Abyssinia was without a mistress, and the princess with- 
out a lover ; and that the story sct the hero and the heroine down exactly 
where it had taken them up. ‘The style was the subject of much eager 
controversy. The Monthly Review and the Critical Revicw took different 
sides. Many readers pronounced the writer a pompous pedant, who would 
never use a word of two syllables where it was possible to use a word of 
six, and who could not make a waiting woman relate her adventures 
without balancing every noun with another noun, and every epithet with 
another epithet. Another party, not less zealous, cited with delight 
numerous passages in which weighty meaning was expressed with accu- 
racy and illustrated with splendour. And both the censure and the praise 
were merited. 

About the plan of Rasselas little was said by the critics; and yet the 
faults of the plan might seem to invite severe criticism. Johnson has 
frequently blamed Shakspeare for neglecting the proprieties of time and 
place, and for ascribing to one age or nation the manners and opinions of 
another. Yet Shakspeare has not sinned in this way more grievously than 
Johnson. Rasselas and Imlac, Nekayahand Pekuah, are evidently meant 
to be Abyssinians of the eighteenth century : for the Europe which Imlac 
describes is the Europe of the eighteenth century ; and the inmates of the 
Happy Valley talk familiarly of that law of gravitation which Newton 
discovered, and which was not fully received even at Cambridge till the 
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eighteenth century. What a real company of Abyssinians would have 
been may be learned from Bruce’s Travels. But Johnson, not content 
with turning filthy savages, ignorant of their letters, and gorged with raw 
steaks cut from living cows, into philosophers as eloquent and enlightened 
as himself or his friend Burke, and into ladies as highly accomplished as 
Mrs Lennox or Mrs Sheridan, transferred the whole domestic system of 
England to Egypt. Into a land of harems, a land of polygamy, a land 
where women are married without ever being seen, he introduced the 
flirtations and jealousies of our ball-rooms. In a Jand where there is 
boundless liberty of divorce, wedlock is described as the indissoluble 
compact. ‘‘ A youth and maiden meeting by chance, or brought together 
by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, go home, and dream 
of each other. Such,” says Rasselas, ‘‘is the common process of mar- 
riage.” Such it may have been, and may still be, in London, but as- 
suredly not at Cairo. A writer who was guilty of such improprieties had 
little right to blame the poet who made Hector quote Aristotle, and 
naga Julio Romano as flourishing in the days of the oracle of 
Delphi. 

By such exertions as have been described, Johnson supported himself 

till the year 1762. In that year a great change in his circumstances took 

lace. Hehad froma child been an enemy of the reigning dynasty. His 
Facobite prejudices had been exhibited with little disguise both in his 
works and in his conversation. Even in his massy and elaborate Dic- 
tionary, he had, with a strange want of taste and judgment, inserted 
bitter and contumelious reflections on the Whig party. The excise, which 
was a favourite resource of Whig financiers, he had designated as a hate- 
ful tax. He had railed against the commissioners of excise in language 
so coarse that they had seriously thought of prosecuting him. He had 
with difficulty been prevented from holding up the Lord Privy Seal by 
name as an example of the meaning of the word ‘‘ renegade.” A pension 
he had defined as pay given to a state hireling to betray his country ; a 
pensioner as a slave of state hired by a stipend to obey a master. It 
seemed unlikely that the author of these definitions would himself be 
pensioned. But that was a time of wonders. George the Third had 
ascended the throne ; and had, in the course of a few months, disgusted 
many of the old friends and conciliated many of the old enemies of his 
house. The city was becoming mutinous. Oxford was becoming loyal. 
Cavendishes and Bentincks were murmuring. Somersets and Wyndhams 
were hastening to kiss hands. The head of the treasury was now Lord 
Bute, who was a Tory, and could have no objection to Johnson’s Toryism. 
Bute wished to be thought a patron of men of letters ; and Johnson was 
one of the most eminent and one of the most needy men of letters in 
Europe. A pension of three hundred a year was graciously offered, and 
with very little hesitation accepted. 

This event produced a change in Johnson’s whole way of life. For the 
first time since his boyhood he no longer fclt the daily goad urging him 
to the daily toil, He was at liberty, after thirty years of anxiety and 
drudgery, to indulge his constitutional indolence, to lie in bed till two in 
the afternoon, and to sit up talking till four in the morning, without fear- 
ing either the printer’s devil or the sheriff s officer. 

One laborious task indeed he had bound himself to perform. He had 
received large subscriptions for his promised edition of Shakspeare ; he 
had lived on those subscriptions during some years : and he could not 
without disgrace omit to perform his part of the contract. Ilis friends 
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repeatedly exhorted him to make an effort ; and he repeatedly resolved 
todo so. But, notwithstanding their exhortations ang I his resolutions, 
month followed month, year followed year, and nothing was done. He 
prayed fervently against his idlencss ; he determined, as often as he 
received the sacrament, that he would no longer doze away and trifle 
away his time; but the spell under which he lay resisted prayer and 
sacrament. His private notes at this time are made up of self-reproaches. 
‘¢ My indolence,” he wrote on Easter Eve in 1764, ‘‘ has sunk into grosser 
sluggishness. A kind of strange oblivion has overspread me, so that I 
know not what has become of the last year.” Easter 1765 came, and 
found him still in the same state. ‘‘ My time,” he wrote, ‘‘ has been un- 
profitably spent, and seems as a dream that has left nothing behind. My 
memory grows confused, and I know not how the days pass over me.” 
Happily for his honour, the charm which held him captive was at length 
broken by no gentle or friendly hand. He had been weak enough to pay 
serious attention to a story about a ghost which haunted a house in Cock 
Lane, and had actually gone himself with some of his friends, at one in 
the morning, to St John’s Church, Clerkenwell, in the hope of receiving 
a communication from the perturbed spirit. But the spirit, though ad- 
jured with all solemnity, remained obstinately silent ; and it soon appeared 
that a naughty girl of cleven had been amusing herself by making fools of 
so many philosophers. Churchill, who, confident in his powers, drunk 
with popularity, and burning with party spirit, was looking for some man 
of established fame and Tory politics to insult, celebrated the Cock Lane 
Ghost in three cantos, nicknamed Johnson Pomposo, asked where the 
book was which had been so long promised and so liberally paid for, and. 
directly accused the great moralist of cheating. This terrible word proved 
effectual ; and in October 1765 appeared, after a delay of nine years, the 
new edition of Shakspeare. 

This publication savecl Johnson’s character for honesty, but added 
nothing to the fame of his abilities and learning. The preface, though it 
contains some good passages, is not in his best manner. The most valu- 
able notes are those in which he had an opportunity of showing how 
attentively he had during many years observed human life and human 
nature. The best specimen is the note on the character of Polonius. 
Nothing so good is to be found even in Wilhelm Meister’s admirable 
examination of Hamlet. But here praise must end. It would be difficult 
to name a more slovenly, a more worthless edition of any great classic. 
The reader may turn over play after play without finding one happy con- 
jectural emendation, or one ingenious and satisfactory explanation of a 
passage which had baffled preceding commentators. Johnson had, in his 
prospectus, told the world that he was peculiarly fitted for the task which 
he had undertaken, because he had, as a lexicographer, been under the 
necessity of taking a wider view of the English language than any of his 
predecessors. That his knowledge of our literature was extensive is 
indisputable. But, unfortunately, he had altogether neglected that very 
part of our literature with which it is especially desirable that an editor 
of Shakspeare should be conversant. It 1s dangerous to assert a negative. 
Yet little will be risked by the assertion, that in the two folio volumes of 
the English Dictionary there is not a single passage quoted from any 
dramatist of the Elizabethan age, except Shakspeare and Ben. Even 
from Ben the quotations are few. Johnson might easily, ina few months, 
have made himself well acquainted with every old play that was extant. 
But it never seems to have occurred to him that this was a necessary pre- 
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aration for the work which he had undertaken. He would doubtless 
have admitted that it would be the height of absurdity in a man who was 
not familiar with the works of Aischylus and Euripides to publish an 
edition of Sophocles. Yet he ventured to publish an edition of Shaks- 
peare, without having ever in his life, as far as can be discovered, read a 
single scene of Massinger, Ford, Decker, Webster, Marlow, Beaumont, 
or Fletcher. His detractors were noisy and scurrilous. Those who most 
loved and honoured him had little to say in praise of the manner in which 
he had discharged the duty of a commentator. He had, however, 
acquitted himself of a debt which had long lain heavy on his conscience ; 
ad he sank back into the repose from which the sting of satire had 
roused him. He long continued to live upon the fame which he had 
already won. He was honoured by the University of Oxford with,a 
Doctor’s degree, by the Royal Academy with a professorship, and by the 
King with an interview, in which his Majesty most graciously expressed 
a hope that so excellent a writer would not cease to write. In the inter- 
val, however, between 1765 and 1775 Johnson published only two or 
three political tracts, the longest of which he could have produced in 
forty-eight hours, if he had worked as he worked on the lite of Savage 
and on Rasselas. 

But, though his pen was now idle, his tongue was active. The influ- 
ence exercised by his conversation, directly upon those with whom he 
lived, and indirectly on the whole literary world, was altogether without 
a parallel. His colloquial talents were indeed of the highest order. He 
had strong sense, quick discernment, wit, humour, immense knowledge 
of literature and of life, and an infinite store of curious anecdotes. As 
respected style, he spoke far better than he wrote. Every sentence which 
dropped from his lips was as correct in structure as the most nicely 
balanced period of the Rambler. But in his talk there was no pompous 
triads, and little more than a fair proportion of words in oszty and atioz. 
All was simplicity, easc, and vigour. He uttered his short, weighty, and 
pointed sentences with a power of voice, and a justness and energy of 
emphasis, of which the effect was rather increased than diminished by the 
rollings of his huge form, and by the asthmatic gaspings and puffings in 
which the peals of his eloquence generally ended. Nor did the laziness 
which made him unwilling to sit down to his desk prevent him from 
giving instruction or entertainment orally. To discuss questions of taste, 
of learning, of casuistry, in language so exact and so forcible that it might 
have been printed without the alteration of a word, was to him no exer- 
tion, but a pleasure. He loved, as he said, to fold his legs and have his 
talk out. e was ready to bestow the overflowings of his full mind on 
anybody who would start a subject, on a fellow-passenger in a stage 
coach, or on the person who sate at the same table with him in an eating- 
house. But his conversation was nowhere so brilliant and striking as 
when he was surrounded by a few friends, whose abilities and knowledge 
enabled them, as he once expressed it, to send him back every ball that 
he threw. Some of these, in 1764, formed themselves into a club, which 
, Sepapaoat became a formidable power in the commonwealth of letters. 

e verdicts pronounced by this conclave on new books were speedily 
known over all London, and were sufficient to sell off a whole edition in 
a day, or to condemn the sheets to the service of the trunk-maker and 
the pastry-cook. Nor shall we think this strange when we consider 
what great and various talents and acquirements met in the little frater- 
nity. Goldsmith was the representative of poetry and light literature, 
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Reynolds of the arts, Burke of political eloquence and political philo- 
sophy. There, too, were Gibbon, the greatest historian, and Jones, the 
greatest linguist, of the age. Garrick brought to the meetings his inex- 
haustible pleasantry, his incomparable mimicry, and his consummate 
knowledge of stage effect. Among the most constant attendants were 
two high-born and high-bred gentlemen, closely bound together by friend- 
ship, but of widely different characters and habits ; Bennet Langton, dis- 
tinguished by his skill in Greek literature, by the orthodoxy of his opinions, 
and by the sanctity of his life ; and Topham Beauclerk, renowned for his 
amours, his knowledge of the gay world, his fastidious taste, and his sar- 
castic wit. To predominate over such a society was not easy. Yet even 
over such a society Johnson predominated. Burke might indeed have 
disputed the supremacy to which others were under the necessity of sub- 
mitting. But Burke, though not generally a very patient listener, was 
content to take the second part when Johnson was present ; and the club 
itself, consisting of so many eminent men, is to this day popularly desig- 
nated as Johnson’s Club. 

Among the members of this celebrated body was one to whom it has 
owed the greater part of its celebrity, yet who was regarded with little 
respect by his brethren, and had not without difficulty obtained a seat 
among them. This was James Boswell,.a young Scotch lawyer, heir to 
an honourable name and a fair estate. That he was a coxcomb and a 
bore, weak, vain, pushing, curious, garrulous, was obvious to all who 
were acquainted with him. That he could not reason, that he had no 
wit, no humour, no eloquence, is apparent from his writings. And yet 
his writings are read beyond the Mississippi, and under the Southern 
Cross, and are likely to be read as long as the English exists, either as 
a living or asadead language. Nature had made hima slave and an 
idolater. Elis mind resembled those creepers which the botanists call 
parasites, and which can subsist only by clinging round the stefms and 
imbibing the juices of stronger plants. He must have fastened himself 
on somebody. He might have fastened himself on Wilkes, and have 
become the fiercest patriot in the Bill of Rights Society. He might have 
fastened himself on Whitfield, and have become the loudest field preacher 
among the Calvinistic Methodists. In a happy hour he fastened himself 
on Johnson. The pair might seem ill matched. For Johnson had earl 
been prejudiced against Boswell’s country. To a man of Johnson’s 
strong understanding and irritable temper, the silly egotism and adulation 
of Boswell must have been as teasing as the constant buzz of a fly. John- 
son hated to be questioned ; and Boswell was eternally catechising him 
on all kinds of subjects, and sometimes propounded such questions as 
“* What would you do, sir, if you were locked up in a tower with a baby?” 
Johnson was a water drinker ; and Boswell was a wine-bibber, and indeed 
little better than a habitual sot. It was impossible that there should be 
perfect harmony between two such companions, Indeed, the great man 
was sometimes provoked into fits of passion in which he said things which 
the small man, during a few hours, seriously resented. Every quarrel, 
however, was soon made up. During twenty years the disciple continued 
to worship the master: the master continued to scold the disciple, to 
sneer at him, and to love him. The two friends ordinarily resided at a 
ee distance from cach other. Boswell practised in the Parliament 

ouse of Edinburgh, and could pay only occasional visits to London. 
During those visits his chief business was to watch Johnson, to discover all 
Johnson’s habits, to turn the conversation to subjects about which Johnson 
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was likely to say something remarkable, and to fill quarto note hooks 
with minutes of what Johnson had said. In this way were gathered the 
materials out of which was afterwards constructed the most interesting 
biographical work in the world. 

Soon after the club began to exist, Johnson formed a connection less 
important indeed to his fame, but much more important to his happiness, 
than his connection with Boswell. Henry Thrale, one of the most 
opulent brewers in the kingdom, a man of sound and cultivated under- 
standing, rigid principles, and liberal spirit, was married to one of those 
clever, kind-hearted, engaging, vain, pert young women, who are per- 
petually doing or saying what is not exactly right, but who, do or say 
what they may, are always agreeable. In 1765 the Thrales became 
acquainted with Johnson ; and the acquaintance ripened fast into friend 
ship. They were astonished and delighted by the brilliancy of his cone 
versation. They were flattered by finding that a man so widely cele- 
brated, preferred their house to any other in London. Even the peculi- 
arities which seemed to unfit him for civilised society, his gesticulations, 
his rollings, his puffings, his mutterings, the strange way in which he 
put on his clothes, the ravenous eagerness with which he devoured his 
dinner, his fits of melancholy, his fits of anger, his frequent rudeness, his 
occasional ferocity, increased the interest which his new associates took in 
him. For these things were the cruel marks left behind by a life which 
had been one long conflict with disease and with adversity. In a vulgar 
hack writer such oddities would have excited only disgust. But in aman 
of genius, learning, and virtue their effect was to add pity to admiration 
and esteem. Johnson soon had an apartment at the brewery in South- 
wark, and a still more pleasant apartment at the villa of his friends on 
Streatham Common. A large part of every year he passed in those abodes, 
abodes which must have seemed magnificent and luxurious indeed, when 
compared with the dens in which he had generally been lodged. But his 
chief pleasures were derived from what the astronomer of his Abyssinian 
tale called ‘‘the endearing elegance of female friendship.”” Mrs Thrale 
rallied him, soothed him, coaxed him, and, if she sometimes provoked 
him by her flippancy, made ample amends by listening to his reproofs 
with angelic sweetness of temper. When he was diseased in body and 
in mind, she was the most tender of nurses. No comfort that wealth 
could purchase, no contrivance that womanly ingenuity, set to work by 
womanly compassion, could devise, was wanting to his sick-room. He 
requited her kindness by an affection pure as the affection of a father, yet 
dehcatly tinged witha gallantry, which, though awkward, must have been 
more tlattering than the attentions ofa crowd of the fools who gloried in the 
names, now obsolete, of Buck and Maccaroni. It should seem that a full 
half of Johnson’s life, during about sixteen years, was passed under the 
roof of the Thrales. He accompanied the family sometimes to Bath, and 
sometimes to Brighton, once to Wales, and once to Paris. But he had 
at the same time a house in one of the narrow and gloomy courts on the 
north of Fleet Street. In the garrets was his library, a large and mis- 
cellaneous collection of books, falling to pieces and begrimed with dust. 
On a lower floor he sometimes, but very rarely, regaled a friend with a plain 
dinner, a veal pie, or a leg of lamb and spinage, anda rice pudding. Nor 
was the dwelling uninhabited during his long absences. It was the home 
of the most extraordinary assemblage of inmates that ever was brought 
together. At the head of the establishment Johnson had placed an old 
lady named Williams, whose chief recommendations were her blindness 
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and her poverty. But, in spite of her murmurs and reproaches, he 

ave an asylum to another lady who was as poor as herself, Mrs 

esmoulins, whose family he had known many years before in Stafford- 
shire. Room was found for the daughter of Mrs Desmoulins, and for 
another destitute damsel, whowas generally addressed as Miss Carmichael, 
but whom her generous host called Polly. An old quack doctor named 
Levett, who bled and dosed coal-heavers and hackney coachmen, and 
received for fees crusts of bread, bits of bacon, glasses of gin, and some- 
times a little copper, completed this strange menagerie. All these poor 
creatures were at constant war with each other, and with Johnson’s negro 
servant Frank. Sometimes, indeed, they transferred their hostilities from 
the servant to the master, complained that a better table was not kept 
for them, and railed or maundered till their benefactor was glad to make 
his escape to Streatham, or to the Mitre Tavern. And yet he, who was 
generally the haughtiest and most irritable of mankind, who was but too 
prompt to resent anything which looked like a slight on the part of a 

urse-proud bookseller, or of a noble and powerful patron, bore patiently 
rom mendicants, who, but for his bounty, must have gone to the work- 
house, insults more provoking than those for which he had knocked down 
Osborne and bidden defiance to Chesterfield. Year after year Mrs 
Desmoulins, Polly, and Levett, continued to torment him and to live upon 
him. 

The course of life which has been described was interrupted in John- 
son’s sixty-fourth year by an important event. Ie had early read an 
account of the Hebrides, and had been much interested by learning that 
there was so near him a Jand peopled by a race which was still as rude 
and simple as in the middle ages. A wish to become intimately 
acquainted with a state of society so utterly unlike all that he had ever 
seen frequently crossed his mind. But itis not probable that his curiosity 
would have overcome his habitual sluggishness, and his love of the smoke, 
the mud, and the cries of London, had not Boswell importuned him to 
attempt the adventure, and offered to be his squire. At length, in August 
1773, Johnson crossed the Highland line, and plunged courageously into 
what was then considered, by most Englishmen, asa dreary and perilous 
wilderness. After wandering about two months through the Celtic region, 
sometimes in rude boats which did not protect him from the rain, and 
sometimes on small shaggy ponies which could hardly bear his weight, he 
returned to his old haunts with a mind full of new images and new 
theories. During the following year he employed himself in recording 
his adventures. About the beginning of 1775, his Journey to the Hebrides 
was published, and was, during some weeks, the chief subject of conver- 
sation in all circles in which any attention was paid to literature. The book 
is still read with pleasure. The narrative is cntertaining ; the speculations, 
whether sound or unsound, are always ingenious ; and the style, though too 
stiff and pompous, is somewhat easier and more graceful than that of his 
early writings. His prejudice against the Scotch had at length become 
little more than matter of jest ; and whatever remained of the old feel- 
ing had been effectually removed by the kind and respectful hospitality 
with which he had been received in every part of Scotland, It was, of 
course, not to be expected that an Oxonian Tory should praise the Pres- 
byterian polity and ritual, or that an eye accustomed to the hedgerows 
and parks of England should not be struck by the bareness of Berwick- 
shire and East Lothian. But even in censure Johnson’s tone is not 
unfriendly. The most enlightened Scotchmen, with Lord Mansfield at ° 
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their head, were well pleased. But some foolish and ignorant Scotchmen 
were moved to anger by a little unpalatable truth which was mingled 
with much eulogy, and assailed him whom they chose to consider as the 
enemy of their country with libels much more dishonourable to their 
country than anything that he had ever said or written. They published 
paragraphs in the newspapers, articles in the magazines, sixpenny pampli 
ets, five-shilling books. One scribbler abused Johnson for being blear- 
eyed ; another for being a pensioner; a third informed the world that 
one of the Doctor’s uncles had been convicted of felony in Scotland, and 
had found that there was in that country one tree capable of supporting 
the weight of an Englishman. Macpherson, whose Fingal had been 
proved in the Journey to be an impudent forgery, threatened to take 
vengeance with a cane. The only effect of this threat was that Johnson 
reiterated the charge of forgery in the most contemptuous terms, and 
walked about, during some time, with a cudgel, which, if the impostor 
had not been too wise to encounter it, would assuredly have descended 
upon him, to borrow the sublime language of his own epic poem, ‘like 
a hammer on the red son of the furnace.” 
Of other assailants Johnson took no notice whatever. He had early 
resolved never to be drawn into controversy ; and he adhered to his re- 
solution with a steadfastness which is the more extraordinary, because he 
was, both intellectually and morally, of the stuff of which controversialists 
are made. In conversation, he was a singularly eager, acute, and per- 
tinacious disputant. When at a loss for good reasons, he had recourse 
to sophistry ; and, when heated by altercation, he made unsparing use of 
sarcasm and invective. But, when he took his pen in his hand, his 
whole character seemed to be changed. A hundred bad writers misre- 
presented him and reviled him ; but not one of the hundred could boast 
of having been thought by him worthy of a refutation, or even of a retort. 
The Kenricks, Campbells, MacNicols, and Hendersons, did their best to 
annoy him, in the hope that he would give them importance by answer- 
ing them. But the reader will in vain search his works for any allusion 
to Kenrick or Campbell, to MacNicol or Henderson. One Scotchman, 
bent on vindicating the fame of Scotch learning, defied him to the combat 
in a detestable Latin hexameter. 


‘* Maxime, si tu vis, cupio contendere tecum.” 


But Johnson took no notice of the challenge. He had learned, both from 
his own observation and from literary history, in which he was deeply 
read, that the place of books in the public estimation is fixed, not by 
what is written about them, but by what is written in them ; and that an 
author whose works are likely to live is very unwise if he stoops to 
wrangle with detractors whose works are certain to die. He always 
maintained that fame was a shuttlecock which could be kept up only by 
being beaten back, as well as beaten forward, and which would svon fall 
if there were only one battledore. No saying was oftener in his mouth 
than that fine apophthegm of Bentley, that no man was ever written 
down but by himself. 

Unhappily, a few months after the appearance of the Journey to the 
Hebrides, Johnson did what none of his envious assailants could have 
done, and toa certain extent succeeded in writing himself down. The 
disputes between England and her American colonies had reached a point 
at which no amicable adjustment was possible. Civil war was evidently 
impending ; and the ministers seem to have thought that the eloquence 
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of Johnson might with advantage be employed to inflame the nation 
against the opposition here, and against the rebels beyond the Atlantic. 
He had already written two or three tracts in defence of the foreign 
and domestic policy of the government ; and those tracts, though hardly 
worthy of him, were much superior to the crowd of pamphlets which lay 
on the counters of Almon and Stockdale, But his Taxation No Tyranny 
was a, pitiable failure. The very title was a silly phrase, which can have 
been recommended to his choice by nothing but a jingling alliteration 
which he ought to have despised. The arguments were such as boys use 
in debating societies. The pleasantry was as awkward as the gambols of 
a hippopotamus. lven Boswell was forced to own that, in this unfor- 
tunate piece, he could detect no trace of his master’s powers. The 
general opinion was that the strong faculties which had produced the 
Dictionary and the Rambler were beginning to feel the effect of time and 
of disease, and that the old man would best consult his credit by writing 
no more. 

But this was a great mistake. Johnson had failed, not because his 
-raind was less vigorous than when he wrote Rasselas in the evenings of a 

week, but because he had foolishly chosen, or suffered others to choose 
for him, a subject such as he would at no time have been competent to 
treat. He was in no sense a statesman. He never willingly read or 
thought or talked about affairs of state. He loved biography, literary 
history, the history of manners ; but political history was positively dis- 
tasteful to him. The question at issue between the colonies and the 
mother country was a question about which he had really nothing to say. 
He failed, therefore, as the greatest men must fail when they attempt to 
do that for which they are unfit ; as Burke would have failed if Burke 
had tried to write comedies like those of Sheridan ; as Reynolds would 
have failed if Reynolds had tried to paint landscapes like those of Wilson. 
Happily, Johnson soon had an opportunity of proving most signally that 
his failure was not to be ascribed to intellectual decay. 

On Easter Eve 1777, some persons, deputed by a meeting which con- 
sisted of forty of the first booksellers in London, called upon him. 
Though he had some scruples about doing business at that season, he 
received his visitors with much civility. They came to inform him that a 
new edition of the English pocts, from Cowley downwards, was in con- 
templation, and tu ask him to furnish short biographical prefaces. He 
readily undertook the task, a task for which he was pre-eminently quali- 
fied. Ilis knowledge of the literary history of England since the 
Restoration was unrivalled. That knowledge he had derived partly 
from books, and partly from sources which had long been closed ; from 
old Grub Street traditions ; from the talh of forgotten poetasters and 
pamphleteers who had long been lying in parish vaults ; from the recol- 
lections of such men as Gilbert Walmesley, who had conversed with the 
wits of Button ; Cibber, who had mutilated the plays of two generations 
of dramatists ; Orrery, who had been admitted to the society of Swift ; 
and Savage, who had rendered services of no very honourable kind to 
Pope. The biographer therefore sate down to his task with a mind full 
of matter. He had at first intended to give only a paragraph to every 
minor poet, and only four or five pages to the greatest name. But the 
flood of anecdote and criticism overflowed the narrow channel. The 
work, which was originally meant to consist only of a few sheets, swelled 
into ten volumes, small volumes, it is true, and not closely printed, The 
first four appeared in 1770, the remaining six in 1781. 
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The Lives of the Poets are, on the whole, the best of Johnson’s works. 
The narratives are as entertaining as any novel. The remarks on life and 
on human nature are eminently shrewd and profound. The criticisms 
are often excellent, and, even when grossly and provokingly unjust, well 
deserve to be studied. For, however erroneous they may be, they are 
never silly, They are the judgments of a mind trammelled by prejudice 
and deficient in sensibility, but vigorous and acute. They therefore 
generally contain a portion of valuable truth which deserves to be 
separated from the alloy; and, at the very worst, they mean something, 
a praise to which much of what is called criticism in our time has no 
pretensions, 

Savage’s Life Johnson reprinted nearly as it had appeared in 1744. 
Whoever, after reading that life, will turn to the other lives will be 
struck by the difference of style. Since Johnson had been at ease in his 
circumstances he had written little and had talked much. When, there- 
fore, he, after the lapse of years, resumed his pen, the mannerism which 
he had contracted while he was in the constant habit of elaborate com- 
ae was less perceptible than formerly; and his diction frequently 

ad a colloquial ease which it had formerly wanted. The improvement 
may be discerned by a skilful critic in the Journey to the Hebrides, and 
in the Lives of the Poets is so obvious that it cannot escape the notice of 
the most careless reader. 

Among the lives the best are perhaps those of Cowley, Dryden, and 
Pope. ‘The very worst is, beyond all doubt, that of Gray. 

This great work at once became popular. There was, indeed, much 
just and much unjust censure : but even those who were loudest in blame 
were attracted by the book in spite of themselves. Malone computed 
the gains of the publishers at five or six thousand pounds. But the 
writer was very poorly remunerated. Intending at first to write very 
short prefaces, he had stipulated for only two hundred guineas. The 
booksellers, when they saw how far his performance had surpassed his 
promise, added only another hundred. Indeed, Johnson, though he did 
not despise, or affect to despise, money, and though his strong sense and 
long experience ought to have qualified him to protect his own interests, 
seems to have been singularly unskilful and unlucky in his literary bar- 
gains. He was generally reputed the first English writer of his time. 
Yet several writers of his time sold their copyrights for sums such as he 
never ventured to ask. To give a single instance, Robertson received 
four thousand five hundred pounds for the History of Charles V. ; and it 
is no disrespect to the memory of Robertson to say that the Iistory of 
Charles V. is both a less valuable and a less amusing book than the 
Lives of the Poets. 

Johnson was now in his seventy-second year. The infirmities of age 
were coming fast upon him. ‘That inevitable event of which he never 
thought without horror was brought near to him ; and his whole life was 
darkened by the shadow of death. He had often to pay the cruel price 
of longevity. Every year he lost what could never be replaced. The 
strange dependents to whom he had given shelter, and to whom, in spite 
of their faults, he was strongly attached by habit, dropped off one by 
one ; and, in the silence of his home, he regretted even the noise of their 
scolding matches. The kind and generous Thrale was no more ; and it 
would have been well if his wife had been laid beside him. But she 
survived to be the laughing-stock of those who had envied her, and to 
draw from the eyes of the old man who had Joved her beyond anything 
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in the world tears far more bitter than he would have shed over her grave. 
With some estimable and many agreeable qualities, she was not made to 
be independent. The control of a mind more steadfast than her own was 
necessary to her respectability. While she was restrained by her husband, 
a man of sense and firmness, indulgent to her taste in trifles, but always 
the undisputed master of his house, her worst offences had been imperti- 
nent jokes, white lies, and short fits of pettishness ending in sunny good 
humour. But he was gone; and she was left an opulent widow of forty, 
with strong sensibility, volatile fancy, and slender judgment. She soon 
fell in love with a music-master from Brescia, in whom nobody but herself 
could discover anything to admire. Her pride, and perhaps some better 
feelings, struggled hard against this degrading passion. But the struggle 
irritated her nerves, soured her temper, and at length endangered her 
health. Conscious that her choice was one which Johnson could not 
approve, she became desirous to escape from his inspection. Her manner 
towards him changed. She was sometimes cold and sometimes petulant. 
She did not conceal her joy when he left Streatham ; she never pressed 
him to return ; and, if he came unbidden, she received him in a manner 
which convinced him that he was no longer a welcome guest. He took 
the very intelligible hints which she gave. He read, for the last time, a 
chapter of the Greek Testament in the library which had been formed by 
himself. Ina solemn and tender prayer he commended the house and 
its inmates to the Divine protection, and, with emotions which choked 
his voice and convulsed his powerful frame, left for ever that beloved 
home for the gloomy and desolate house behind Fleet Street, where the 
few and evil days which still remained to him were to nin out. Ifere, in 
June 1783, he had a paralytic stroke, from which, however, he recovered, 
and which does not appear to have at all impaired his intellectual facul- 
ties. But other maladies came thick upon him. His asthma tormented 
him day and night. Dropsical symptoms made their appearance. While 
sinking under a complication of diseases, he heard that the woman whose 
friendship had been the chief happiness of sixteen years of his life had 
married an Italian fiddler ; that all London was crying shame upon her ; 
and that the newspapers and magazines were filled with allusions to the 
Ephesian matron, and the two pictures in Hamlet. He vehemently said 
that he would try to forget her existence. He never uttered her name. 
Every memorial of her which met his cye he flung into the fire. She 
meanwhile fled from the laughter and hisses of her countrymen and 
countrywomen to a land where she was unknown, hastened across Mount 
Cenis, and learned, while passing a merry Christmas of concerts and 
lemonade parties at Milan, that the great man with whose name hers is 
inseparably associated had ceased to exist. 

He had, in spite of much mental and much bodily affliction, clung 
vehemently to life. The feeling described in that fine but gloomy paper 
which closes the series of his Idlers seemed to grow stronger in him 
as his last hour drew near. He fancied that he should be able to draw 
his breath more casily in a southern climate, and would probably have 
set out for Rome and Naples, but for his fear of the expense of the jour- 
ney. That expense, indeed, he had the means of defraying ; for he had 
laid up about two thousand pounds, the fruit of labours which had made 
the fortune of several publishers. But he was unwilling to break in upon 
this hoard ; and he seems to have wished even to keep its existence a 
secret. Some of his friends hoped that the government might be induced 
to increase his pension to six hundred pounds a year: but this hope was 
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disappointed ; and he resolved to stand one English winter more. That 
winter was his last. His legs grew weaker; his breath grew shorter ; 
the fatal water gathered fast, in spite of incisions which he, courageous 
against pain, but timid against death, urged his surgeons to make deeper 
and deeper. Though the tender care which had mitigated his sufferings 
during months of sickness at Streatham was withdrawn, he was not left 
desolate. The ablest physicians and surgeons attended him, and refused 
to accept fees from him. Burke parted from him with deep emotion. 
Windham sate much in the sick room, arranged the pillows, and sent his 
own servant to watch a night by the bed. Frances Burney, whom the old 
man had cherished with fatherly kindness, stood weeping at the door ; 
while Langton, whose piety eminently qualified him to be an adviser and 
comforter at such a time, received the last pressure of his friend’s hand 
within. When at length the moment, dreaded through so many years, 
came close, the dark cloud passed away from Johnson’s mind. His 
temper became unusually patient and gentle ; he ceased to think with 
terror of death, and of that which lies beyond death ; and he spoke much 
of the mercy of God, and of the propitiation of Christ. In this serene 
frame of mind he died on the 13th of December 1784. He was laid, a 
week later, in Westminster Abbey, among the eminent men of whom he 
had been the historian,—Cowley and Denham, Dryden and Congreve, 
Gay, Prior, and Addison. 

Since his death the popularity of his works—-the Lives of the Poets, 
and, perhaps, the Vanity of Human Wishes, excepted—has greatly 
diminished. His Dictionary has been altered by editors till it can 
scarcely be called his. An allusion to his Rambler or his Idler is not 
readily apprehended in literary circles. The fame even of Rasselas has 
grown somewhat dim. But, though the celebrity of the writings may 
have declined, the celebrity of the writer, strange to say, is as great as 
ever. Boswell’s book has done for him more than the best of his own 
books could do. The memory of other authors is kept alive by their 
works, But the memory of Johnson keeps many of his works alive. 
The old philosopher is still among us in the brown coat with the metal 
buttons and the shirt which ought to be at wash, blinking, puffing, rolling 
his head, drumming with his fingers, tearing his meat like a tiger, and 
swallowing his tea in oceans. No human being who has been more than 
seventy years in the grave is so well known to us, And it is but just to 
say that our intimate acquaintance with what he would himself have 
called the anfractuosities of his intellect and of his temper serves only to 
strengthen our conviction that he was both a great and a good man. 
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WILLIAM PITT. 
(JANUARY 1859.) 


WILLIAM PITT, the second son of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and 
of Lady Hester Granville, daughter of Hester Countess Temple, was 
born on the 28th of May 1759. The child inherited a name which, at 
the time of his birth, was the most illustrious in the civilised world, and 
was pronounced by every Englishman with pride, and by every enemy of 
England with mingled admiration and terror. During the first year of 
his life, every month had its illuminations and bonfires, and every wind 
brought some messenger charged with joyful tidings and hostile standards. 
In Westphalia the English infantry won a great battle which arrested the 
armies of Louis the Fifteenth m the midst of a career of conquest ; 
Boscawen defeated one Trench fleet on the coast of Portugal ; Hawke 
put to flight another in the Bay of Biscay; Johnson took Niagara ; 
Amherst took Ticonderoga ; Wolfe died by the most enviable of deaths 
under the walls of Quebec ; Clive destroyed a Dutch armament in the 
Ifooghly, and established the Iunglish supremacy in Bengal; Coote 
routed Lally at Wandewash, and established the English supremacy in 
the Carnatic. The nation, while loudly applauding the successful warriors, 
considered them all, on sea and on land, in Europe, in America, and in 
Asia, merely as instruments which received their direction from one 
superior mind. It was the great William Pitt, the great commoner, who 
had vanguished French marshals in Germany, and French admirals on 
the Atlantic ; who had conquered for his country one great empire on 
the frozen shores of Ontario, and another under the tropical sun near the 
mouths of the Ganges. It was not in the nature of things that popularity 
such as he at this time enjoyed should be permanent. That popularity 
had lost its gloss before his children were old enough to understand that 
their father was a great man. He was at length placed in situations in 
which neither his talents for administration nor his talents for debate 
appeared to the best advantage. The energy and decision which had 
eminently fitted him for the direction of war were not needed in time of 
peace. The lofty and spirit-stirring eloquence which had made him 
supreme in the House of Commons often fell dead on the House of 
Lords. A cruel malady racked his joints, and left his joints only to fall 
on his nerves and on his brain, During the closing years of his life, he 
was odious to the coyrt, and yet was not on cordial terms with the great 
body of the opposition. Chatham was only the ruin of Pitt, but an 
awful and majestic ruin, not to be contemplated by any man of sense 
and feeling without emotions resembling those which are excited by the 
remains of the Parthenon and of the Coliseum. In one respect the old 
statesman was eminently happy. Whatever might be the vicissitudes 
of his public life, he never failed to find peace and love by his own 
hearth. He loved all his children, and was loved by them ; and, of 
all his children, the one of whom he was fondest and proudest was his 
second son. 
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The child’s genius and ambition displayed themselves with a rare and 
almost unnatural precocity. At seven, the interest which he took in 
grave subjects, the ardour with which he pursued his studies, and the 
sense and vivacity of his remarks on books and on events, amazed his 

arents and instructors, One of his sayings of this date was reported to 

is mother by his tutor. In August 1766, when the world was agitated 
by the news that Mr Pitt had become Earl of Chatham, little William 
exclaimed, ‘‘I am glad that Iam not the eldest son. I want to speak 
in the House of Commons like papa.” A letter is extant in which Lady 
Chatham, a woman of considerable abilities, remarked to her lord, that 
their younger son at twelve had left far behind him his elder brother, 
who was fifteen. ‘‘ The fineness,” she wrote, ‘‘ of William’s mind makes 
him enjoy with the greatest pleasure what would be above the reach of 
any other creature of his small age.” At fourteen the lad was in intellect 
aman. Hayley, who met him at Lyme-in the summer of 1773, was 
astonished, delighted, and somewhat overawed, by hearing wit and wis- 
dom from so younga mouth. The poet, indeed, was afterwards sorry 
that his shyness had provers him from submitting the plan of an exten- 
sive literary work, which he was then meditating, to the judgment of this 
extraordinary boy. ‘Che boy, indced, had already written a tragedy, bad 
of course, but not worse than the tragedies of his friend. This piece is 
still preserved at Chevening, and is in some respects highly curious. 
There is no love. ‘The whole plot is political ; and it is remarkable that 
the interest, such as it is, turns on a contest about a regency. On one 
side is a faithful servant of the Crown, on the other an ambitious and 
unprincipled conspirator. <At length the King, whe had been missing, 
reappears, resumes his power, and rewards the faithful defender of his 
rights. A reader who should judge only by internal evidence would have 
no hesitation in pronouncing that the play was written by some Pittite 

oetaster at the time of the rejoicings for the recovery of George the 
Third in 1789. 

The pleasure with which William’s parents observed the rapid deve- 
lopment of his intellectual powers was alloyed by apprehensions about 
his health. He shot up alarmingly fast ; he was often ill, and always weak ; 
and it was feared that it would be impossible to rear a stripling so tall, 
so slender, and so feeble. Port wine was prescribed by his medical ad- 
visers : and it is said that he was, at fourteen, accustomed to take this 
agreeable physic in quantities which would, in our abstemious age, be 
thought much more than sufficient for any full-grown man. This regi- 
men, though it would probably have killed ninety-nine boys out of a 
hundred, seems to have been well suited to the peculiarities of William’s 
constitution ; for at fifteen he ceased to be molested by disease, and, 
though never a strong man, continued, during many years of labour and 
anxiety, of nights passed in debate and of summers passed in London, to 
be a tolerably healthy one. It was probably on account of the delicacy of 
his frame that he was not educated like other boys of the same rank. Al- 
most all the eminent English statesmen and orators to whom he was after- 
wardsopposed or allied, North, l‘ox, Shelburne, Windham, Grey, Wellesley, 
Grenville, Sheridan, Canning, went through the training of great public 
schools. Lord Chatham had himself been a distinguished Etonian : and it 
is seldom that a distinguished Etonian forgets his obligations to Eton. But 
William’s infirmities required a vigilance and tenderness such as could be 
found only at home. He was therefore bred under the paternal roof. 
His studies wcre superintended by a clergyman named Wilson ; and those 
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studies, though often interrupted by illness, were prosecuted with extra- 
ordinary success. Before the lad had completed his fifteenth year, his 
knowledge both of the ancient Janguages and of mathematics was such as 
very few men of eighteen then carried up to college. Hewas therefore 
sent, towards the close of the year 1773, to Pembroke Hall, in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. So young a student required much more than the 
ordinary care which a college tutor bestows on undergraduates. The 
governor, to whom the direction of William’s academical life was confided, 
was a bachelor of arts named Pretyman, who had been senior wrangler 
in the preceding year, and who, though not a man of prepossessing ap- 
pearance or brilliant parts, was eminently acute and laborious, a sound 
scholar, and an excellent geometrician. At Cambridge, Pretyman was, 
during more than two years, the inseparable campanion, and indeed al. 
most the only companion of his pupil. A close and lasting friendship 
sprang up between the pair. The disciple was able, before he completed 
his twenty-cighth year, to make his preceptor Bishop of Lincoln and 
Dean of St V’aul’s ; and the preceptor showed his gratitude by writing a 
life of the disciple, which enjoys the distinction of being the worst bio- 
graphical work of its size in the world. 

Pitt, till he graduated, had scarcely one acquaintance, attended chapel 
regularly morning and evening, dined every day in hall, and never went 
to asingle evening party. At seventeen, he wag admitted, after the bad 
fashion of those times, by right of birth, without any examination, to the 
degree ofthe Master of Arts. But he continued during some years to 
reside at college, and to apply himself vigorously, under Pretyman’s 
direction, to the studies of the place, while mixing freely in the best 
academic society. 

The stock of learning which Pitt laid in during this part of his life was 
certainly very extraordinary. In fact, it was all that he ever possessed ; 
for he very early became too busy to have any spare time for books. The 
work in which he took the greatest delight was Newton’s Principia. His 
liking for mathematics, indeed, amounted to a passion, which, in the 
opinion of his instructors, themselves distinguished mathematicians, re- 
quired to be checked rather than encouraged. The acuteness and readi- 
ness with which he solved problems was pronounced by one of the ablest 
of the moderators, who in those days presided over the disputations in 
the schools, and conducted the examinations of the Senate House, to be 
unrivalled in the university. Nor was the youth’s proficiency in classical 
learning less remarkable. In one respect, indeed, he appeared to disad- 
vantage when compared with even second-rate and third-rate men from 

ublic schools. He had never, while under Wilson’s care, been in the 
Pabit of composing in the ancient languages : and he therefore never 
acquired that knack of versification which is sometimes possessed by clever 
boys whose knowledge of the language and literature of Greece and Rome 
is very superficial. It would have been utterly out of his power to produce 
such charming elegiac lines as those in which Wellesley bade farewell to 
Eton, or such Virgilian hexameters as those in which Canning described 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. But it may be doubted whether any scholar 
has ever, at twenty, had amore solid and profound knowledge of the two 
great tongues of the old civilised world. The facility with which he penc- 
trated the meaning of the most intricate sentences in the Attic writers 
astonished veteran critics. He had set his heart on being intimately 
acquainted with all the extant poetry of Greece, and was not satisfied till 
he had mastered Lycophron’s Cassandra, the most obscure work in the 
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whole range of ancient literature. This strange rhapsody, the difficulties 
of which have perplexed and repelled many excellent scholars, ‘‘ he read,” 
says his preceptor, ‘‘ with an ease at first sight, which, if I had not wit- 
nessed it, I should have thought beyond the compass of human intellect.” 

To modern literature Pitt paid comparatively little attention. He knew 
no living language except French ; and French he knew very imperfectly. 
With a few of the best English writers he was intimate, particularly with 
Shakspeare and Milton. The debate in Pandemonium was, as it well 
deserved to be, one of his favourite passages ; and his early friends used 
to talk, long after his death, of the just emphasis and the melodious 
cadence with which they had heard him recite the incomparable speech 
of Belial. He had indeed been carefully trained from intancy in the art 
of managing his voice, 4 voice naturally clear and deep-toned. His 
father, whose oratory owed no small part of its effect to that art, had 
been a most skilful and judicious instructor. At a later period, the wits 
of Brookes’s, irritated by observing, night after night, how powerfully 
Pitt’s sonorous elocution fascinated the rows of country gentlemen, re- 
proached him with having been “ taught by his dad on a stool.” 

His education, indeed, was well adapted to form a great parliamentary 
speaker. One argument often urged against those classical studies which 


occupy so large a part of the early life of every gentleman bred in the : 


south of our island is, that they prevent him from acquiring & command 
of his mother tongue, and that is not unusual to meet -with a youth of 
excellent parts, who writes Ciceronian Latin prose and Horatian Latin 
Alcaics, but who would find it impossible to express his thoughts in pure, 
perspicuous, and forcible English. There may perhaps"be some truth in 
this observation. But the classical studies of Pitt wr carried on in a 
peculiar manner, and had the effect of enriching his Efiglish vocabulary, 
and of making him wonderfully expert in the art of .constructing correct 
English sentences. His practice was to look over a page or two of a 
Greek or Latin author, to make himself master of the meaning, and then 
to read the passage straightforward into his own language. This practice, 
begun under his first teacher Wilson, was continued under Pretyman. It 
is not strange that a young man of great abilities, who had been exercised 
daily in this way during ten ycars, should have acquired an almost un- 
rivalled power of putting his thoughts, without premeditation, into words 
well selected and well arranged. 

Of all the remains of antiquity, the orations were those on which he 
bestowed the most minute examination. His favourite employment was 
to compare harangues on opposite sides of the same question, to analyse 
them, and to observe which of the arguments of the first speaker were 
refuted by the second, which were evaded, and which were left untouched. 
Nor was it only in books that he at this time studied the art of parliament- 
ary fencing. When he was at home, he had frequent opportunities of hear- 
ing important debates at Westminster ; and he heard them, not only with 
interest and enjoyment, but with a close scientific attention resernbling 
that with which a diligent pupil at Guy’s Hospital watches every turn of 
‘the hand of a great surgeon through a difficult operation. On one of 
these occasions, Pitt, a youth whose abilities were as yet known only to 
his own family and toa small knot of college friends, was introduced on 
the steps of the throne in the House of Lords to Fox, who was his senior 
by eleven years, and who was already the greatest debater, and one of the 
greatest orators, that had appeared in England. Fox used afterwards to 
relate that, as the discussion proceeded, Pitt repeatedly turned to him, 
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and said, ‘‘But surely, Mr Fox, that might be met thus;” or, “ Yes; 
but he lays himself open to this retort.” What the particular criticisms 
were Fox had forgotten ; but he said that he was much struck at the time 
by the precocity of a lad who, through the whole sitting, seemed to be 
thinking only how all the speeches on both sides could be answered. 

One of the young man’s visits to the House of Lords was a sad and 
memorable era in his life. He had not quite completed his nineteenth 
year, when, on the 7th of April 1778, he attended his father to West- 
minster, A great debate was expected. It was known that France had 
recognised the independence of the United States. The Duke of Rich- 
mond was about to declare his opinion that all thought of subjugating 
those states ought to be relinquished. Chatham had always maintained 
that the resistance of the colonies to the mother country was justifiable. 
But he conceived, very erroneously, that on the day on which their inde. 
pendence should be acknowledged the greatness of England would be at 
anend, Though sinking under the weight of years and infirmities, he 
determined, in spite of the entreaties of his family, to be in his place. 
His son supported him toa seat. The excitement and exertion were too 
much for che old man. In the very act of addressing the peers, he fell 
back in convulsions. A few weeks later his corpse was borne, with gloomy 
pomp, from the Painted Chamber to the Abbey. The favourite child 
and namesake of the deceased statesman followed the coffin as chief 
eh and, saw it deposited in the transept where his own was destined 
to lie. 

His elder brother, now Earl of Chatham, had means sufficient, and barely 
sufficient, to support the dignity of the peerage. The other members of 
the family were, poorly provided for. William had little more than 
three hundred aff€ar. It was necessary for him to follow a profession. 
He had already begun te eat histerms. In the spring of 1780 he came 
ofage. He then quitted Cambridge, was called to the bar, took cham- 
bers in Lincoln’s Inn, and joined the western circuit. In the autumn of 
that year a general election took place ; and he offered himself as a can- 
didate for the university ; but he was at the bottom of the poll. It is said 
that the grave doctors, who then sate robed in scarlet, on the benches of 
Golgotha, thought it great presumption in so young a man to solicit so 
high a distinction. He was, however, at the request of a hereditary 
friend, the Duke of Rutland, brought into Parliament by Sir James 
Lowther for the borough of Appleby. 

The dangers of the country were at that time such as might well have 
disturbed even a constant mind. Army after army had been sent in vain 
against the rebellious colonists of North America. On pitched fields of 
battle the advantage had heen with the disciplined troops of the mother 
country. But it was not on pitched ficlds of battle that the event of such 
a contest could be decided. An armed nation, with hunger and the 
Atlantic for auxiliaries, was not to be subjugated. Meanwhile the House 
of Bourbon, humbled to the dust a few years before by the genius and 
vigour of Chatham, had scized the opportunity of revenge. France and 
Spain were united against us, and had recently been joined by Holland. 
‘he command. of the Mediterranean had been for a time lost. The 
British flag had been scarcely able to maintain itself in the British Chan- 
nel. The northern powers professed neutrality ; but their neutrality had 
a menacing aspect. In the East, Hyder had descended on the Carnatic, 
had destroyed the little army of Baillie, and had spread terror even to the 
ramparts of Fort Saint George. The discontents of Ireland threatened 
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nothing less than civil war. In England the authority of the government 
had sunk to the lowest point. The King and the House of Commons 
. were alike unpopular. The cry for parliamentary reform was _ scarcely 
less lond and vehement than in the autumn of 1830. Formidable asso- 
ciations, headed, not by ordinary demagogues, but by men of high 
rank, stainless character, and distinguished ability, demanded a revision 
of the 2g Hiei oa system. ‘The populace, emboldened by the impo- 
tence and irresolution of the government, had recently broken loose from 
all restraint, besieged the chambers of the legislature, hustled peers, 
hunted bishops, attacked the residences of ambassadors, opened prisons, 
burned and pulled down houses. London had presented during some 
days the aspect of a city taken by storm; and it had been necessary to 
form a camp among the trees of Saint James’s Park. 

In spite of dangers and difficulties abroad and at home, George the 
Third, with a firmness which had little affinity with virtue or with wisdom, 
persisted in his determination to put down the American rebels by force 
of arms ; and his ministers submitted their judgment to his. Some of 
them were probably actuated merely by selfish cupidity ; but their chief, 
Lord North, a man of high honour, amiable temper, winning manners, 
lively wit, and excellent talents both for business and for debate, must be 
acquitted of all sordid motives. He remained at a post from which he 
had long wished and had repeatedly tricd to escape, only because he had 
not sufficient fortitude to resist the entreatics and reproaches of the King, 
who silenced all arguments by passionately asking whether any gentleman, 
any man of spirit, could have the heart to desert a kind master in the 
hour of extremity. 

The opposition consisted of two parties which had once been hostile to 
each other, and which had been very slowly, and, as it soon appeared, 
very imperfectly reconciled, but which at this conjuncture seemed to act 
together with cordiality. The larger of these parties consisted of the 
great body of the Whig aristocracy. Its head was Charles, Marquess of 
Rockingham, a man of sense and virtue, and in wealth and parliamentary 
interest equalled by very few of the English nobles, but afflicted with a 
nervous timidity which prevented him from taking a prominent part in 
debate. In the House of Commons, the adhcrents of Rockingham were 
led by Fox, whose dissipated habits and ruined fortunes were the talk of 
the whole town, but whose commanding genius, and whose sweet, gene- 
rous, and affectionate disposition, extorted the admiration and love of those 
who most lamented the errors of his private life. Burke,superior to Fox 
in largeness of comprehension, in extent of knowledge, and in splendour 
of imagination, but less skilled in that kind of logic and in that kind of 
rhetoric which convince and persuade great assemblies, was willing to be 
the lieutenant of a young chief who might have becn his son. 

A smaller section of the opposition was composed of the old followers 
of Chatham. At their head was William, Earl of Shelburne, distinguished 
both as a statesman and as a lover of science and letters. With him were 
leagued Lord Camden, who had formerly held the Great Seal, and whose 
integrity, ability, and constitutional knowledge commanded the public 
respect ; Barre, an eloquent and acrimonious declaimer ; and Dunning, 
who had long held the first place at the English bar. Jt was to this 
party that Pitt was naturally attracted. 

On the 26th of February 1781, he made his first speech, in favour of 
Burke’s plan of economical reform. Fox stood up at the same moment, 
but instantly gave way. The lofty yet animated deportment of the young 
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member, his perfect self-possession, the readiness with which he replied 
to the orators who had preceded him, the silver tones of his voice, the 
erfect structure of his unpremeditated sentences, astonished and delighted 
bis hearers. Burke, moved even to tears, exclaimed, ‘‘ It is not a chip of 
the old block ; it is the old block itself.” ‘* Pitt will be one of the first 
men in Parliament,” said a member of the opposition to Fox. ‘‘ He is 
so already,” answered Fox, in whose nature envy had no place. Itis a 
curious fact, well remembered by some who were very recently living, 
that soon after this debate Pitt’s name was put up by Fox at Brookes’s. 

On two subsequent occasions during that session Pitt addressed the 
House, and on both fully sustained the reputation which he had acquired 
on his first appearance. In the summer, after the prorogation, he again 
went the western circuit, held several briefs, and acquitted himself in 
such a manner that he was highly complimented by Buller from the bench, 
and by Dunning at the bar. 

On the 27th of November the Parliament reassembled. Only forty-eight 
hours before had arrived tidings of the surrender of Cornwallisand his army ; 
and it had consequently been necessary to rewrite the royal speech, Every 
man in the kingdom, except the King, was now convinced that it was mere 
madness to think of conquering the United States. Inthe debate on the 
report of the address, Pitt spoke with even more energy and brilliancy 
than on any former occasion. Iie was warmly applauded by his allies ; 
but it was remarked that no person on his own side of the house was so 
loud in eulogy as Henry Dundas, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, who 
spoke from the ministerial ranks. That able and versatile politician dis- 
tinctly foresaw the approaching downfall of the government with which 
he was connected, and was preparing to make his own escape from the 
ruin. From that night dates his connection with Pitt, a connection 
which soon became a close intimacy, and which lasted till it was dissolved 
by death. : 

About a fortnight later, Pitt spoke in the committee of supply on the 
army estimates. Symptoms of dissension had begun to appear on the 
‘Treasury bench. Lord George Germaine, the Secretary of State, who 
was especially charged with the direction of the war in America, had 
held language not easily to be reconciled with declarations made by the 
First Lord of the Treasury. Pitt noticed the discrepancy with much force 
and keenness. Lord George and Lord North began to whisper together, 
and Welbore Ellis, an ancient placeman who had been drawing salary 
almost every quarter since the days of Ilenry Pelham, bent down between 
them to put in a word. Such interruptions sometimes discompose 
veteran speakers. Pitt stopped, and, looking at the group, said, with 
admirable readiness, *‘ I shall wait till Nestor has composed the dispute 
between Agamemnon and Achilles.” 

After several defeats, or victories hardly to be distinguished from 
defeats, the ministry resigned. The King, reluctantly and ungraciously, 
consented to accept Rockingham as first minister. Fox and Shelburne 
became Secretaries of State. Lord John Cavendish, one of the most 
upright and honourable of men, was made Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Thurlow, whose abilities and force of character had made him the 
dictator of the House of Lords, continued to hold the great seal. 

To Pitt was offered, through Shelbume, the Vice-Treasurership of 
Ireland, one of the easiest and most highly paid places in the gift of the 
crown; but the offer was, without hesitation, declined. The young 
etatesman had resolved to accept no post which did not entitle him to a 
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seat in the cabinet : and, in a few days later, he announced that resolu- 
tion in the House of Commons. It must be remembered that the 
cabinet was then a much smaller and more select body than at present. 
We have seen cabinets of sixteen. In the time of our grandfathers a 
cabinet of ten or eleven was thought inconveniently large. Seven was 
an usual number. Even Burke, who had taken the lucrative office of 
paymaster, was not in the cabinet. Many therefore thought Pitt’s 
declaration indecent. He himself was sorry that he had made it. The 
words, he said in private, had escaped him in the heat of speaking ; and 
he had no sooner uttered them than he would have given the world to 
recall them. They, however, did him no harm with the public. The 
second William Pitt, it was said, had shown that he had inherited the 
spirit, as well as the genius, of the first. In the son, as in the father, 
there might perhaps be too much pride ; but there was nothing low or 
sordid. It might be called arrogance in a young barrister, living in 
chambers on three hundred a year, to refuse a salary of five thousand a 
year, merely because he did not choose to bind himself to speak or vote 
for plans which he had no share in framing ; but surely such arrogance 
was not very far removed from virtue. 

Pitt gave a general support to the administration of Rockingham, but 
omitted, in the meantime, no opportunity of courting that Ultra-Whig 
party which the persecution of Wilkes and the Middlesex clection had 
called into existence, and which the disastrous events of the war, and 
the triumph of republican principles in America, had made formidable 
both in numbers and in temper. He supported a motion for shortening 
the duration of Parliaments. Ile made a motion for a committee to exa- 
mine into the state of the representation, and, in the speech, by which that 
motion was introduced, avowed himself the enemy of the close boroughs, 
the strongholds of that corruption to which he attributed all the calami- 
ties of the nation, and which, as he phrased it in one of those exact and 
sonorous sentences of which he had a boundless command, had grown 
with the growth of England and strengthened with her strength, but had 
not diminished with her diminution or decayed with her decay. On this 
occasion he was supported by Fox. The motion was lost by only twenty 
votes in a house of more than three hundred members. The 1eformers 
never again had so good a division till the year 1831. 

The new administration was strong in abilities, and was more popular 
than any administration which had held office since the first year of 
George the Third, but was hated by the King, hesitatingly supported by 
the Parliament, and torn by internal dissensions. The Chancellor was dis- 
liked and distrusted by almost all his colleagues. The two Secretaries 
of State regarded each other with no friendly feeling. The line between 
their departments had not been traced with precision ; and there were 
consequently jealousics, encroachments, and complaints. It was all 
that Rockingham could do to keep the peace in his cabinet ; and, before 
the cabinet had existed three months, Rockingham died. 

In an instant all was confusion. The adherents of the deceased states- 
man looked on the Duke of Portland as their chief. The King placed 
Shelburne at the head of the Treasury. Fox, Tord John Cavendish, 
and Burke, immediately resigned their offices; and the new prime mini- 
ster was left to constitute a government out of very defective materials. 
His own parliamentary talents were great ; but he could not be in the 
place where parliamentary talents were most needed. It was necessary 
to find some member of the House of Commons why could confront the 
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great orators of the opposition ; and Pitt alone had the eloquence and 
the courage which were required. He was offered the great place of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and he accepted it. He had scarcely 
completed his twenty-third year. 

The Parliament was speedily prorogued. During the recess, a nego- 
tiation for peace which had been commenced under Rockingham was 
brought to a successful termination. England acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of her revolted colonies; and she ceded to her European 
enemies some places in the Mediterranean and in the Gulf of Mexico. 
But the terms which she obtaincd were quite as advantageous and 
honourable as the events of the war entitled her to expect, or as she was 
likely to obtain by persevering in a contest against immense odds. All 
her vital parts, all the real sources of her power, remained uninjured., 
She preserved even her dignity: for she ceded to the House of Bourbon 
only part of what she had won from that House in previous wars. She 
retained her Indian empire undiminished ; and, in spite of the mightiest 
efforts of two great monarchies, her flag still waved on the rock of 
Gibraltar. There is not the slightest reason to believe that Fox, if he 
had remained in office, would have hesitated one moment about con- 
cluding a treaty on such conditions. Unhappily that great and most 
amiable man was, at this crisis, hurried by his passions into an error 
which made his genius and his virtues, during a long course of years, 
almost useless tu his country. 

He saw that the great body of the House of Commons was divided 
into three parties, his own, that of North, and that of Shelburne ; that 
none of those three parties was large enough to stand alone ; that, there- 
fore, unless two of them united, there must be a miserably feeble ad- 
ministration, or more probably, a rapid succession of miserably feeble 
administrations, and this at a time when a strong government was essential 
to the prosperity and respectability of the nation. It was then neces- 
sary and right that there should be a coalition. To every possible coali- 
tion there were objections. But, of all possible coalitions, that to which 
there were the fewest objections was undoubtedly a coalition between 
Shelburne and Fox. Jt would have been gencrally applauded by the fol- 
lowers of both, It might have been made without any sacrifice of public 
principle on the part of either. Unhappily, recent bickerings had left in 
the mind of Fox a profound dislike and distrust of Shelburne. Pitt at- 
tempted to mediate, and was authorised to invite Fox to return to the 
service of the Crown. *‘ Is Lord Shelburne,” said Fox, ‘‘ to remain prime 
minister?’’ Pitt answered in the affirmative. ‘‘ It is impossible that I 
can act under him,” said Fox. ‘‘ Then negotiation is at an end,” said 
Pitt ; ‘for I cannot betray him.” Thus the two statesmen parted. They 
were never again in a private room together. 

As Fox and his friends would not treat with Shelburne, nothing re- 
mained to them but to treat with North. That fatal coalition which is 
emphatically called ‘‘ The Coalition” was formed. Not three quarters 
of a year had elapsed since Fox and Burke had threatened North with 
impeachment, and had described him, night after night, as the most arbi- 
trary, the most corrupt, the most incapable of ministers. They now allied 
themselves with him for the purpose of driving from office a statesman 
with whom they cannot be said to have diffcred as to any important ques- 
tion. Nor had they even the prudence and the patience to wait for some 
occasion on which they might, without inconsistency, have combined with 
their old enemies in opposition to the government. That nothing might 
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be wanting to the scandal, the great orators, who had, during seven years, 
thundered against the war, determined to join with the authors of that 
war in passing a vote of censure on the peace. 

The Parliament met before Christmas 1782. But it was not till January 
1783 that the preliminary treaties were signed. On the 17th of February 
they were taken into consideration by the House of Commons. There 
had been, during some days, floating rumours that Fox and North had 
coalesced ; and the debate indicated but too clearly that those rumours 
were not unfounded. Pitt was suffering from indisposition : he did not 
rise till his own strength and that of his hearers were exhausted ; and he 
was consequently less successful than on any former occasion. His ad- 
mirers owned that his speech was feeble and petulant. Te so far forgot 
himself as to advise Sheridan to confine himself to amusing theatrical 
audiences. This ignoble sarcasm gave Sheridan an opportunity of re- 
torting with great felicity. ‘* After what I have seen and heard to-night,” 
he said, “I really feel strongly tempted to venture on a competition with 
so great an artist as Ben Jonson, and to bring on the stage a second 
Angry Boy.” Ona division, the address proposed by the supporters of 
the government was rejected by a majority of sixteen. 

But Pitt was not a man to be disheartened by a single failure, or to be 
put down by the most lively repartee. When a few days later, the oppo- 
sition proposed a resolution directly censuring the treaties, he spoke with 
an eloquence, energy, and dignity which raised his fame and popularity 
higher than ever. ‘To the coalition of Fox and North he alluded in lan- 
guage which drew forth tumultuous applause from his followers. ‘‘ If,” 
he said, ‘‘this ill-omened and unnatural marriage be not yet consummated, I 
know of a just and lawful impediment ; and, in the name of the public 
weal, I forbid the banns.” 

The ministers were again left ina minority ; and Shelburne conse- 
quently tendered his resignation. It was accepted ; but the King struggled 
long and hard before he submitted to the terms dictated by Fox, whose 
faults he detested, and whose high spirit and powerful intellect he detested 
stillmore. The first place at the board of Treasury was repeatedly offered 
to Pitt ; but the offer, though tempting, was steadfastly declined. The 
young man, whose judgment was as precocious as his eloquence, saw that 
his time was coming, but was not come, and was deaf to royal importu- 
nities and reproaches. His Majesty, bitterly complaining of Pitt’s faint- 
heartedness, tried to break the coalition. Every art of seduction was 
practised on North, but in vain. During several weeks the country 
remained without a government. It was not till all devices had failed, 
and till the aspect of the House of Commons became threatening, that 
the King gave way. The Duke of Portland was declared First Lord of 
the Treasury. Thurlow was dismissed. Fox and North became Secre- 
taries of State, with power ostensibly equal. But Fox was the real 
prime minister. 

The year was far advanced before the new arrangements were com- 
pleted ; and nothing very important was done during the remainder of 
the session. Pitt, now seated on the opposition bench, brought the 
question of parliamentary reform a second time under the consideration 
of the Commons. He proposed to add to the House at once a hundred 
county members and several members for metropolitan districts, and to 
enact that every borough of which an election committee should report 
that the majority of voters appeared to be corrupt should lose the fran- 
chise. The motion was rejected by 293 votes tu 149. 
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After the prorogation, Pitt visited the Continent for the first and last 
time. His travelling companion was one of his most intimate friends, a 
young man of his own age, who had already distinguished himself in 
Parliament by an engaging natural eloquence, set off by the sweetest and 
most exquisitely modulated of human voices, and whose affectionate 
heart, caressing manners, and brilliant wit, made him the most delightful 
of companions, William Wilberforce. ‘That was the time of Anglomania 
in France; and at Paris the son of the great Chatham was absolutely 
hunted by men of letters and women of fashion, and forced, much against 
his will, into political disputation. One remarkable saying which 
dropped from him during this tour has been preserved. A French 
gentleman expressed some surprise at the immense influence which Fox, 
a man of pleasure, ruined by the dice-box and the turf, exercised over the 
English nation. ‘‘ You have not,” said Pitt, ‘‘ been under the wand of 
the magician.” 

In November 1783 the Parliament met again. The government had 
irresistible strength in the House of Commons, and. seemed to be scarcely 
less strong in the House of Lords, but was, in truth, surrounded on 
every side by dangers. The King was impatiently waiting for the 
moment at which he could emancipate himself from a yoke which galled 
him so severely that he had more than once seriously thought of retiring 
to Hanover ; and the King was scarcely more eager for a change than the 
nation. Fox and North had committed a fatal error. They ought to 
have known that coalitions between parties which have long been hostile 
can succeed only when the wish for coalition pervades the lower ranks of 
both. Ifthe leaders unite before there is any disposition to union among 
the followers, the probability is that there will be a mutiny in both 
camps, and that the two revolted armies will make a truce with each other, 
in order to be revenged on those by whom they think that they have 
been betrayed. ‘Thus it was in 1783. At the beginning of that eventful 
year, North had been the recognised head of the old Tory party, which, 
though for a moment prostrated by the disastrous issue of the American 
war, was still a great power in the state. To him the clergy, the uni- 
versities, and that large body of country gentlemen whose rallying cry 
was ‘Church and King,” had long looked up with respect and confi- 
dence. Fox had, on the other hand, been the idol of the Whigs, and of 
the whole body of Protestant dissenters. The coalition at once alienated 
the most zealous Tories from North, and the most zealous Whigs from 
Fox. The University of Oxford, which had marked its approbation 
of North’s orthodoxy by electing him chancellor, the city of London, 
which had been during two and twenty years at war with the Court, 
were equally disgusted. Squires and rectors, who had inherited the 
principles of the cavaliers of the preceding century, could not forgive 
their old leader for combining with disloyal subjects in order to put 
a force on the sovereign. The members of the Bill of Rights Society 
and of the Reform Associations were enraged by mene, that their 
favourite orator now called the great champion of tyranny and corruption 
his noble friend. Two great multitudes were at once left without any 
head, and both at once turned their eyes on Pitt. One party saw in him 
the only man who could rescue the King 3 the other saw in him the only 
man who could purify the Parliament. He was supported on one side by 
Archbishop Markham, the preacher of divine right, and by Jenkinson, 
the captain of the Prsetorian band of the King’s friends ; on the other side 
by Jebb and Priestley, Sawbridge and Cartwright, Jack Wilkes and Horne 
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Tooke. On the benches of the House of Commons, however, the ranks 
of the ministerial majority were unbroken ; and that any statesman would 
venture to brave such a majority was thought impossible. No prince of 
the Hanoverian line had ever, under any provocation, ventured to appeal 
from the representative body to the constituent body. The ministers, 
therefore, notwithstanding the sullen looks and muttered words of dis- 
pleasure with which their suggestions were received in the closet, not- 
withstanding the roar of obloquy which was rising louder and louder every 
day from every corner of the island, thought themselves secure. 

Such was their confidence in their strength that, as soon as the Parlia- 
ment had met, they brought forward a singularly bold and original plan 
for the government of the British territories in India. What was pro- 
posed was that the whole authority, which till that time had been exercised 
over those territories by the Iéast India Company, should be transferred 
to seven Commissioners who were to be named by Parliament, and were 
not to be removable at the pleasure of the Crown. Ear] Fitzwilliam, the 
most intimate personal friend of Fox, was to be chairman of this board ; 
and the eldest son of North was to be one of the members. 

As soon as the outlines of the scheme were known, all the hatred which 
the coalition had excited burst forth with an astounding explosion. The 
question which ought undoubtedly to have been considered as paramount 
to every other was, whether the proposed change was likely to be bene- 
ficial or injurious to the thirty millions of people who were subject to the 
Company. But that question cannot be said to have been even seriously 
discussed. Burke, who, whether right or wrong in the conclusions to 
which he came, had at least the merit of looking at the subject in the right 
point of view, vainly reminded his hearers of that mighty population whose 
' daily rice might depend on a vote of the British Parliament. He spoke, 
with even more than his wonted power of thought and language, about 
the desolation of Rohilcund, about the spoliation of Benares, about the 
evil poy which had suffered the tanks of the Carnatic to go to ruin; 
but he could scarcely obtain a hearing. ‘The contending parties, to their 
shame it must be said, would listen to none but English topics. Out of 
doors the cry against the ministry was almost universal. ‘own and country 
were united. Corporations exclaimed against the violation of the charter 
of the greatest corporation in the realm. Tories and democrats joined in 
pronouncing the proposed board an unconstitutional body. It was to 
consist of Fox’s nominees. ‘The effect of his bill was to give, not to the 
Crown, but to him personally, whether in office or in opposition, an 
enormous power, a patronage sufficient to counterbalance the patronage 
of the Treasury and of the Admiralty, and to decide the elections 
for fifty boroughs. He knew, it was said, that he was hateful alike 
to King and people ; and he had devised a plan which would make 
him independent of both. Some nicknamed him Cromwell, and some 
Carlo Khan. Wilberforce, with his usual felicity of expression, and 
with very unusual bitterness of feeling, described the scheme as the 
genuine offspring of the coalition, as marked by the features of both 
its parents, the corruption of one and the violence of the other. In 
spite of all opposition, however, the bill was supported in every stage 
by great majorities, was rapidly passed and was sent up to the Lords. 
To the general astonishment, when the second reading was moved in the 
Upper House, the opposition proposed an adjournment, and carried it by 
eighty-seven votes to seventy-nine. The cause of this strange turn of 
fortune was soon known. Pitt’s cousin, Earl Temple, had been in the 
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royal closet, and had there been authorised to let it be known that His 
Majesty would consider all who voted for the bill as his enemies. The 
ignominious commission was performed ; and instantly a troop of Lords 
of the Bedchamber, of Bishops who wished to be translated, and of 
Scotch peers who wished to be re-elected, made haste to change sides. 
On a later day, the Lords rejected the bill, Fox and North were imme- 
diately directed to send their seals to the palace by their Under Secre- 
taries ; and Pitt was appointed First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

The general opinion was, that there would be an immediate dissolution. 
But Pitt wisely determined to give the public feeling time to gather 
strength. On this point he differed from his kinsman Temple. The con- 
sequence was, that Temple, who had been appointed one of the Secre- 
taries of State, resigned his office forty-eight hours after he had accepted 
it, and thus relieved the new government from a great load of unpopu- 
larity ; for all men of sense and honour, however strong might be their 
dislike of the India Bill, disapproved of the manner in which that bill 
had been thrown out. Temple carried away with him the scandal which 
the best friends of the new government could not but lament. The fame 
of the young prime minister preserved its whiteness. Tle could declare 
with perfect truth that, if unconstitutional machinations had been em- 
ployed, he had becu no party to,them. : 

Ife was, however, surrounded by difficulties and dangers. In the 
House of Lords, indeed, he had a majority ; nor could any orator of the 
opposition in that assembly be considered as a match for Thurlow, who. 
was now again Chancellor, or for Camden, who cordially supported the 
son of his old friend Chatham. But in the other Ilouse there was not a 
single eminent speaker among the official men who sate round Pitt. His 
most uscful assistant was Dundas, who, though he had not eloquence, had 
sense, knowledge, readiness, and boldness. On the opposite benches was 
a powerful majority, led by Fox, who was supported by Burke, North, 
and Sheridan. The heart of the young minister, stout as it was, almost 
died within him. Ife could not once close his eyes on the night which 
followed ‘Temple’s resignation. Dut, whatever his internal emotions 
might be, his language and deportment indicated nothing but unconquer- 
able firmness and haughty confidence in his own powers. Lis contest 
against the House of Commons lasted from the 17th of December 1783, 
to the 8th of March 1784. In sixteen divisions the opposition triumphed. 
Again and again the King was requested to dismiss his ministers. But 
he was determined to go to Germany rather than yield. _Pitt’s resolution 
never wavered. ‘The cry of the nation in his favour became vehement 
and almost furious. Addresses assuring him of public support came up 
daily from every part of the kingdom. The freedom of the city of 
London was presented to him in a gold box. He went in state to 
receive this mark of distinction. He was sumptuously feasted in Grocers’ 
Wall ; and the shopkeepers of the Strand and Fleet Street illuminated 
their houses in his honour. These things could not but produce an 
effect within the walls of Parliament. The ranks of the majority began 
to waver ; a few passed over to the enemy ; some skulked away ; many 
were for capitulating while it was still possible to capitulate with the 
honours of war. Negotiations were opened with the view of forming an 
administration on a wide basis ; but they had scarcely been opened when 
they were closed. The opposition demanded, as a preliminary article of 
the treaty, that Pitt should resign the Treasury ; and with this demand 
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Pitt steadfastly refused to comply. While the contest was raging, the 

Clerkship of the Pells, a sinecure place for life, worth three thousand a 
year, and tenable with a seat in the House of Commons, became vacant. 

The appointment was with the Chancellor of the Exchequer: nobody 
doubted that he would appoint himself ; and nobody could have blamed. 
him if he had done so : for such sinecure offices had always been defended. 
on the ground that they enabled a few men of eminent abilities and smal], 
incomes to live without any profession, and to devote themselves to the 
service of the state. Pitt, in spite of the remonstrances of his friends, 

gave the Pells to his father’s old adherent, Colonel Barré, a man distin- 
guished by talent and eloquence, but poor and afflicted with blindness. 

By this arrangement a pension which the Rockingham administration had 

gianted to Barré was saved to the public. Never was there a happier 
stroke of policy. About treaties, wars, expeditions, tariffs, budgets, there 
will always be room for dispute. The policy which is applauded by half 
the nation may be condemned by the other half. But pecuniary disin- 
terestedness everybody comprehends. It is a great thing for a man who 
has only three hundred a year to be able to show that he considers three 
thousand a year as mere dirt beneath his feet, when compared with the 
public interest and the public esteem. Pitt had his reward. No minister 
was ever more rancorously libelled ; but, even when he was known to be 

overwhelmed with debt, when millions were passing through his hands, 

when the wealthicst magnates of the realm were soliciting him for mar- 
quisates and garters, his bitterest enemies did not dare to accuse him of 
touching unlawful gain. 

At length the hard fought fight ended. A final remonstrance, drawn 
up by Burke with admirable skill, was carried on the 8th of March by a 
single vote in a full House. Had the experiment been repeated, the sup- 
porters of the coalition would probably have been in a minority. But the 
supplies had’ been voted ; the Mutiny Bill had been passed ; and the 
Parliament was dissolved. 

The popular constituent bodies all over the country were in general 
enthusiastic on the side of the new government. A hundred and sixty 
of the supporters of the coalition lost their seats. The First Lord of the 
Treasury himself came in at the head of the poll for the University of 
Cambridge. His young friend, Wilberforce, was elected knight of the 
great shire of York, in opposition to the whole influence of the Fitz- 
williams, Cavendishes, Dundases, and Saviles. In the midst of such 
triumphs Pitt completed his twenty-fifth year. He was now the greatest 
subject that England had seen during many generations. He domineered. 
absolutely over the cabinet, and was the favourite at once of the Sove- 
reign, of the Parliament, and of the nation. is father had never been 
so powerful, nor Walpole, nor Marlborough. 

This narrative has now reached a point, beyond which a full history of 
the life of Pitt would be a history of England, or rather of the whole 
civilised world ; and for such a history this is not the proper place. Here 
a very slight sketch must suffice ; and in that sketch prominence will be 
given to such points as may enable a reader who is already acquainted 
with the general course of events to form a just notion of the character of 
the man on whom so much depended. 

If we wish to arrive at a correct judgment of Pitt's merits and defects, 
we must never forget that he belonged to a peculiar class of statesmen, 
and that he must be tried by a peculiar standard. It is not easy to com- 
pare him fairly with such men as Ximenes and Sully, Richelieu and 
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Oxenstiern, John de Witt, and Warren Hastings. The means by which 
those politicians governed great communities were of quite a different 
kind from those which Pitt was under the necessity of employing. Some 
talents, which they never had any opportunity of showing that they pos- 
sessed, were developed in him to an extraordinary degree. In some 
qualities, on the other hand, to which they owe a large part of their fame, 
he was decidedly their inferior. They transacted business in their closets, 
or at boards where a few confidential councillors sate. It was his lot to 
be born in an age and in a country in which parliamentary govern- 
ment was completely established his whole training from infancy was 
such as fitted him to bear a part in parliamentary government; and, 
from the prime of his manhood to his death, all the powers of his vigorous 
mind were almost constantly exerted in the work of parliamentary govern- 
ment. He accordingly became the greatcst master of the whole art of 
parliamentary government that has ever existed, a greater than Montague 
or Walpole, a greater than his father Chatham, or his rival Fox, a greater 
than either of his illustrious successors, Canning and Peel. 

Parliamentary government, like every other contrivance of man, has 
its advantages and disadvantages. On the advantages there is no need 
to dilate. The history of England during the hundred and seventy years 
which have elapsed since the House of Commons became the most power- 
ful body in the state, her immense and still growing prosperity, her free- 
dom, her tranquillity, her greatness in arts, in sciences, and in arms, her 
maritime ascendency, the marvels of her public credit, her American, her 
African, her Australian, her Asiatic empires, sufficiently prove the excel- 
lence of her institutions. But those institutions, though excellent, are 
assuredly not perfect. Parliamentary government is government by speak- 
ing. In such a government, the power of speaking is the most highly 
prized of all the qualities which a politician can possess: and that power 
may exist, in the highest degree, without judgment, without fortitude, 
without skill in reading the characters of men or the signs of the times, with- 
out any knowledge of the principles of legislation or of political economy, 
and without any skill in diplomacy or in the administration of war. 
Nay, it may well happen that those very intellectual qualities which give 
a peculiar charm to the speeches of a public man may be incompatible 
with the qualities which would fit him to meet a pressing emergency with 
promptitude and firmness. Jt was thus with Charles Townshend. It 
was thus with Windham. It was a privilege to listen to those accom- 
plished and ingenious orators. But in a perilous crisis they would have 
been found far inferior in all the qualities of rulers to such a man as 
Oliver Cromwell, who talked nonsense, or as William the Silent, who 
did not talk at all. When parliamentary government is established, a 
Charles Townshend or a Windham will almost always exercise much 
greater influence than such men as the great Protector of England, or as 
the founder of the Batavian commonwealth. In such a government, 
parliamentary talent, though quite distinct from the talents of a good 
executive or judicial officer, will be a chief qualification for executive and 
judicial office. From the Book of Dignities a curious list might be made 
out of Chancellors ignorant of the principles of equity, and First Lords 
of the Admiralty ignorant of the principles of navigation, of Colonial 
ministers who could not repeat the names of the Colonies, of Lords of 
the Treasury who did not know the difference between funded and un- 
funded debt, and of Secretaries of the India Board who did not know 
whether the Mahrattas were Mahometans or Hindoos, On these grounds, 
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some persons, incapable of seeing more than one side of a question, have 
pronounced parliamentary government a positive evil, and have main- 
tained that the administration would be greatly improved if the power, 
now exercised by a large assembly, were transferred to a single person. 
Men of sense will probably think the remedy very much worse than the 
disease, and will be of opinion that there would be small gain in ex- 
changing Charles Townshend and Windham for the Prince of the Peace, 
or the poor slave and dog Steenie. 

Pitt was emphatically the man of parliamentary government, the type 
of his class, the minion, the child, the spoiled child, of the House of 
Commons. For the House of Commons he had a hereditary, an infan- 
tine love. Through his whole boyhood, the House of Commons was 
never out of his thoughts, or out of the thoughts of his instructors. Re- 
citing at his father’s knee, reading Thucydides and Cicero into English, 
analysing the great Attic speeches on the Embassy and on the Crown, he 
was constantly in training for the conflicts of the House of Commons, 
He was a distinguished member of the House of Commons at twenty-one. 
The ability which he had displayed in the House of Commons made him 
the most powerful subject in Europe before he was twenty-five. It 
would have been happy for himself and for his country if his elevation had 
been deferred. Eight or ten years, during which he would have had 
leisure and opportunity for reading and reflection, for foreign travel, for 
social intercourse and free exchange of thought on equal terms with a 
great variety of companions, would have supplied what, without any fault 
on his part, was wanting to his powerful intellect. He had all the 
knowledge that he could be expected to have; that is to say, all the 
knowledge that a man can acquire while he is a student at Cambridge, 
and all the knowledge that a man can acquire when he is First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. But the stock of general 
information which he brought from college, extraordinary for a boy, was 
far inferior to what Fox possessed, and beggarly when compared with the 
massy, the splendid, the various treasures laid up in the large mind of 
Burke. After Pitt became minister, he had no leisure to learn more than 
was necessary for the purposes of the day which was passing over him. 
What was necessary for those purposes such a man could learn with 
little difficulty. Le was surrounded by experienced and able public 
servants, He could at any moment command their best assistance. 
From the stores which they produced his vigorous mind rapidly collected 
the materials for a good parliamentary case; and that was enough. 
Legislation and administration were with him secondary matters, To the 
work of framing statutes, of negotiating treaties, of organising fleets and 
armies, of sending forth expeditions, he gave only the leavings of his time 
and the dregs of his fine intellect. The strength and sap of his mind 
were all drawn in a different direction. It was when the House of Com- 
mons was to be convinced and persuaded that he put forth all his powers. 

OF those powers we must form our estimate chiefly from tradition : 
for of all the eminent speakers of the last age Pitt has suffered most from 
the reporters. Even while he was still living, critics remarked that his 
eloquence could not be preserved, that he must be heard to be appreciated. 
They more than once applied to him the sentence in which Tacitus de- 
scribes the fate of a senator whose rhetoric was admired in the Augustan 
age: ‘*Haterii canorum illud et profluens cum ipso simul exstinctum 
est.” There is, however, abundant evidence that nature had bestowed 
on Pitt the talents of a great orator ; and those talents had been developed 
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in a very peculiar manner, first by his education, and secondly by the 
high official position to which he rose early, and in which he passed the 
greater part of his public life. 

At his first appearance in Parliament he showed himself superior to all 
his contemporaries in command of language. He could pour forth along 
succession of round and stately periods, without premeditation, without 
ever pausing for a word, without ever repeating a word, in a voice of 
silver clearness, and with a pronunciation so articulate that not a letter 
was slurred over. He had less amplitude of mind and less richness of 
imagination than Burke, less ingenuity than Windham, less wit than 
Sheridan, less perfect mastery of dialectical fence, and less of that highest 
sort of eloquence which consists of reason and passion fused together, 
than Fox. Yet the almost unanimous judgment of those who were in 
the habit of listening to that remarkable race of men placed Pitt, as a 
speaker, above Burke, above Windham, above Sheridan, and not below 
Fox. His declamation was copious, polished, and splendid. In power 
of sarcasm he was probably not surpassed by any speaker, ancient or 
modern ; and of this formidable weapon he made merciless use. In two 
parts of the oratorical art which are of the highest value to a minister of 
state he was singularly expert. No man knew better how to be luminous 
or how to be obscure. When he wished to be understood, he never 
failed to make himself understood. He could with ease present to his 
audience, not perhaps an exact or profound, but a clear, popular, and 
plausible view of the most extensive and complicated subject. Nothing 
was out of place ; nothing was forgotten ; minute details, dates, sums of 
money, were all faithfully preserved in his memory. ven intricate ques- 
tions of fmance, when explained by him, seemed clear to the plainest 
man among his hearers. On the other hand, when he did not wish to 
be explicit,—and no man who is at the head of affairs always wishes to 
be explicit,—he had a inarvellous power of saying nothing in language 
which left on his audience the impression that he had said a great deal. 
He was at once the only man who could open a budget without notes, 
and the only man who, as Windham said, could speak that most elabo- 
rately evasive and unmeaning of human compositions, a King’s speech, 
without premeditation. 

The effect of oratory will always to a great extent depend on the 
character of the orator. There perhaps never were two speakers whose 
cloquence had more of what may be called the race, more of the flavour 
imparted by moral qualities, than Fox and Pitt. The speeches of Fox 
owe a great part of their charm to that warmth and softness of heart, 
that sympathy with human suffering, that admiration for everything great 
and beautiful, and that hatred of cruelty and injusticc, which interest 
and delight us even in the most defective reports. No person, on the 
other hand, could hear Pitt without perceiving him to be a man of high, 
intrepid, and commanding spirit, proudly conscious of his own rectitude 
and of his own intellectual superiority, incapable of the low vices of fear 
and envy, but too prone to feel and to show disdain. Pride, indeed, 
pervaded the whole man, was written in the harsh, rigid lines of his face, 
was marked by the way in which he walked, in which he sate, in which 
he stood, and, above all, in which he bowed. Such pride, of course, 
inflicted many wounds. Jt may confidently be affirmed that there can- 
not be found, in all the ten thousand invectives written against Fox, a 
word indicating that his demeanour had ever made a single personal 
enemy. On the other hand, several men of note who had been partial 
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to Pitt, and who to the last continued to approve his public conduct and 
to support his administration, Cumberland, for example, Boswell, and 
Matthias, were so much irritated by the contempt with which he treated 
them, that they complained in print of their wrongs. But his pride, 
though it made him bitterly disliked by individuals, inspired the great 
body of his followers in Parliament and throughout the country with 
respect and confidence. They took him at his own valuation. They 
saw that his self-esteem was not that of an upstart, who was drunk with 
good luck and with applause, and who, if fortune turned, would sink 
from arrogance into abject humility. It was that of the magnanimous 
man so finely described by Aristotle in the Ethics, of the man who thinks 
himself worthy of great things, being in truth worthy. It sprang from a 
consciousness of great powers and great virtues, and was never so con- 
spicuously displayed as in the midst of difficulties and dangers which 
would have unnerved and bowed down any ordinary mind. It was 
closely connected, too, with an ambition which had no mixture of low 
cupidity. There was something noble in the cynical disdain with which 
the mighty minister scattered riches and titles to right and left among 
those who valued them, while he spurned them out of his own way. 
Poor himself, he was surrounded by friends on whom he had bestowed 
three thousand, six thousand, ten thousand a year. Plain Mister himself, 
he had made more lords than any three ministers that had preceded him. 
The garter, for which the first dukes in the kingdom were contending, 
was repeatedly offered to him, and offered in vain. 

The correctness of his private life added much to the dignity of his 
ublic character. In the relations of son, brother, uncle, master, friend, 
is conduct was exemplary. In the small circle of his intimate associates, 

he was amiable, affectionate, even playful. They loved him sincerely ; 
they regretted him long ; and they would hardly admit that he who was 
so kind and gentle with them could be stern and haughty with others, 
He indulged, indeed, somewhat too freely in wine, which he had early 
been directed to take as a medicine, and which use had made a necessary 
of life to him. But it was very seldom that any indication of undue excess 
could be detected in his tones or gestures ; and, in truth, two bottles of port 
were little more to him than two dishes of tea. He had, when he was 
first introduced into the clubs of Saint James’s Street, shown a strong 
taste for play ; but he had the prudence and the resolution to stop before 
this taste had acquired the strength of habit. From the passion which 
generally exercises tle most tyrannical dominion over the young he 
possessed an immunity, which is probably to be ascribed partly to his 
temperament and partly to his situation. His constitution wa§ feeble ; 
he was very shy; and he was very busy. The strictness of his morals 
furnished such buffoons as Peter Pindar and Captain Morris with an in- 
exhaustible theme for merriment of no very delicate kind. But the great 
body of the middle class of Englishmen could not see the joke. They 
warmly praised the young statesman for commanding his passions, and 
for covering his frailties, if he had frailties, with decorous obscurity, and 
would have been very far indeed from thinking better of him if he had 
vindicated himself from the taunts of his enemies by taking under his 
protection a Nancy Parsons or a Marianne Clark. 

No part of the immense popularity which Pitt long enjoyed is to be 
attributed to the eulogies of wits and poets. It might have been natu- 
rally expected that a man of genius, of learning, of taste, an orator whose 
diction was often compared to that of Tully, the representative, too, of a 
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great university, would have taken a peculiar pleasure in befriending 
eminent writers, to whatever political party they might have belonged. 
The love of literature had induced Augustus to heap benefits on Pom- 
peians, Somers to be the protector of nonjurors, Harley to make the 
fortunes of Whigs. But it could not move Pitt to show any favour even 
to Pittites. He was doubtless right in thinking that, in general, poetry, 
history, and philosophy ought to be suffered, like calico and cutlery, to 
find their proper price in the market, and that to teach men of letters to 
look habitually to the state for their recompense is bad for the state and 
bad for Jetters. Assuredly nothing can be more abSurd or ‘mischievous 
than to waste the public money in bounties for the purpose of inducing 
people who ought to be weighing out grocery or measuring out drapery 
to write bad or middling books. But, though the sound rule is that 
authors should be left to be remunerated by their readers, there will, in 
every generation, be a few exceptions to this rule. To distinguish these 
special cases from the mass 1s an employment well worthy of the faculties 
of a great and accomplished ruler; and Pitt would assuredly have had 
little difficulty in finding such cases. While he was in power, the greatest 
philologist of the age, his own contemporary at Cambridge, was reduced 
to earn a livelihood by the lowest literary drudgery, and to spend in 
writing squibs for the Alorning Chronicle years to which we might have 
owned an all but perfect text of the whole tragic and comic drama of 
Athens. The greatest historian of the age, forced by poverty to leave his 
country, completed his immortal work on the shores of Lake Leman. The 
political heterodoxy of Porson, and the religious heterodoxy of Gibbon, 
may perhaps be pleaded in defence of the minister by whom those eminent 
men were neglected. But there were other cases in which no such excuse 
could be set up. Scarcely had Pitt obtained possession of unbounded 
power when an aged writer of the highest eminence, who had made very 
little by his writings, and who was sinking into the grave under a load of 
infirmities and sorrows, wanted five or six hundred pounds to enable 
him, during the winter or two which might still remain to him, to draw 
his breath more easily in the soft climate of Italy. Not a farthing was 
to be obtained; and before Christmas the author of the English Dictionary 
and of the Lives of the Poets had gasped his last in the river fog and coal 
smoke of Fleet Street. A few months after the death of Johnson appeared 
the Task, incomparably the best poem that any Englishman then living 
had produced—a poem, too, which could hardly fail to excite in a well 
constituted mind a feeling of esteem and compassion for the poet, a man 
of genius and virtue, whose means were scanty, and whom the most cruel 
of all the calamities incident to humanity had made incapable of sup- 
porting himself by vigorous and sustained exertion. Nowhere had 
Chatham been praised with more enthusiasm, or in verse more worthy 
of the subject, than in the Task. The son of Chatham, however, con- 
tented himself with reading and admiring the book, and left the author to 
starve. The pension which, long after, enabled poor Cowper to close 
his melancholy life, unmolested by duns and bailiffs, was obtained for 
him by the strenuous kindness of Lord Spencer. What a contrast be- 
tween the way in which Pitt acted towards yohnecn and the way in which 
Lord Grey acted towards his political enemy Scott, when Scott, worn 
out by misfortune and disease, was advised to try the effect of the 
Italian air What a contrast between the way in which Pitt acted 
towards Cowper and the way in which Burke, a poor man and out of 
place, acted towards Crabbe! Even Dundas, wha mace no pretensions 
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to literary taste, and was content to be considered as a hatdheaded and 
somewhat coarse man of business, was, when compared with his eloquent 
and classically educated friend, a Macenas or a Leo, Dundas made 
Burns an exciseman, with seventy pounds a year ; and this was more than 
Pitt, during his long tenure of power, did for the encouragement of letters. 
Even those who may think that it is, in general, no part of the duty of a 
government to reward literary merit will hardly deny that a government, 
which has much lucrative church preferment in its gift, is bound, in dis- 
tributing that preferment, not to overlook divines whose writings have 
rendered grfeat serVice to the cause of religion. But it seems never to 
have occurred to Pitt that he Jay under any such obligation. All the 
theological works of all the numerous bishops whom he made and trans- 
lated are not, when put together, worth fifty pages of the Horz Paulina, 
of the Natural Theology, or of the View of the Evidences of Christianity. 
But on Paley the all-powerful minister never bestowed the small benefice. 
Artists Pitt treated as contemptuously as writers. For painting he did 
simply nothing, Sculptors, who had been selected to execute monu- 
ments voted by Parliament, had to haunt the ante-chambers of the 
Treasury during many years before they could obtain a farthing from 
him. One of them, after vainly soliciting the minister for payment dur- 
ing fourteen years, had the courage to present a memorial to the King, 
and thus obtained tardy and ungracious justice. Architects it was abso- 
lutely necessary to employ; and the worst that could be found seem to 
have been employed. Not a single fine public building of any kind or in 
any style was erécted during his long administration, It may be confi- 
dently affirmed that no ruler whose abilities and attainments would bear 
any comparison with his has ever shown such cold disdain for what is 
excellent in arts and letters. 

His first administration lasted seventeen years. That long period is 
divided by a strongly marked line into two almost exactly equal parts. 
The first part ended and the second began in the autumn of 1792. 
Throughout both parts Pitt displayed in the highest degree the talents 
of a parliamentary leader. During the first part he was a fortunate 
and, in many respects, a skilful administrator. With the difficulties which 
he had to encounter during the second part he was altogether incapable 
of contending : but his eloquence and his perfect mastery of the tactics of 
the House of Commons concealed his incapacity from the multitude. 

The eight years which followed the general election of 1784 were as 
tranquil and prosperous as any eight years in the whole +jistory of England. 
Neighbouring nations which had lately been in arms against her, and 
which had flattered themselves that, in losing her American colonies, she 
had lost a chief source of her wealth and of her power, saw, with wonder 
and vexation, that she was more wealthy and more powerful than ever. 
Her trade increased. Her manufactures flourished. Her exchequer was 
full to overflowing. Very idle apprehensions were generally entertained, 
that the public debt, though much less than a third of the debt which we 
now bear with ease, would be found too heavy for the strength of the 
nation. Those apprehensions might not perhaps have been easily quieted 
by reason. But Vite quieted them by a ndale: Iie succeeded in per- 
suading first himself, and then the whole nation, his opponents include: 
that a new sinking fund, which, so far as it differed from former sinking 
funds, differed for the worse, would, by virtue of some mysterious power of 
propagation belonging to money, put into the pocket of the public creditor 
great sums not taken yut of the pocket of the tax-payer, The country, 
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terrified by a danger which was no danger, hailed with delight and 
boundless confidence a remedy which was no remedy. The minister was 
almost universally extolled as the greatest of financiers. Meanwhile both 
the branches of the House of Bourbon found that England was as for- 
midable an antagonist as she had ever been. France had formed a plan 
for reducing Holland to vassalage. But England interposed; and France 
receded. Spain interrupted by violence the trade of our merchants with 
the regions near the Oregon. But England armed ; and Spain receded. 
Within the island there was profound tranquillity. The King was, for 
the first time, popular. During the twenty-three years which had fol- 
lowed his accession he had not been loved by his subjects. His domestic 
virtues were acknowledged. But it was generally thought that the good 
qualities by which he was distinguished in private life were wanting tu 
his political character. As a Sovereign, he was resentful, unforgiving, 
stubborn, cunning. Under his rule the country had sustained cruel dis- 
graces and disasters ; and every one of those disgraces and disasters was 
imputed to his strong antipathies, and to his perverse obstinacy in the 
wrong. One statesman after another complained that he had been in- 
duced by royal caresses, intreaties, and promises, to undertake the direc- 
tion of affairs at a difficult conjuncture, and that, as soon as he had, not 
without sullying his fame, and alienating his best friends, served the turn 
for which he was wanted, his ungrateful master began to intrigue against 
him, and to canvass against him. Grenville, Rockingham, Chatham, men 
of widely different characters, but all three upright and high-spirited, 
agreed in thinking that the Prince under whom they had successively 
held the highest place in the government was one of the most insincere of 
mankind. His confidence was reposed, they said, not in those known 
and responsible counsellors to whom he had delivered the scals of office, 
but in secret advisers who stole up the back stairs into his closet. In 
Parliament his ministers, while defending themselves against the attacks 
of the opposition in front, were perpetually, at his instigation, assailed on 
the flank or in the rear bya wile band of mercenaries who called them- 
selves his friends. These men constantly, while in possession of lucrative 
places in his service, spoke and voted against bills which he had authorised 
the First Lord of the Treasury or the Secretary of State to bring in. But 
from the day on which Pitt was placed at the head of affairs there was an 
end of secret influence. His haughty and aspiring spirit was not to be 
satisfied with the mere show of power. Any attempt to undermine him 
at Court, any mutinous movement among his followers in the House of 
Commons, was certain to be at once put down. He had only to tender his 
resignation ; and he could dictate his own terms. For he, and healone, 
stood between the King and the Coalition. He was therefore little less 
than Mayor of the Palace. ‘The nation loudly applauded the King for 
having the wisdom to repose entire confidence in so excellent a minister. 
His Majesty’s private virtues now began to produce their full effect. He 
was gencrally regarded as the model of a respectable country gentleman, 
honest, good-natured, sober, religious. Ie rose early : he dined tem- 
perately : he was strictly faithful to his wife : he never missed church ; 
and at church he never missed a response. THis people heartily prayed 
that he might long reign over them ; and they prayed the more heartily 
because his virtues were set off to the best advantage by the vices and 
follies of the Prince of Wales, who lived in close intimacy with the chiefs 
of the opposition. 

How strong this feeling was in the public mind appeared signally on 
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one great occasion. In the autumn of 1788 the King became insane, 
The opposition, eager for office, committed the great indiscretion of 
asserting that the heir apparent had, by the fundamental laws of England, 
a right to be Regent with the full powers of royalty. Pitt, on the other 
hand, maintained it to be the constitutional doctrine that, when a 
Sovereign is, by reason of infancy, disease, or absence, incapable of 
exercising the regal functions, it belongs to the Estates of the realm to 
determine who shall be the vicegerent and with what portion of the 
executive authority such vicegerent shall be entrusted. A long and 
violent contest followed, in which Pitt was supported by the great body 
of the people with as much enthusiasm as during the first months of his 
administration. Tories with one voice applauded him for defending the 
sick-bed of a virtuous and unhappy Sovereign against a disloyal faction 
and an undutiful son. Not a few Whigs applauded him for asserting the 
authority of Parliaments and the principles of the Revolution, in opposi- 
tion to a doctrine which seemed to have too much affinity with the servile 
theory of indefeasible hereditary right. The middle class, always zealous 
on the side of decency and the domestic virtues, looked forward with dismay 
toa reign resembling that of Charles II. The palace, which had now been, 
during thirty years, the pattern of an English home, would be a public 
nuisance, a school of profligacy. To the good King’s repast of mutton and 
lemonade, despatched at three o’clock, would succeed midnight banquets, 
from which the guests would be carried home speechless, To the back- 
gammon board at which the good King played for a little silver with his 
equerries, would succeed faro tables from which young patricians who had 
sate down rich would rise up beggars. The drawing-room, from which 
the frown of the Queen had repelled a whole generation of frail beauties, 
would now be again what it had been in the days of Barbara Palmer and 
Louisa de Querouaille. Nay, severely as the public reprobated the 
Prince’s many illicit attachments, his one virtuous attachment was repro- 
bated more severely still, Even in grave and pious circles his Protestant 
mistresses gave less scandal than his Popish wife. That he must be 
Regent nobody ventured to deny. But he and his friends were so 
unpopular that Pitt could, with general approbation, propose to limit the 
powers of the Regent by restrictions to which it would have been im- 
possible to subject a Prince beloved and trusted by the country. Some 
interested men, fully expecting a change of administration, went over to 
the opposition, But the majority, purified by these desertions, closed its 
ranks, and presented a more firm array than ever to the enemy. In every 
division Pitt was victorious. When at length, after a stormy interregnum 
of three months, it was announced, on the very eve of the inauguration 
of the Regent, that the King was himself again, the nation was wild 
with delight. On the evening of the day on which Ilis Majesty 
resumed his functions, a spontaneous illumination, the most general 
that had ever been seen in England, brightened the whole vast space 
from Highgate to Tooting, and from Iiammersmith to Greenwich. On the 
day on which he returned thanks in the cathedral of his capital, all the 
horses and carriages within a hundred miles of London were too few for 
the multitudes which flocked to see him pass through the streets. A 
second illumination followed, which was even superior to the first in mag- 
nificence. Pitt with difficulty escaped from the tumultuous kindness of 
an innumerable multitude which insisted on drawing his coach from Saint 
Paul's Churchyard to Downing Street. This was the moment at which 
his fame and fortune may be said ta have reached the zenith. His influ- 
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ence in the closet was as great as that of Carr or Villiers had been. His 
dominion over the Parliament was more absolute than that of Walpole of 
Pelham had been. He was at the same time as high in the favour of the 
populace as ever Wilkes or Sacheverell had been. Nothing did more to 
raise his character than his noble poverty. It was well known that, if he 
had been dismissed from office after more than five years of boundless 
ower, he would hardly have carried out with him a sum sufficient to 
urnish the set of chambers in which, as he cheerfully declared, he meant 
to resume the practice of the law. His admirers, however, were by no 
means disposed to suffer him to depend on daily toil for his daily bread. 
The voluntary contributions which were awaiting his acceptance in the 
city of London alone would have sufficed to make him a rich man. But 
it may be doubted whether his haughty spirit would have stooped to 
accept a etek so honourably earned and so honourably bestowed. 

To such a height of power and glory had this extraordinary man risen 
at twenty-nine years of age. And now the tide was on the turn. Only 
ten days after the triumphal procession to Saint Paul’s, the States-General 
of France, after an interval of a hundred and seventy-four years, met at 
Versailles. 

The nature of the great Revolution which followed was long very im- 
perfectly understood in this country. Burke saw much further than any 
of his contemporaries : but whatever his sagacity descried was refracted 
and discoloured by his passions and his imagination. More than three 
years elapsed before the principles of the English administration under- 
went any material change. Nothing could as yet be milder or more 
strictly constitutional than the minister’s domestic policy. Nota single 
act indicating an arbitrary temper or a jealousy of the people could be 
imputed to him. We had never applied to Parliament for any extraordi- 
nary powers. Ife had never used with harshness the ordinary powers 
entrusted by the constitution to the executive government. Not a single 
state prosecution which would even now be called oppressive had been 
instituted by him. Indeed, the only oppressive state prosecution insti- 
tuted during the first eight years of his administration was that of Stock- 
dale, which is to be attributed not to the government, but to the chiefs 
of the opposition. In office Pitt had redeemed the pledges which he had, 
at his entrance into public life, given to the supporters of parliamentary 
reform. He had, in 1785, brought forward a judicious plan for the im- 
provement of the representative system, and had prevailed on the King, 
not only to refrain from talking against that plan, but to recommend it 
to the Houses in a speech froin the throne.* This attempt failed ; 
but there can be little doubt that, if the French Revolution had not pro- 
duced a violent reaction of public feeling, Pitt would have performed, with 
little difficulty and no danger, that great work which, at a later period, 
Lord Grey could accomplish only by means which for a time loosened the 
very foundations of the commonwealth. When the atrocities of the slave 
trade were first brought under the consideration of Parliament, no aboli- 
tionist was more zealous than Pitt. When sickness prevented Wilber- 
force from appearing in public, his place was most supa supplied by 
his friend the minister. A humane bill, which mitigated the horrors of 
the middle passage, was, in 1788, carried by the eloquence and deter- 


* The speech with which the King opened the session of 1785, concluded with an 
assurance that His Majesty would heartily concur in every measure which could tend 
to secure the true principles of the constitution. These words were at the time under- 
stood to refer to Prit’s Reform Bill. 
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mined spirit of Pitt, in spite of the opposition of some of his own col- 
leagues ; and it ought always to be remembered to his honour that, itt 
order to carry that bill, he kept the Houses sitting, in spite of many mur- 
murs, long after the business of the government had been done, and the 
Appropriation Act passed. In 1791 he cordially concurred with Fox in 
maintaining the sound constitutional doctrine, that an impeachment is not 
terminated by a dissolution. In the course of the same year the two great 
rivals contended side by side in a far more important cause. They are 
fairly entitled to divide the high honour of having added to our statute- 
book the inestimable law which places the liberty of the press under the 
pon of juries. On one occasion, and one alone, Pitt, during the 

rst half of his long administration, acted in a manner unworthy of ‘an 
enlightened Whig. In the debate on the Test Act, he stooped to gratify 
the master whom he served, the university which he represented, and the 
preat body of clergymen and country gentlemen on whose support he 
rested, by talking, with little heartiness, indeed, and with no asperity, the 
language of a Tory. With this single exception, his conduct from the 
end of 1783 to the middle of 1792 was that of an honest friend of civil 
and religious liberty. 

Nor did anything, during that period, indicate that he loved war, or 
harboured any malevolent feeling against any neighbouring nation. Those 
French writers who have represented him as a Hannibal sworn in child- 
hood by his father to bear eternal hatred to France, as having by myste- 
rious intrigues and lavish bribes, instigated the leading Jacobins to commit 
those excesses which dishonoured the Revolution, as having been the real 
author of the first coalition, know nothing of his character or of his his- 
tory. So far was he from being a deadly enemy to France, that his 
laudable attempts to bring about a closer connection with that country by 
means of a wise and liberal treaty of commerce brought on him the severe 
censure of the opposition. He was told in the House of Commons that 
he was a degenerate son, and that his partiality for the hereditary foes of 
our island was enough to make his great father’s bones stir under the 
pavement of the Abbey. 

And this man, whose name, if he had been so fortunate as to die in 
1792, would now have been associated with peacc, with freedom, with 
philanthropy, with temperate reform, with mild and constitutional admini- 
stration, lived to associate his name with arbitrary government, with harsh 
laws harshly executed, with alien bills, with gagging bills, with suspensions 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, with cruel punishments inflicted on some poli- 
tical agitators, with unjustifiable prosecutions instituted against others, and 
with the most costly and most sanguinary wars of modern times. He 
lived to be held up to obloquy as the stern oppressor of I’ngland, and the 
indefatigable disturber of Europe. Poets, contrasting his earlier with his 
later years, likened him sometimes to the apostle who kissed in order to 
betray, and sometimes to the evil angels who kept not their first estate. 
A satirist of great genius introduced the ficnds of Famine, Slaughter, and 
Fire, proclaiming that they had received their commission from One 
whose name was formed of four letters, and promising to give their em- 
ployer ample proofs of gratitude. Famine would gnaw the multitude till 
they should rise up against him in madness. The demon of slaughter 
would impel them to tear him from limb tolimb. But Fire boasted that 
she alone could reward him as he deserved, and that she would cling 
round him to all eternity. By the French press and the French tribune 
every crime that disgraced and every calamity that afflicted France was 
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atcribed to the monstér Pitt and his guineas. While the Jaesbins were 
dominant, it was he who had corrupted the Gironde, who had taiséd 
Lyons and Bordeaux against the Convention, who had sttborned Patis to 
assassinate Lepelletier, and Cecilia Regnault to assassinate Robespierre. 
When the Thermidorian reaction came, all the atrocities of the Reigh of 
Terror were imputed to him. Collet D’Herbois and Fouquier Tinville 
had been his pensioners. It was he who had hired the murderers of Sep- 
tember, who had dictated the pamphlets of Marat and the Carmagnoles 
of Barere, who had paid Lebon to deluge Arras with blood, and Carrier 
to choke the Loire with corpses. 

The truth is, that he liked neither war nor arbitrary government. He 
was a lover of peace and freedom, driven, by a stress against which it 
was hardly possible for any will or any intellect to struggle, out of the 
course to which his inclinations pointed, and for which his abilities and 
acquirements fitted him, and forced into a policy repugnant to his feel- 
ings and unsuited to his talents. 

The charge of apostasy is grossly unjust. A man ought no more to be 
called an apostate because his opinions alter with the opinions of the 
great body of his contemporaries than he ought to be called an oriental 
traveller because he is always going round from west to east with the 
globe and everything that is upon it. Between the spring of 1789 and 
the close of 1792, the public mind of England: underwent a great change. 
If the change of Pitt’s sentiments attracted peculiar notice, it was not 
because he changed more than his neighbours; for in fact he changed 
less than most of them ; but because his position was far more conspicuous 
than theirs, because he was, till Bonaparte appeared, the individual who 
filled the greatest space in the eyes of the inhabitants of the civilised 
world. During a short time the nation, and Pitt, as one of the nation, 
looked with interest and approbation on the French Revolution. But 
soon vast confiscations, the violent sweeping away of ancient institutions, 
the domination of clubs, the barbarities of mobs maddened by famine and 
hatred, produced a reaction here. The court, the nobility, the gentry, the 
clergy, the manufacturers, the merchants, in short, nineteen-twentieths of 
those who had good roofs over their heads and good coats on their backs, 
became eager and intolerant Antijacobins. This feeling was at least as 
strong among the minister’s adversaries as among his supporters. Fox 
in vain attempted to restrain his followers. All his genius, all his vast 
personal influence, could not prevent them from rising up against him in 
general mutiny. Burke set the example of revolt ; and Burke was in no 
long time joined by Portland, Spencer, Fitzwilliam, Loughborough, 
Carlisle, Malmesbury, Windham, Elliot. In the House of Commons, 
the followers of the great Whig statesman and orator diminished from 
about a hundred and sixty to fifty. In the House of Lords he had but 
ten or twelve adherents left. There can be no doubt that there would 
have been a similar mutiny on the ministerial benches if Pitt had obsti- 
nately resisted the general wish. Pressed at once by his mastet and by 
his colleagues, by old friends and by old opponents, he abandoned, 
slowly and reluctantly, the policy which was dear to his heart. He 
laboured hard to avert the European war. When the European war 
broke out, he still flattered himself that it would not be necessary for 
this country to take either side. In the spring of 1792 he congratulated 
the Parliament on the prospect of long and profound peace, and proved 
his sincerity by proposing large remissions of taxation. Down to the end 
of that year he continued to cherish the hope that England imight be 
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able to preserve neutrality. But the passions whfch raged on both sides 
of the Channel were not to be restrained. The republicans who ruled 
France were inflamed by a fanaticism resembling that of the Mussulmans 
who, with the Koran in one hand and the sword in the other, went forth, 
conquering and converting, eastward to the Bay of Bengal, and westward 
to the Pillars of Hercules. The higher and middle classes of England 
were animated by zeal not less fiery than that of the Crusaders who raised 
the cry of Deus vult at Clermont. The impulse which drove the two 
nations to a collision was not to be arrested by the abilities or by the 
authority of any single man. As Pitt was in front of his fellows, and 
towered high above them, he seemed to Jead them. But in fact he was 
violently pushed on by them, and, had he held back but a little more 
than he did, would have been thrust out of their way ox trampled under 
their feet. 

He yielded to the current: and from that day his misfortunes began. 
The truth is that there were only two consistent courses before hin. 
Since he did not choose to oppose himself, side by side with Fox, to the 
public feeling, he should have taken the advice of Burke, and should have 
availed himself of that feeling to the full extent. If it was impossible to 
pteserve peace, he should have adopted the only policy which could lead 
to victory. Ile should have proclaimed a Holy War for religion, morality, 
property, order, public Jaw, and should have thus opposed to the Jacobins 
an energy equal to their own. Unhappily he tried to find a middle path ; 
and he found one which united all that was worst in both extremes. Le 
went to war: but he would not understand the peculiar character of that 
war. He was obstinately blind to the plain fact, that he was contending 
against a state which was also a sect, and that the new quarrel between 
England and France was of quite a different kind from the old quarrels 
about colonies in America and fortresses in the Netherlands. He had 
to combat frantic enthusiasm, boundless ambition, restless activity, the 
wildest and most audacious spirit of innovation ; and he acted as if he had 
to deal with the harlots and fops of the old Court of Versailles, with 
Madame de Pompadour and the Abbé de Bernis. It was pitiable to hear 
him, year after year, proving to an admiring audience that the wicked 
Republic was exhausted, that she could not hold out. that her credit was 
gone, and her assignats were not worth more than the paper of which 
they were made ; as if credit was necessary to a government of which 
the principle was rapine, as if Alboin could not turn Italy into a desert 
till he had negotiated a Joan at five per cent., as if the exchequer bills of 
Attila had been at par. It was impossible that a man who so completely 
mistook the nature of a contest could carry on that contest successfully. 
Great as Pitt’s abilities were, his military administration was that of a 
driveller. He was at the head of a nation engaged in a struggle for life 
and death, of a nation eminently distinguished by all the physical and all 
the moral qualities which make excellent soldiers. The resources at his 
command were unlimited. The Parliament was even more ready to 
grant*him men and money than he was to ask for them. In such an 
emergency, and with such means, such a statesman as Richelieu, as 
Louvois, as Chatham, as Wellesley, would have created in a few months 
one of the finest armies in the world, and would soon have discovered 
and brought forward generals worthy to command such an army. Ger- 
many might have been saved by another Blenheim ; Flanders recovered 
by another Ramilies ; another Poitiers might have delivered the Royalist 
and Catholic provinces of France from a yoke which they abhorred, and 
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might have spread terrot even to the barriers of Paris, But the fact is, that, 
after eight years of war, after a vast destruction of life, after an expenditure 
of wealth far exceeding the expenditure of the American war, of the Seven 
Years’ War, of the war of the Austrian Succession, and of the war of the 
Spanish Succession, united, the English army, under Pitt, was the laughing- 
stock of all Europe. It could not boast of one single brilliant exploit, it 
had never shown itself on the Continent but to be beaten, chased, forced to 
re-embark, or forced to capitulate. To take some sugar island in the West 
Indies, to scatter some mob of half-naked Irish peasants, such were the 
most splendid victories won by the British troops under Pitt’s auspices, 

The English navy no mismanagement could ruin. But during a long 
period whatever mismanagement could do wasdone. The Earl of Chatham, 
without a single qualification for high public trust, was made, by fraternal 
partiality, First Lord of the Admiralty, and was kept in that great 
post during two years of a war in which the very existence of the state 
depended on the efficiency of the fleet. He continued to doze away and 
trifle away the time which ought to have been devoted to the public 
service, till the whole mercantile body, though generally disposed to sup- 
port the government, complained bitterly that our flag gave no protection 
to our trade. Fortunately he was succeeded by George Ear] Spencer, 
one of those chiefs of the Whig party who, in the great schism caused 
by the French Revolution, had followed Burke. Lord Spencer, though 
inferior to many of his colleagues as an orator, was decidedly the best 
administrator among them. To him it was owing that a long and 
gloomy succession of days of fasting, and, most emphatically, of humilia- 
tion, was interrupted, twice in the short space of eleven months, by days 
of thanksgiving for great victories. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that the incapacity which Pitt showed 
in all that related to the conduct of the war is, in some sense, the most 
decisive proof that he was a man of very extraordinary abilities. Yet 
this is the simple truth. For assuredly one-tenth part of his errors and 
disasters would have been fatal to the power and influence of any 
minister who had not possessed, in the highest degree, the talents of a 
parliamentary leader. While his schemes were confounded, while his 
predictions were falsified, while the coalitions which he had laboured to 
form were falling to pieces, while the expeditions which he had sent 
forth at enormous cost were ending in rout and disgrace, while the 
enemy against whom he was feebly contending was subjugating Flanders 
and Brabant, the Electorate of Mentz, and the Electorate of Treves, 
Holland, Piedmont, Liguria, Lombardy, his authority over the House of 
Commons was constantly becoming more and more absolute. There 
was his empire. There were his victories, his Lodi and his Arcola, 
his Rivoli and his Marengo. If some great misfortune, a pitched battle 
lost by the allies, the annexation of a new department to the French 
Republic, a sanguinary insurrection in Ireland, a mutiny in the fleet, a 
panic in the city, a run on the bank, had spread dismay through the 
ranks of his majority, that dismay lasted only till he rose from the 
Treasury bench, drew up his haughty head, stretched his arm with com- 
manding gesture, and poured forth, in deep and sonorous tones, the 
lofty language of inextinguishable hope and inflexible resolution. Thus, 
through a long and calamitous period, every disaster that happened 
without the walls of Parliament was regularly followed by a triumph 
within them. At length he had ‘no longer an opposition to encounter. 
Of the great party which had contended against him during the first eight 
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years of his administration more than one half now marched under his 
standard, with his old competitor the Duke of Portland at their head ; 
and the rest had, after many vain struggles, quitted the field in despair. 
Fox had retired to the shades of St Anne’s Hill, and had there found, in 
the society of friends whom no vicissitude could estrange from him, of a 
woman whom he tenderly loved, and of the illustrious dead of Athens, 
of Rome, and of Florence, ample compensation for all the misfortunes of 
his public life. Session followed session with scarcely a single division. 
In the eventful year 1799, the largest minority that could be mustered 
against the government was twenty-five. 

In Pitt's domestic policy there was at this time assuredly no want of 
vigour. While he offered to French Jacobinism a resistance so feeble 
that it only encouraged the evil which he wished to suppress, he put 
down English Jacobinism with a strong hand. The Habeas Corpus 
Act was repeatedly suspended. Public meetings were placed under 
severe restraints. The government obtained from parliament power to 
send out of the country aliens who were suspected of evil designs ; and 
that power was not suffered to be idle. Writers who propounded doc- 
trines adverse to monarchy and aristocracy were proscribed and punished 
without mercy. It was hardly safe for a republican to avow his 
political creed over his beefsteak and his bottle of port at a chep- 
house. The old laws of Scotland against sedition, laws which were con- 
sidered by Englishmen as barbarous, and which a succession of govern- 
ments had suffered to rust, were now furbished up and sharpened anew. 
Men of cultivated minds and polished manners were, for offences which 
at Westminster would have been treated as mere misdemeanours, sent 
to herd with felons at Botany Bay. Some reformers, whose opinions 
were extravagant, and whose language was intemperate, but who had 
never dreamed of subverting the government by physical force, were in- 
dicted for high treason, and were saved from the gallows only by the 
righteous verdicts of juries. This severity was at the time loudly applauded 
by alarmists whom fear had made cruel, but will be seen in a very different 
light by posterity. The truth is, that the Englishmen who wished for a 
revolution were, even in number, not formidable, and in everything but 
number, a faction utterly contemptible, without arms, or funds, or plans, or 
organisation, or leader. There can be no doubt that Pitt, strong as he was 
in the support of the great body of the nation, might easily have repressed 
the turbulence of the discontented minority by firmly yet temperately en- 
forcing the ordinary law. Whatever vigour he showed during this un- 
fortunate part of his life was vigour out, of place and season. He was all 
feebleness and langour in his conflict with the foreign enemy who was 
really to be dreaded, and reserved all his energy and resolution for the 
domestic enemy who might safely have been despised. 

One part only of Pitt’s conduct during the last eight years of the 
eighteenth century deserves high praise. Ie was the first English 
mainister whoformed great designs for the benefit of Ireland. Themanner in 
which the Roman Catholic population of that unfortunate country had 
been kept down during many generations seemed to him unjust and cruel ; 
and it was scarcely possible for a man of his abilities not to perceive that, 
in a contest against the Jacobins, the Roman Catholics were his natural 
allies. Had he been able to do all that he wished, it is probable that a 
wise and liberal policy would have averted the rebellion of 1798. But 
the difficulties which he encountered wére great, perhaps insurmountable ; 
and the Roman Catholics were, rather by fis misfortune than by his fault, 
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throwh into the hatds of the Jacobins. There was a third great rising of 
the Irishry against the Englishry, a rising not less formidable than the 
risings of 1641 and 1689. The Englishry remained victorious, and it 
was necessary for Pitt, as it had been necessary for Oliver Cromwell and 
William of Orange before him, to consider how the victory should be used. 
It is only just to his!memory to say that he formed a scheme of policy, 
so grand and so simple, so righteous and so humane, that it would alone 
entitle him to a high place among statesmen. He determined to make 
Ireland one kingdom with England, and, at the same time, to relieve the 
Roman Catholic laity from civil disabilities, and to grant a public main- 
tenance to the Roman Catholic clergy. Had he been able to carry 
these noble designs into effect, the Union would have been an Union 
indeed. It would have been inseparably associated in the minds of the 
great majority of Irishmen with civil and religious freedom ; and the old 
Parliament in College Green would have been regretted only by a small 
knot of discarded jobbers and oppressors, and would have been remem- 
bered by the body of the nation with the loathing and contempt due to 
the most tyrannical and the most corrupt assembly that had ever sate in 
Europe. But Pitt could execute only one half of what he had projected. 
He succeeded in obtaining the consent of the Parliaments of both king- 
doms to the Union; but that reconciliation of races and sects, without 
which the Union could exist only in name, was not accomplished. 
He was well aware that he was likely to find difficulties in the closet. But 
he flattered himself, that by cautious and dexterous management, those diffi- 
culties might be overcome. Unhappily, there were traitors and sycophants 
in high place who did not suffer him to take his own time, and his own way, 
but prematurely disclosed his scheme to the King, and disclosed it in the 
manner most likely to irritate and alarm a weak and diseased mind. His 
Majesty absurdly imagined that his Coronation oath bound him to refuse 
his assent to any bill for relieving Roman Catholics from civil disabili- 
ties. To argue with him was impossible. Dundas tried to explain the 
matter, but was told to keep his Scotch metaphysics to himself. Pitt, 
and Pitt’s ablest colleagues, resigned their offices. It was necessary that 
the King should make a new arrangement. [But by this time his anger 
and distress had brought back the malady which had, many years before, 
incapacitated him for the discharge of his functions. He actually 
assembled his family, read the Coronation oath to them, and told them 
that, if he broke it, the Crown would immediately pass to the House of 
Savoy. It was not until after an interregnum of several weeks that he 
regained the full use of his small faculties, and that a ministry after his 
own heart was at length formed. 

The materials out of which he had to construct a government were 
neither solid nor splendid. To that party, weak in numbers, but strong 
in every kind of talent, which was hostile to the domestic and foreign 
policy of his late advisers, he could not have recourse. For that party, 
while it differed from his late advisers on every point on which they had 
been honoured with his approbation, cordially agreed with them as to the 
single matter which had brought on them his displeasure. All that was 
left to him was to call up the rear ranks of the old ministry to form the 
front rank of a new ministry. In an age pre-eminently fruitful of parlia- 
mentary talents, a cabinet was formed containing hardly a single man 
who, in parliamentary talents, could be considered as even of the second 
rate. The most important offices in the state were bestowed on decorous 
and laborious mediocrity. Henry Addington was at the head of the 
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eral He had been an early, indeed a hereditary, friend of Pitt, and 
had by Pitt’s influence been placed, while still a yaung man, in the chair 
of the House of Commons. He was universally admitted to have been 
the best speaker that had sate in that chair since the retirement of 
Onslow. But nature had not bestowed on him very vigorous faculties ; 
and the highly respectable situation which he had long occupied with 
honour had rather unfitted than fitted him for the discharge of his new 
duties. His business had been to bear himself evenly between contending 
factions. He had taken no part in the war of words; and he had 
always been addressed with marked deference by the great orators who 
thundered against each other from his right and from his left. It was not 
Strange that, when, for the first time, he had to encounter keen and 
vigorous antagonists, who dealt hard blows without the smallest cere- 
mony, he should have been awkward and unready, or that the air of 
dignity and authority which he had acquired in his former post, and of 
which he had not divested himself, should have made his helplessness 
laughable and pitiable. Nevertheless, during many months, his power 
seemed to stand firm. He was a favourite with the King, whom he 
resembled in narrowness of mind, and to whom he was more obsequious 
than Pitt had ever been. The nation was put into high good humour by 
a peace with France. The enthusiasm with which the upper and middle 
classes had rushed into the war had spent itself. Jacobinism was no 
longer formidable. Everywhere there was a strong reaction against 
what was called the atheistical and anarchical philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. Bonaparte, now First Consul, was busied in con- 
structing out of the ruins of old institutions a new ecclesiastical establish- 
ment and a new order of knighthood. That nothing less than the 
dominion of the whole civilised world would satisfy his selfish ambition 
was not yet suspected ; nor did even wise men see any reason to doubt 
that he might be as safe a neighbour as any prince of the House 
of Bourbon had been. The treaty of Amiens was therefore hailed by 
the great body of the English people with extravagant joy. The popu- 
larity of the minister was for the moment immense. H1s want of parlia- 
mentary ability was, as yet, of little consequence: for he had scarcely 
any adversary to encounter. The old opposition, delighted by the peace, 
regarded him with favour. A new opposition had indeed been formed 
by some of the late ministers, and was led by Grenville in the House of 
Lords, and by Windham in the House of Commons. But the new op- 
position could scarcely muster ten votes, and was regarded with no 
favour by the country. On Pitt the ministers rclied as on their firmest 
support. He had not, like some of his colleagues, retired in anger. He 
had expressed the greatest respect for the conscientious scruple which had 
taken possession of the royal mind ; and he had promised his successors 
all the help in his power. In private his advice was at their service. In 
Parliament he took his seat on the bench behind them; and, in more 
than one debate, defended them with powers far superior to their own. 
The King perfectly understood the value of such. assistance. On one 
occasion, at the palace, he took the old minister and the new minister 
aside. ‘‘If we three,” he said, ‘‘ keep together, all will go well.” 

But it was hardly possible, human nature being what it is, and, more 
especially, Pitt and Addington being what they were, that this union 
should be durable. Pitt, conscious of superior powers, imagined that the 

lace which he had quitted was now occupied by a mere puppet which he 
ad set up, which he was to govern while he suffered it to remain, and 
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which he was to fling aside as soon as he wished to resume his old posi- 
tion. Nor was it long before he began to pine for the power which he 
had relinquished. He had been so early raised to supreme authority in 
the state, and had enjoyed that authority so long, that it had become 
necessary to him. In retirement his days passed heavily. He could not, 
like Fox, forget the pleasures and cares of ambition in the company of 
Euripides or Herodotus. Pride restrained him from intimating, even 
to his dearest friends, that he wished to be again minister. But he 
thought it strange, almost ungfateful, that his wish had not been divined, 
that it had not been anticipated, by one whom he regarded as his 
deputy. 

I ddington, on the other hand, was by no means inclined to descend 
from his high position. He was, indeed, under a delusion much resem- 
bling that of Abon Hassan in the Arabian tale. IJis brain was turned 
by his short and unreal Caliphate. He took his elevation quite seriously, 
attributed it to his own merit, and considered himself as one of the great 
triumvirate of English statesmen, as worthy to make a third with Pitt 
and Fox. : 

Such being the feclings of the late minister and of the present minister, 
a rupture was inevitable; and there was no want of persons bent on 
making that rupture speedy and violent. Some of these persons wounded 
Addington’s pride by representing him as a lacquey, sent to keep a place 
on the Treasury bench till his master should find it convenient to come. 
Others took every opportunity of praising him at Pitt’s expense. Pitt 
had waged a long, a bloody, a costly, an unsuccessful war. Addington had 
made peace. Pitt had suspended the constitutional liberties of English- 
men. Under Addington those liberties were again enjoyed. Pitt had 
wasted the public resources. Addington was carefully nursing them. It was 
sometimes but too evident that these compliments were not unpleasing 
to Addington. Pitt became cold and reserved. During many months 
he remained at a distance from London. Meanwhile his most intimate 
friends, in spite of his declarations that he made no complaint, and 
that he had no wish for office, exerted themselves to effect a change 
of ministry. His favourite disciple, George Canning, young, ardent, 
ambitious, with great powers and great virtues, but with a temper 
too restless and a wit too satirical for his own happiness, was 
indefatigable. He spoke; he wrote; he intrigued; he tried to 
induce a large number of the supporters of the government to 
- sign a round robin desiring a change; he made game of Addington 
and of Addington’s relations in a succession of lively pasquinades. The 
minister’s partisans retorted with equal acrimony, if not with equal viva- 
city. Pitt could keep out of the affray only by keeping out of politics 
altovether ; and this it soon became impossible for him to do. Had 
Napoleon, content with the first place among the Sovereigns of the 
Continent, and with a military reputation surpassing that of Marlborough 
or of Turenne, devoted himself to the noble task of making France 
happy by mild administration and wise legislation, our country might 
have long continued to tolerate a government of fair intentions and feeble 
abilities. Unhappily, the treaty of Amiens had scarcely been signed, 
when the restless ambition and the insupportable insolence of the First 
Consul convinced the great body of the English people that the peace, 
so eagerly welcomed, was only a precarious armistice. As it became 
clearer and clearer that a war for the dignity, the independence, the very 
existence of the nation was at hand, men looked with increasing uneasi- 
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ness on the weak and languid cabinet which would have to contend 
against an enemy who united more than the power of Louis the Great 
to more than the genius of Frederick the Great. It is true that Addington 
might easily have been a better war minister than Pitt, and could not 
pape have been a worse. But Pitt had cast a spell on the public mind. 

he eloquence, the judgment, the calm and disdainful firmness, which 
he had, during many years, displayed in Parliament, deluded the world 
into the belief that he must be eminently qualified to superintend every 
pad ole of politics, and they imagined, even after the miserable 
failures of Dunkirk, of Quiberon, and of the Helder, that he was the 
only statesman who could cope with Bonaparte. Thisfeeling was nowhere 
stronger than among Addington’s own colleagues. The pressure put on 
him was so strong that he could not help yielding to it; yet, even in 
yielding, he showed how far he was from knowing his own place. His 
first proposition was, that some insignificant nobleman should be First 
Lord of the Treasury and nominal head of the administration, and that 
the real power should be divided between Pitt and himself, who were to 
be secretaries of state. Pitt, as might have been expected, refused even 
todiscuss such a scheme, and talked of it with bitter mirth. ‘‘ Which 
secretaryship was offered to you?” his friend Wilberforce asked. 
“Really,” said Pitt, “I had not the curiosity to inquire.” Addington 
was frightened into bidding higher. He offered to resign the Treasury 
to Pitt, on condition that there should be no extensive change in the 
government. But Pitt would listen to no such terms. Then came a dispute 
such as often arises after negotiations orally conducted, even when the 
negotiators are men of strict honour. Pitt gave one account of what had 
passed ; Addington gave another: and though the discrepancies were 
not such as necessarily implied any intentional violation of truth on either 
side, both were greatly exasperated. 

Meanwhile the quarrel with the First Consul had come to a crisis. 
On the 16th of May, 1803, the King sent a message calling on the House 
of Commons to support him in withstanding the ambitious and en- 
croaching policy of France; and, on the 22d, the House took the 
message into consideration. 

Pitt had now been living many months in retirement. There had been 
a general election since he had spoken in Parliament ; and there were two 
hundred members who had never heard him. It was known that on this 
occasion he would be in his place; and curiosity was wound up to the 
highest point. Unfortunately the short-hand writers were, in conse- 

uence of some mistake, shut out on that day from the gallery, so that 
the newspapers contained only a very meagre report of the proceedings. 
But several accounts of what passed are extant ; and of those accounts the 
most interesting is contained in an unpublished letter, written by a very 
young member, John William Ward, afterwards Earl of Dudley. When 
Pitt rose, he was received with loud cheering. At every pause in his speech 
there was a burst of applause. The peroration is said to have been one 
of the most animated and magnificent ever heard in Parliament. ‘‘ Pitt’s 
speech,” Fox wrote a few days later, ‘‘ was admired very much, and very 
justly. I think it was the best he ever made in that style.” The debate 
was adjourned ; and on the second night Fox replied in an oration which, 
as the most zealous Pittites were forced to acknowledge, left the palm of 
eloquence doubtful. Addington made a pitiable appearance between the 
two great rivals; and it was observed that Pitt, while exhorting the 
Commons to stand resolutely by the executive government against 
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France, said not a word indicating esteem or frietidship for the Prime 
Minister. 

War was speedily declared. The first consul threatened to invade 
England at the head of the conquerors of Belgium and Italy, and formed 
a great camp near the Straits of Dover. On the other side of those 
Straits the whole population of our island was ready to rise up as one 
man in defence of the soil. At this conjuncture, as at some other great 
conjunctures in our history, the conjuncture of 1660, for example, and 
the conjuncture of 1688, there was a general disposition among honest 
‘and patriotic men to forget old quarrels, and to regard as a friend every | 
person who was ready, in the existing emergency, to do his part towards 
the saving of the state. A coalition of all the first men in the country 
would, at that moment, have been as popular as the coalition of 1783 
had been unpopular. Alone in the kingdom the King looked with per- 
fect complacency on a cabinet in which no man superior to himself in 
genius was to be found, and was so far from being willing to admit all 
his ablest subjects to office that he was bent on excluding them all. 

A few months passed before the different parties which agreed in re- 
garding the government with dislike and contempt came to an under- 
standing with each other. But in the spring of 1804 it became evident 
that the weakest of ministries would have to defend itself against the 
strongest of oppositions, an opposition made up of three oppositions, 
each of which would, separately, have been formidable from ability, and 
which, when united, were also formidable from number. The party 
which had opposed the peace, headed by Grenville and Windham, and 
the party which had opposed the renewal of the war, headed by Fox, 
concurred in thmking that the men now in power were incapable of either 
making a good peace or waging a vigorous war. Pitt had, in 1802, 
spoken for peace against the party of Grenville, and had, in 1803, spoken 
for war against the party of Fox. But of the capacity of the cabinet, and 
especially of its chief, for the conduct of great affairs, he thought as 
meanly as either Fox or Grenville. Questions were easily found on which 
all the enemies of the government could act cordially together. The un- 
fortunate First Lord of the Treasury, who had, during the earlier months 
of his administration, been supported by Pitt on one side, and by Fox on 
the other, now had to answer Pitt, and to be answered by Fox. Two 
sharp debates, followed by close divisions, made him weary of his post. 
It was known, too, that the Upper House was even more hostile to him 
than the Lower, that the Scotch representative peers wavered, that there 
were signs of mutiny among the bishops. In the cabinet itself there was 
discord, and, worse than discord, treachery. It was necessary to give 
way : the ministry was dissolved ; and the task of forming a government 
was entrusted to Pitt. 

Pitt was of opinion that there was now an opportunity, such as had 
never before offered itself, and such as might never offer itself again, of 
uniting in the public service, on honourable terms, all the eminent talents 
of the kingdom. The passions to which the French revolution had 
given birth were extinct. The madness of the innovator and the 
madness of the alarmist had alike had their day. Jacobinism and 
anti-Jacobinism had gone out of fashion together. The most liberal 
statesman did not think that season propitious for schemes of parlia- 
mentary reform ; and the most conservative statesman could not pretend 
that there was any occasion for gagging bills and suspensions of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. ‘The great struggle for independence and national 
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honour occupied all minds ; and those who were agreed as to the duty of 
maintaining that struggle with vigour might well postpone to a more 
convenient time all disputes about matters comparatively unimportant. 
Strongly impressed by these considerations, Pitt wished to form a minis- 
try including all the first men in the country. The Treasury he reserved 
for himself; and to Fox he proposed to assign a share of power little 
inferior to his own. 

The plan was excellent ; but the King would not hear of it. Dull, 
obstinate, unforgiving, and, at that time half mad, he positively refused 
to admit Fox into his service. Anybody else, even men who had gone: 
as far as Fox, or further than Fox, in what his Majesty considered as 
Jacobinism, Sheridan, Grey, Erskine, should be graciously received ; but 
Fox never. During several hours Pitt laboured in vain to reason down 
this senseless antipathy. That he was perfectly sincere there can be no 
doubt: but it was not enough to be sincere ; he should have been re- 
solute. Had he declared himself determined not to take office without 
Fox, the royal obstinacy would have given way, as it gave way, a few 
months later, when opposed to the immutable resolution of Lord Gren- 
ville. In an evil hour Pitt yielded. He flattered himself with the hope 
that, though he consented to forego the aid of his illustrious rival, there 
would still retnain ample materials for the formation of an efficient 
ministry. That hope .was cruelly disappointed. Fox entreated his 
friends to leave personal considerations out of the question, and declared 
that he would support, with the utmost cordiality, an efficient and 
patriotic ministry from which he should be himself excluded. Not only 
his friends, however, but Grenville, and Grenville’ adherents, answered, 
with one voice, that the question was not personal, that a great constitu- 
tional principle was at stake, and that they would not take office while a 
man eminently qualified to render service to the commonwealth was 
placed under a ban merely because he was disliked at Court. All that 
was left to Pitt was to construct a government out of the wreck of 
Addington’s feeble administration. The small circle of his personal 
retainers furnished him with a very few useful assistants, particularly 
Dundas, who had been created Viscount Melville, Lord Harrowby, and 
Canning. 

Such was the inauspicious manner in which Pitt entered on his second 
administration. The whole history of that administration was of a piece 
with the commencement. Almost every month brought some new disaster 
or disgrace. To the war with France was soon added a war with Spain. 
The opponents of the minister were numerous, able, and active. His 
most useful coadjutors he soon lost. Sickness deprived him of the help 
of Lord Harrowby. It was discovered that Lord Melville had been 
guilty of highly culpable laxity in transactions relating to public money. 
He was censured by the House of Commons, driven from office, ejected 
from the Privy Council, and impeached of high crimes and misdemeanours. 
The blow fell heavy on Pitt. It gave him, he said in Parliament, a deep 
pang ; and, as he uttered the word pang, his lip quivered, his voice shook, 
he paused, and his hearers thought that he was about to burst into tears. 
Such tears shed by Eldon would have moved nothing but laughter. Shed 
by the warm-hearted and open-hearted Fox, they would have moved 
sympathy, but would have caused no surprise. But a tear from Pitt 
would have been something portentous. He pl ae his emotion, 
however, and proceeded with his usual majestic self-possession. 

His difficulties compelled him to resort to various expedients. At one 
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time Addington was persuaded to accept office with a peerage ; but’ 
he brought no additional strength to the government. Though he went 
through the,form of reconciliation, it was impossible for him to forget 
the past. While he remained in place he was jealous and punctilious ; 
and he soon retired again. At another time Pitt renewed his efforts to 
overcome his master’s aversion to Fox ; and it was rumoured that the 
King’s obstinacy was gradually giving way. But, meanwhile, it was im- 
porta for the minister to conceal from the public eye the decay of his 
1ealth, and the constant anxiety which gnawed at his heart. His sleep was 
broken. is food ceased to nourish him. All who passed him in the 
Park, all who had interviews with him in Downing Street, saw misery 
written in his face. The peculiar look which he wore during the last 
months of his life was often pathetically described by Wilberforce, who 
used to call it the Austerlitz look. 

Still the vigour of Pitt’s intellectual faculties, and the intrepid haughti- 
ness of his spirit, remained unaltered. He had staked everything on a great 
venture. Efe had succeeded in forming another mighty coalition against 
the French ascendency. The united forces of Austiia, Russia, and Eng- 
land might, he hoped, oppose an insuimountable barrier to the ambition 
of the common enemy. But the genius and energy of Napoleon pre- 
vailed. While the English troops were preparing to embark for Ger- 
many, while the Russian troops were slowly coming up from Poland, 
he, with rapidity unprecedented in modern war, moved a hundred 
thousand men from the shores of the Ocean to the Black Forest, and 
compelled a great Austrian army to surrender at Ulm. To the first 
faint rumours of this calamity Pitt would give no credit. He was 
irritated by the alarms of those around him. ‘Do not believe a word 
of it,” he said: ‘it is alla fiction.” The next day he received a Dutch 
newspaper containing the capitulation. He knew no Dutch. It was 
Sunday ; and the public offices were shut. He carried the paper to 
Lord Malmesbury, who had been minister in Holland; and Lord Mal- 
mesbury translated it. Litt tried to bear up; but the shock was too 
great ; and he went away with death in his face. 

The news of the battle of Trafalgar arrived four days later, and seemed 
fora moment to revive him. Forty-eight hours after that most glorious 
and most mournful of victories had been announced to the country came 
the Lord Mayor’s day ; and Pitt dined at Guildhall. His popularity had 
declined. But on this occasion the multitude, greatly excited by the 
recent tidings, welcomed him enthusiastically, took off his ‘horses in 
Cheapside, and drew his carriage up King Street. When his health was 
drunk, he returned thanks in two or three of those stately sentences of 
which he had a boundless command. Several of those who heard him 
laid up his words in their hearts; for they were the last words that he 
ever uttered in public: ‘‘ Let us hope that Ingland, having saved her- 
self by her energy, may save Europe by her example.” 

This was but a momentary rally. Austerlitz soon completed what Ulm 
had begun. Early in December Pitt had retired to Bath, in the hope 
that he might there gather strength for the approaching session. While 
he was languishing there on his sofa arrived the news that a decisive 
battle had been fought and lost in Moravia, that the coalition was dis- 
solved, that the Continent was at the feet of France. He sank down 
under the blow. Ten days later he was so emaciated that his most inti- 
mate friends hardly knew him. He came up from Bath by slow journeys, 
and, on the 11th of January 1806, reached his villa at Putney. Parlia- 
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ment was to meet oh the 21st. On the 20th was to be the patiiachentary 
@inner at the house of the First Lord of the Treasury in Downing Street ; 
And the cards were already issued. But the days of the great minister 
were numbered. The only chance for his life, and that a very slight 
chance, was that he should resign his office, and pass some months in 
rofound repose. His colleagues paid him very short visits, and care- 
ully avoided political conversation. But his spirit, long accustomed to 
dominion, could not, even in that extremity, relinquish hopes which 
everybody but himself perceived to be vain. On the day on which he 
was carried into his bedroom at Putney, the Marquess Wellesley, whom 
he had long loved, whom he had sent to govern India, and whose ad- 
ministration had been eminently able, energetic, and successful, arrived 
in London after an absence of eight years. The friends saw each other 
once more. There was an affectionate meeting, and a last parting. That 
it was a last parting Pitt did not seem to be aware. He fancied himself 
to be recovering, talked on various subjects cheerfully, and with an un- 
clouded mind, and pronounced a warm and discerning eulogium on the 
Marquess’s brother Arthur. ‘‘I never,” he said, ‘‘ met with any military 
man with whom it was so satisfactory to converse.” The excitement and 
exertion of this interview were too much for the sick man. He fainted 
away; and Lord Wellesley left the house, convinced that the close was 
fast approaching. 

And now members of Parliament were fast coming upto London. The 
chiefs of the opposition met for the purpose of considering the course to 
be taken on the first day of the session. It was easy to guess what would 
be the language of the King’s speech, and of the address which would be 
moved in answer to that speech. An amendment condemning the 
policy of the government had been prepared, and was to have been pro- 
posed in the House of Commons by Lord Henry Petty, a young noble- 
man who had already won for himself that place in the esteem of his 
country which, after the lapse of more than half a century, he still retains. 
He was unwilling, however, to come forward as the accuser of one who 
was incapable of defending himself. Lord Grenville, who had been in- 
formed of Pitt’s state by Lord Wellesicy, and had been deeply affected 
by it, earnestly recommended forbearance ; and Fox, with characteristic 
diana and good nature, gave his voice against attacking his now 

elpless rival. ‘‘Sunt lacrymz rerum,” he said, ‘‘et mentem mortalia 
tangunt.” On the first day, thercfore, there was no debate. It was 
rumoured that evening that Pitt was better. But on the following morm- 
ing his physicians pronounced that there were no hopes. The commanding 
faculties of which he had been too proud were beginning to fail. His 
old tutor and friend, the Bishop of Lincoln, informed him of his danger, 
and gave such religious advice and consolation as a confused and obscured 
mind could receive. Stories were told of devout sentiments fervently 
uttered by the dying man. But these stories found no credit with any- 
body who knew him. Wilberforce pronounced it impossible that they 
could betrue. ‘‘ Pitt,” he added, ‘‘ was a man who always said less than 
he thought on such topics.” It was asserted in many after-dinner speeches, 
Grub Street elegies, and academic prize poems and prize declamations, 
that the great minister dicd exclaiming, ‘‘Oh my country!” This isa 
fable ; byt it is true that the last words which he uttered, while he knew 
what he said, were broken exclamations about the alarming state of public 
affairs, He ceased to breathe on the morning of the 23rd of January, 
1806, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the day on which he first took his 
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seat in Parliament. He was in his forty-seventh year, and had deen, 
during near nineteen years, First Lord of the Treasury, and undisputed 
chief of the administration. Since parliamentary government was éstab- 
lished in England, no English statesman has held supreme power so long. 
Walpole, it is true, was First Lord of the Treasury during more than 
twenty years : but it was not till Walpole had been some time First Lord 
of the Treasury that he could be properly called Prime Minister. 

It was moved in the House of Conimons that Pitt should be honoured 
with a public funeral and a monument. The motion was opposed by 
Fox in a speech which deserves to be studied as a model of good taste 
and good feeling. The task was the most invidious that ever an orator 
undertook : but it was performed with a humanity and delicacy which 
were warmly acknowledged by the mourning friends of him who was 
gone. The motion was carricd by 288 votes to 89. 

The 22d of February was fixed for the funeral. The corpse havin 
lain in state during two days in the Painted Chamber, was borne with 
great pomp to the northern transept of the Abbey. A splendid train of 

rinces, nobles, bishops, and privy councillors followed. The grave of 

itt had been made near to the spot where his great father lay, near also 
to the spot where his great rival was soon to lie. The sadness of the 
assistants was beyond that of ordinary mourmers. For he whom they 
were committing to the dust had died of sorrows and anxieties of which 
none of the survivors could be altogether without a share. Wilberforce, 
who carried the banner before the hearse, described the awful ceremony 
with deep feeling. As the coffin descended into the earth, he said, the 
eagle face of Chatham from above secined to look down with consterna- - 
tion into the dark house which was receiving all that remained of so much 
power and glory. 

All parties in the House of Commons readily concurred in voting forty 
thousand pounds to satisfy the demands of Pitt’s creditors. Some of his 
admirers seemed to consider the magnitude of his embarrassments as a 
circumstance highly honourable to him ; but men of sense will probably 
be of a different opinion. It is far better, no doubt, that a great minister 
should carry his contempt of money to excess than that he should con- 
taminate his hands with unlawful gain. But it is neither right nor 
becoming in a man to whom the public has given an income more than 
sufficient for his comfort and dignity to bequeath to that public a great 
debt, the effect of mere negligence and profusion. As first Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, Pitt never had less than six 
thousand a year, besides an excellent house. In 1792 he was forced by 
his royal master’s friendly importunity to accept for life the office of 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, with near four thousand a yearmore. He 
had neither wife nor child; he had no needy relations: he had no 
expensive tastes : he had no long election bills. Llad he given but a 
quarter of an hour a weck to the regulation of his household, he would 
have kept his expenditure within bounds. Or, if he could not spare 
even a quarter of an hour a weck for that purpose, he had numerous 
friends, excellent men of busincss, who would have been proud to act as 
his stewards. One of those friends, the chief of a great commercial 
house in the city, made an attempt to put the establishment in Downing 
Street to rights ; but in vain. Ile found that the waste of the servants’ 
hall was almost fabulous. ‘The quantity of butcher’s meat charged in the 
bills was nine hundredweight a week. ‘The consumption of poultry, of 
fish, and of tea was in proportion. The character of Pitt would have 
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stood higher if with the disinterestedness of Pericles and of De Witt, he 
had united their dignified frugality. . 

The memory of Pitt has been assailed, times innumerable, often justly, 
often unjustly ; but it has suffered much less from his assailants than from 
his eulogists. For, during many years, his name was the rallying cry of 
a class of men with whom, at one of those terrible conjunctures which 
confound all ordinary distinctions, he was accidentally and temporarily | 
connected, but to whom, on almost all great questions of principle, he 
was diametrically opposed. The haters of parliamentary reform called 
themselves Pittites, not choosing to remember that Pitt made three 
motions for parliamentary reform, and that, though he thought that 
such a reform could not safely be made while the passions excited by the 
French revolution were raging, he never uttered a word indicating that 
he should not be prepared at a more convenient season to bring the 
question forward a fourth time. The toast of Protestant ascendency was 
drunk on Pitt’s birthday by a set of Pittites who could not but be aware 
that Pitt had resigned his office because he could not carry Catholic 
emancipation. The defenders of the Test Act called themselves Pittites, 
though they could not be ignorant that Pitt had laid before George the 
Third unanswerable reasons for abolishing the Test Act. The enemies of 
free trade called themselves Pittites, though Pitt was far more deeply 
imbued with the doctrines of Adam Smith than either Fox or Grey. 
The very negro-drivers invoked the name of Pitt, whose eloquence was 
never more conspicuously displayed than when he spoke of the wrongs 
of the negro. This mythical Pitt, who resembles the genuine Pitt as little 
as Charlemagne of Ariosto resembles the Charlemagne of Eginhard, has 
had his day. History will vindicate the real man from calumny disguised 
under the semblance of adulation, and will exhibit him as what he was, 
a minister of great talents, honest intentions, and liberal opinions, pre- 
eminently qualified, intellectually and morally, for the part of a parlia- 
mentary leader, and capable of administering with prudence and moder- 
ation the government of a prosperous and tranquil country, but unequal 
to surprising and terrible emergencies, and liable, in such emergencies, to 
err grievously, both on the side of weakness and on the side of violence. 
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EPITAPH ON HENRY MARTYN. 
(1812.) 


HERE Martyn lies. In Manhood’s early bloom 
The Christian Hero finds 2 Pagan tomb. 
Religion, sorrowing o’er her favourite son, 

Points to the glorious trophies that he won. 
Eternal trophies ! not with carnage red, 

Not stained with tears by hapless captives shed, 
But trophies of the Cross! for that dear name, 
Through every form of danger, death, and shame, 
Onward he journeyed to a happier shore, 

Where danger, death, and shame assault no more. 


LINES TO THE MEMORY OF PITT. 
(1813.) 


OH BriTAIN ! dear Isle, when the annals of story 
Shall tell of the deeds that thy children have done, 
When the strains of each poet shall sing of their glory, 
And the triumphs their skill and their valour have won. 


When the olive and palm in thy chaplet are blended, 
When thy arts, and thy fame, and thy commerce increase, 
When thy arms through the uttermost coasts are extended, 
And thy war is triumphant, and happy thy peace ; 


When the ocean, whose waves like a rampart flow round thee, 
Conveying thy mandates to every shore, 

And the empire of nature no longer can bound thee, 
And the world be the scene of thy conquests no more : 
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Remember the man who in sorrow and danger, 
When thy glory was set, and thy spirit was low, 

When thy hopes were o’erturned by the arms of the stranger, 
And thy banners displayed in the halls of the foe, 


Stood forth in the tempest of doubt and disaster, 
Unaided, and single, the danger to brave. 

Asserted thy claims, and the rights of his master, 
Preserved thee to conquer, and saved thee to save, 


A RADICAL WAR SONG. 


(1820. ) 


AWAKE, arise, the hour is come, 
For rows and revolutions ; 
There’s no receipt like pike and drum 
For crazy constitutions. 
Close, close the shop! Break, break the loom, 
Desert your hearths and furrows, 
And throng in arms to seal the doom 
Of England’s rotten boroughs. 


We'll stretch that tort’ring Castlereagh 
On his own Dublin rack, sir ; 

We’ll drown the King in Eau de vie, 
The Laureate in his sack, sir, 

Old Eldon and his sordid hag 
In molten gold we'll smother, 

And stifle in his own green bag 
The Doctor and his brother. 


In chains we ’ll hang in fair Guildhall 
The City’s famed Recorder, 
And next on proud St Stephen’s fall, 
Though Wynne should squeak to order. 
In vain our tyrants then shall try 
To ’scape our martial law, sir ; 
in vain the trembling Speaker cry 
That ** Strangers must withdraw,” sir. 


Copley to hang offends no text ; 
A rat is not a man, sir: 

With schedules, and -with tax bills next 
We'll bury pious Van, sir. 

The slaves who loved the Income Tax, 
We'll crush by scores, like mites, sir, 

And him, the wretch who freed the blacks, 
And more enslaved the whites, sir. 
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The peer shall dangle from his gate, 
The bishop from his steeple, 

Till all recanting, own, the State 
Means nothing but the People. 

We'll fix the church’s revenues 
On Apostolic basis, 

One coat, one scrip, one pair of shoes 
Shall pay their strange grimaces. 


We'll strap the bar’s deluding train 
In their own darling halter, 

And with his big church bible brain 
The parson at the altar. 

Hail glorious hour, when fair Reform 
Shall bless our longing nation, 

And Hunt receive commands to form 
A new administration. 


Carlisle shall sit enthroned, where sat 
Our Cranmer and our Secker ; 

And Watson show his snow-white hat 
In England’s rich Exchequer: 

The breast of Thistlewood shall wear 
Our Wellesley’s star and sash, man: 

And many a mausoleum fair 
Shall rise to honest Cashman. 


Then, then bencath the nine-tailed cat 
Shall they who used it writhe, sir ; 
And curates lean, and rectors fat, 
shall dig the ground they tithe, sir. 
Down with your Bayleys, and your Bests, 
Your Giffords, and your Gurneys : 
We ’l1 clear the island of the pests, 
Which mortals name attorneys. 


Down with your sheriffs, and your mayors, 
Your registrars, and proctors, 

We ’ll live without the lawyer’s cares, 
And die without the doctor’s. 

No discontented fair shall pout 
To see her spouse so stupid ; 

We ’ll tread the torch of Hymen out, 
And live content with Cupid. 


Then, when the high-born and the great 
Are humbled to our level, 

On all the wealth of Church and State, 
Like aldermen, we ’ll revel. 

We ’ll live when hushed the battle’s din, 
In smoking and in cards, sir, 

In drinking unexcised gin, 
And wooing fair Poissardes, sir. 
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THE BATTLE OF MONCONTOUR. 
(1824.) 


OH, weep for Moncontour! Oh! weep for the hour, 
When the children of darkness and evil had power, 
When the horsemen of Valois triumphantly trod 

On the bosoms that bled for their rights and their God. 


Oh, weep for Moncontour } Oh! weep for the slain, * 
Who for faith and for freedom lay slaughtered in vain ; 
Oh, weep for the living, who linger to bear 

The renegade’s shame, or the exile’s despair. 


One look, one last look, to our cots and our towers, 

To the rows of our vines, and the beds of our flowers, 

To the church where the bones of our fathers decayed, 
Where we fondly had deemed that our own would be laid. 


Alas ! we must leave thee, dear desolate home, 

To the spearmen of Uri, the shavelings of Rome, 
To the serpent of Florence, the vulture of Spain, 
To the pride of Anjou, and the guile of Lorraine. 


Farewell to thy fountains, farewell to thy shades, 

To the song of thy youths, and the dance of thy maids, 
To the breath of thy gardens, the hum of thy bees, 
And the long waving line of the blue Pyrences. 


Farewell, and for ever. The priest and the slave 
May rule in the halls of the free and the brave. 
Our hearths we abandon ; our lands we resign ; 
But, Father, we kneel to no altar but thine. 


THE BATTLE OF NASEBY, 


By OBADIAH BIND-THEIR-KINGS-IN-CHAINS-AND-TIHEIR-NOBLES-WITH- 
LINKS-OF-IRON, SERJEANT IN IRETON’S REGIMENT. (1824.) 


OH ! wherefore come ye forth, in triumph from the North, 
With your hands, and your feet, and your raiment all red ? 
And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous shout ? 
And whence be the grapes of the wine-press which ye tread ? 


Oh evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 
And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we trod ; 

For we trampled on the throng of the haughty and the strong, 
Who sate in the high places, and slew the saints of God. 


In was about the noon of a glorious day of June, 
That we saw their banners dance, and their cuirasses shine, 
And the Man of Blood was there, with his long essenced hair, 
And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert of the Rhine. 
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Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his sword, 
The General rode along us to form us to the fight, 

When a riurmuring sound broke out, and swell’d into a sheut, 
Among the godless horsémen upon the tyrant’s right. 


And hark ! like the roar of the billows on the shore, 
The cry of battle rises along their charging line ! 

For God ! for the Cause ! for the Church ! for the Laws! 
For Charles King of England and Rupert of the Rhine ! 


The furious German comes, with his clarions and his drums, 
His bravoes of Alsatia, and pages of Whitehall ; 

They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pikes, close your ranks ; 
For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 


They are here ! They rush on! We are broken! We are gone! 
Our left is borne before them like stubble on the blast. 

© Lord, put forth thy might! O Lord, defend the right ! 
Stand back to back, in God’s name, and fight it to the last. 


Stout Skippon hath a wound ; the centre hath given ground : 
Hark ! hark !—What means the trampling-of horsemen on our rear? 
Whose banner do I see, boys? ’Tis he, thank God, ’tis he, boys, 
Bear up another minute: brave Oliver is here. 


Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row, 

Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the dykes, 
Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the Accurst, 

And at a shock have scattered the forest of his pikes. 


Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Temple Bar ; 

And he—he turns, he flies :—shame on those cruel eyes 
That bore to look on torture, and dare not look on war. 


Ho ! comrades, scour the plain ; and, ere ye strip the slain, 
First give another stab to make your search secure, 

Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad-pieces and lockets, 
The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the poor. 


Fools ! your doublets shone with gold, and your hearts were gay and 
bold, 
When you kissed your lily hands to your lemans to-day; 
And to-morrow shall the fox, from her chambers in the rocks, 
Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the prey. 


Where be your tongues that late mocked at heaven and hell and fate, 
And the fingers that once were so busy with your blades, 

Your perfum’d satin clothes, your catches and your oaths, 
Your stage-plays and your sonnets, your diamonds and your spades ? 


Down, down, for ever down with the mitre and the crown, 
With the Belial of the Court and the Mammon of the Pope ; 

There is woe in Oxford halls : there is wail in Durham’s Stalls : 
The Jesuit smites his bosom : the Bishop rends his cope. 
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And She of the seven hills shall mourn her children’s ills, 

And tremble when she thinks on the edge of England’s sword ; 
And the Kings of earth in fear shall shudder when they hear 

What the hand of God hath wrought for the Houses and the Word. 


SERMON IN A CHURCHYARD. 
(1825.) 


LET pious Damon take his seat, 
With mincing step and languid smile, 
And scatter from his ’kerchief sweet, 
Saban odours o’er the aisle ; 
And spread his little jewelled hand, 
And smile round all the parish beguties, 
And pat his curls, and smooth his band, 
Meet prelude to his saintly duties. 


Let the thronged audience press and stare, 
Let stifled maidens ply the fan, 
Admire his doctrines, and his hair, 
And whisper, ‘‘ What a good young man !’ 
While he explains what seems most clear, 
So clearly that it seems perplexed, 
I ’ll stay and read my sermon here ; 
And skulls, and bones, shall be the text. 


Art thou the jilted dupe of fame ? 
Dost thou with jealous anger pine 
Whene’er she sounds some other name, 
With fonder emphasis than thine ? 
To thee I preach ; draw near ; attend! 
Look on these bones, thou fool, and see 
Where all her scorns and favours end, 
What Byron is, and thou must be. 


Dost thou revere, or praise, or trust 
Some clod like those that here we spurn ; 
Some thing that sprang like thee from dust, 
And shall like thee to dust return ? 
Dost thou rate statesmen, heroes, wits, 
At one sear leaf, or wandering feather ? 
Behold the black, damp, narrow pits, 
Where they and thou must lie together. 


Dost thou beneath the smile or frown 
Of some vain woman bend thy knee? 
Here take thy stand, and trample down 
Things that were once as fair as she. 
Here rave of her ten thousand graces, 
Bosom, and lip, and eye, and chin, 
While, as in scorn, the fleshless faces 
Of Hamiltons and Waldegraves grin. 
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Whate’er thy losses or thy gains, 
Whate’er thy projects or thy fears, 
‘Whate’er the joys, whate’er the pains, 
That prompt thy baby smiles and tears ; 
Come to my school, and thou shalt learn, 
In one short hour of placid thought, 
A stoicism, more deep, more stern, 
Than ever Zeno’s porch hath taught. 


The plots and feats of those that press 
To seize on titles, wealth, or power, 
Shall seem to thee a game of chess, 
Devised to pass a tedious hour. 
What matters it to him who fights 
For shows of unsubstantial good, 
Whether his Kings, and Queens, and Knights, 
Be things of flesh, or things of wood ? 


We check, and take ; exult, and fret ; 
Our plans extend, our passions rise, 
Till in our ardour we forget 
How worthless is the victor’s prize. 
Soon fades the spell, soon comes the night : 
Say will it not be then the same, 
Whether we played the black or white, 
Whether we lost or won the game? 


Dost thou among these hillocks stray, 
O’er some dear idol’s tomb to moan ? 
Know that thy foot is on the clay 
Of hearts once wretched as thy own. 
How many a father’s anxious schemes, 
How many rapturous thoughts of lovers, 
tlow many a mother’s cherished dreams, 
The swelling turf before thee covers! 


Here for the living, and the dead, 
The weepers and the friends they weep, 
Hath been ordained the same cold bed, 

The same dark night, the same long sleep ; 
Why shouldest thou writhe, and sob, and rave 
O’er those with whom thou soon must be 2 
Death his own sting shall cure—the grave 

Shall vanquish its own victory. 


Here learn that all the griefs and joys, 
Which now torment, which now beguile, 
Are children’s hurts, and children’s toys, 
Scarce worthy of one bitter smile. 
Here learn that pulpit, throne, and press, 
Sword, sceptre, lyre, alike are frail, 
That science is a blind man’s guess, 
And History a nurse’s tale. 
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Here learn that glory and disgrace, 
Wisdom and folly, pass away, 

That mirth hath its appointed space, 
That sorrow is but for a day ; 

That all we love, and all we hate, 
That all we hope, and all we fear, 
Each mood of mind, each turn of fate, 
Must end in dust and silence here. 


TRANSLATION FROM A. V. ARNAULT. 
Fables: Livre v. Fable 16. 
(1826. ) 


THovu poor leaf, so sear and frail, 
Sport of every wanton gale, 
Whence, and whither, dost thou fly, 
Through this bleak autumnal sky? 
On a noble oak I grew, 

Green, and broad, and fair to view ; 
But the Monarch of the shade 

By the tempest low was laid. 

From that time, I wander o'er 
Wood, and valley, hill, and moor, 
Wheresoe’er the wind is blowing, 
Nothing caring, nothing knowing : 
Thither go I, whither goes, 

Glory’s laurel, Beauty’s rose. 


- De ta tige detacheée, 
Pauvre feuille desséchee 
On vas-tu ?—Je n’en sais rien. 
L’orage a frappé le chéne 
Qui seul était mon soutien. 
De son inconstante haleine, 
Le zéphyr ou laquilon 
Depuis ce jour me promeéne 
De la forét 4 la plaine, 
De la montagne au vallon. 
Je vais ot le vent me méne, 
Sans me plaindre ou m’effrayer, 
Je vais ou va toute chose. 
Ot va la feuille de rose 
Et la feuille de laurier. 
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DIES IRA. 
(1826.) 


ON that great, that awful day, 
‘This vain world shall pass away. ‘ 
Thus the sibyl sang of old, 
Thus hath holy David told. 

There shall be a deadly fear 

‘When the Avenger shall appear, 
And unveiled before his eye 

All the works of man shall lie. 
Hark ! to the great trumpet’s tones 
Pealing o’er the place of bones : 
Hark ! it waketh from their bed 
All the nations of the dead,— 

In a countless throng to meet, 

At the eternal judgment seat. 
Nature sickens with dismay, 

Death may not retain its prey ; 
And before the Maker stand 

All the creatures of his hand. 

The great book shal]l be unfurled, 
Whereby God shall judge the world : 
What was distant shall be near, 
What was hidden shall be clear. 

To what shelter shall I fly ? 
Towhat guardian shal] I cry? 

Oh, in that destroying hour, 
Source of goodness, Source of power, 
Show thou, of thine own free grace, 
Help unto a helpless race. 

Though 1 plead not at thy throne 
Aught that I for thee have done, 
Do not thou unmindful be, 

Of what thou hast borne for me : 
Of the wandering, of the scorn, 

Of the scourge, and of the thorn. 
Jesus, hast thou borne the pain, 
And hath all been borne in vain ? 
Shall thy vengeance smite the head 
For whose ransom thou hast bled P 
Thou, whose dying blessing gave 
Glory to a guilty slave : 

Thou, who from the crew unclean 
Didst release the Magdalene : 

Shall not mercy vast and free, 
Evermore be found in thee ? 
Father, turn on me thine eyes, 

See my blushes, hear my cries ; 
Faint though be the cries I make, 
Save me for thy mercy’s sake, 
From the worm, and from the fire, 
From the torments of thine ire. 
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Fold me with the sheep that stand 
Pure and safe at thy right hand. 
Hear thy guilty child implore thee, 
Rolling in the dust before thee. 

Oh the horrors of that day ! 

When this frame of sinful clay, 
Starting from its burial place, 

Must behold thee face to face. 
Hear and pity, hear and aid, 

Spare the creatures thou hast made. 
Mercy, mercy, save, forgive, 

Oh, who shall look on thee and live ? 


THE MARRIAGE OF TIRZAH AND AHIRAD. 
(1827.) 


GENESIS VI. 3. 


IT is the dead of night : 
Yet more than noonday light 

Beams far and wide from many a gorgeous hall. 
Unnumbered harps are tinkling, 
Unnumbered lamps are twinkling, 

In the great city of the fourfold wall. 
By the brazen castle’ moat, 
The sentry hums a livelier note. 
The ship-boy chaunts a shriller lay 
From the galleys in the bay. 
Shout, and laugh, and hurrying feet 
Sound from mart and square and street, 
From the breezy laurel shades, 
From the gramte colonnades, 
From the golden statue’s base, 
From the stately market-place, 
Where, upreared by captive hands, 
The great Tower of Triurmph stands, 
All its pillars in a blaze 
With the many-coloured rays, 
Which lanthorns of ten thousand dyes 
Shed on ten thousand panoplies. 
But closest is the throng, 
And loudest is the song, 

In that sweet garden by the river side, 
The abyss of myrtle bowers, 
The wilderness of flowers, 

Where Cain hath built the palace of his pride. 
Such palace ne’er shall be agam 
Among the dwindling race of men. 
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From all its threescore gates the light 
Of gold and steel afar was thrown ; 
Two hundred cubits rose in height 
The outer wall of polished stone. 
On the top was ample space 
For a gallant chariot race, 
Near either parapet a bed 
Of the richest mould was spread, 
Where amidst flowers of every scent and hue 
Kich orange trees, and palms, and giant cedars grew. 


In the mansion’s public court 

All is revel, song, and sport ; 
For there, till morn shall tint the east, 
Menials and guards prolong the feast. 
The boards with painted vessels shine ; 
The marble cisterns foam with wine. 
A hundred dancing girls are there 
With zoneless waists and streaming hair ; 
And countless eyes with ardour gaze, 

And countless hands the measure beat, 
As mix and part in amorous maze. 

Those floating arms and bounding feet. 
But none of all the race of Cain, 

Save those whom he hath deigned to grace 
With yellow robe and sapphire, chain, 

May pass beyond that outer space. 

For now within the painted hall 

The Firstborn keeps high festival. 
Refore the glittering valves al] night 

Their post the chosen captains hold. 
Above the portal’s stately height 

The legend flames in lamps of gold : 
** In life united and in death 

** May Tirzah and Ahirad be, 
** The bravest he of all the sons of Seth, 
**Of all the house of Cain the loveliest she.” 


Through all the climates of the earth 

This night is given to festal mirth. 

The long continued war is ended. 

The long divided lines are blended. 

Ahirad’s bow shall now no more 

Make fat the wolves with kindred gore. 

The vultures shall expect in vain 

Their banquet from the sword of Cain. 

Without a guard the herds and flocks 

Along the frontier moors and rocks 
From eve to morn may roam : 

Nor shriek, nor shout, nor reddened sky, 

Shall warn the startled hind to fly 
From his beloved home. 

Nor to the pier shall burghers crowd 
With straining necks and faces pale, 
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And think that in each flitting cloud 
They see a hostile sail. 
The peasant without fear shall guide 
Down smooth canal or river wide 
His painted bark of cane, 
Fraught, for some proud bazaar’s arcades, 
With chestnuts from his native shades, 
And wine, and milk, and grain. 
Search round the peopled globe to-night, 
Explore each continent and isle, 
There is no door without a light, 
No face without a smile. 
The noblest chicfs of either race, 
From north and south, from west and east, 
Crowd to the painted hall to grace 
The pomp of that atoning feast. 
With widening eyes and labouring breath 
Stand the fair-haired sons of Seth, 
As bursts upon their dazzled sight 
The endless avenue of light, 
The bowers of tulip, rose, and palm, 
The thousand cressets fed with balm, 
The silken vests, the boards piled high 
With amber, gold, and ivory, 
The crystal founts whence sparkling flow 
The richest wines o’er beds of snow, 
The walls where blaze in living dyes 
The king’s three hundred victories. 
The heralds point the fitting seat 
To every guest in order meet, 
And place the highest in degree 
Nearest th’ imperial canopy. 

Beneath its broad and gorgeous fold, 
With naked swords and shields of gold, 
Stood the seven princes of the tribes of Nod. 

Upon an ermine carpet lay 
Two tiger cubs in furious play, 
Beneath the emerald throne where sat the signed of God. 


Over that ample forchead white 
The thousandth year returneth. 
Still, on its commanding height, 
With a fierce and blood-red light, 
The fiery token burneth. 
Wheresoe’er that mystic star 
Blazeth in the van of war, 
Back recoil before its ray 
Shield and banner, bow and spear, 
Maddened horses break away 
From the trembling charioteer. 
The fear of that stern king doth lie 
On all that live beneath the sky ; 
All shrink before the mark of his despair, 
The seal of that great curse which he alone can bear. 
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Blazing in pearls and diamonds’ sheen. 
Tirzah, the young Ahirad’s bride, 
Of humankind the destined queen, 
Sits by her great forefather’s side. 
The jetty curls, the forehead high, 
The swanlike neck, the eagle face, 
The glowing cheek, the rich dark eye, 
Proclaim her of the elder race. 
With flowing locks of auburn hue, 
And features smooth, and eye of blue, 
Timid in love as brave in arms, 
The gentle heir of Seth askance 
Snatches a bashful, ardent glance 
At her majestic charms ; 
Blest when across that brow high musing flashes 
A. deeper tint of rose, 
Thrice blest when from beneath the silken lashes 
Of her proud eye she throws 
The smile of blended fondness and disdain 
Which marks the daughters of the house of Cain. 


All hearts are light around the hall 
Save his who is the lord of all. 
The painted roofs, the attendant train, 
The lights, the banquet, all are vain. 
He sees them not. His fancy strays 
To other scenes and other days. 
A cot by a lone forest’s edge, 
A fountain murmuring through the trees, 
A garden with a wildflower hedge, 
Whence sounds the music of the bees, 
A little flock of sheep at rest 
Upon a mountain’s swarthy breast. 
On his rude spade he seems to lean 
Beside the well remembered stone, 
Rejoicing o’er the promised green 
Of the first harvest man hath sown. 
He sees his mother’s tears ; 
His father’s voice he hears, 
Kind as when first it praised his youthful skill. 
And soon a seraph-child, 
In boyish rapture wild, 
With a light crook comes bounding from the hill, 
Kisses his hands, and strokes his face, 
And nestles close in his embrace. 
In his adamantine eye 
None might discern his agony ; 
But they who had grown hoary next his side, 
And read his stern dark face with deepest skill, 
Could trace strange meanings in that lip of pride, 
Which for one moment quivered and was still. 
No time for them to mark or him to feel 
Those inward stings; for clarion, flute, and lyre, 
And the rich voices of a countless quire, 
Burst on the ear in one triumphant peal. 
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In breathless transport sits the admiring throng, 
As sink and swell the notes of Jubal’s lofty song. 


** Sound the timbrel, strike the lyre, 
Wake the trumpet’s blast of fire, 
Till the gilded arches ring. 
Empire, victory, and fame, 
Be ascribed unto the name 
Of our father and our king. 
Qf the deeds which he hath done, 
Of the spoils which he hath won, 
Let his grateful children sing. 
When the deadly fight was fought, 
When the great revenge was wrought, 
When‘on the slaughtered victims lay 
The minion stiff and cold as they, 
Doomed to exile, sealed with flame, 
From the west the wanderer came. 
Six score years and six he strayed 
A hunter through the forest shade. 
The lion’s shaggy jaws he tore, 
To earth he smote the foaming boar, 
He crushed the dragon’s fiery crest, 
And scaled the condor’s dizzy nest ; 
Till hardy sons and daughters fair 
Increased around his woodland lair. 
Then his victorious bow unstrung 
On the great bison’s horn he hung. 
Giraffe and elk he left to hold 
The wilderness of boughs in peace, 
And trained his youth to pen the fold, 
To press the cream, and weave the fleece. 
As shrunk the streamlet in its bed, 
As black and scant the herbage grew, 
O’er endless plains his flocks he led 
Stull to new brooks and pastures new. 
So strayed he till the white pavilions 
Of his camp were told by millions, 
Till his children’s households seven 
Were numcrous as the stars of heaven. 
Then he bade us rove no more ; 
And in the place that pleased him best, 
On the great river’s fertile shore. 
He fixed the city of his rest. 
He taught us then to bind the sheaves, 
To strain the palm’s delicious inilk, 
And from the dark green mulberry leaves 
To cull the filmy silk. 
Then first from straw-built mansions roamed 
O’er flaower-beds trim the skilful bees ; 
Then first the purple wine vats foamed 
Around the laughing peasant’s knees ; 
And olive-yards, and orchards green, 
O’er all the hills of Nod were seen. 
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“< Of our father and our king 
Let his grateful children sing. 
From him our race its being draws, 
His are our arts, and his our laws. 
Like himself he bade us be, 
Proud, and brave, and fierce, and free. 
True, through every turn of fate, 
In our friendship and our hate. 
Calm to watch, yet prompt to dare 3 
Quick to feel, yet firm to bear; 
Only timid, only weak, 
Before sweet woman’s eye and cheek. 
We will not serve, we will not know, 
The God who is our father’s foe. 
In our proud cities to his name 
No temples rise, ne altis fame, 
Our flocks of sheep, our gioves of spice, 
To him afford no sacrifice. 
Enough that once the Ifouse of Cain 
Hath courted with oblation vain 

The sullen power above. 
Henceforth we bear the yoké no more 3 
The only gods whom we adore 

Are glory, vengeance, love. 


** Of our father and our king 
Let his grateful children sing. 
What eye of living thing may brook 
On his blazing brow to look ? 
What might of living thing may stand 
Against the strength of his right hand P 
First he led his armies forth 
Against the Mammoths of the north, 
What time they wasted in their pride 
Pasture and vineyard far and wide. 
Then the White River’s icy flood 
Was thawed with fire and dyed with blood, 
And heard for many a lcague the sound 
Of the pine forests blazing round, 
And the death-howl and trampling din 
Of the gigantic herd within. 
From the surging sea of flame 
Forth the tortured monsters came ; - 
As of breakers on the shore 
Was their onset and their roar ; 
As the cedar-trees of God 
Stood the stately ranks of Nod. 
One long night and one short day 
The sword was lifted up to slay. 
Then marched the firstborn and his sons 
©’er the white ashes of the wood, 
And counted of that savage brood 
Nine times nine thousand skeletons. 


‘On the snow with carnage red 
The wood is piled, the skins are spread. 
2F 
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A thousand fires illume the sky ; 

Round each a hundred warriors lie. 

But, long ere half the night was spent, 

Forth thundered from the golden tent 
The rousing voice of Cain. 

A thousand trumps in answer rang 

And fast to arms the warriors sprang 
O’er all the frozen plain. 

A herald from the wealthy hay 

Iiath come with tidings of dismay. 

From the western occan’s coast 

Seth hath led a countless host, 

And vows to slay with fire and sword 

All who call not on the Lord. 

Ifis archers hold the mountain forts ; 

His light armed ships blockade the ports 3 

His horsemen tread the harvest down. 

On twelve proud bridges he hath passed 

The river dark with many a mast, 

And pitched his mighty camp at last 

Before the imperial town. 


“On the south and on the west, 
Closely was the city prest. 

Before us lay the hostile powers. 
The breach was wide between the towers, 
Pulse and meal within were sold 
For a double weight of gold. 

Our mighty father had gone forth 
Two hundred marches to the north. 
Yet in that extreme of ill 

We stoutly kept his city still ; 

And swore beneath his royal wall, 
Like his true sons to fipht and fall. 


** Hark, hark, to gong and horn, 
Clarion, and fife, and drum, 
The morn, the forticth morn, 
Fixed for the great assault is come. 
Between the camp and city spreads 
A waving sea of helmed heads. 
From the royal car of Seth 
Was hung the blood-red flag of death : 

At sight of that thrice-hallowed sign 
Wide flew at once each banner’s fold ; 
The captains clashed their arms of gold ; 
The war cry of Elohim rolled 

Far down their endless line. 
On the northern hills afar 
Pealed an answering note of war. 
Soon the dust in whirlwinds driven, 
Rushed across the northern heaven. 
Beneath its shroud came thick and loud 
The tramp as of a countless crowd ; 
And at intervals were seen 
Lance and hauberk glancing sheen ; 
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And at intervals were heard 
Charger’s neigh and battle word. 


** Oh what a rapturous cry 
From all the city’s thousand spires arose, 

With what a look the hollow eye , 
Of the lean watchman glared upon the foes, 
With what a yell of joy the mother pressed 
The moaning baby to her withered breast ; 
When through the swarthy cloud that veiled the plain 
Burst on his children’s sight the flaming brow of Cain!” 


There paused perforce that noble song ; 
For from all the joyous throng, 
Burst forth a rapturous shout which drowned 
Singer’s voice and trumpet’s sound. 
Thrice that stormy clamour fell, 
Thrice rose again with mighticr swell. 
The last and loudest roar of all 
Had died along the painted wall. 
The crowd was hushed ; the minstrel train 
Prepared to strike the chords again ; 
When on each ear distinctly smote 
A low and wild and wailing note. 
It moans again. In mute amaze 
Mennals, and guests, and harpers gaze. 
They look above, beneath, around, 
No shape doth own that mournful sound. 
it comes not from the tuneful quire ; 
It comes not from the feasting peers. 
There is no tone of earthly lyre 
So soft, so sad, so full of tears. 
Then a strange horror came on all 
Who sate at that high festival. 
The far famed harp, the harp of gold, 
Dropped from Jubal’s trembling hold. 
Frantic with dismay the bride 
Clung to her Ahirad’s side. 
And the corpse-like hue of dread 
Ahirad’s haughty face o’erspread. 
Yet not cven in that agony of awe 
Did the young leader of the fair-haired race 
From Tirzah’s shuddering grasp his hand withdraw, 
Or turn his eyes from Tirzah’s livid face. 
The tigers to their lord retreat, 
And crouch and whine beneath his feet. 
Prone sink to earth the golden shielded seven. 
All hearts are cowed save his alone 
Who sits upon the emerald throne ; 
For he hath heard Elohim speak from heaven. 
Still thunders in his ear the peal ; 
Still blazes on his front the seal : 
And on the soul of the proud king 
No terror of created thing 
From sky, or earth, or hell, hath power 
Since that unutterable hour. 
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He rose to speak, but paused, and listening stood, 
Not daunted, but in sad and curious mood, j 
With knitted brow, and searching eye of fire, 
A deathlike silence sank on all around, 
And through the boundless space was heard no sound, 
Save the soft tones of that mysterious lyre. 
Broken, faint,-and low, 
At first the numbers flow. 
Louder, deeper, quicker, still 
Into one fierce peal they swell, 
And the echoing palace fill 
With a strange funereal yell. 
A voice comes forth. But what, or where? 
On the earth, or in the air? 
Like the midnight winds that blow 
Round a lone cottage in the snow, 
With howling swell and sighing fall, 
It wails along the trophied hall. 
In such a wild and dreary moan 
The watches of the Seraphim 
Poured out all night their plaintive hymna 
Before the eternal throne. 
Then, when from many a heavenly eye 
Drops as of earthly pity fell 
For her who had aspired too high, 
For him who loved too well. 
When, stunned by grief, the gentle pair 
From the nuptial garden fair, 
Linked in a sorrowful caress, 
Strayed through the untrodden wilderness ; 
And close behind their footsteps came 
The desolating sword of flame, 
And drooped the cedared alley’s pride, 
And fountains shrank, and roses died. 


** Rejoice, O Son of God, rejoice,” 

Sang that melancholy voice, 

** Rejoice, the maid ts fair to see ; 

The bower is decked for her and thee 5 

The ivory lamps around it throw 

A soft and pure and mellow glow. 

Where’er the chastened lustre falls 

On roof or cornice, floor or walls, 

Woven of pink and rose appear 

Such words as love delights to hear. 

The breath of myrrh, the lute’s soft sound, 

Float through the moonlight galleries round. 

O’er beds of violet and through groves of spice, 
Lead thy proud bride into the nuptial bower ; 

For thou hast bought her with a fearful price, 
And she hath dowered thee with a fearful dower. 

The price is life. ‘The dower is death. 
Accursed loss!) Accursed gain ! 

For her thou givest the blessedness of Seth, 

And to thine arms she brings the curse of Cain. 
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Round the clark curtains of the fiery throne 
Pauses awhile the voice of sacred song : 
From all the angelic ranks goes forth a groan, 
‘ How long, O Lord, how long ?’ 
The still small voice makes answer, ‘ Wait and see, 
Oh sons of glory, what the end shall be.’ 


** But, in the outer darkness of the place 
Where God hath shown his power without his grace, 
Is laughter and the sound of glad acclaim, 
Loud as when, on wings of fire, 
Fulfilled of his malign desire, 
From Paradise the conquering serpent came. 
The giant ruler of the morning star 
From off his fiery: bed 
Lifts high his stately head, 
Which Michacl’s sword hath marked with many a scar. 
At his voice the pit of hell 
Answers with a joyous yell, 
And flings her dusky portals wide 
For the bridegroom and the bride. 


“© But louder still shall be the din 
In the halls of Death and Sin, 
When the full measure runneth o’er, 
When mercy can endure no more, 
When he who vainly proffers grace, 
Comes in his fury to deface 
The fair creation of his hand ; 
When from the heaven streams down amain 
For forty days the sheeted rain ; 
And from his ancient barriers free, 
With a deafening roar the sea 
Comes foaming up the land. 
Mother, cast thy babe aside : 
Bridegroom, quit thy virgin bride: 
Brother, pass thy brother by : 
*Tis for life, for life, ye fly. 
Along the drear horizon raves 
The swift advancing line of waves. 
On: on: their frothy crests appear 
Each moment nearer, and more near. 
Urge the dromedary’s speed ; 
Spur to death the reeling steed ; 
If perchance ye yet may gain 
‘The mountains that"o’crhang the plain. 


** Oh thon haughty land of Nod, 

Hear the sentence of thy God. 

Thou hast said, ‘ Of all the hills 

Whence, after autumn rains, the rills 
In silver trickle down, 

The fairest is that mountain white 

Which intercepts the morning light 
From Cain's imperial town, 
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On its first and gentlest swell 
Are pleasant halls where nobles dwell ; 
And marble porticoes are seen 
Peeping through terraced gardens green, 
Above are olives, palms, and vines ; 
And higher yet the dark-blue pines ; 
And highest on the summit shines 
The crest of everlasting ice. 
Here let the God of Abel own 
That human art hath wonders shown 
Beyond his boasted paradise.’ 


‘* Therefore on that proud mountain’s crown 
Thy few surviving sons and daughters 
Shall see their latest sun go down 
Upon a boundless waste of waters. 
None salutes and none replies ; 
None heaves a groan or breathes a prayer 
They crouch on earth with tearless eyes, 
And clenched hands, and bristling hair. 
The rain pours on: no star illumes 
The blackness of the roaring sky. 
And each successive billow booms 
Nigher still and still more nigh. 
And now upon the howling blast 
The wreaths of spay come thick and fast ; 
And a great billow by the tempest curled 
Falls with a thundering crash ; and all is o’er. 
And what is left of all this glorious world ? 
A sky without a beam, a sea without a shore. 


**Oh thou fair land, where from their starry home 
Cherub and seraph oft delight to roam, 
‘Thou city of the thousand towers, 
Thou palace of the golden stairs, 
Ye gardens of perennial flowers, 
Ye moted gates, ye breezy squares ; 
Ye parks amidst whose branches high 
Oft peers the squirrel’s sparkling eye ; 
Ye vineyards, in whose trellised shade 
Pipes many a youth to many a maid ; 
Ye ports where rides the gallant ship, 
Ye marts where wealthy burghers meet $ 
Ye dark green lanes which know the trip 
Of woman’s conscious feet ; 
Ye grassy meads where, when the day is done, 
The shepherd pens his fold ; 
Ye purple moors on which the setting sun 
Leaves a rich fringe of gold ; 
Ye wintry deserts where the larches grow ; 
Ye mountains on whose everlasting snow 
No human foot hath trod ; 
Many a fathom shall ye sleep 
Beneath the grey and endless deep, 
In the great day of the revenge of God.” 
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THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN’S TRIP TO 
CAMBRIDGE. 


AN ELECTION BALLAD. (1827.) 


As I sate down to breakfast in state, 

At my living of Tithing-cum-Boring, 
With Betty beside me to wait, 

Came a rap that almost beat the door in. 
I laid down my basin of tea, 

And Betty ceased spreading the toast, 
** As sure as a gun, sir,” said she, 

‘¢ That must be the knock of the post.” 


A letter—and free—bring it here— 
T have no correspondent who franks. 
No! Yes! Can it be? Why, my dear, 
Tis our glorious, our Protestant Bankes. 
** Dear sir, as I know you desire 
That the Church should receive due protection, 
{ humbly presume to require 
Your aid at the Cambridge election. 


** It has lately been brought to my knowledge, 
That the Ministers fully design 
To suppress each cathedral and college, 
And eject every learned divine. 
To assist this detestable scheme 
Three nuncios from Rome are come over 3 
They left Calais on Monday by steam, 
And Janded to dinner at Dover. 


** An army of grim Cordcliers, 

Well furnished with relics and vermin, 
Will follow, Lord Westmorcland fears, 

To effect what their chicfs may determine, 
Lollard’s bower, good authorities say, 

Is again fitting up for a prison ; 
And a wood-merchant told me to-day 

’Tis a wonder how faggots have risen. 


** The finance scheme of Canning contains 
A new Easter-offcring tax ; 
And he means to devote all the gains 
To a bounty on thumb-screws and racks. 
Your living, so neat and compact— 
Pray, don’t let the news give you pain !— 
Is promised, I know for a fact, 
To an olive-faced Padre from Spain.” 


T read, and I felt my heart bleed, 
Sore wounded with horror and pity ; 
So I flew, with all possible speed, 
To our Protestant champion’s committee. 
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True gentlemen, kind and well-bred ! 
No fleering ! no distance ! no scorn ! 
They asked after my wife who is dead, 
And my children who never were born. 


They then, like high-principled Tories, 
Called our Sovereign unjust and unsteady, 

And assailed him with scandalous stories, 
Till the coach for the voters was ready. 

That coach might be well called a casket 
Of learning and brotherly love : 

‘There were parsons in boot and in basket 3 
There were parsons below and above. 


There were Sneaker and Griper, a pair 

Who stick to Lord Mulesby like leeches ; 
A smug chaplain of plausible air, 

Who writes my Lord Goslingham’s speeches. 
Dr Buzz, who alone is a host, 

Who, with arguments weighty as lead, 
Proves six times a week in the Post 

That flesh somehow differs from bread. 


Dr Nimrod, whose orthodox toes 
Are seldom withdrawn from the stirrup ; 
Dr Humdrum, whose eloquence flows, 
Like droppings of sweet poppy syrup $ 
Dr Rosygill puffing and fanning, 
And wiping away perspiration ; 
Dr Humbug who proved Mr Canning 
The beast in St John’s Revelation. 


A layman can scarce form a notion 
Of our wonderful talk on the road ; 
Of the learning, the wit, and devotion, 
Which almost each syllable showed : 
Why divided allegiance agrees 
So ill with our free constitution ; 
How Catholics swear as they please, 
In hope of the pricst’s absolution ; 


How the Bishop of Norwich had bartered 
His faith for a legate’s commission ; 

How Lyndhurst, afraid to be martyr’d, 
Had stooped to a base coalition ; 

How Papists are cased from compassion 
By bigotry, stronger than steel ; 

Flow burning would soon come in fashion, 
And how very bad it must feel. 


We were all so much touched and excited 
By a subject so direly sublime, 

That the rules of politeness were slighted, 
And we all of us talked at a time ; 
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And in tones, which each moment grew lowder, 
Told how we should dress for the show, 
And where we should fasten the powder, 
And if we should bellow or no. 


Thus from subject to subject we ran, 
And the journey passed pleasantly o’er, - 
Till at last Dr Humdrum began ; 
From that time I remember no more. 
At Ware he commenced his prelection, 
In the dullest of clerical drones ; 
And when next I regained recollection 
We were rumbling o’er Trumpington stones, 


SONG. 


(1827.) 


O stay, Madonna! stay ; 
’Tis not the dawn of day 
That marks the skies with yonder opal strea!. : 
‘The stars in silence shine ; 
Then press thy lips to mine, 
And rest upon my neck thy fervid cheek. 


O sleep, Madonna ! sleep ; 
Leave me to waich and weep 
O’er the sad memory of departed joys, 
O’er hope’s extinguished beam, 
O’er fancy’s vanished dream ; 
O’er all that nature gives and man destroys. 


O wake, Madonna! wake; 
Even now the purple lake 
Is dappled o’er with amber flakes of light ; 
A gkow is on the hill ; 
And every trickling rill 
In golden threads Jeaps down from yonder height. 


O fly, Madonna ! fly, 
Lest day and envy spy 
What only love and night may safely know : 
Fly, and tread softly, dear! 
Lest those who hate us hear 
The sounds of thy light footsteps as they go. 
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POLITICAL GEORGICS. 
(MARCH 1828.) 


** Quid faciat letas segetes,” &c. 


How cabinets are form’d, and how destroy’d, 

How Tories are confirm’d, and Whigs decoy’d, 

How in nice times a prudent man should vote, 

At what conjuncture he should turn his coat, 

The truths fallacious, and the candid lies, 

And all the lore of sleek majorities, 

I sing, great Premier. Oh, mysterious two, 

Lords of our fate, the Doctor and the Jew, 

If, by your care enriched, the aspiring clerk 

Quits the close alley for the breezy park, 

And Dolly’s chops and Reid’s entire resigns 

For odorous fricassees and costly wines ; 

And you, great pair, through Windsor’s shades who rove, 
The Faun and Dryad of the conscious grove ; 

All, all inspire me, for of all I sing, 
Doctor and Jew, and M——s and K 
Thou, to the maudlin muse of Rydal dear ; 

Thou more than Neptune, Lowther, lend thine ear. 

At Neptune’s voice the horse, with flowing mane 

And pawing hoof, sprung from th’ obedient plain ; 

But at thy word the yawning earth, in fright, 

Engulfd the victor steed from mortal sight. 

Haste from thy woods, mine Arbuthnot, with speed, 
Rich woods, where lean Scotch cattle love to feed : 

Let Gaffer Gooch and Boodle’s patriot band, 

Fat from the Jeanness of a plundered land, 

‘True Cincinnati, quit their patent ploughs, 

Their new steam-harrows, and thelr premium sows; @ 
Jet all in bulky majesty appear, 

Roll the dull eye, and yawn th’ unmeaning checr. 

Ye veteran Swiss, of senatorial wars, 

Who glory in your well-earned sticks and stars ; 

Ye diners-out from whom we guard our spoons ; 

Ye smug defaulters ; ye obscene buffoons ; 

Come all, of every race and size and form, 

Corruption’s children, brethren of the worm ; 

I*rom those gigantic monsters who devour 

The pay of half a squadron in an hour, 

‘Yo those foul reptiles, doomed to night and scorn, 

Of filth and stench equivocally born ; 

I*rom royal tigers down to toads and lice ; 

From Bathursts, Clintons, Fanes, to H 
‘Thou last, by habit and by nature blest 
With every gift which serves a courtier best, 
The lap-dog spittle, the hyena bile, 

The maw of shark, the tear of crocodile, 








and P——— 3; 
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Whate’er high station, undetermined yet, 

Awaits thee in the longing Cabinet, — 

Whether thou seat thee in the room of Pecl, 

Or from Lord Prig extort the Privy Seal, 

Or our Field-marshal Treasurer fix on thec, 

A legal admiral, to rule the sea, 

Or Chancery-suits, beneath thy well known reign, 
Turn to their nap of fifty years again ; 

(Already L » prescient of his fate, 

Yields half his woolsack to thy mightier weight 5) 
Oh ! Eldon, in whatever sphere thou shine, 

For opposition sure will ne’er be thine, 

Though scowls apart the lonely pride of Grey, 
Though Devonshire proudly flings his staff away, 
Though Lansdowne, trampling on his broken chain, 
Shine forth the Lansdowne of our hearts again, 
Assist me thou ; for well 1 deem, I see 

An abstract of my ample theme in thee. 

Thou, as thy glorious self hath justly said, 

From earliest youth, wast pettifogecr bred, 

And, raised to power by fortune’s fickle will, 

Art head and heart a pettifogger still. 

So, where once Fleet-ditch ran confessed, we vie 
A crowded mart and stately avenuc ; 

But the black stream beneath runs on the same, 
Still brawls in W. ’s key, —still stinks like H——’s name. 








THE DELIVERANCE OF VIENNA. 
TRANSLATED FROM VINCENZIO DA FILICAIA. 


(Published in the ** Winter's Wreath,” Liverpool, 1828.) 


‘¢Le corde d’oro elette,” &c. 


THE chords, the sacred chords of gold, 
Strike, O Muse, in measure bold ; 
And frame a sparkling wreath of joyous songs 
For that great God to whom revenge belongs. 
Who shall resist his might, 
Who marshals for the fight 
Earthquake and thunder, hurricane and flame ? 
Tie smote the haughty race 
Of unbelieving Thrace, 
And turned their rage to fear, their pride to shame. 
Fe looked in wrath from high, 
Upon their vast array ; 
And, in the twinkling of an cye, 
Tambour, and trump, and batéle-cry, 
And steeds, and turbaned infantry, 
Passed like a dream away. 
such power defends the mansions of the just : 
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But, like a city without walls, 
The grandeur of the mortal falls ; 
Who glories in his strength, arid makes not God his trust. 
The proud blasphemers thought all earth their own ; 
They deemed that soon the whirlwind of their ire _ 
Would sweep down tower and palace, dome and spire, 
. The Christian altars and the Augustan throne. 
And soon, they cried, shall Austria bow 
To the dust her lofty brow. 
The princedoms of Almayne 
Shall wear the Phrygian chain ; 
In humbler waves shall vassal Tiber roll ; 
And Rome a slave forlorn, 
Her laurelled tresses shorn, 
Shall feel our iron in her inmost soul. 
Who shall bid the torrent stay ? 
Who shall bar the lightning’s way? 
Who arrest the advancing van 
Of the fiery Ottoman ? 


As the curling smoke-wreaths fly 
When fresh breezes clear the sky, 
Passed away each swelling boast 
Of the misbelieving host. 
From the Hebrus rolling far 
Came the murky cloud of war, 
And in shower and tempest dread 
Burst on Austria’s fenceless head. 
But not for vaunt or threat 
Didst Thou, O Lord, forget 
The flock so dearly bought, and loved so well, 


Even in the very hour 
Of guilty pride and power 
Full on the circumcised ‘Thy vengeance fell. 
Then the fields were heaped with dead, 
Then the streams with gore were red, 
And every bird of prey, and every beast, 
From wood and cavern thronged to Thy great feast. 


What terror seized the fiends obscene of Nile ! 
How wildly, in his place of doom beneath, 
Arabia’s lying prophet gnashed his teeth, 

And cursed his blighted hopes and wasted gute ! 

When, at the bidding of Thy sovereign might, 

Flew on their destined path 
Thy messengers of wrath, 
Riding on storms and wrapped in deepest night. 
The Phthian mountains saw, 
And quaked with mystic awe: 

The proud Sultana of the Straits bowed down 

Her jewelled neck and her embattled crown. 

The miscreants, as they raised their eyes 

Glaring defiance on Thy skies, 
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Saw adverse winds and clouds display 
The terrors of their black array ;— 
Saw each portentous star 
Whose fiery aspect turned of yore to flight 
The iron chariots of the Canaanite 
Gird its bright harness for a deadlier war, 


Beneath Thy withering look 

Their limbs with palsy shook ; 
Scattered on earth the crescent banners lay ; 

Trembled with panic fear 

Sabre and targe and spear, 

Through the proud armies of the rising day. 
Faint was each heart, unnerved each hand g 
And, if they strove to charge or stand 

Their efforts were as vain 
As his who, scared in feverish sleep 
By evil dreams, essays to leap, 
Then backward falls again. 
With a crash of wild dismay, 
Their ten thousand ranks gave way 3 
Fast they broke, and fast they fled ; 
Trampled, mangled, dying, dead, 
Horse and horsemen mingled lay 3; 
Till the mountains of the slain 
Raised the valleys to the plain. 

Be all the glory to Thy name divine ! 

The swords were our’s ; the arm, O Lord, was Thine. 

Therefore to Thee, beneath whose footstool wait 

The powers which erring man calls Chance an Fate, 

To Thee who hast laid low 
The pride of Europe’s foe, 
And taught Byzantium’s sullen lords to fear, 
I pour my spirit out 
In a triumphant shout, 

And call all ages and all lands to hear. 
Thou who evermore endurest, 
Loftiest, mightiest, wisest, purest, 
Thou whose will destroys or saves, 
Dread of tyrants, hope of slaves, 
The wreath of glory is from Thee, 
And the red sword of victory. 


There where exulting Danube’s flood 
Runs stained with Iskam’s noblest blood 
From that tremendous field, 
There where in mosque the tyrants met, 
And from the crier’s minaret 
Unholy summons pealed, 
Pure shrines and temples now shall be 
Decked for a worship worthy Thee. 
To Thee thy whole creation pays 
With mystic sympathy its praise, 
The air, the earth, the seas : 
The day shines forth with livelier beam ; 
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There is a smile Byes the stream, 
An anthem on the breeze. 

Glory, they cry, to Him whose might 

Hath turned the barbarous foe to flight, 

Whose arm protects with power divine 

The city of his favoured line. 

The caves, the woods, the rocks, repeat the sound ; 

The everlasting hills roll the long echoes round. 


But, if Thy rescued church may dare 

Still to besiege Thy throne with prayer, 
Sheathe not, we implore Thee, Lord, 

Sheathe not Thy victorious sword. 

Still Panonia pines away, 

Vassal of a double sway : 

Still Thy servants groan in chains, 

Still the race which hates Thee reigns ; 

Part the living from the dead : 

Join the members to the head : 

Snatch Thine own sheep from yon fell monster’s hold ; 
Let one kind shepherd rule one undivided fold. 


He is the victor, only he 
Who reaps the fruits of victory. 
We conquered once in vain, 
When foamed the Ionian waves with gore, 
And heaped Lepanto’s stormy shore 
With wrecks and Moslem slain. 
Yet wretched Cyprus never broke 
The Syrian tyrant’s iron ‘yoke. 
Shall the twice vanquished foe 
Again repeat his blow ? 
Shall Europe’s sword be hung to rust in peace P 
No—let the red-cross ranks 
Of the triumphant Franks 
Bear swift deliverance to the shrines of Greece 
And in her inmost heart let Asia feel 
The avenging plagues of Western fire and steel. 


Oh God! for one short moment raise 
The veil which hides those glorious days. 
The flying foes I see Thee urge 

Even to the river’s headlong verge. 


Close on their rear the loud uproar 
Of fierce pursuit from Ister’s shore 
Comes pealing on the wind ; 
The Rab’s wild waters are before, 
The Christian sword behind. 
Sons of perdition, speed your flight, 
No earthly spear is in the rest ; 
No earthly champion leads to fight 
The warriors of the West. : 
The Lord of Hosts asserts His old renown, 
scatters, and smites, and slays, and tramples down. 
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Fast, fast beyond what mortal tongue can say, 
Or mortal fancy dream, 
He rushes on his prey : 
Till, with the terrors of the wondrous theme 
Bewildered and appalled, I cease to sing, 
And close my dazzled eye, and rest my wearied wing. 


THE LAST BUCCANEER. 
(1839.) 


THE winds were yelling, the waves were swelling, 
The sky was black and drear, 

When the crew with eyes of flame brought the ship without a name 
Alongside the last Buccaneer. 


‘* Whence flies your sloop full sail before so fierce a gale, 
When all others drive bare on the seas ? 

Say, come ye from the shore of the holy Salvador, 
Or the gulf of the rich Caribbees ?” 


**From a shore no search hath found, from a gulf no line can sound, 
Without rudder or needle we steer ; 

Above, below, our bark, dies the sea-fowl and the shark, 
As we fly by the last Buccaneer. 


‘¢ To-night there shall be heard on the rocks of Cape de Verde, 
A loud crash, and a louder roar ; 

And to-morrow shall the deep, with a heavy moaning, sweep 
The corpses and wreck to the shore.” 


The stately ship of Clyde securely now may ride, 
In the breath of the citron shades ; 

And Severn’s towering mast securely now flies fast, 
Through the sea of the balmy Trades. 


From St Jago’s wealthy port, from Havannah’s royal fort, 
The scaman goes forth without fear ; 

For since that stormy night not a mortal hath had sight 
Of the flag of the last Buccaneer. 


EPITAPH ON A JACOBITE. 
(1845.) 


To my true king I offered free from stain 

Courage and faith ; vain faith, and courage vain. 
For him, I threw lands, honours, wealth, away. 
And one dear hope, that was more prized than they. 
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For him I languished in a foreign clime, 
Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood’s prime 3 
Heard on Lavernia Scargill’s whispering trees, 
And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees ; 

Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep, 

Each morning started from the dream to weep ; 
Tull God who saw me tried too sorely, gave 

The resting place I asked, an early grave. 

Oh thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 
From that proud country which was once mine own, 
By those white cliffs I never more must see, 

By that dear language which I spake like thee, 
Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 

O’er English dust. A broken heart lies here. 


LINES WRITTEN IN AUGUST. 
(1847.) 


THE day of tumult, strife, defeat, was o’er ; 
Worn out with toil, and noise, and scorn, and spleen, 
I slumbered, and in slumber saw once more : 
A room in an old mansion, long unseen. 


That room, methought, was curtained from the light ; 
Yet through the curtains shone the moon’s cold ray 
Full on a cradle, where, in linen white, 
Sleeping life’s first soft sleep, an infant lay. 


Pale flickered on the hearth the dying flame, 
And all was silent in that ancient hall, 

Save when by fits on the low night-wind came 
The murmur of the distant waterfall. 


And lo! the fairy queens who rule our birth 
Drew nigh to speak the new-born baby’s doom : 
With noiseless step, which left no trace on earth, 
From gloom they came, and vanished into gloom. 


Not deigning on the boy a glance to cast 
Swept careless by the gorgeous Queen of Gain ; 
More scornful still, the Queen of Fashion passed, 
With mincing gait and sneer of cold disdain. 


The Queen of Power tossed high her jewelled head, 
And o’er her shoulder threw a wrathful frown ; 
The Queen of Pleasure on the pillow shed 
Scarce one stray rose-leaf from her fragrant crown. 


Still Fay in long procession followed Fay ; 
And still the little couch remained unblest : 

But, when those wayward sprites had passed away, 
Came One, the last, the mightiest, and the best. 
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Oh glorious lady, with the eyes of light 
And laurels clustering round thy lofty brow, 

Who by the cradle’s side didst watch that night, 
Warbling a sweet, strange music, who wast thou ? 


** Yes, darling ; let them go ;”’ so ran the strain : 

** Yes ; let them go, gain, fashion, pleasure, power, 
And all the busy elves to whose domain 

Belongs the nether sphere, the fleeting hour. 


* Without one envious sigh, one anxious scheme, 
The nether sphere, the fleeting hour resign. 

Mine is the world of thought, the world of dream, 
Mine all the past, and all the future mine. 


‘*¢ Fortune, that lays in sport the mighty low, 
Age, that to penance turns the joys of youth, 

Shall leave untouched the gifts which I bestow, 
The sense of beauty and the thirst of truth. 


‘¢ Of the fair brotherhood who share my grace, 
I, from thy natal day, pronounce thee free ; 
And, if for some I keep a nobler place, 
I keep for none a happier than for thee. 


** There are who, while to vulgar eyes they seem 
Of all my bounties largely to partake, 
Of me as of some rival’s handmaid deem, 
And court me but for gain’s, power’s, fashion’s sake. 


‘*To such, though deep their lore, though wide their fame, 
Shall my great mysteries be all unknown : 

But thou, through good and evil, praise and blame, « 
Wilt not thou love me for myself alone? 


** Yes; thou wilt love me with exceeding love ; 
And I will tenfold all that love repay, 

Still smiling, though the tender may reprove, 
Still faithful, though the trusted may betray. 


** For aye mine emblem was, and aye shall be, 
The ever-during plant whose bough I wear, 

Brightest and greenest then, when every tree 
That blossoms in the light of Time is bare. 


‘¢ In the dark hour of shame, I deigned to stand 
Before the frowning peers at Bacon’s side : 

On a far shore I smoothed with tender hand, 
Through months of pain, the sleepless bed of Hyde: 


** T brought the wise and brave of ancient days 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone : 
I lighted Milton’s darkness with the blaze 
Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal throne. 
2G 
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** And even so, my child, it is my pleasure 

That thou not then alone shouldst feel me nigh, 
When, in domestic bliss and studious leisure, 

Thy weeks uncounted come, uncounted fly ; 


‘‘ Not then alone, when myriads, closely pressed 
Around thy car, the shout of triumph raise ; 

Nor when, in gilded drawing rooms, thy breast 
Swells at the sweeter sound of woman's praise. 


** No: when on restless night dawns cheerless morrow, 
When weary soul and wasting bofly pine, 

Thine am I still, in danger, gickness, sorrow, 
In conflict, obloquy, wgnt, exile, thine ; 

** Thine, where on mountain waves the snowbirds scream, 
Where more than Thule’s winter barbs the breeze, 

Where scarce, through lowering clouds, one sickly gleam 
Lights the drear May-day of Antarctic seas ; 


‘* Thine, when around thy litter's track all day 
White sandhills shall reflect the blinding glare; 
Thine, when, through forests breathing death, thy way 
All night shall wind by many a tiger’s lair ; 


‘* Thine most, when friends turn pale, when traitors fly, 
When, hard beset, thy spirit, justly proud, 

For truth, peace, freedom, mercy, dares defy 
A sullen priesthood and a raving crowd. 


‘** Amidst the din of all things fell and vile, 
Hate’s yell, and envy’s hiss, and folly’s bray, 

Remember me ; and with an unforced smile 
See riches, baubles, flatterers, pass away. 


** Yes: they will pass away ; nor deem it strange: 
They come and go, as comes and goes the sea : 

And let them come and go: thou, through all change, 
Fix thy firm gaze on virtue and on me.” 


TRANSLATION FROM PLAUTUS. 
(1850.) 


The author passed a part of the summer and autumn of 1860 at Ventnor, in the Isle 
of Wight. He usually, when walking alone, had with him a book. On one occasion, 
as he was loitering in the landslip near Bonchurch, reading the Rudens of Plautus, it 
struck him that it might be an interesting experiment to attempt to produce something 
which might be supposed to resemble passages in the lost Greek drama of Diphilus, 
from which the Rudens appears to have been taken. He selected one passage in the 
Rudens, of which he then made the following version, which he afterwards copied out 
at the request of a friend to whom he had repeated it.] 


Act. IV. Sc, vii. 


DZMONES. 


O GrirE, Gripe, in ztate hominum _... 
Fiunt transenne, ubi decipiuntur dolis ; 
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Atque edepol in eas plerumque esca imponitur. 
Quam si quis avidus pascit escam avariter, 
Decipitur in transenna avaritia sua. 

Ille, qui consulte, docte, atque astute cavet, 
Diutine uti bene licet partum bene, 

Mi isteec videtur praeda preedatum irier : 

Ut cum majore dote abeat, quam advenerit. 
Fgone ut, quod ad me adlatum esse alienum sciam, 
Celem? Minime istuc faciet noster Deemones, 
Semper cavere hoc sapientes zequissimum est, 
Ne cons¢ii sint ipsi maleficiis suis. ,, 

Ego, miki quem lusi, nil moror ullum lucrum. 


GRIPUS. 
Spectavi ego pridem Comicos ad istum modum 
Sapienter dicta dicere, atque iis plaudier, 
Quum illos sapientis mores monstrabant poplo ; 
Sed quum inde suam quisque ibant diversi domum, 
Nullus erat illo pacto, ut illi jusserant. 


AAIM. 
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PARAPHRASE OF A PASSAGE IN THE CHRONICLE 
OF THE MONK OF ST GALL. 
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Niebubr, upon which ‘The Lays of Ancient Rome” are founded ; and, after repeats 
ing an extract which Mr Panizzi has given from the chronicle of ‘The Monk of St 
Gall,” he proceeded to frame a metrical paraphrase. The note in Mr Panizzi’s work 
(vol. i. p. 123, note 4) is here copied verbatim.] 

“The monk says that Oger was with Desiderius, Ring. of Lombardy, watching the 
advance of Charlemagne’s army. The king often asked Oger where was Charlemagne. 
Quando videris, inquit, segetem campis inhorrescere, ferreum Padum et Ticinum 
marinis fluctibus ferro nigrantibus muros civitatis inundantes, tunc est spes Caroli 
venientis. His nedum expletis primum ad occasum Circino vel Borea ccepit apparere, 
quasi nubes tenebrosa, que diem clarissimam horrentes convertit in umbras. Sed pro- 
piante Imperatore, ex armorum splendore, dies omni nocte tenebrosior oborta est 
inclusis, Tunc visus est ipse ferreus Carolus ferrea | abi cristatus, ferreis manicis 
armillatus, &c. &c. His igitur, quz ego balbus et edentulus, non ut debui circuitu 
tardiore diutius explicare tentavi, veridicus speculator Oggerus celerrimo visu con- 
tuitus dixit ad Desiderium: Ecce, habes quem tantopere Pennie Et hee dicens, 

e exanimis cecidit.—Monacn. SANGAL. de Keb. Bel. Caroli Magni. lib. ii. 3 xxvi. 
s this nat evidently taken from poetical effusions ?” 


PARAPHRASE. 


To Oggier spake King Didier : 
** When cometh Charlemagne ? 

We looked for him in harvest : 
We looked for him in rain. 

Crops are reaped ; and floods are past 3 
And still he is not here. 

Some token show, that we may know 
That Charlemagne is near.” 


Then to the King made answer 
Oggier, the christened Dane : 

** When stands the iron harvest, 
Ripe on the Lombard plain, 
That stiff harvest which is reaped 

With sword of knight and peer, 
Then by that sign ye may divine 
That Charlemagne is near. 


‘When round the Lombard cities 
The iron flood shall flow, 
A swifter flood than Ticin, 

A broader flood than Po, 
Frothing white with many a plume, 
Dark blue with many a spear, 
Then by that sign ye may divine 
That Charlemagne is near.” , 


INSCRIPTION on tHE STATUE or LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK. 
AT CALCUTTA, (1835.) 
To 
WILLIAM CAVENDISH BENTINCK, 


Who, during seven years, ruled India with eminent 
Prudence, Integrity, and Benevolence : 
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Who, placed at the head of a great 
Empire, never laid aside 
The simplicity and moderation of a private citizen : 
Who infused into Oriental despotism the spirit of British Freedom : 
ho never forgot that the end of Government is 
The happiness of the Governed : 
Who abolished cruel rites : 
Who effaced humiliating distinctions : 

Who gave liberty to the expression of public opinion : 
Whose constant study it was, to elevate the intellectual 
And moral character of 
The Nations committed to his charge : 

This Monument 
Was erected by men, 

Who, differing in Race, in 
Manners, in Language, and in Religion, 

Cherish, with equal veneration and gratitude, 

The memory of his wise, upright, and Paternal Administration. 


EPITAPH ON SIR BENJAMIN HEATH MALKIN. 
AT CaLcuTTa, (1837.) 


This monument 
Is sacred to as memory 
Oo 
Sir BENJAMIN HEATH MALKIN, Knight, 
One of the Judges of 
The Supreme Court of Judicature: 
A man eminently distinguished 

By his literary and scientific attainments, 

By his professional learning and ability, 

By the clearness and accuracy of his intellect, 
by diligence, by patience, by firmness, by love of truth, 
By public spirit, ardent and disinterested, 
Yet always under the guidance of discretion, 
By rigid uprightness, by unostentatious piety, 
By the screnity of his temper, 

And by the benevolence of his heart. 


He was born on the 29th September 1797. 
He died on the 21st October 1837. 
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EPITAPH ON LORD METCALFE. 


(1847.) 


Near this stone is laid 
CHARLES, LORD METCALFE, 
A Statesman tried in many high offices, 
And difficult conjunctures, 
And found equal to all. 
The three greatest Dependencies of the British Crown 
Were successively entrusted to his care. 
In India, his fortitude, his wisdom, 
His probity, and his moderation, 
Are held in honourable remembrance 
By men of many races, languages, and religions, 
In Jamaica, still convulsed by a social revolution, 
His prudence calmed the evil passions 
Which long suffering had engendered in one class 
And long domination in another. 

In Canada, not yet recovered from the calamities of civil war, 
He reconciled contending factions to each other, 
And to the Mother Country. 

Costly monuments in Asiatic and American cities 
Attest the gratitude of the nations which he ruled. 
This tablet records the sorrow and the pride 
With which his memory is cherished by his family. 


LORD MACAULAY’S 
SPEECHES. 


TO 


HENRY 


MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE 


THESE SPEECHES ARE DEDICATED 
BY HIS GRATEFUL AND AFFECTIONATE FRIEND 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


PREFACE. 


IT was most reluctantly that I determined to suspend, during 
the last autumn, a work which is the business and the pleasure 
of my life, in order to prepare these Speeches for publication ; 
and it is most reluctantly that I now give them to the world. 
Even if I estimated their oratorical merit much more highly 
than I do, I should not willingly have revived, in the quiet 
times in which we are so happy as to live, the memory of those 
fierce contentions in which too many years of my public life 
were passed. Many cxpressions which, when society was con- 
vulsed by political dissensions, and when the foundations of 
government were shaking, were heard by an excited audience 
with sympathy and applause, may, now that the passions of all 
parties have subsided, be thought intemperate and acrimonious. 
It was especially painful to me to find myself under the neces- 
sity of recalling to my own recollection, and to the recollection 
of others, the kecn encounters which took place between the late 
Sir Robert Peel and myself. Some parts of the conduct of that 
eminent man J must always think deserving of serious blame. 
But, on acalm review of his long and chequered public life, I ac- 
knowledge, with sincere pleasure, that his faults were much more 
than redeemed by great virtues, great sacrifices, and great ser- 
vices, My political hostility to him was never in the smallest 
degree tainted by personal ill-will. After his fall from power a 
cordial reconciliation took place between us: I admired the 
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wisdom, the moderation, the disinterested patriotism, which he 
invariably showed during the last and best years of his life; I 
lamented his untimely death, as both a private and a public 
calamity ; and I earnestly wished that the sharp words which 
had sometimes been exchanged between us might be forgotten. 
Unhappily an act, for which the law affords no redress, but 
which I have no hesitation in pronouncing to be a gross injury 
to me and a gross fraud on the public, has compelled me to do 
what I should never have done willingly. A bookseller, named 
Vizetelly, who seems to aspire to that sort of distinction which 
Curll enjoyed a hundred and twenty years ago, thought fit, 
without asking my consent, without even giving me any notice, 
to announce an edition of my Speeches, and was not ashamed to 
tell the world’ in his advertisement that he published them by 
special license. When the book appeared, I found that it con- 
tained’ fifty-six speeches, said to have been delivered by me in 
the House of Commons. Of these speeches a few were reprinted 
from reports which F¥ had corrected for the Mirror of Parliament 
or the Pafliamentary Debates, and were therefore, with the 
exception of some errors of the pen and the press, correctly 
given. The rest bear scarcely the faintest resemblance to the 
speeches which I really made. The substance of what I said 
is perpetually misrepresented. The connection of the argu- 
ments is altogether lost. Extravagant blunders are put into 
my mouth in almost eyery page. An editor who was not grossly 
ignorant would have perceived that no person to whom the 
House of Commons would listen could possibly have been 
guilty of such blunders. An editor who had the smallest regard 
for truth, or for the fame of the person whose speeches he had 
undertaken to publish, would have had recourse to the various 
, sources of information which were readily accessible, and, by 
collating them, would have. produced a book which would at 
igast have containcd no absolute nonsense. But I have unfor- 
tunately had an editor whose only: object was to make a few 
‘pounds, and who was willing to sacrifice to that object my 
reputation and his own. He took the very worst report extant, 
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compared it with no other report, removed no blemish ‘however 
obvious or however ludicrous, gave to the world some hundreds 
of pages utterly contemptible both in matter and manner, and 
prefixed my name to them, The least that he should have done 
was to consult the files of The Times newspaper. I have 
frequently done so, when I have noticed in his book any passage 
more than ordinarily absurd; and I have almost invariably 
found that in The Times newspaper, my meaning had been 
correctly reported, though often in words different from those 
which I had used. . 

I could fill a volume with instances of the injustice with which 
I have been treated. But I will confine myself to a single 
speech, the speech on the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. I have 
selected that speech, not because Mr Vizetelly’s version of that 
speech is worse than his versions of thirty or forty other speeches, 
but because I have before me a report of that speech which an 
honest and diligent editor would have thought it his first duty 
to consult. The report of which I speak was published by the 
Unitarian Dissenters, who were naturally desirops the} there 
should be an accurate record of what had passed in a debate 
deeply interesting to them. It was not corrected by me: but it 
generally, though not entre exhibits with fidelity the sub- 
stance of what I said. 

Mr Vizetelly makes me say that the principle of our Statutes 
of Limitation was to be found in the legislation of the Mexicans 
and Peruvians. That is a matter about which, as I know 
nothing, I certainly said nothing. Neither in The Times nor 
in the Unitarian report is there anything about Mexico or Peru. 

Mr Vizetelly next makes me say that the principle of limita- 
tion is found “amongst the Pandects of the Benares.” Did my 
editor believe that I uttered these words, and that the House of 
Commons listened patiently to them? If he did, what must be 
thought of his understanding? If he did not, was it the part of 
an honest man to publish such gibberish as mine? The most 
charitable supposition, which I therefore gladly adopt, is that 
Mr Vizetelly saw nothing absurd in the expression,which he has. 
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attmbuted to me. The Benares he probably supposes to be 
some Orierttal natfon. What he supposes their Pandects to be 
I shal} not presume to guess. If he had examined The Times; 

‘would have found no trace of the passage. The reporter, 
prapably, did not catch what I said, and, being more weracjous 
than Mr Vizatelly, did not choose to ascribe to gne whit I di 
not‘say. If Mr Vigetelly had consulted the Unitarian report, } he 
would haveleedix thas I. spoke of the Ptindits of Bénares ;. and, 
he might, withddt any very: long or costly research, have learned 
where Benares is, agtfwhgt a Pundit is. 

- Mr Vizetelly then represénits meigs giving the House of Com- 
mtons some very, extraordinaty | jnfpraatign abtiat' both the Cal- 
vinistic and the Arminian Methodigts. ‘Be makes me say that. 
‘Whitfield held and taught that the connection between Church 
and State was einfpl Whitfield -never held or taught any such 
thing ; nor was I so grossly ignoraht of the life and character of 
that remarkable man as tg impute to him a doctrine which he 
would have abhorred. Here,again, both in The Times and in 
the Unitarian report, the ae of what I said is correctly 
given. 

Mr Vizetelty ‘proceeds to put into my moutha curious account 
of the polity-of the Wesleyan Methodists. He makes me say 
that, after John Wesley’s death, “ the feeling in favour of the lay 
adininistration ofthe Sacrament became very strong and very 
Peneral’: a Confgrence was applied for, was constituted, and, 
el sqme Miscussion, it was determined that the request should 

be gfantéd.* Such felly could have been uttered only by a 
‘person préfoundly tonarant af the history of Methodism, Cer- 
tainly nothing:of the sort we-ever uttered by me ; and nothing 
of the por will be found eithet in The Times or in the Unitarian 
report, " 

Mr Vizevelly makes the say that the Great Charter recognises 
the principle of limitation, a thing which everybody who has read 
the Great. Charter kmows not to be true. He makes me give an 
atterly’ falge history of Lord Nottingham’s Occasional Conform- 
{ty Bill, But I will not weary my readers by proceeding further. 
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These samples will probably be thought sufficient. They all lie 
within a gompass ef seven or eight pages. ; It will be observed, 
that all the faults which I have pointed out are grave faults of 
substance, Slighter faults of substance are numerous. As to, 
fault ef syntax and of style; hardly one aco in a hundred is - 
free froth them.. 

I cannot ‘permit myself to be exhibited, m_ this ridiculous nd 
Jegrading manner, for the profit of an. uapringiplad man. I 
therefore unwillingly, and in mere self-defence five this volume 
to the public. I have selected, to the best Gf&my judgment, from 
among my Speeches, thosg “which ate the least unworthy to be 
‘preserved, Ning of sie, wee corrected by me while they were 
still fresh in my memory, and appear almost word for word ay 
they were spoken. They are the speech of the second of March 
1831, the speech of the twenticth of Septeniber 1831, the speech 
of the tenth of October 1831, the speech of the sixteenth of 
December 1831, the speech on the Anatomy Bill, the speech on -; 
the India Bill, the speech on Serjeant Talfourd’s, Copyright 
Bill, the speech on the Sugar Duties, and the speech on the Irish 
Church. The substance of the remaining speeches I have given» 
with perfect ingenuousness. I have not made alterations for the 
purpose of saving my own reputation either for censistency or 
for foresight. I have not softened down the strong terms in - 
which I formerly expressed opinions which*‘time and thought 
may have modified ; nor have I retouched my predictions in: 
order to make them correspond with subsequent events, Had 
I represented myself as speaking in 1831, in 1840, or in #845, as I 
should speak in 1853, I should haye deprived my book of its- 
chief value. This volume is now-at.least a strictly honest-record 
of opinions and reasonings which were heard with favour by 2 
large part of the Commons of England at some important con- 
junctures ; and such a record, howevey tow it may @fand in the . 
estimation of the literary critic, cannot but be of tise to the 
historian. ng ang, a 

Ido not pretend to give with accuracy the diction of those 
speeches which I did not myself correct within a week after, they 
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were delivered, Many expressions, and a few paragraphs, linger 
in my memory. But the rest, including much that had been 
carefully premeditated, is irrecoverably lost. Nor have I, in this 
part of my task, derived much assistance from any report. My 
delivery is, I believe, too rapid. Very able shorthand writers 
have sometimes complained that they could not follow me, and 
have contented themselves with setting down the substance of 
what I said. As I am unable to recall the precise words which 
I used, I have done my best to put my meaning into words 
which I might have used. . 

I have only, in conclusion, to beg that the readers of this 
Preface will pardon an egotism which a great wrong has made 
necessary, and which is quite as disagreeable to myself as it can 
be to them. 
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SPEECHES! &. 


A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HovsE OF COMMONS ON TH Zb OF - 
MaRrcH, 183%. 


@n Tuesday, the first of March, 4831, Lord John Ruagell moved the House of Com- 
mons for leave to bring in a billto amend the representation of the people in 
England and Wales. discussion occupied seven hights. At length, ‘op the 
morning of Thursday, thi tenth of March, the motion was carried withgut a 
division. The following speech was made on the second night of the 


roe es Pa " . 
17 is’ a‘ circumstance, Sir, of happy augury for the motion before the 
House, thatdimost all those who have opposed if have declared them- 
#elves hostile pn principle to edrag ued | Reform. Two Mewbers, 
¥ think, hay§ ‘toniessed that, though they disapprove of the plan now 
submitted tous, they are pees ‘te adnrit'the necessity of a change in the . 
Representative system. Yet even thost emen have used, as faras, 
I have observed,. no argyujents which would not apply as strongly to the * 
most moderate change as to thet which has been proposed by His Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I say, Sir, that I consider this as a circumstance of 
appy augury. For what I feareg¥was, not the opposition of those who 
are averse td all Reform, but thé disunion of reformers. I knew that, 
during three months, every reformer had been employed in conjecturing 
whaf the pla of the Government would be. I knew that every reformer 
had imagined jn his own mind a scheme differing doubtless in some 
points fom that which my ble friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, has 
developed.. { felt theref 5 breat apprehension that one persem world be 
dissatisfied one paft of the bill, that another pp wotild be dis- 
satisfied with another part, and that thus our whélé strength would be 
wasted jn intefnal dissensions. That apprehension is now af anend. I 
have seeti with delicht the perfect concord which prevails among all who 
deserye~the name Of reforthers in this ‘Hout ; and I trust that I may 
consiger it as an omex of the concord which will prevail among reformers 
thronghottt the oe, I will not; Sir, at present express any opinion 
as to thedetuils of the bill; but,*having during the last twenty-four hours 
iven the srbst diligent consideration te its genéral principles, I have no 
ésitation in pronouncing it a wise, doble, and comprehensive measure, 


skilfully framed for the healing of great disfempers, for the Securing at 
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once of the public liberties, and of the public repose, and for the reconcil- 
gs eee oe Ee of all the orders of the State. 
he honourable net who has just sat down,* has told us, that the 
Ministers have attempted to unite two inconsistent principles in one 
abortive measure. Those were his very words. He thinks, if I under- 
stand him rightly, that we ought either to leave the epics 
system such as it is, or to make it perfectly symmetrical. 1 think, Sir, 
that the Ministers would have acted unwisely if they had taken either 
course. Their principle is plain, 0 here and consistent. It is this, to 
admit the middie class toa i and direot share in the representation, 
without any violent shock to the institutions of our country. I under- 
stand those cheers: but surely the gentlemen who utter them will allow 
that the change which will be made in our institutions by this bill is far 
‘ less violent than that which, according to the honourable Baronet, ought. 
to be made if we make any Reform at all. I praise the Ministers for not 
attempting, at the present time, to make the representation uniform. I 
praise them for not effacing the old distinction between the towns and the 
counties, and for not assigning Members to districts, according to the 
American practice, by the Rule of Three. The Government has, in my 
opinion, done all that was necessary for the removing of a great practical 
evil, and no more than was necessary. 

I consider this, Sir, as a practical question. I rest my opinion on no 
general theory of government. I distrust all general theories of govern- 
ment. I will not positively say, that there is any form of polity which 
may not, in some conceivable circumstances, be the best possible. I 
believe that there are societies in which every man may safely be admitted 
to vote. Gentlemen may cheer, but such is my opinion. I say, Sir, that 
there are countries in which the condition of the labouring classes is such 
that they may safely be intrusted with the right of electing Members of 
the Legislature. If the labourers of England were in that state in which 
I, from my soul, wish to see them, if employment were always plentiful, 
wages always high, food always cheap, if a large family were considered 
not as an encumbrance but as a blessing, the P dias res objections to 
Universal Suffrage would, I think, be removed. Universal Suffrage 
exists in the United States, without producing any very frightful conse- 
quences ; and I do not believe that the people of those States, or of any - 
part of the world, are in any good quality naturally superior to our own 
countrymen. But, unhappily, the labouring classes in England, and in all 
old countries, are occasionally in a state of great distress. Some of the 
causes of this distress are, I fear, beyond the control of the Government. 
We know what effect distress produces, even on people more intelligent 
than the great body of the labouring classes can possibly be. We know 
that it makes even wise men irritable, unreasonable, credulous, eager for 
immediate relief, heedless of remote consequences. There is no quackery 
in medicine, religion, or politics, which may not impose even.on a power- 
ful mind, when that mind has been disordered by pain or fear. It is 
therefore no reflection on the poorer class of Englishmen, who are not, 
and who cannot in the nature of-things be, highly educated, to say that 
distress produces on them its natural effects, those effects which it would 

roduce on the Americans, or on any other people, that it blinds their 
judgment, that it inflames their passions, that it makes them prone to 
believe those who flatter them, and to distrust those who would serve 


xy 
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them. For the sake, therefore, of the whole society, for the sake of the 
labouring classes themselves, I hold it to be clearly expedient that, in a 
country like this, the right of suffrage should depend ow a pecuniary 
qualification. 

But, Sir, every argument which would induce me to oppose Universal 
Suffrage, induces me to support the plan which is now before us. JI am 
opposed to Universal Suffrage, because I think that it would produce a 
destructive revolution. I support this plan, because I am dure that it 
is our best security against @ revolution. The noble Paymaster of the 
Forces hinted, delicately indeed and remotely, at this subject. He 
spoke of the danger of disappointing the expectations of the nation ; 
and for this he was charged with threatening the House. Sir, in 
the year 1817, the late Lord Londonderry proposed a suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. On that occasion he told the House that, 
unless the measures which he recommended were adopted, the public 
peace could not be preserved. Was he accused of threatening the 

ouse? Again, in the year 1819, he proposed the laws known by the 
name of the Six Acts. He then told the House that, unless the ex- 
ecutive power were reinforced, all the institutions of the country would 
be ovefturned by popular violence. Was he then accused of threaten- 
ing the House? ill any gentleman say that: it is parliamentary 
and decorous to urge the danger arising from popular discontent as an 
argument for severity ; but that it is unparliamentary and indecorous to 
urge that same danger as an argument for conciliation? J, Sir, do en- 
tertain great apprehension for the fate of my country. I do in my con- 
science believe that, unless the plan proposed, or some similar plan, be 
speedily adopted, great and terrible calamities will befall us. Entertain- 
ing this opinion, I think myself bound to state it, not as a threat, but 
asareason. I support this bill betanse it will improve our institutions ; 
but I support it also because it tends to preserve them. That we may 
exclude those whom it jis necessary to exclude, we must admit those whom 
it may be safe to admit. At present we oppose the schemes of revolution- 
ists with only one half, with only one quarter of our proper force. We 
say, and we say justly, that it is not by mere numbers, but by property 
and intelligence, that the nation-ought to be governed. Yet, saying this, 
we exclude from all share in the government great masses of property and 
intelligence, great numbers of those who are most interested in preserv- 
ing tranquillity, and who know best how to preserve it. Wedo more. 
We drive over to the side of revolution those whom we shut out from 

ower.’ Is this a time when the cause of law and order can spare one of 
its natural allies ? 

My noble friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, happily described the 
effect which some parts of our representative system would produce on 
the mind of a foreigner, who had heard much of our freedom and great- 
ness. If, Sir, I wished to make such a foreigner clearly understand what 
I consider as the great defects of our system, I would conduct him through 
that immense city which lies to the north of Great Russell Street and Ox- 
ford Street, a city superior in size and in population to the capitals of 
many mighty kingdoms ; and probably superior in opulence, intelligence, 
and general respectability, to any city inthe world. I would conduct him 
through that interminable succession of streets and squares, all consisting 
of well built and well furnished houses. I would make him observe the 
brilliancy of the shops, and the crowd of well-appointed equipages. I* 
would show him that magnificent circle of palaces which surrounds the 
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Regent’s Park. I would tell himi that the rental of this district was far 
ter than that of the whole kingdom of Scotland, at the time of the 
nion. And then I would tell him that this was an unrepresented dis- 
trict. It is needless to give any more instances. It is needless to speak 
of Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, with no representation, or 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow with a mock representation. If a property 
tax were now imposed on the principle that no person who had less thana 
hundred and fifty pounds a year should contribute, I should not be surprised 
to find that one half in number and value of the contributors had no votes 
at all; and it would, beyond all doubt, be found that one fiftieth part in 
‘number and value of the contributors had a larger share of the representa- 
tion than the other forty-nine fiftieths. This is not government by property. 
At is government by certain detached portions and fragments of property, 
. selected from the rest, and preferred to the rest, on‘no rational principle 
whatever. . 

To say that such a system is ancient, is no defence. My honourable 
friend, the Member for the University of Oxford,* challenges us to show 
that the Constitution was ever better than it is. Sir, we are legislators, not 
antiquaries. The question for us is, not whether the Constitution was 
better formerly, but whether we can make it better now. In fact, how- 
ever, the system was not in ancient times by any means so absurd as it is 
in our age. One noble Lord+ has to-night told us that the town of Ald- 
borough, which be represents, was not larger in the time of Edward the 
First than itis at present. The line of its walls, he assures us, may still be 

traced. It is now built up to that line. He argues, therefore, that asthe 
founders of our representative institutions gave members to Aldborough 
when it was as small as it now is, those who would disfranchise it on 
account of its smallness have no right to say that ag are recurring to 
the original principle of our representative institutions. But does the noble 
Lord remember the change which has taken place in the country during 
the last five centuries? Does he remember how much England has 
grown in population, while Aldborough has been standing still? Does 
he consider, that in the time of Edward the First, the kingdom did not 
contain two millions of inhabitants? It now contains nearly fourteen’ 
millions, A hamlet of the present day would have been a town of some 
importance in the time of our early Parliaments. Aldborough may be 
absolutely as considerable a place as ever. But compared with the 
kingdom, it is much less considerable, by the noble Lord’s own showing, 
than whenit first elected burgesses. My honourable friend, the Member for 
the University of Oxford, has collected numerous instances of the tyranny 
which the kings and nobles anciently exercised, both over this House and 
over the electors. It is not strange that, in times when nothing was held 
sacred, the rights of the people, and of the representatives of the people, 
should not have been held sacred. The proceedings which my honourable 
frjend has mentioned, no more prove that, by the ancient constitution of the 
realm, this House ought to be a tool of the king and of the aristocracy, 
than the Benevolences and the Shipmoney prove their own legality, or than 
those unjustifiable arrests which took place long after the ratification of the 
great Charter and even after the Petition of aE aA that the subject 
was not anciently entitled to his personal liberty. e talk of the wisdom 
of our ancestors : and in one respect at least they were wiser than we. They 
Jegislated for their own times. They looked at the England which was 
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before them. They did not think it necessary to give twice as many Mem- 
bers to York as they gave to London, because York had been the capital 
of Britain in the time of Constantius Chlorus ; and they would have beeri 
amazed indeed if they had foreseen, that a city of more than a hundred 
thousand inhabitants would be left without Representatives in the nine- 
teenth century, merely because it stood on ground which in the thirteenth 
century had been occupied by a few huts. They framed a representa- 
tive system, which, though not without defects and irregularities, was well 
adapted to the state of England in their time. But a great revolution 
took place. The character of the old cotporations changed. New forms 
of property came into existence. New portions of society rose into im-. 
portance. There were in our rural districts rich cultivators, who were not 
freeholders. There were in our capital rich traders, who were not livery- 
men. ‘Towns shrank into villages. Villages swelled into cities larger 
than the London of the Plantagenets. Unhappily while the natural 
growth of society went on, the artificial polity continued unchanged. The 
ancient form of the representation remained: 3 and precisely because the 
form remained, the spirit departed. Then came that pressure almost to 
bursting, the new wine in the old bottles, the new society under the old 
institutions. It is now time for us to pay a decent, a rational, a manly 
reverence to our ancestors, not by superstitiously adhering to what they, 
in other circumstances, did, but by doing what they, in our circumstances, 
would have done. ll history is full of revolutions, produced by 
causes similar to those which are now operating in‘England. A por- 
tion of the community which had been of no account expands and be- 
comes strong. It demands a place in the system, suited, not to its 
former weakness, but to its present power. If this is granted, all is 
well. If this is refused, then comes the struggle between the young 
energy of one class and the ancient privileges of another. Such was the 
struggle between the Plebeians and the Patricians of Rome. Such was 
the struggle of the Italian allies for admission to the full rights of Roman 
citizens, Such was the struggle of our North American colonies against 
the mother country. Such was the struggle which the Third Estate of 
France maintained against the‘ aristocracy of birth. Such was the 
struggle which the Roman Catholics of Ireland maintained against the 
aristocracy of creed. Such is the struggle which the free people of colour 
in Jamaica are now maintaining against the aristocracy of skin. Such, 
finally, is the struggle which the middle classes in England are maintain- 
ing against an aristocracy of mere locality, against an aristocracy the 
principle of which is to invest a hundred drunken potwallopers in one 
place, or the owner of a ruined hovel in another, with powers which are 
withheld from cities renowned to the furthest ends of the earth, fot the 
marvels of their wealth and of their industry. 

But these great cities, says my honourable friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford, are virtually, though not directly, represented. 
Are not the wishes of Manchester, he asks, as much consulted as thése 
of any town which sends Members to Parliament? Now, Sir, I do not 
understand how a power which is salutary when exercised virtually can 
be noxious when exercised directly. If the wishes of Manchester have 
as much weight with us as they would have under a system which should 
give Representatives to Manchester, how can there be any danger in giving 

epresentatives to Manchester? A virtual Representative is, I presume, 
a man who acts as a direct Representative would act : for surely it would 
be absurd to say that a man virtually represents the people of Manchester, 
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who is in the habit of saying No, when a man directly representing the 
people of Manchester would say Ay. The utmost that can be expected 
from virtual Representation is that it may be as good as direct Repre- 
sentation. If so, why not grant direct Representation to places which, 
as everybody allows, ought, by some process or other, to be represented ? 

If it be said that there is an evil in change as change, I answer that 
there is also an evil in discontent as discontent. This, indeed, is the 
strongest part of our case. It is said that the system works well. Ideny 
it. deny that a system works well, which the people regard with 
aversion. We may say here, that it is a good system and a perfect 
system. But if any man were to say so to any six hundred and fifty-eight 
respectable farmers or shopkeepers, chosen by lot in any part of England, 
he would be hooted down, and laughed to scorn. Are these the feelings 
with which any part of the government ought to be regarded? Above 
all, are these the feelings with which the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture ought to be regarded? It is almost as essential to the utility of a 
House of Commons, that it should possess the confidence of the people, 
as that it should deserve that confidence. Unfortunately, that which is 
in theory the popular part of our government, isin practice the unpopular 
part. Who wishes to dethrone the King? Who wishes to turn the 
Lords out of their House? Here and there a crazy radical, whom the 
boys in the street point at as he walks along. Who wishes to alter the 
constitution of this House? The whole people. It is natural that it 
should be so. The House of Commons is, in the language of Mr Burke, 
a check, not on the people, but for the people. While that check is 
efficient, there is no reason to fear that the King or the nobles will oppress 
the people. But if that check requires checking, how is it to be 
checked? Ifthe salt shall lose its savour, wherewith shall we season it? 
The distrust with which the nation regards this House may be unjust. 
But what then? Can you remove that distrust? That it exists cannot 
be denied. That it is an evil cannot be denied. That it is an increasing 
evil cannot be denied. One gentleman tells us that it has been produced 
by the late events in France and Belgium ; another, that it is the effect 
of seditious works which have lately been published. If this feeling be 
of origin so recent, I have read history to little purpose. Sir, this alarm- 
ing discontent is not the growth of a day or of a year. If there be any 
symptoms by which it is possible to distinguish the chronic diseases of the 
body politic from its passing inflammations, all those symptoms exist in 
the present case. The taint has been gradually becoming more extensive 
and more malignant, through the whole lifetime of two gencrations. We 
have tried anodynes. We have tried cruel operations. What are we 
to try now? Who flatters himself that he can turn this feeling back ? 
Does there remain any argument which escaped the comprehensive in- 
tellect of Mr Burke, or the subtlety of Mr Windham? Does there remain 
any species of coercion which was not tried by Mr Pitt and by Lord 
Londonderry? We have had laws. We have had blood. New treasons 
have been created. The Press has been shackled. The Habeas Corpus 
Act has been suspended. Public meetings have been prohibited. The 
event has proved that these expedients were mere palliatives. You are 
at the end of your palliatives. The evil remains. It is more formidable 
than ever. What is to be done? 

Under such circumstances, a great plan of reconciliation, prepared by 
the Ministers of the Crown, has been brought before us in a manner 
which gives additional lustre to a noble name, inseparably associated 
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during two centuries with the dearest liberties of the English people. I 
will not say, that this plan is in all its details precisely such as 1 might 
wish it to be; but it is founded on a great ae a sound principle. It 
takes away a vast power from a few. It distributes that power through 
the great mass of the middle order. Every man, therefore, who thinks as 
I, think is bound to stand firmly by Ministers who are resolved to stand 
or fall with this measure. Were I one of them, I would sooner, infinitely 
sooner, fall with such a measure than stand by any other means that ever 
supported a Cabinet. 

My honourable friend, the Member for the University of Oxford, tells 
us, that if we pass this law, England will soon be a republic. The re- 
formed House of Commons will, according to him, before it has sate ten 
years, depose the King, and expel the Lords from their House. Sir, if 
my honourable friend could prove this, he would have succeeded in bring- 
ing an argument for democracy, infinitely stronger than any that is to be 
found in the works of Paine. My honourable friend’s proposition is in 
fact this: that our monarchical and aristocratical institutions have no hold 
on the public mind of England ; that these institutions are regarded with 
aversion by a decided majority of the middle class. This, Sir, I say, is 
plainly deducible from his proposition ; for he tells us that the Repre- 
sentatives of the middle class will inevitably abolish royalty and nobility 
within ten years : and there is surely no reason to think that the Repre- 
sentatives of the middle class will be more inclined to a democratic 
revolution than their constituents. Now, Sir, if I were convinced that 
the great body of the middle class in England look with aversion on 
monarchy and aristocracy, I should be forced, much against my will, to 
come to this conclusion, that monarchical and aristocratical institutions are 
unsuited to my country. Monarchy and aristocracy, valuable and useful 
as I think them, are still valuable and useful as means, and not as ends. 
The end of government is the happiness of the people: and I do not con- 
ceive that, in a country like this, the happiness of the people can be pro- 
moted by a form of government in which the middle classes place no 
confidence, and which exists only because the middle classes have no organ 
by which to make their sentiments known. But, Sir, Iam fully convinced 
that the middle classes sincerely wish to uphold the Royal prerogatives 
and the constitutional rights of the Peers. What facts does my honour- 
able friend produce in support of his opinion? One fact only ; and that 
a fact which has absolutely nothing to do with the question. The effect 
of this Reform, he tells us, would be to make the House of Commons all- 

owerful. It was allpowerful once before, in the beginning of 1649. 
Then it cut off the head of the King, and abolished the House of Peers. 
Therefore, if it again has the supreme power, it will act in the same 
manner. Now, Sir, it was not the House of Commons that cut off the head 
of Charles the First ; nor was the House of Commons then allpowerful. 
It had been greatly reduced in numbers by successive expulsions. It was 
under the absolute dominion of the army. A majority of the House was 
willing to take the terms offered by the King. The soldiers turned out 
the majority ; and the minority, not a sixth part of the whole House, 
passed those votes of which my honourable friend A waar votes of which 
the middle classes disapproved then, and of which they disapprove still. 

My honourable friend, and almost all the gentlemen who have taken the 
same side with him in this Debate, have dwelt much on the utility of 
close and rotten boroughs. It is by means of such boroughs, they tell 
us, that the ablest men have been introduced into Parliament. It is true 
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that many distinguished persons have represented places of this descrip- 
tion. But, Sir, we must judge of a form of government by its general 
tendency, not by happy accidents. Every form of government has its 
happy accidents. Despotism has its happy accidents. Yet we are not 
disposed to abolish all constitutional checks, to place an absolute mas- 
ter over us, and to take our chance whether he may be a Caligula or a 
Marcus Aurelius. In whatever way the House of Commons may be 
chosen, some able men will be chosen in that way who would not be 
chosen in any other way. If there were a law that the hundred tallest 
men in England should be Members of Parliament, there would gear 
be some able men among those who would come into the House by virtue 
of this law. If the hundred persons whose names stand first in the al- 
phabetical list of the Court Guide were made Members of Parliament, 
there would probably be able men among them. We read in ancient 
history, that a very able king was elected by the neighing of his horse ; 
but we shall scarcely, I think, adopt this mode of election. In one of the 
most celebrated republics of antiquity, Athens, Senators and Magistrates 
were chosen by lot; and sometimes the lot fell fortunately. Once, 
for example, Socrates was in office. A cruel and unjust proposition was 
made by a demagogue. Socrates resisted it at the hazard of his own life. 
There is no event in Grecian history more interesting than that memor- 
able resistance. Yet who would have officers appointed by lot, because 
the accident of the lot may have given to a great and good man a power 
which he would probably never have attained in any other way? We 
must judge, as I said, by the general tendency of a system. No person 
can doubt that a House of Commons chosen freely by the middle classes, 
will contain many very able men. I do not say, that precisely the same 
able men who would find their way into the present House of Commons 
will find their way into the reformed House : but that is not the question. 
No particular man is necessary to the State. We may depend on it that, 
if we provide the country with popular institutions, those institutions 
will provide it with great men. 

There is another objection, which, I think, was first raised by the 
honourable and learned Member for Newport.* He tells us that the 
elective franchise is property ; that to take it away from a man who has 
not been judicially convicted of malpractices is robbery ; that no crime 
is proved against the voters in the close boroughs ; that no crime is even 
imputed to them in the preamble of the bill; and that therefore to dis- 
franchise them without compensation would be an act of revolutionary 
tyranny. The honourable and learned gentleman has compared the con- 
duct of the present Ministers to that of those odious tools of power, who, 
towards the close of the reign of Charles the Second, seized the charters 
of the Whig Corporations. Now, there was another precedent, which ] 
wonder that he did not recollect, both because it is much more nearly in 

oint than that to which he referred, and because my noble friend, the 

aymaster of the Forces, had previously alluded to it. If the elective 
franchise is property, if to disfranchise voters without a crime proved, or 
@ compensation given, be robbery, was there ever such an act of robbery 
as the disfranchising of the Irish ye freeholders? Was any 
prmetf compensation given tothem? Is it declared in the preamble 
of the bill which took away their franchise, that they had been convicted 
of any offence? Was any judicial inquiry instituted into their conduct? 
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Were they evett accused of any crime? Or if you say that it was a crime 
in the electors of Clare to vote for the honourable and learned gentleman 
who now represents the county of Waterford, was a Protestant freeholder 
in Louth to be punished for the crime of a Catholic freeholder in Clare? 
If the principle of the honourable and learned Member for Newport be 
sound, the franchise of the Irish peasant was property. That franchise 
the Ministers under whom the honourable and learned Member held office 
did not scruple to take away. Will he accuse those Ministers of robbery ? 
If not, how can he bring such an accusation against their successors ? 


Every gentleman, I think, who has spoken from the other side of the 


House, has alluded to the opinions which some of His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters formerly entertained on the subject of Reform. It would be officious 
in me, Sir, to undertake the defence of gentlemen who are so well able 
to defend themselves. I will only say that, in my opinion, the country 
will not think worse either of their capacity or of their patriotism, because 
they have shown that they can profit by experience, because they have 
learned to see the folly of delaying inevitable changes. There are others 
who ought to have learned the same lesson. I say, Sir, that there are 
those who, I should have thought, must have had enough to last them all 
their lives of that humiliation which follows obstinate and boastful resist- 
ance to changes rendered necessary by the progress of society, and by the 
development of the human mind. Is it possible that those persons can 
wish again to occupy a position which can neither be defended nor sur- 
rendered with honour? I well remember, Sir, a certain evening in the 
month of May, 1827. I had not then the honour of a seat in this House ; 
but I was an attentive observer of its proceedings. The right honourable 
Baronet opposite,* of whom personally I desire to speak with that high 
respect which I feel for his talents and his character, but of whose public 
conduct I must speak with the sincerity required by my public duty, was 
then, as he is now, out of office. Te had just resigned the seals of the 
Home Department, because he conceived that the recent ministerial 
arrangements had been too favourable to the Catholic claims. He rose 
to ask whether it was the intention of the new Cabinet to repeal the Test 
and Corporation Acts, and to reform the Parliament. He bound up, I 
well remember, those two questions together ; and he declared that, if 
the Ministers should either attempt to repeal the Test and Corporation 
Acts, or bring forward a measure of Parliamentary Reform, he should 
think it his duty to oppose them to the utmost. Since that declaration 
was made four years have elapsed ; and what is now the state of the 
three questions which then chiefly agitated the minds of men? What 
is become of the Test and Corporation Acts? They are repealed. By 
whom? By the right honourable Baronet. What has become of the 
Catholic disabilities? They are removed. By whom? By the right 
honourable Baronet. The question of Parliamentary Reform is still be- 
hind. But signs, of which it is impossible to misconceive the import, 
do most clearly indicate that unless that question also be speedily settled, 
property, and order, and all the institutions of this great monarchy, will 
be exposed to fearful peril. Is it possible that gentlemen long versed in 
high political affairs cannot read these signs? Is it possible that they can 
really believe that the Representative system of England, such as it now 
is, will last to the year 1860? If not, for what would they have us wait? 
‘Would they have us wait merely that we may show to all the world how 
little we have profited by our own recent experience ? , Would they have 
*Sir Robert Peel. 
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us wait, that we may once again hit the exact point where we can neither 
refuse with authority, nor concede with grace? Would they have us 
wait, that the numbers of the discontented party may become larger, its 
demands higher, its feelings more acrimonious, its organisation more 
complete? Would they have us wait till the wholt tragicomedy of 1827 
has been acted over again? till they have been brought into office by a 
cry of ‘ No Reform,’ to be reformers, as they were once before brought into 
office by a cry of ‘No Popery,’ to be emancipators? Have they obli- 
terated from their minds—gladly, perhaps, would some among them 
obliterate from their minds—the transactions of that year? And have 
they forgotten all the transactions of the succeeding year? Have they 
forgotten how the spirit of liberty in Ireland, debarred from its natural 
outlet, found a vent by forbidden passages? Have they forgotten how 
we were forced to indulge the Catholics in all the license of rebels, 
merely because we chose to withhold from them the liberties of subjects ? 
Do they wait for associations more formidable than that of the Corn 
Exchange, for contributions larger than the Rent, for agitators more 
violent than those who, three years ago, divided with the King and the 
Parliament the sovereignty of Ireland? Do they wait for that last and 
most dreadful paroxysm of popular rage, for that last and most cruel test 
of military fidelity? Let them wait, if their past experience shall induce 
them to think that any high honour or any exquisite pleasure is to be 
obtained by a policy like this. Let them wait, it this strange and fearful 
infatuation be indeed upon them, that they should not see with their eyes, 
or hear with their ears, or understand with their heart. But let us know 
our interest and our duty better. Turn where we may, within, around, 
the voice of great events is proclaiming to us, Reform, that you may 
pads Now, therefore, while everything at home and abroad fore- 

des ruin to those who persist in a hopeless struggle against the spirit of 
the age, now, while the crash of the proudest throne of the Continent is 
still resounding in our ears, now, while the roof of a British palace affords 
an ignominious shelter to the exiled heir of forty kings, now, while we 
see on every side ancient institutions subverted, and great societies dis- 
solved, now, while the heart of England is still sound, now, while old 
feelings and old associations retain a power and a charm which may too 
soon pass away, now, in this your accepted time, now, in this your day 
of salvation, take counsel, not of prejudice, not of party spirit, not of the 
ignominious pride of a fatal consistency, but of history, of reason, of the ages 
which are past, of the signs of this most portentous time. Pronounce in 
a manner worthy of the expectation with which this great debate has been 
anticipated, and of the long remembrance which it will leave behind. 
Renew the youth of the State. Save property, divided against itself. 
Save the multitude, endangered by its own ungovernable passions. Save 
the aristocracy, endangered by its own unpopular power. Save the 
greatest, and fairest, and most highly civilised community that ever 
existed, from calamities which may in a few days sweep away all the 
rich heritage of so many ages of wisdom and glory. The danger is 
terrible. The time is short. If this bill should be rejected, I pray to 
God that none of those who concur in rejecting it may ever remember 
their votes with unavailing remorse, amidst the wreck of laws, the con- 
pare of ranks, the spoliation of property, and the dissolution of social 
0; eT. 
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A ‘SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE 5TH OF JULY 1831. 


On Tuesday, the fourth of July 1831, Lord John Russell moved the second read- 
ing of the Bill to amend the representation of the people in England and Wales. 
Sir John Walsh, member for Sudbury, moved, as an amendment, that the bill 
should be read that day six months. Aftera discussion, which lasted three nights, 
the amendment was rejected by 367 votes to 231, and the original motion was car- 
ried. The following Speech was made on the second night of the debate. 


NOBODY, Sir, who has watched the course of the debate can have failed 
to observe that the gentlemen who oppose this bill have chiefly relied on 
a preliminary objection, which it is necessary to clear away before we 
proceed to examine whether the proposed changes in our representative 
system would or would not be improvements. The elective franchise, 
we are told, is private property. It belongs to this freeman, to that pot- 
walloper, to the owner of this house, to the owner of that old wall; and 
you have no more right to take it away without compensation than to 
confiscate the dividends of a fundholder or the rents of a landholder. 
Now, Sir, I admit that, if this objection be well founded, it is decisive 
against the plan of Reform which has been submitted to us. If the 
franchise be really private property, we have no more right to take mem- 
bers away from Gatton because Gatton is small, and to give them to 
Manchester because Manchester is large, than Cyrus, in the old story, 
had to take away the big coat from the little boy and to put it on the 
big boy. In no case, and under no pretext however specious, would I 
take away from any member of the community anything which is of the 
nature of property, without giving him full compensation. But I deny 
that the elective franchise is of the nature of property; and I believe 
that, on this point, I have with me all reason, all precedent, and all 
authority. This at least is certain, that, if disfranchisement really be 
robbery, the representative system which now exists is founded on 
robbery. How was the franchise in the English counties fixed? By 
the act of Henry the Sixth, which disfranchised tens of thousands of 
electors who had not forty shilling freeholds. Was that robbery ? 
How was the franchise in the Irish counties fixed? By the act of 
George the Fourth, which disfranchised tens of thousands of elec- 
tors who had not ten pound freeholds. Was that robbery? Or was the 
great parliamentary reform made by Oliver Cromwell ever designated as 
robbery, even by those who most abhorred his name? Everybody knows 
that the unsparing manner in which he disfranchished small boroughs 
was emulously applauded, by royalists, who hated him for having pulled 
down one dynasty, and by republicans, who hated him for having founded 
another. Take Sir Harry Vane and Lord Clarendon, both wise men, 
both, I believe, in the main, honest men, but as much opposed to each 
other in politics as wise and honest men could be. Both detested Oliver ; 
yet both approved of Oliver’s plan of parliamentary reform. They 
grieved only that so salutary a change should have been made by an 
usurper. Vane wished it to have been made by the Rump; Clarendon 
wished it to be made by the King. Clarendon’s language on this sub- 
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ject is most remarkable. For he was no rash innovator. The bias of 

is mind was altogether on the ‘side of antiquity and prescription. Yet 
he describes that great disfranchisement of boroughs as an improvement 
fit to be made in a more warrantable method and at a better time. The 
words were prophetic. This is that more warrantable method. This is 
that better time. What Cromwell attempted to effect by an usurped 
authority, in a country which had lately been convulsed by civil war, and 
which was with difficulty kept in a state of sullen tranquillity by military 
force, it has fallen to our lot to accomplish in profound peace, and under 
the rule of a prince whose title is unquestioned, whose office is reverenced, 
and whose person is beloved. It is easy to conceive with what scorn 
and astonishment Clarendon would have heard it said that the reform 
which seemed to him so obviously just and reasonable that he praised it, 
even when made by a regicide, could not, without the grossest iniquity, 
be made even by a lawful King and a lawful Parliament. 

Sir, in the name of the institution of property, of that great institution, 
for the sake of which, chiefly, all other institutions exist, of that great in- 
stitution to which we owe all knowledge, all commerce, all industry, all 
civilisation, all that makes us to differ from the tattooed savages of the 
Pacific Ocean, I protest against the pernicious practice of ascribing to 
that which is not property the sanctity which belongs to property alone. 
If, in order to save political abuses from that fate with which they are 
threatened by the public hatred, you claim for them the immunities of 
property, you must expect that property will be regarded with some 
portion of the hatred which is excited by political abuses. You bind up 
two very different things, in the hope that they may stand together. 
Take heed that they do not fall together. You tell the people that it is 
as unjust to disfranchise a great lord’s nomination borough as to con- 
fiscate his estate. Take heed that you do not succeed in convincing weak 
and ignorant minds that there is no more injustice in confiscating his 
estate than in disfranchising his borough. That this is no imaginary 
danger, your own speeches in this debate abundantly prove. You begin 
by ascribing to the franchises of Old Sarum the sacredness of property ; 
and you end, naturally enough, I must own, by treating the rights of 
property as lightly as I should be inclined to treat the franchises of Old 
Sarum. When you are reminded that you voted, only two years ago, 
for disfranchising great numbers of freeholders in Ireland, and when you 
are asked how, on the principles which you now profess, you can justify 
that vote, you answer very coolly, ‘‘ No doubt that was confiscation. 
No doubt we took away from the peasants of Munster and Connaught, 
without giving them a farthing of compensation, that which was as much 
their property as their pigs or their fricze coats. But we did it for the 
oop good, We were pressed by a great State necessity.” Sir, if that 

an answer, we too may plead that we too have the public good in 
view, and that we are pressed bya great State necessity. But I shall 
resort to no such plea. It fills me with indignation and alarm to hear 
grave men avow what we own to be downright robbery, and justify that 
robbery on the ground of political convenience. No, Sir, there is one 
way, and only one way, in which those gentlemen who voted for the dis- 
franchising Act of 1829 can clear theirfame. Either they have no defence, 
or their defence must be this; that the elective franchise is not of the 
nature of property, and that therefore disfranchisement is not spoliation. 

Having disposed, as I think, of the question of right, I come to the 
question of expediency. I listened, Sir, with much interest and pleasure 
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to a noble Lord who spoke for the first time in this debate.* But I must 
own that he did not succeed in convincing me that there is any real 
ground for the fears by which he is tormented. He gave usa history of 
France since the Restoration. He told us of the violent ebbs and flows 
of public feeling in that country. He told us that the revolutionary party 
was fast rising to ascendency while M. De Cazes was minister ; that then 
came a violent reaction in favour of the monarchy and the priesthood ; 
that then the revolutionary party again became dominant ; that there had 
been a change of dynasty ; and that the Chamber of Peers had ceased to 
be a hereditary body. He then predicted, if I understood him rightly, 
that, if we pass this bill, we shall suffer all that France has suffered ; that 
we shall have violent contests between extreme parties, a revolution, and 
an abolition of the House of Lords. I might, perhaps, dispute the 
accuracy of some parts of the noble Lord’s narrative. But I deny that 
his narrative, accurate or inaccurate, is relevant. I deny that there is 
any analogy between the state of France and the state of England. I 
deny that there is here any great party which answers either to the 
revolutionary or to the counter-revolutionary party in France. I most 
emphatically deny that there is any resemblance in the character, and 
that there is likely to be any resemblance in the fate, of the two Houses 
of Peers. I always regarded the hereditary Chamber established by 
Louis the Eighteenth as an institution which could not last. It was not 
in harmony with the state of property ; it was not in harmony with the 
public feeling ; it had neither the strength which is derived from wealth, 
nor the strength which is derived from prescription. It was despised as 
plebeian by the ancient nobility. It was hated as patrician by the demo- 
crats. It belonged neither to the old France nor to the new France. 4 It 
was a mere exotic transplanted from our island. Here it had struck its 
roots deep, and having stood during ages, was still green and vigorous. 
But it languished in the foreign soil and the foreign air, and was blown 
down by the first storm. It will be no such easy task to uproot the 
aristocracy of England. 

With much more force, at least with much more plausibility, the noble 
Lord and several other members on the other side of the House have argued 
against the ae eh Reform on the ground that the existing system has 
worked well. ow great a country, they say, is ours! How eminent 
in wealth and knowledge, in arts and arms! How much admired! 
How much envied! Is it possible to believe that we have become what 
we are under a bad government! And, if we have agood government, 
why alter it? Now, Sir, Iam very far from denying that England is 
great, and prosperous, and highly civilised. I am equally far from deny- 
ing that she owes much of her greatness, of her prosperity, and of her 
civilisation to her form of government. But is no nation ever to reform 
its institutions because it has made great progress under those institutions ? 
Why, Sir, the progress is the very thing which makes the reform abso- 
lutely necessary. The Czar Peter, we all know, did much for Russia. 
But for his rude genius and energy, that country might have still been 
utterly barbarous. Yet would it be reasonable to say that the Russian 

eople ought always, to the end of time, to be despotically governed, 
ecatie the Czar Peter was a despot? Let us remember that the govern- 
ment and the society act and react on each other. Sometimes the 
government is in advance of the society, and hurries the society forward. 
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So urged, the society gains on the government, comes tp With the 
government, outstrips the government, and begins to insist that the 
government shall make more speed. If the government is wise, it will 
yield to that just and natural demand. ‘The great cause of revolutions is 
this, that while nations move onward, constitutions stand still. The 
peculiar happiness of England is that here, through many generations, 
the constitution has moved onward with the nation. Gentlemen have 
told us, that the most illustrious foreigners have, in every age, spoken 
with admiration of the English constitution. Comines, they say, In the 
fifteenth century, extolled the English constitution as the best in the 
world. Montesquieu, in the eighteenth century, extolled it as the best 
in the world. And would it not be madness in us to throw away what 
such men thought the most precious of all our blessings? But was 
the constitution which Montesquieu praised the same with the constitution 
which Comines praised? No, Sir; if it had been so, Montesquieu never 
would have praised it. For how was it possible that a polity which ex- 
actly suited the subjects of Edward the Fourth should have exactly suited 
the subjects of George the Second? The English have, it is true, long 
been a great and ahappy people. But they have been great and happy 
because their history has been the history of a succession of timely reforms. 
The Great Charter, the assembling of the first House of Commons, the 
Petition of Right, the Declaration of Right, the Bill which is now on our 
table, what are they all but steps in one great progress? To every one 
of those steps the same objections might have been made which we heard 
to-night, *‘ You are better off than your neighbours are. You are better 
off than your fathers were. Why can you not leave well alone? ” 

How copiously might a Jacobite orator have harangued on this topic in 
the Convention of 1688! ‘‘Why make a change of dynasty? Why 
trouble ourselves to devise new securities for our laws and liberties? See 
what a nation we are. Sec how population and wealth haye increased 
since what you call the good old times of Queen Elizabeth. You cannot 
deny that the country has been more prosperous under the kings of the 
House of Stuart than under any of their predecessors. Keep that House, 
then, and be thankful.” Just such is the reasoning of the opponents of 
this bill, They tell us that we are an ungrateful people, and that, under 
institutions from which we have derived inestimable benefits, we are more 
discontented than the slaves of the Dey of Tripoli. Sir, if we had been 
slaves of the Dey of Tripoli, we should have been too much sunk in 
intellectual and moral degradation to be capable of the rational and manly 
discontent of freemen. It is precisely because our institutions are so 
good that we are not perfectly contented with them; for they have 
educated us into a capacity for enjoying still better institutions. ‘That 
the English Government has generally been in advance of almost all other 
governments is true. But it is equally true that the English nation is, and 
has during some time been, in ailvancs of the English Government. One 
oa proof of this is, that nothing is so ill made in our island as the laws. 

n all those things which depend on the intelligence, the knowledge, the 
industry, the energy of individuals, or of voluntary combinations of indi- 
viduals, this country stands pre-efhinent among all the countries of the 
world, ancient and modern. But in those things which it belongs to the 
State to direct, we have no such claim to superiority. Our fields are 
cultivated with a skill unknown elsewhere, with a skill which has extorted 
rich harvests from moors and morasses. Our houses are filled with con- 
veniences which the kings of former times might have envied. Our 
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bridges, our canals, our roads, our modes of communication, fill every 
stranger with wonder. Nowhere are manufactures carried to such per- 
fection. Nowhere is so vast a mass of mechanical power collected. 
Nowhere does man exercise such a dominion over matter. These are the 
works of the nation. Compare them with the works of the rulers of the 
nation. Look at the criminal law, at the civil law, at the modes of con- 
veying lands, at the modes of conducting actions. It is by these things 
that we must judge of our legislators, just as we judge of our manufacturers 
by the cotton goods and the cutlery which they produce, just as we judge 
of our engineers by the suspension bridges, the tunnels, the steam 
carriages which they construct. Is, then, the machinery by which justice 
is administered framed with the same exquisite skill which is found in 
other kinds of machinery ? Can there be a stronger contrast than that which 
exists between the beauty, the completeness, the speed, the precision with 
which every process is performed in our factories, and the awkwardness, 
the rudeness, the slowness, the uncertainty of the apparatus by which 
offences are punished and rights vindicated? Look at that series of penal 
statutes, the most bloody and the most inefficient in the world, at the 
puerile fictions which make every declaration and every plea unintelligible 
both to plaintiff and defendant, at the mummery of fines and recoveries, 
at the chaos of precedents, at the bottomless pit of Chancery. Surely we 
see the barbarism of the thirteenth century and the highest civilisation of 
the nineteenth century side by side ; and we see that the barbarism belongs 
to the government, and the civilisation to the people. 

This is a state of things which cannot last. If it be not terminated by 
wisdom, it will be terminated by violence. A time has come at which it 
is not merely desirable, but indispensable to the public safety, that the 
Sables should be brought into harmony with the people ; and it is 

ecause this bill seems to me likely to bring the government into harmony 
with the people, that I feel it to be my duty to give my hearty support to 
His Majesty’s Ministers. 

We have been told, indeed, that this is not the plan of Reform which 
the nation asked for. Be itso. But you cannot deny that it is the plan 
of Reform which the nation has accepted. That, though differing in 
many respects from what was asked, it has been accepted with transports 
of joy and gratitude, is a decisive proof of the wisdom of timely conces- 
sion. Never in the history of the world was there so signal an example 
of that true statesmanship, which, at once animating and gently curbing 
the honest enthusiasm of millions, guides it safely and steadily to a happy 
goal. It is not strange, that when men are refused what is reasonable, 
they should demand what is unreasonable. It is not strange that, when 
they find that their opinion is contemned and neglected by the Legisla- 
ture, they should Iend a too favourable ear to worthless agitators. We 
have seen how discontent may be produced. We have seen, too, how it 
may be appeased. We have seen that the true source of the power of 
demagogues is the obstinacy of rulers, and that a liberal Government 
makes a conservative people. Early in the last session, the First Minister 
of the Crown declared that he would consent to no Reform ; that he 
thought our representative system, just as it stood, the masterpiece of 
human wisdom ; that, if he had to make it anew, he would make it such 
as it was, with all its represented ruins and all its unrepresented cities. 
What followed? Everything was tumult and panic. The funds fell. 
The streets were insecure. Men’s hearts failed them for fear. We 
began to move our property into German investments and aaa 
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investments. Such was the state of the public mind, that if was fiot 
thought safe to let the Sovereign pass from his palace to the Guildhall of 
his capital. What part of his kingdom is there in which His Majesty 
now needs any other guard than the affection of his loving subjects ? 
There are, indeed, still malecontents ; and they may be divided into two 
classes, the friends of corruption and the sowers of sedition, It is 
natural that all who directly profit by abuses, and all who profit by the 
disaffection which abuses excite, should be leagued together against a bill 
which, by making the government pure, will make the nation loyal. 
There is, and always has been, a real alliance between the two extreme 
cabo in this country. They play into each other’s hands. They live 

y each other, Neither would have any influence if the other were taken 
away. The demagogue would have no audience but for the indignation 
excited among the multitude by the insolence of the enemies of Reform : 
and the last hope of the enemies of Reform is in the uneasiness excited 
among all who have anything to lose by the ravings of the demagogue. 
I see, and glad I.am to see, that the nation perfectly understands and 
justly appreciates this coalition between those who hate all liberty and 
those who hate all order. England bas spoken, and spoken out. 
From her most opulent seaports, from her manufacturing towns, from 
her capital and its gigantic suburbs, from almost every one of her 
counties, has gone forth a voice, answering in no doubtful or faltering 
accent to that truly royal voice which appealed on the twenty-second of 
last April to the sense of the nation. 

So clearly, indeed, has the sense of the nation been expressed, that 
scarcely any person now ventures to declare himself hostile to all Reform. 
We are, it seems, a House of Reformers. Those very gentlemen who, 
a few months ago, were vehement against all change, now own that 
some change may be proper, may be necessary. They assure us that 
their opposition is directed, not against Parliamentary Reform, but against 
the particular plan which is now before us, and that a Tory Ministry 
would devise a much better plan. I cannot but think that these tactics 
are unskilful. I cannot but think that, when our opponents defended 
the existing system in every part, they occupied a stronger position than 
at present. As my noble friend the Paymaster-General said, they have 
committed an error resembling that of the Scotch army at Dunbar. 
They have left the high ground from which we might have had some 
difficulty in dislodging them. They have come down to low ground, 
where they are at our mercy. Surely, as Cromwell said, surely the Lord 
hath delivered them into our hand. 

For, Sir, it is impossible not to perceive that almost every argument 
which they have urged against this Reform Bill may be urged with equal 
force, or with greater force, against any Reform Bill which they can them- 
selves bring in. 

First take, what, indeed, are not arguments, but wretched substitutes 
for arguments, those vague terms of reproach, which have been so largely 
employed, here and elsewhere, by our opponents ; revolutionary, anar- 
chica], traitorous, and so forth. It will, I apprehend, hardly be disputed 
ne these epithets can be just as easily applied to one Reform Bill as to 
another, 

But, you say, intimidation has been used to ese the passing of this 
bill ; and it would be disgraceful, and of evil example, that Parliament 
should yield to intimidation. But surely, if that argument be of any 
farce against the present bill, it will be of, tenfold force against any Ree 
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formt Bilt proposed by you. For this bill is the work of men who are 
Reformers from conscientious conviction, of men, some of whom were Re- 
formers when Reformer was a name of reproach, of men, all of whom 
were Reformers before the nation had begun to demand Reform in im- 
perative and sini, rata But you are notoriously Reformers merely 
from fear. You are Reformers under duress. If a concession is to be 
made to the public importunity, you can hardly deny that it will be made 
with-more grace and dignity by Lord Grey than by you. 

Then you complain of the anomalies of the bill. One county, you say, 
will have twelve members ; and another county, which is larger and more 
populous, will have only ten. Some towns, which are to have only one 
member, are more considerable than other towns which are to have two. 
Do those who make these objections, objections which by the by will 
be more in place when the bill is in committee, seriously mean to say 
that a Tory Reform Bill will leave no anomalies in the representative 
system? For my own part, I trouble myself not at all about anomalies, 
considered merely as anomalies. I would not take the trouble of lifting 
up my hand to get rid of an anomaly that was not also a grievance. But 
if gentlemen have such a horror of anomalies, it is strange that they 
should so long have persisted in upholding a system made up of anomalies 
far greater than any that can be found in this bill (a cry of No!) Yes; 
far greater. Answer me, if you can ; but do not interrupt me. On this 
point, indeed, it is much easier to interrupt than to answer. For who 
can answer plain arithmetical demonstration ? Under the present system, 
Manchester, with two hundred thousand inhabitants, has no members. 
Old Sarum, with no inhabitants, has two members. Find me such an 
anomaly in the schedules which are now on the table. But is it possible 
that you, that Tories, can seriously mean to adopt the only plan which 
can remove all anomalies from the representative system? Are you pre- 

ared to have, after every decennial census, a new distribution of mem- 

ers among electoral districts? Is your plan of Reform that which Mr 
Canning satirised as the most crazy of all the projects of the disciples of 
Tom Paine? Do you really mean 


** That each fair burgh, numerically free, 
Shall choose its members by the rule of three?” 


If not, let us hear no more of the anomalies of the Reform Bill. 

But your great objection to this bill is that it will not be final. I ask 
you whether you think that any Reform Bill which you can frame 
will be final? For my part I do believe that the settlement proposed 
by His Majesty’s Ministers will be final, in the only sense in which 
a wise man ever uses that word. I believe that it will last during that 
time for which alone we ought at present to think of legislating. Another 

eneration may find in the new representative system defects such as we 
ind in the old representative system. Civilisation will proceed. Wealth 
will increase. Industry and trade will find out new seats. The same 
causes which have turned so many villages into great towns, which have 
turned so many thousands of square miles of fir and heath into cornfields 
and orchards, will continue to operate. Who can say that a hundred 
years hence there may not be, on the shore of some desolate and silent 
bay in the Hebrides, another Liverpool, with its docks and warehouses 
and endless forests of masts? Who can say that the huge chimneys of 
another Manchester may not rise in the wilds of Connemara? For our 
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children we do not pretend to legislate. All that we can do for them is 
to leave to them a memorable example of the manner in which great re- 
forms ought to be made. In the only sense, therefore, in which a states- 
man ought to say that anything is final, I pronounce this bill final. But 
in what sense will your bill be final? Suppose that you could defeat the 
Ministers, that you could displace them, that you could form a Govern- 
ment, that you could obtain a majority in this House, what course would 
events take? There is no difficulty in foreseeing the stages of the rapid 
progress downward. First we should have a mock reform ; a Bassietlaw 
reform ; a reform worthy of those politicians who, when a delinquent 
borough had forfeited its franchise, and when it was necessary for them to 
determine what they would do with two seats in Parliament, deliberately 
gave those seats, not to Manchester or Birmingham or Leeds, not to 
Lancashire or Staffordshire or Devonshire, but to a constituent body 
studiously selected because it was not large and because it was not inde- 
pendent ; a reform worthy of those politicians who, only twelve months 
ago, refused to give members to the three greatest manufacturing towns in 
the world. We should have a reform which would produce all the evils 
and none of the benefits of change, which would take away from the re- 
presentative system the foundation of prescription, and yet would not 
substitute the surer foundation of reason and public good. The people 
would be at once emboldened and exasperated ; emboldened because they 
would see that they had frightened the Tories into making a eles of 
reforming the Parliament ; and exasperated because they would see that 
the Tory Reform was a mere pretence. Then would come agitation, 
tumult, political associations, libels, inflammatory harangues. Coercion 
would only aggravate the evil. This isno age, this is no country, for the 
war of power against opinion. Those Jacobin mountebanks, whom this 
bill would at once send back to their native obscurity, would rise into 
fearful importance. The law would be sometimes braved and sometimes 
evaded. In short, England would soon be what Ireland was at the be- 
ginning of 1829. Then, at length, as in 1829, would come the late and 
vain repentance. Then, Sir, amidst the generous cheers of the Whigs, 
who will be again occupying their old seats on your left hand, and amidst 
the indignant murmurs of those stanch ‘Torics who are now again trust- 
ing to be again betrayed, the right honourable Baronet opposite will rise 
from the Treasury Bench to propose that bill on which the hearts of the 
people are set. But will that bill be then accepted with the delight and 
thankfulness with which it was received last March? Remember Ireland. 
Remember how, in that country, concessions too long delayed were at last 
received. That great boon which in 1801, in 1813, in 1825, would have 
won the hearts of millions, given too late, and given from fear, only pro- 
duced new clamours and new dangers. Is not one such lesson enough for 
one generation ? A noble Lord opposite told us not to expect that this 
bill will have a conciliatory effect. Recollect, he said, how the French 
aristocracy surrendered their privileges in 1789, and how that surrender 
was requited. Recollect that Day of Sacrifices which was afterwards 
called the Day of Dupes. Sir, that day was afterwards called the Day 
of Dupes, not because it was the Day of Sacrifices, but because it was the 
Day of Sacrifices too long deferred. It was because the French aristo- 
cracy resisted reform in 1783, that they were unable to resist revolution in 
1789. It was because they clung too long to odious exemptions and dis- 
tinctions, that they were at last unable to save their lands, their mansions, 
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their heads. ;| They would not endure Turgot ; and they had to endure 
Robespierre. ; 

I am far indeed from wishing that the Members of this House should 
be influenced by fear in the bad and unworthy sense of that word. But 
there is an honest and honourable fear, which well becomes those who 
are intrusted with the dearest interests of a great community ; and to that 
fear J am not ashamed to make an earnest appeal. It is very well to talk 
of confronting sedition boldly, and of enforcing the law against those who 
would disturb the public peace. No doubt a tumult caused by local and 
temporary irritation ought to be suppressed with promptitude and vigour. 
Such disturbances, for example, as thoSe which Lord George Gordon 
raised in 1780, should be instantly put down with the strong hand. But 
woe to the Government which cannot distinguish between a nation and a 
mob! Woe to the Government which thinks that a great, a steady, a 
long continued movement of the public mind is to be stopped like a street 
riot! This error has been twice fatal to the great House of Bourbon. 
God be praised, our rulers have been wiser. The golden opportunity 
which, if once suffered to escape, might never have been retrieved, has 
been seized. Nothing, I firmly believe, can now prevent the passing 
of this noble law, this second Bill of Rights. [J/urmurs.] Yes, I call 
it, and the nation calls it, and our posterity will long call it, this second 
Bill of Rights, this Greater Charter of the iberties of England. The 
year 1831 will, I trust, exhibit the first example of the manner in which 
it behoves a free and enlightened people to purify their polity from old 
and deeply seated abuses, without bloodshed, without violence, without 
rapine, all points freely debated, all the forms of senatorial deliberation 
punctiliously observed, industry and trade not for a moment interrupted, 
the authority of Jaw not fora moment suspended. These are things of 
which we may well be proud. These are things which swell the heart up 
with a good hope for the destinies of mankind. I cannot but anticipate 
along series of happy years; of years during which a parental Govern- 
ment will be firmly supported bya grateful nation : of years during which 
war, if war should be inevitable, will find us an united people ; of years 
pre-eminently distinguished by the progress of arts, by the improvement 
of laws, by the augmentation of the public resources, by the diminution 
of the public burdens, by all those victories of peace, in which, far more 
than in any military successes, consists the true felicity of states, and the 
true glory of statesmen. With such hopes, Sir, and such feelings, I give 
my cordial assent to the second reading of a bill which I consider as in 
itself deserving of the warmest approbation, and as indispensably neces- 
sary, in the present temper of the public mind, to the repose of the coun- 
try and to the stability of the throne, 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HovusE oF COMMONS ON THE 20TH 
OF SEPTEMBER 1831. 


On Monday, the nineteenth of September, 1831, the Bill to amend thé‘representation 
of the people in England and Wales was read a third time, at an early hour and 
in a thin house, without any debate. But on the question whether the Bill should 
pass a discussion arose which lasted three nights. On the morning of the twenty- 
second of September the House divided ; and the Bill pas by 345 votes to 236. 
The following Speech was made on the second night of the debate. 


IT is not without great diffidence, Sir, that I rise to address you on a 
subject which has been nearly exhausted. Indeed, I should not have risen 
had I not thought that, though the arguments on this question are for the 
most part old, our situation at present is in a great measure new. At 
length the Reform Bill, hens passed without vital injury through all 
the dangers which threat€hed it, during a long and minute discussion, 
from the attacks of its enemies and from the dissensions of its friends, 
comes before us for qur final ratification, altered, indeed, in some of its 
details for the better, an@4n some for the worse, but in its great principles 
still the same bill which, on the first of March, was proposed to the late 
Parliament, the same bill which was received with joy and gratitude by 
the whole nation, the same bill which, in an instant, took away the power 
of interested agitators, and united in one firm body all the sects of sincere 
Reformers, the same bill which, at the late election, received the appro- 
bation gf almost every great constituent body in the empire. With a 
confidence which discussion has only strengthened, with an assured hope 
of great public blessings if the wish of the nation shall be gratified, with 
a deep and solemn apprehension of great public calamities if that wish 
shall be disappointed, I, for the last time, give my most hearty assent to 
this noble law, destined, I trust, to be the parent of many good laws, and, 
through a long series of years, to secure the repose and promote the 
prosperity of my country. 
When I say that I expect. this bill to promote the prosperity of the 
try, I by no means intend to encourage those chimerical hopes 
which the honourable and learned Member for Rye,* who has so much 
istinguished himself in this debate, has imputed to the Reformers. The 
people, he says, are for the bill, because they expect that it will im- 
mediately relieve all their distresses. Sir, I believe that very few of that 
large and respectable class which we are now about to admit to a share 
of political power entertain any such absurd expectation. They expect 
relief, I doubt not; and I doubt not that they will find it: but sudden 
relief they are far too wise to expect. The bill, says the honourable and 
learned gentleman, is good for nothing : it is merely theoretical: it re- 
moves no real and sensible evil: it will not give the people more work, 
or higher wages, or cheaper bread. Undoubtedly, Sir, the hill will not 
immediately give all those things to the people. But will any institutions 
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give them all those things? Do the present institutions of the country 
secure to them those advantages? If we are to pronounce the Reform 
Bill good for nothing, because it will not at once raise the nation from 
distress to prosperity, what are we to say of that system under which the 
nation has been of late sinking from prosperity into distress? The 
defect is not in the Reform Bill, but in the very nature of government. 
On the physical condition of the great body of the people, government 
acts not as a specific, but as an alterative. Its operation is powerful, 
indeed, and certain, but gradual and indirect. The business of govern- 
ment is not directly to make the people rich, but to protect them in 
making themselves rich ; and a government which attempts more than this 
is precisely the government which is likely to perform less, Govern- 
ments do not and cannot support the people. We have no miraculous 
powers : we have not the rod of the Hebrew lawgiver : we cannot rain 
down bread on the multitude from Heaven: we cannot smite the rock 
and give them to drink. We can give them only freedom to employ 
their industry to the best advantage, and security in the enjoyment of 
what their industry has acquired. These advantages it is our duty to give 
at the smallest possible cost. The diligence and forethought of in- 
dividuals will thus have fair play ; and it is only by the diligence and fore- 
thought of individuals that the community can become prosperous. 
I am not aware that His Majesty’s Ministers, or any of the sup- 
porters of this bill, have encouraged the people to hope, that Reform 
will remove distress, in any other way than by this indirect process. 
By this indirect process the bil! will, I feel assured, conduce to the 
national prosperity. If it had been passed fifteen years ago, it would 
have saved us from our present embarrassments. If we pass it now, it 
will gradually extricate us from them. It will secure to us a House of 
Commons, which, by preserving peace, by destroying monopolies, by 
taking away unnecessary public burthens, by judiciously distributing 
necessary public burthens, will, in the progress of time, greatly improve 
our condition, This it will do ; and those who blame it for not doing 
more blame it for not doing what no Constitution, no code of laws, ever 
did or ever will do; what no legislator, who was not an ignorant and un- 
principled quack, ever ventured to promise. 

But chimerical as are the hopes whicdh the honourable and learned 
Member for Rye imputes to the people, they are not, I think, more 
chimerical than the fears which he has himself avowed. Indeed, those 
very gentlemen who are constantly telling us that we are taking a leap in 
the dark, that we pay no attention to the Jessons of experience, that we 
are mere theorists, are themselves the despisers of experience, are them. 
selves the mere theorists. They are terrified at the thought of admitting 
into Parliament members elected by ten pound householders. They have 
formed in their own imaginations a most frightful idea of these members. : 
My honourable and learned friend, the Member for Cockermouth,* is | 
certain that these members will take every opportunity of promoting the 
interests of the journeyman in opposition to those of the capitalist. The 
honourable and learned Member for Rye is convinced that none but per- 
sons who have strong local connections, will ever be returned for such 
constituent bodies. My honourable friend, the Member for Thetford, + 
tells us, that none but mob orators, men who are willing to pay the basest 
court to the multitude, will have any chance. Other speakers have gone 
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still further, and have described to us the future borough members as so 
many Marats and Santerres, low, fierce, desperate men, who will turn 
the House into a bear-garden, and who will try to turn the monarchy into 
a republic, mere agitators, without honour, without sense, without educa- 
tion, without the feelings or the manners of gentlemen. Whenever, 
during the course of the fatiguing discussions by which we have been so 
long occupied, there has been a cry of ‘‘ question,” or a noise at the bar, 
the orator who has been interrupted has remarked, that such proceedings 
will be quite in place in the Reformed Parliament, but that we ought to 
remember that the House of Commons is still an assembly of gentlemen. 
This, I say, is to set up mere theory, or rather mere prejudice, in opposi- 
tion to long and ample experience. Are the gentlemen who talk thus 
ignorant that we have already the means of judging what kind of men 
the ten pound householders will send up to parliament? Are they 
ignorant that there are even now large towns with very popular franchises, 
with franchises even more democratic than those which will be bestowed 
by the present bill? Ought they not, on their own principles, to look 
at the results of the experiments which have already been made, instead 
of predicting frightful calamities at random? How do the facts which 
are before us agree with their theories? Nottingham is a city with 
a franchise even more democratic than that which this bill establishes. 
Does Nottingham send hither mere vulgar demagogues? It returns two 
talon woaairg men, one an advocate, the other a soldier, both uncon- 
nected with the town. Every man paying scot and lot has a vote at 
Leicester. This is a lower franchise than the ten pound franchise. Do we 
find that the Members for Leicester are the mere tools of the journeymen ? 
I was at Leicester during the contest of 1826; and I recollect that the 
suffrages of the scot and lot voters were pretty equally divided between 
two candidates, neither of them connected with the place, neither 
of them @ slave of the mob, one a Tory Baronet from Derbyshire, the 
other a most respectable and excellent friend of mine, connected with 
the manufacturing interest, and also an inhabitant of Derbyshire. Look 
at Norwich. Look at Northampton, with a franchise more democratic 
than even the scot and lot franchise. Northampton formerly returned Mr 
Perceval, and now returns gentlemen of high respectability, gentlemen 
who have a great stake in the prosperity and tranquillity of the country. 
Look at the metropolitan districts. This is an a fortiori case. Nay it is 
—the expression, I fear, is awkward—an @ fortioré case at two removes. 
The ten Ve householders of the metropolis are persons in a lower 
station of life than the ten pound householders of other towns. Thescot 
and lot franchise in the metropolis is again lower than the ten pound fran- 
chise. Yet have Westminster and Southwark been in the habit of send- 
ing us members of whom we have had reason to be ashamed, of whom 
we have not had reason to be proud? I do not say that the inhabitants 
of Westminster and Southwark have always expressed their political 
sentiments with proper moderation. That is not the question. The 
question is this: what kind of men have they elected? The very prin- 
ciple of all Representative government is, that men who do not judge 
well of public affairs may be quite competent to choose others who will 
judge better. Whom, then, have Westminster and Southwark sent us 
during the last fifty years, years full of great events, years of intense 
popular excitement ? Take any one of those nomination boroughs, the 
patrons of which have conscientiously endeavoured to send fit men 
into this House. Compare the Members for that borough with the 
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Members for Westminster and Southwark ; and you will have no doubt 
to which the preference is due. It is needless to mention Mr Fox, 
Mr Sheridan, Mr Tierney, Sir Samuel Romilly. Yet I must pause at the 
name of Sir Samuel Romilly. Was hea mob orator? Was hea servile 
flatterer of the multitude? Sir, if he had any fault, if there was an 
blemish on that most serene and spotless character, that character whic 
every public man, and especially every professional man engaged in poli- 
tics, ought to propose to himself as a model, it was this, that he despised 
popularity too much and too visibly. The honourable Member for Thet- 
ford told us that the honourable and learned Member for Rye, with all his 
talents, would have no chance of a seat in the Reformed Parliament, for 
want of the qualifications which succeed on the hustings. Did Sir Samuel 
Romilly ever appear on the hustings of Westminster? He never solicited 
one vote ; he never showed himself to the electors, till he had been re- 
turned at the head of the poll. Even then, as I have heard from one of his 
nearest relatives, it was with reluctance that he submitted to be chaired. 
He shrank from being made a show. He loved the people, and he 
served them ; but Coriolanus himself was not less fit to canvass them. I 
will mention one other name, that of a man of whom I have only a 
childish recollection, but who must have been intimately known to many 
of those who hear me, Mr Henry Thornton. He was a man eminently 
upright, honourable, and religious, a man of strong understanding, a man 
of great political knowledge ; but, in all respects, the very reverse of a 
mob orator. He was a man who would not have yielded to what he con- 
sidered as unreasonable clamour, I will not say to save his seat, but to 
save his life. Yet he continued to represent Southwark, Parliament after 
Parliament, for many years. Such has been the conduct of the scot and 
lot voters of the metropolis ; and there is clearly less reason to expect 
democratic violence from ten pound householders than from gcot and lot 
householders ; and from ten pound householders in the country towns 
than from ten pound householders in London. Experience, J say, there- 
fore, is on our side ; and on the side of our opponents nothing but mere 
conjecture and mere assertion. 

Sir, when this bill was first brought forward, I supported it, not only on the 
ground of itsintrinsic merits, but, also, because I was convinced that to reject 
it would bea course full of danger. I believe that the danger of that course 
is in no respect diminished. I believe, on the contrary, that it is in- 
creased. We are told that there is a reaction. The warmth of the public 
feeling, it seems, has abated. In this story both the sections of the party 
opposed to Reform are agreed ; those who hate Reform, because it will 
remove abuses, and those who hate it, because it will avert anarchy; 
those who wish to see the electing body controlled by ejectments, 
and those who wish to see it controlled by riots. They must now, 
I think, be undeceived. They must have already discovered that the 
surest way to prevent a reaction is to talk about it, and that the enthu- 
siasm of the people is at once rekindled by any indiscreet mention of 
their seeming coolness. This, Sir, is not the first reaction which the 
sagacity of the Opposition has discovered since the Reform Bill was 
brought in. Every gentleman who sat in the late Parliament, every 
gentleman who, during the sitting of the late Parliament, paid attention 
to political speeches and publications, must remember how, for some 
time before the debate on General Gascoyne’s motion, and during the 
debate on that motion, and down to the very day of the dissolution, we 
were told that public feeling had cooled, The right honourable Baronet, 
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the Member for Tamworth, told us so. All the literary orgats of the 
Opposition, from the Quarterly Review down to the Morning Post, told 
us so. All the Members of the Opposition with whom we conversed in 
private told us so. I have in my eye a noble friend of mine, who assured. 
me, on the very night which preceded the dissolution, that the people 
had ceased to be zealous for the Ministerial plan, and that we were more 
likely to lose than to gain by the elections. The appeal was made to the 
people ; and what was the result? What sign of a reaction appeared 
among the Livery of London? ‘What sign of a reaction did the honour- 
able Baronet who now represents Okehampton find among the free- 
holders of Cornwall? * How was it with the large represented towns? 
Had Liverpool cooled? or Bristol? or Leicester? or Coventry? or Not- 
tingham? or Norwich? How was it with the great seats of manufacturing 
industry, Yorkshire, and Lancashire, and Staffordshire, and Warwick- 
shire, and Cheshire? How was it with the agricultural districts, North- 
umberland and Cumberland, Leicestershire and Lincolnshire, Kent and 
Essex, Oxfordshire, Hampshire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire? 
How was it with the strongholds of aristocratical influence, Newark, and 
Stamford, and Hertford, and St Alban’s? Never did any people display, 
within the limits prescribed by law, so generous a fervour, or so steadfast 
a determination, as that very people whose apparent languor had just 
before inspired the enemies of Reform with a delusive hope. 

Such was the end of the reaction of April; and, if that lesson shall not 
profit those to whom it was given, such and yet more signal will be the 
end of the reaction of September. The two cases are strictly analogous. 
In both cases the people were eager when they believed the bill to be in 
danger, and quiet when they believed it to be in security. During the 
three or four weeks which followed the promulgation of the Ministerial 
pian, all was joy, and gratitude, and vigorous exertion. Everywhere 
meetings were held: everywhere resolutions were passed : from every 
quarter were sent up petitions to this House, and addresses to the Throne : 
and then the nation, having given vent to its first feelings of delight, having 
clearly and strongly expressed its opinions, having seen the principle of 
the bill adopted by the House of Commons on the second reading, became 
composed, and awaited the result with a tranquillity which the Opposi- 
tion mistook for indifference. All at once the aspect of affairs changed. 
General Gascoyne’s amendment was carried: the bill was again in 
danger : exertions were again necessary. Then was it well seen whether 
the calmness of the public mind was any indication of indifference. The 
depth and sincerity of the prevailing sentiments were proved, not by mere 
talking, but by actions, by votes, by sacrifices. Intimidation was defied : 
expenses were rejected : old ties were broken : the people struggled man- 
fully : they triumphed gloriously: they placed the bill in perfect security, 
as far as this house was concerned ; and they returned to their repose. 
They are now, as they were on the eve of General Gascoyne’s motion, 
awaiting the issue of the deliberations of Parliament, without any indecent 
show of violence, but with anxious interest and immovable resolution. 
And because they are not exhibiting that noisy and rapturous enthusiasm 
which is in its own nature transient, because they are not as much excited 
as on the day when the plan of the Government was first made known to 
them, or on the day when the late Parliament was dissolved, because 
they do not go on week after week, hallooing, and holding meetings, 
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and marching about with flags, and making bonfires, and illuminating 
their houses, we are again told that there is a reaction. To such a degree 
can men be deceived by their wishes, in spite of their own recent expe- 
rience. Sir, there is no reaction; and there will be no reaction. Al 
that has been said on this subject convinces me only that those who are 
now, for the second time, raising this cry, know nothing of the crisis in 
which they are called on to act, or of the nation which they aspire to 
govern, All their opinions respecting this bill are founded on one great 
error. They imagine that the public feeling concerning Reform is a 
mere whim which sprang up suddenly out of nothing, and which will as 
suddenly vanish into nothing. They, therefore, confidently expect a reac- 
tion. They are always looking out for a reaction. Everything that they 
see, or that they hear, they construe into a sign of the approach of this 
reaction. ‘They resemble the man in Horace, who lies on the bank of 
the river, expecting that it will every moment pass by and leave him a 
clear passage, not knowing the depth and abundance of the fountain 
which feeds it, not knowing that it flows, and will flow on for ever. 
They have found out a hundred ingenious devices by which they deceive 
themselves. Sometimes they tell us that the public feeling about Reform 
was caused by the events which took place at Paris about fourteen months 
ago; though every observant and impartial man knows, that the excite- 
ment which the late French revolution producéd in England was not the 
cause but the effect of that progress which liberal opinions had made 
amongst us. Sometimes they tell us that we should not have been 
troubled with any complaints on the subject of the Representation, if the 
House of Commons had agreed to a certain motion, made in the session 
of 1830, for inquiry into the causes of the public distress. I remember 
nothing about that motion, except that it gave rise to the dullest debate 
ever known; and the country, I am firmly convinced, cared not one 
straw about it. But is it not strange that men of real ability can deceive 
themselves so grossly, as to think that any change in the government of a 
foreign nation, or the rejection of any single motion, however popular, 
could all at once raise up a great, rich, enlightened nation, against its 
ancient institutions? Could such small drops have produced an over- 
flowing, if the vessel had not already been filled to the very brim? These 
explanations are incredible, and if they were credible, would be anything 
but consolatory. If it were really true that the English people had taken 
a sudden aversion 1o a representative system which they had always 
loved and admired, because a single division in Parliament had gone 
against their wishes, or because, in a forcign country, in circumstances 
bearing not the faintest analogy to those in which we are placed, a 
change of dynasty had happened, what hope could we have for such a 
nation of madmen? How could we expect that the present form of go- 
vernment, or any form of government, would be durable amongst them ? 

Sir, the public feeling concerning Reform is of no such recent origin, 
and springs from no such frivolous causes. Its first faint commencement 
may be traced far, very far, back in our history. During seventy years 
that feeling has had a great influence on the public mind. Through the 
first thirty years of the reign of George the Third, it was gradually in- 
creasing. The great leaders of the two parties in the State were favour- 
able to Reform. Plans of reform were supported by large and most 
respectable minorities in the House of Commons. The French Revolu- 
tion, filling the higher and middle classes with an extreme dread of 
change, and the war calling away the public attention from internal to 
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external ‘politics, threw the question back; but the people never lost 
sight of it. Peace came, and they were at leisure to think of domestic 
improvements. Distress came, and they suspected, as was natural, that 
their distress was the effect of unfaithful stewardship and unskilful legis- 
lation. An opinion favourable to Parliamentary Reform grew up rapidly, 
and became strong among the middle classes. But one tie, one strong 
tie, still bound those classes to the Tory party. I mean the Catholic 
Question. It is‘impossible to deny that, on that subject, a large propor- 
tion, a majority, I fear, of the middle class of Englishmen, conscientiously 
held opinions opposed to those which I have always entertained, and were 
disposed to sacrifice every other consideration to what they regarded as a 
religious duty. Thus the Catholic Question hid, so to speak, the question 
of Parliamentary Reform. The feeling in favour of Parliamentary Reform 
grew, but it grew in the shade. Every mah, I think, must have observed 
the progress of that feeling in his own social circle. But few Reform 
meetings were held, and few petitions in favour of Reform presented. At 
length the Catholics were emancipated ; the solitary link of sympathy 
which attached the people to the Tories was broken; the cry of ‘‘ No 
Popery” could no longer be opposed to the cry of ‘‘Reform.” That 
which, in the opinion of the two great parties in Parliament, and of a 
vast portion of the commuuity, had been the first question, suddenly dis- 
appeared ; and the question of Parliamentary Reform took the first place. 
Then was put forth all the strength which had been growing in silence 
and obscurity. Then itappeared that Reform had on its side a coalition 
of interests and opinions unprecedented in our history, all the liberality 
and intelligence which had supported the Catholic claims, and all the 
clamour which had opposed them. 

This, I believe, is the true history of that public feeling on the subject of 
Reform which has been ascribed to causes quite inadequate to the pro- 
duction of such an effect. If ever there was in the history of mankind a 
national sentiment which was the very opposite of a caprice, with which 
accident had nothing to do, which was produced by the slow, steady, cer- 
tain progress of the human mind, it is the sentiment of the English people 
on the subject of Reform. Accidental circumstances may have brought 
that feeling to maturity in a particular year, or a particular month. That 
point I will not dispute ; for it is not worth disputing. But those acci- 
dental circumstances have brought on Reform, only as the circumstance 
that, at a particular time, indulgences were offered for sale in a particular 
town in Saxony, brought on the great separation from the Church of Rome. 
In both cases the public mind was prepared tomove on theslightést impulse. 

Thinking thus of the public opinion concerning Reform, being con- 
vinced that this opinion is the mature product of time and of discussion, 
I expect no reaction. I no more expect to see my countrymen again 
content with the mere semblance of a Representation, than to see them 
again drowning witches or burning heretics, trying causes by red hot 
ploughshares, or offering up human sacrifices to wicker idols. I no more 
expect a reaction in favour of Gatton and Old Sarum, than a reaction 
in favour of Thor and Odin. I should think such a reaction almost as 
much a miracle as that the shadow should go back upon the dial. 
Revolutions produced by violence are often followed by reactions ; the 
victories of reason once gained, are gained for eternity. 

In fact, if there be, in the present aspect of public affairs, any sign 
peculiarly full of evil omen to the opponents of Reform, it is that very 
calmness of the public mind on which they found their expectation af 
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success, They think that it is the calmness of indifference. It is the 
calmness of confident hope : and in proportion to the confidence of hope 
will be the bitterness of disappointment. Disappointment, indeed, I do 
not anticipate. That we are certain of success in this House is now acknow- 
ledged ; and our opponents have, in consequence, during the whole of 
this Session, and particularly during the present debate, addressed their 
arguments and exhortations rather to the Lords than to the assembly of 
which they are themselves Members. Their principal argument has 
always been, that the bill will destroy the peerage. The honourable and 
learned Member for Rye has, in plain terms, called on the Barons of 
England to save their order from democratic encroachments, by rejecting 
this measure. All these arguments, all these appeals, being interpreted, 
mean this: ‘‘ Proclaim to your countrymen that you have no common 
interests with them, no common sympathies with them ; that you can be 
powerful only by their weakness, and exalted only by their degradation ; 
that the corruption which disgusts them, and the oppression against which 
their spirit rises up, are indispensable to your authority ; that the freedom 
and purity of election are incompatible with the very existence of your 
IIouse. Give them clearly to understand that your power rests, not as 
they have hitherto imagined, on their rational convictions, or on their 
habitual veneration, or on your own great property, but on a system 
fertile of political evils, fertile also of low iniqiities of which ordinary 
justice takes cognisance. Bind up, in inseparable union, the privileges 
of your estate with the grievances of ours: resolve to stand or fall with 
abuses visibly marked out for destruction : tell the people that they are 
attacking you in attacking the three holes in the wall, and that they shall 
never get rid of the three holes in the wall, till they have got rid of you ; 
that a hereditary peerage and a representative assembly, can co-exist only 
in name, and that, if they will have a real House of Peers, they must be 
content with a mock House of Commons.” This, I say, is the advice 
given to the Lords by those who call themselves the friends of aristocracy. 
That advice so pernicious will not be followed, I am well assured ; yet I 
cannot but listen to it with uneasiness. I cannot but wonder that it 
should proceed from the lips of men who are constantly lecturing us on the 
duty of consulting history and experience. Have they never heard what 
effects counsels like their own, when too faithfully followed, have pro- 
cluced ? Have they never visited that neighbouring country, which still 
presents to the eye, even of a passing stranger, the signs of a great 
clissolution and renovation of society? Have they never walked by those 
stately mansions, now sinking into decay, and portioned out into lodging 
rooms, which line the silent strects of the Faubourg St Germain? Have 
they never seen the ruins of those castles whose terraces and gardens 
overhang the Loire? Have they never heard that from those magnificent 
hotels, from those ancient castles, an aristocracy as splendid, as brave, as 
proud, as accomplished, as ever Europe saw, was driven forth to exile 
and beggary, to implore the charity of hostile Governments and hostile 
creeds, to cut wood in the back settlements of America, or to teach 
French in the schoolrooms of London? And why were those haughty 
nobles destroyed with that utter destruction? Why were they scattered 
over the face of the earth, their titles abolished, their escutcheons 
defaced, their parks wasted, their palaces dismantled, their heritage 
given to strangers? Because they had no sympathy with the peo- 
ple, no discernment of the signs of their time; because, in the pride 
aud uarrowness of their hearts, they called those whose warnings 
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might have saved them theorists and speculators; because they 
refused all concession till the time had arrived when no concession 
would avail. I have no apprehension that such a fate awaits the 
nobles of England. I draw no parallel between our aristocracy and 
that of France. Those who represent the peerage as a class whose power 
is incompatible with the just influence of the people in the State, draw 
that parallel, and not I. They do all in their power to place the Lords 
and Commons of England in that position with respect to each other in 
which the French gentry stood with respect to the Third Estate. But I 
am convinced that these advisers will not succeed. We see, with pride 
and delight, among the friends of the people, the Talbots, the Caven- 
dishes, the princely house of Howard. Foremost among those who have 
entitled themselves, by their exertions in this House, to the lasting grati- 
tude of their countrymen, we see the descendants of Marlborough, of Russell, 
and of Derby. I hope, and firmly believe, that the Lords will see what 
their interests and their honour require. I hope, and firmly believe, that 
they will act in such a manner as to entitle themselves to the esteem and 
affection of the people. But if not, let not the enemies of Reform imagine 
that their reign is straightway to recommence, or that they have obtained 
anything more than a short and uneasy respite. We are bound to respect 
the constitutional rights of the Peers ; but we are bound also not to forget 
our own, We, too, have our privileges ; we, too, are an estate of the 
realm. A House of Commons strong in the love and confidence of the 
people, a House of Commons which has nothing to fear from a dissolu- 
tion, is something in the government. Some persons, I well know, 
indulge a hope that the rejection of the bill will at once restore the 
domination of that party which fled from power last November, leaving 
everything abroad and everything at home in confusion ; leaving the 
European system, which it had built up at a vast cost of blood and 
treasure, falling to pieces in every direction ; leaving the dynasties which 
it had restored, hastening into exile ; leaving the nations which it had joined 
together, breaking away from each other; leaving the fundholders in 
dismay ; leaving the peasantry in insurrection ; leaving the most fertile 
counties lighted up with the fires of incendiaries ; leaving the capital in 
such a state, that a royal procession could not pass safely though it. 
Dark and_ terrible, eke any season within my remembrance of 
political affairs, was the day of their flight. Far darker and far more 
terrible will be the day of their return. They will return in opposition to 
the whole British nation, united as it was never before united on any 
internal question ; united as firmly as when the Armada was sailing up 
the Channel ; united as firmly as when Bonaparte pitched his camp on 
the cliffs of Boulogne. They will return pledged to defend evils which 
the people are resolved to destroy. They will return to a situation in 
which they can stand only by crushing and trampling down public 
opinion, and from which, if they fall, they may, in their fall, drag down 
with them the whole frame of society. Against such evils, should such 
evils appear to threaten the country, it will be our privilege and our duty 
to warn our gracious and beloved Sovereign. It will be our privilege 
and our duty to convey the wishes of a loyal people to the throne of a 
patriot kg. At such a crisis the proper place for the House of Commons 
is in front of the nation ; and in that place this House will assuredly be 
found. Whatever prejudice or weakness may do elsewhere to ruin the 
empire, here, I trust, will not be wanting the wisdom, the virtue, and the 
energy that may save it, 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE Houses oF COMMONS ON THE IOTH 
OF OCTOBER, 1831. 


On the morning of Saturday, the eighth of October, 1831, the House of Lords, by a 
majority of 190 to 158, rejected the Reform Bill. On the Monday following, Lord 
Ebrington, member for Devonshire, moved the following resolution in the House 
of Commons: 

‘* That while this House deeply laments the present fate of a bill for amending the 
representation of the people in England and Wales, in favour of which the opinion 
of the country stands unequivocally pronounced, and which has been matured by 
discussions the most anxious and laborious, it feels itself called upon to reassert its 
firm adherence to the principle and leading provisions of that great measure, and 
to express its unabated confidence in the integrity, perseverance, and ability of 
those Ministers, who, in introducing and conducting it, have so well consulted the 
best interests of the country.” : 

The resolution was carried by 329 votes to 198. The following speech was made 
carly in the debate. 


I pouBT, Sir, whether any person who had merely heard the speech of 
the right honourable Member for the University of Cambridge* would 
have been able to conjecture what the question is which we are discussing, 
and what the occasion on which we are assembled. For myself, I can 
with perfect certainty declare that never in the whole course of my life 
did I feel my mind oppressed by so deep and solemn a sense of respon- 
sibility as at the present moment. I firmly believe that the country is now 
in danger of calamities greater than ever threatened it, from domestic 
misgovernment or from foreign hostility. The danger is no less than this, 
that there may be a complete alienation of the people from their rulers. 
To soothe the public mind, to reconcile the people to the delay, the short 
delay, which must intervene before their wishes can be legitimately grati- 
fied, and in the meantime to avert civil discord, and to uphold the 
authority of law, these are, I conceive, the objects of my noble friend, the 
Member for Devonshire : these ought, at the present crisis, to be the 
objects of every honest Englishman. They are objects which will as- 
suredly be attained, if we rise to this great occasion, if we take our stand 
in the place which the Constitution has assigned to us, if we employ, with 
becoming firmness and dignity, the powers which belong to us as trustees 
of the nation, and as advisers of the Throne. 

Sir, the Resolution of my noble friend consists of two parts. He calls 
upon us to declare our undiminished attachment to the principles of the 
Reform Bill, and also our undiminished confidence in His Majesty’s 
Ministers. I consider these two declarations as identical. The question 
of Reform is, in my opinion, of such paramount importance, that, ap- 
proving the principles of the Ministerial Bill, I must think the Mimisters 
who have brought that bill forward, although I may differ from them on 
sone minor points, entitled to the strongest support of Parliament. The 
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right honourable gentleman, the Member for the University of Cambridge, 
has attempted.to divert the course of the debate to questions comparatively 
unimportant. He has said much about the coal duty, about the candle duty, 
about the budget of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. On most of 
the points to which he pas referred, it would be easy for me, were Iso 
inclined, to defend the Ministers ; and where I could not defend them, I 
should find it easy to recriminate on those who preceded them. The right 
honourable Member for the University of Cambridge has taunted the 
Ministers with the defeat which their plan respecting the timber trade 
sustained in the last Parliament. I might, perhaps, at a more convenient 
season, be tempted to inquire whether that defeat was more disgraceful 
to them or to their predecessors. I might, perhaps, be tempted to ask 
the right honourable gentleman whether, if he had not been treated, while 
in office, with more fairness than he has shown while in opposition, it 
would have been in his power to carry his best bill, the Beer Bill? He 
has accused the Ministers of bringing forward financial propositions, and 
then withdrawing those propositions. Did not he bring forward, during 
the Session of 1830, a plan respecting the sugar duties? And was not 
that plan withdrawn? But, Sir, this is mere trifling. I will not be 
seduced from the matter in hand by the right honourable gentleman’s 
example. At the present moment I can see only one question in the 
State, the question of Reform ; only two parties, the friends of the Reform 
Bill and its enemies. 

It is not my intention, Sir, again to discuss the merits of the Reform 
Bill. The principle of that bill received the approbation of the late 
House of Commons after a discussion of ten nights; and the bill 
as it now stands, after a long and most laborious investigation, passed the 
present House of Commons by a majority which was nearly half as * 
again as the minority. This was little more than a fortnight ago. «| 
thing has since occurred to change our opinion. The justice of the : 
is unaltered. The public enthusiasm is undiminished. Old Sarum has 
grown no larger. Manchester has grown no smaller. In addressing this ° 
House, therefore, I am entitled to me that the bill is in itself a good . 
bill. If so, ought we to abandon it merely because the Lords have 
rejected it? We ought to respect the lawful privileges of their House } 
but we ought also to assert our own. fe const#tutionally as inde- 
pendent of their Lordships as their Lordship¥ are of us,, We have pre- 
cisely as good a right to adhere to our opinion as t have to dissent 
from it. In speaking of their decision, I wifl attempt to follow that 
example of moderation which was so judiciously set by,my noble friend, 
the Member for Devonshire. I will only say that @ibqmot think that 
they are more competent to form a correct judgment L 1 ques- 
tion than we are. It is certain that, on all the most impétt oints on 
which the two Houses have for a long time past differed, the Lords | 
have at length come over to the opinion of the Commons. I am there- 
fore entitled to say, that with respect to all those points, the Peers them-- 
selves being judges, the House of Commons was in the rfght and the 
House of Lords in the wrong. It was thus with respect to the Slavé- 
trade : it was thus with respect to Catholic Emancipation : it was thus 
with several other important questions, I, therefore, cannot think that 
we ought, on the present occasion, to surrender our judgment to those 
who have acknowledged that, on former occasions of the same kind, we 
have judged more correctly than they. 

, Then again, Sir, I cannot forget how the majority and the minority ix 
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this House were composed ; I cannot forget that the majority contained 
almost all those gentlemen who are returned by large bodies of electors. 
It is, I believe, no exaggeration to say, that there were single Members 
of the majority who had more constituents than the whole minority put 
together. I speak advisedly and seriously. I believe that the number 
of freeholders of Yorkshire excceds that of all the electors who return the 
Opposition. I cannot with propriety comment here on any reports 
which may have been circulated concerning the majority and minority in 
the House of Lords. I may, however, mention these notoriously histo- 
rical facts ; that during the last forty years the powers of the executive 
Government have been, almost without intermission, exercised by a party 
opposed to Réform ; and that a very great number of Peers have been 
created, and all the present Bishops raised to the bench during those 
years. On this question, therefore, while I feel more than usual respect 
for the judgment of the House of Commons, I feel Jess than usual respect 
for the judgment of the House of Lords, Our decision is the decision 
of the nation ; the decision of their Lordships can scarcely be considered 
as the decision even of that class from which the Peers are generally 
selected, and of which they may be considered as virtual representatives, 
the great landed gentlemen of England. It seems to me clear, therefore, 
that we ought, notwithstanding what has passed in the other House, to 
adhere to our opinion concerning the Reform Bill. 

The next question is this ; ought we to make a formal declaration that 
we adhere to our opinion? I think that we ought to make such a de- 
claration ; and I am sure that we cannot make it in more temperate or 
more constitutional terms than those which my noble friend asks us to 

~ pt. I support the Resolution which he has proposed with all my 

Fand soul: I support it as a friend to Reform ; but I support it still 
s as a friend to law, to property, to social order. No observant 
id unprejudiced man can look forward without great alarm to the effects 
which the recent decision of the Lords may possibly produce. I do not 

redict, I do not expect, ‘open, f™med insurrection. What I appre- 
Pend is this, that the people may efigage ina silent, but extensive and 
_ persevering war against the law. What I apprehend is, that England 
. may exhibit the same spgetacle which Ireland exhibited three years 
ago, agitators stronger tli§jn/the magistrate, associations stronger than 
the law, a sigh - “ia pewerful enough to be hated, and not powerful 
enough to be feaf€d, a people bent on indemnifying themselves by illegal 
excesses for the want of legal privileges. I fear, that we may before 
long see the tpignals defied, the tax-gathercr resisted,: public credit 






shaken, secure, the whole frame of society hastening to disso- 
lution. is pasy to say, ‘‘ Be told . be firm: defy intimidation: let 
the law have its course: the law is strong enough to put down the 


seditious.”” Sir, we have heard all this blustering before ; and we know 
-in what it ended. It is the blustering of little men whose lot has fallen 
ort a great crisis. Xerxes scourging the winds, Canute commanding the 
waves to recede from his footstool, were but types of the folly of those 
who apply the maxims of the Quarter Sessions to the great convulsions 
of society. The law has no eyes: the law has no hands: the law is 
nothing; nothing but a piece of paper printed by the King’s printer, with 
the King’s arms at the top, till public opinion breathes the breath of life 
into the dead letter. We found this in Ireland. The Catholic Asso- 
ciation bearded the Government. The Government resolved to put 
down the Association, An indictment was brought against my honour: 
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able and learned friend, the Member for Kerry. The Grand Jury threw 
it out. Parliament met. The Lords Commissioners came down with a 
h recommending the suppression of the self-constituted legislature 

of Dublin.” A bill was brought in: it passed both Houses by large 
majorities : it received the Royal assent. And what effect did it pro- 
duce? Exactly as much as that old Act of Queen Elizabeth, still unre- 
pealed, by which it is provided that every man who, without a special 
exemption, shall eat meat on Fridays and Saturdays, shall pay a fine of 
twenty shillings or go to prison fora month. Not only was the Asso- 
ciation not destroyed: its power was not for one day suspended : it 
flourished and waxed strong under the law which had been made for the 
purpose of annihilating it. The elections of 1826, the Clare election 
two years later, proved the folly of those who think that nations are 
governed by wax and parchment : and, at length, in the close of 1828, 
the Government had only one plain choice before it, concession or civil 
war. Sir, I firmly believe that, if the people of England shall lose all 
hope of carrying the Reform Bill by constitutional means, they will forth- 
with begin to offer to the Government the same kind of resistance which 
was offered to the late Government, three years ago, by the people of 
Ireland, a resistance by no means amounting to rebellion, a resistance 
rarely amounting to any crime defined by the law, but a resistance never- 
theless which is quite sufficient to obstruct the course of justice, to dis- 
turb the pursuits of industry, and to prevent the accumulation of wealth. 
And is not this a danger which we ought to fear? And is not this 2 
danger which we are bound, by all means in our power, to avert? And 
who are those who taunt us for yielding to intimidation? Who are 
those who affect to speak with contempt of associations, and agitators, 
and public meetings? Even the very persons who, scarce two years 
ago, gave up to associations, and agitators, and public meetings, their 
boasted Protestant Constitution, proclaiming all the time that they saw 
the evils of Catholic Emancipation as strongly as ever. Surely, surely, 
the note of defiance which is now so loudly sounded in our ears, 
roceeds with a peculiarly bad grace from men whose highest glory 

t is that they abased themselves to the dust before a people whom their 
policy had driven to madness, from men the proudest moment of 
whose lives was that in which they appeared in the character of per- 
secutors scared into toleration. Do they mean to indemnify themselves 
for the humiliation of quailing before the people of Ireland by trampling 
on the people of England? If so, they deceive themselves. The case of 
Ireland, though a strong one, was by no means so strong a case as that with 
which we have now to deal. The Government, in its struggle with the 
Catholics of Ireland, had Great Britain at its back. "Whom will it have 
at its back in the struggle with the Reformers of Great Britain? I know 
only two ways in which societies can permanently be governed, by public 
opinion, and by the sword. A Government having at its command the 
armies, the fleets, and the revenues of Great Britain, might possibly hold 
Ireland by the sword, So Oliver Cromwell held Ireland; so William 
the Third held it ; so Mr Pitt held it ; so the Duke of Wellington might 
perhaps have held it. But to govern Great Britain by the sword! So 
wild a thought has never, I will venture to say, occurred to any public 
man of any party; and, if any man were frantic enough to make the 
attempt, he would find, before three days had expired, that there is no 
better sword than that which is fashioned out of a ploughshare. But, if 
not by the sword, how is the country to be governed ? I understand how 
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the peace is kept at New York. It is by the assent and stpport of the 
poeple I understand also how the peace is kept at Milan. It is by the 

yonéts of the Austrian soldiers. But how the peace is to be kept 
when you have neither the popular assent nor the military force, how the 
peace is to be kept in England by a Government acting on the principles 
of the present Opposition, I do not understand. 

There is in truth a great anomaly in the relation between the English 
people and their Government. Our institutions are either too popular or 
not popular enough. The people have not sufficient power in making 
the laws ; but they have quite sufficient power to impede the execution 
of the laws when made. The Legislature is almost entirely aristocratical ; 
the machinery by which the degrees of the Legislature are carried into 
effect is almost entirely popular; and, therefore, we constantly see all the 

ower which ought to execute the law, employed to counteract the law. 

hus, for example, with a criminal code which carries its rigour to the 
length of atrocity, we have a criminal judicature which often carries its 
lenity to the length of perjury. Our law of libel is the most absurdly 
severe that ever existed, so absurdly severe that, if it were carried into 
full effect, it would be much more oppressive than a censorship. And 
yet, with this severe law of libel, we have a press which practically is as 
free as the air. In 1819 the Ministers complained of the alarming 
increase of seditious and blasphemous publications. They proposed a 
bill of great rigour to stop the growth of the evil ; and they carried their 
bill. . It was enacted, that the publisher of a seditious libel might, on 4 
second conviction, be banished, and that if he should return from banish- 
ment, he might be transported. How often was this law put in force ? 
Not once. Last year we repealed it : but it was already dead, or rather 
it was dead born. It was obsolete before Ze Roi le veut had been pro- 
nounced over it. For any effect which it produced it might as well have 
been in the Code Napoleon as in the English Statute Book. And why 
did the Government, having solicited and procured so sharp and weighty 
a weapon, straightway hang it up to rust? Was there less sedition, were 
there fewer libels, after the passing of the Act than before it ? Sir, the very 
next year was the year 1820, the year of the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against Queen Caroline, the very year when the public mind was most ex- 
cited, the very year when the public press was most scurrilous. Why thendid 
not the Ministers use their new law ? Because they durst not : because they 
could not. They had obtained it with ease ; for in obtaining it they had to 
deal with a subservient Parliament. They could not execute it : for in 
executing it they would have to deal with a refractory people. These are 
instances of the difficulty of carrying the law into effect when the people 
are inclined to thwart their rulers. The great anomaly, or, to speak more 
properly, the great evil which I have described, would, I believe, be 
removed by the Reform Bill. That bill would establish harmony be- 
tween the people and the Legislature. It would give a fair share in the 
making of laws to those without whose co-operation laws are mere waste 
paper. Under a reformed system we should not set, as we now often 
see, the nation repealing Acts of Parliament as fast as we and the Lords 
can pass them. As I believe that the Reform Bill would produce this 
blessed and salutary concord, so I fear that the rejection of the Reform 
Bill, if that rejection should be considered as final, will aggravate the 
evil which I have been describing to an unprecedented, to a terrible ex- 
tent, Toall the laws which might be passed for the collection of the 
revenue, or for the prevention of sedition, the people would oppose¢ the 
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same kind of resistance by means of which they have succeeded in miti- 
gating, I might say in abrogating, the law of libel. There would be so 
many offenders that the Government would scarcely know at whom.to 
aim its blow. Every offender would have so many accomplices and pro- 
tectors that the blow would almost always miss the aim. The Veto of 
the people, a Veto not pronounced in set form like that of the Roman — 
Tribunes, but quite as effectual as that of the Roman Tribunes for the 
purpose of impeding public measures, would meet the Government at 
every turn, The administration would be unable to preserve order at 
home, or to uphold the national honour abroad; and, at length, men 
who are now moderate, who now think of revolution with horror, would 
begin to wish that the lingering agony of the State might be terminated 
by one fierce, sharp, decisive crisis. 

Is there a way of escape from these calamities? I believe that there 
is, I believe that, if we do our duty, if we give the people reason to be- 
lieve that the accomplishment of their wishes is only deferred, if we 
declare our undiminished attachment to the Reform Bill, and our resolu- 
tion to support no Minister who will not support that bill, we shall avert 
the fearful disasters which impend over the country. There is danger 
that, at this conjuncture, men of more zeal than wisdom may obtain a 
fatal influence over the public mind. ‘With these men will be joined 
others, who have neither zeal nor wisdom, common barraters in politics, 
dregs of society which, in times of violent agitation, are tossed up from 
the bottom to the top, and which, in quiet times, sink again from the top 
to their natural place at the bottom. To these men nothing is so hateful 
as the prospect of a reconciliation between the orders of the State. A 
crisis like that which now makes every honest citizen sad and anxious 
fills these men with joy, and with a detestable hope. And how is it that 
such men, formed by nature and education to be objects of mere con- 
tempt, can ever inspire terror? How is it that such men, without 
talents or acquirements sufficient for the management of a vestry, some- 
times become dangerous to great empires? ‘The secret of their power 
lies in the indolence or faithlessness of those who ought to take the 
lead in the redress of public grievances. The whole history of low 
traders in sedition is contained in that fine old Hebrew fable which 
we have all read in the Book of Judges. The trees meet to choose a 
king. The vine, and the fig tree, and the olive tree decline the office. 
Then it is that the sovereignty of the forest devolves upon the bramble : 
then it is that from a base and noxious shrub goes forth the fire which 
devours the cedars of Lebanon. Let us be instructed. If we are afraid 
of Political Unions and Reform Associations, let the House of Commons 
become the chief point of political union : let the House of Commons be 
the great Reform Association. If we are afraid that the people may 
attempt to accomplish their wishes by unlawful means, let us give them 
a solemn pledge that we will use in their cause all our high and ancient 
privileges, so often victorious in old conflicts with tyranny ; those pri- 
vileges which our ancestors invoked, not in vain, on the day when a 
faithless king filled our house with his guards, took his seat, Sir, on your 
chair, and saw your predecessor kneeling on the floor before him. ‘The 
Constitution of England, thank God, is not one of those constitutions 
which are past all repair, and which must, for the public welfare, be 
utterly destroyed. It has a decayed part; but it has also a sound and 
precious part. It requires purification ; but it contains within itself the 
means by which that purification may be effected. We read that in old 
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times, when the villeins were driven to revolt by oppression, when the 
castles of the nobility were burned to the ground, when the warehouses 
of London were pillaged, when a hundred thousand insurgents appeared 
in arms on Blackheath, when a foul murder perpetrated in their presence 
had raised their passions to madness, when they were looking round for 
some captain to succeed and avenge him whom they had lost, just then, 
before Hob Miller, or Tom Carter, or Jack Straw, could place himself at 
their head, the King rode up to them and exclaimed, ‘I will be your 
leader !” and at once the infuriated multitude laid down their arms, sub- 
mitted to his guidance, dispersed at his command. Herein let us imitate 
him. Our countrymen are, I fear, at this moment, but too much dis- 
posed to lend a credulous ear to selfish impostors. Let us say to them, 
‘¢ We are your leaders ; we, your own house of Commons ; we, the con- 
stitutional interpreters of your wishes ; the knights of forty English shires, 
the citizens and burgesses of all your largest towns. Our lawful power 
shall be firmly exerted to the utmost in your cause; and our lawful 
power is such, that when firmly exerted in your cause, it must finally pre- 
vail.” This tone it is our interest and our duty to take. The circum- 
stances admit of no delay. Is there one among us who is not looking 
with breathless anxiety for the next tidirigs which may arrive from the 
remote parts of the kingdom? Even while I .speak, the moments are 
passing away, the irrevocable moments pregnant with the destiny of a 
great people. The country is in danger: it may be saved : we can save 
it: this is the way: this is the time. In our hands are the issues of 

reat good and great evil, the issues of the life and death of the State. 
May the result of our deliberations be the repose and prosperity of that 
noble country which is entitled to all our love ; and for the safety of 
which we are answerable to our own consciences, to the memory of 
future ages, to the Judge of all hearts ! 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HovusEt or COMMONS ON THE | 
16TH OF DECEMBER 1831, 


On Friday, the sixteenth of December 1831, Lord Althorpe moved the second readin 
of the Bill to amend the representation of the people in England and Wales. Lor 
Porchester moved, as an amendment, that the bill should be read a second time 
that day six months. The debate lasted till after midnight, and was then ad- 
journed till twelve at noon. The House did not divide till one on the Sunday 
morning. The amendment was then rejected by 324 votes to 162; and the 
hehe motion was carricd. The following Speech was made on the first night of 
the debate. 


I CAN assure my noble friend,* for whom I entertain sentiments of 
respect and kindness which no political difference will, I trust, ever dis- 
turb, that his remarks have given me no pain, except, indeed, the pain 
which I feel at being compelled to say a few words about myself. Those 
words shall be very few. I know how unpopular egotism is in this 
House. My noble friend says that, in the debates of last March, I de- 
clared myself opposed to the ballot, and that I have since recanted, for 
the purpose of making myself popular with the inhabitants of Leeds. My 
noble friend is altogether mistaken. I never said, in any debate, that I 
was opposed to the ballot. The word ballot never passed my Kips 
within this House. J observed strict silence respecting it on two 
accounts ; in the first place, because my own opinions were, till very 
lately, undecided ; in the second place, because t knew that the agita- 
tion of that question, a question of which the importance appears to 
me to be greatly overrated, would divide those on whose firm and cordial 
union the safety of the empire depends. My noble friend has taken 
this opportunity of replying to a speech which I made last October. 
The doctrines which I then laid down were, according to him, most in- 
temperate and dangerous. Now, Sir, it happens, curiously enough, that 
my noble friend has himself asserted, in his speech of this night, those 
very doctrines, in language so nearly resembling mine that I might fairly 
acctse him of plagiarism. I said that laws have no force in themselves, 
and that, unless supported by public opinion, they are a mere dead letter. 
The noble Lord has said exactly the same thing to-night. ‘* Keep your 
old Constitution,” he exclaims; ‘‘for, whatever may be its defects in 
theory, it has more of the public veneration than your new Constitution 
will have ; and no laws can be efficient, unless they have the public vene- 
ration.” I said, that statutes are in themselves only wax and parchment ; 
and I was called an incendiary by the opposition. The noble Lord has 
said to-night that statutes in themselves are only ink and parchment ; and 
those very persons who reviled me have enthusiastically cheered him. I 
am quite at a loss to understand how doctrines which are, in his mouth, 
true and constitutional, can, in mine, be false and revolutionary. 


* Lord Mahon. 


- 
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But, Sir, it is time that I should address myself to the momentous ques- 
tion before us. I shall certainly give my best support to this bill, through 
all its stages ; and, in so doing, I conceive that I shall act in strict ¢on- 
formity with the resolution by which this House, towards the close of the 
late Session, declared its unabated attachment to the principles and to the 
leading provisions of the First Reform Bill. All those principles, all 
those leading provisions, I find in the present measure. In the details 
there are, undoubtedly, considerable alterations, Most of the alterations 
appear to me to be improvements ; and even those alterations which I 
cannot consider as in themselves improvements will yet be most useful, if 
their effect shall be to conciliate opponents, and to facilitate the adjust- 
ment of a question which, for the sake of order, for the sake of peace, for 
the sake of trade, ought to be, not only satisfactorily, but speedily settled. 
We have been told, Sir, that, if we pronounce this bill to be a better bill 
than the last, we recant all the doctrines which we maintained during the 
last Session ; we sing our palinode; we allow that we have had a great 
escape ; we allow that our own conduct was deserving of censure ; we 
allow that the party which was the minority in this House, and, most 
unhappily for the country, the majority in the other House, has saved the 
country from a great calamity. Sir, even if this charge were well founded, 
there are those who should have been prevented by prudence, if not 
by magnanimity, from bringing it forward. I remember an Opposition 
which took a very different course. I remember an Opposition which, 
while excluded from power, taught all its doctrines to the Government ; 
which, after labouring long, and sacrificing much, in order to effect im- 
provements in various parts of our political and commercial system, saw 
the honour of those improvements appropriated by others. But the 
members of that pe UN had, I believe, a sincere desire to promote 
the public good. hey, therefore, raised no shout of triumph over the 
recantations of their proselytes. They rejoiced, but with no ungenerous 
joy, when their principles of trade, of jurisprudence, of foreign policy, of 
religious liberty, became the principles of the Administration, They 
were content that he who came into fellowship with them at the eleventh 
hour should have a far larger share of the reward than those who had 
borne the burthen and heat of the day. In the year 1828, a single divi- 
sion in this House changed the whole policy of the Government with 
respect to the Test and Corporation Acts. My noble friend, the Pay- 
master of the Forces, then sat where the right honourable Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth, now sits. I do not remember that, 
when the right honourable Baronet announced his change of purpose, 
my noble friend sprang up to talk about palinodes, to magnify the wis&om 
and virtue of the Whigs, and to sneer at his new coadjutors. Indeed, I 
am not sure that the members of the late Opposition did not carry their 
indulgence too far; that they did not too casily suffer the fame of Grattan 
and Romilly to be transferred to less deserving claimants ; that they were 
not too ready, in the joy with which they welcomed the tardy and con- 
venient repentance of their converts, to grant a general amnesty for the 
errors or the insincerity of years. If it were true that we had recanted, 
this ought not to be made matter of charge against us by men whom 
posterity will remember by nothing but recantations. But, in truth, we 
recant nothing. We have nothing to recant. We support this bill. 
We may possibly think it a better bill than that which preceded it. But 
are we therefore bound to admit that we were in the wrong, that the 
Opposition was in the right, that the House of Lords has conferred a great 
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benefit on the nation? ‘We saw-—who did not see?—great defects 
in the first bill. But did we see nothing else? Is delay no evil? Is 
prolonged excitement no evil? Is it no evil that the heart of a great 
people should be made sick by deferred hope? We allow that many 
of the changes which have been made are improvements. But we 
think that it would have been far better for the country to have had 
the last bill, with all its defects, than the present bill, with all its 
improvements. Second thoughts are proverbially the best, but there 
are emergencies which do not admit of second thoughts. There pro- 
bably never was a law which might not have been amended by delay. 
But there have been many cases in which there would have been more 
mischief in the delay than benefit in the amendments. The first bill, 
however inferior it may have been in its details to the present bill, was 
yet herein far superior to the present bill, that it was the first. If the 
first bill had passed, it would, I firmly believe, have produced a complete 
reconciliation between the aristocracy and the people. It is my earnest 
wish and prayer that the present bill may produce this blessed effect ; 
but I cannot say that my hopes are so sanguine as thcy were at the 
beginning of the last Session. The decision of the House of Lords has, 
I fear, excited in the public mind feelings of resentment which will not 
soon be allayed. What then, it is said, would you legislate in haste? 
Would you legislate in times of great excitement concerning matters of 
such deep concern? Yes, Sir, I would: and if any bad consequences 
should follow from the haste and the excitement, let those be held 
answerable who, when there was no need of haste, when there existed no 
excitement, refused to listen to any project of Reform, nay, who made it 
an argument against Reform, that the public mind was not excited. 
When few meetings were held, when few petitions were sent up to us, 
these politicians said, ‘‘ Would you alter a Constitution with which the 
people are perfectly satisfied ?”” And now, when the kingdom from one end 
to the other is convulsed by the question of Reform, we hear it said by the 
very same persons, ‘‘ Would you alter the Representative system in such 
agitated times as these?” Half the logic of misgovernment lies in this 
one sophistical dilemma: If the people are turbulent, they are unfit for 
liberty : if they are quiet, they do not want liberty. 

T allow that hasty legislation is an evil. I allow that there are great 
objections to legislating in troubled times, But reformers are compelled 
to legislate fast, because bigots will not legislate early. Reformers are 
compelled to legislate in times of excitement, because bigots will not 
legislate in times of tranquillity. If, ten years ago, nay, if only two years 
ago, there had been at the head of affairs men who understood the signs 
of the times and the temper of the nation, we should not have been forced. 
to hurry now. If we cannot take our time, it is because we have to make 
up for their lost time. If they had reformed gradually, we might have 
reformed gradually ; but we are compelled to move fast, because they 
would not move at all. 

Though I admit, Sir, that this bill is in its details superior to the former 
bill, I must say that the best parts of this bill, those parts for the sake of 
which principally I support it, those parts for the sake of which I would 
support it, however imperfect its details might be, are parts which it has 
in common with the former bill. It destroys nomination ; it admits the 
great body of the middle orders to a share in the government; and it 
contains provisions which will, as I conceive, greatly diminish the expense 
of elections. 
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Touching the expense of elections I will say-a few words, because that 
part of the subject has not, I think, received so much attention as it 
deserves. Whenever the nomination boroughs are attacked, the oppo- 
nents of Reform produce a long list of eminent men who have sate for 
those boroughs, and who, they tell us, would never have taken any part 
in public affairs but for those boroughs. Now, Sir, I suppose no person 
will maintain that a large constituent body is likely to prefer ignorant 
and incapable men to men of information and ability? Whatever objec- 
tions there may be to democratic institutions, it was never, I believe, 
doubted that those institutions are favourable to the development of 
talents. We may prefer the constitution of Sparta to that of Athens, or 
the constitution of Venice to that of Florence : but no person will deny 
that Athens produced more great men than Sparta, or that Florence 
pee more great men than Venice. But to come nearer home: the 

ve largest English towns which have now the right of returning two 
members each by popular election, are Westminster, Southwark, Liver- 
9001, Bristol, and Norwich. Now let us see what members those places 
rave sent to Parliament. I will not speak of the living, though among 
the living are some of the most distinguished ornaments of the House. 
will confine myself to the dead. Among many respectable and useful 
members of Parliament, whom these towns have returned, during the 
last half century, I find Mr Burke, Mr Fox, Mr Sheridan, Mr Windham, 
Mr Tierney, Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr Canning, Mr Huskisson. These 
were eight of the most illustrious parliamentary leaders of the generation 
which is passing away from the world. Mr Pitt was, perhaps, the only 
person worthy to make a ninth with them. It is, surely, a remarkable 
circumstance that, of the nine most distinguished Members of the House 
of Commons who have died within the last forty years, eight should have 
been returned to Parliament by the five largest represented towns. I am, 
therefore, warranted in saying that great constituent bodies are quite as 
competent to discern merit, and quite as much disposed to reward merit, 
as the proprietors of boroughs. It is true that some of the distinguished 
statesmen whom I have mentioned would never have been known to large 
constituent bodies if they had. not first sate for nomination boroughs. 
But why is this? Simply, because the expense of contesting popular 
places, under the present system, is ruinously great. A poor man can- 
not defray it; an untried man cannot expect his constituents to defray it 
for him. And this is the way in which our Representative system is 
defended. Corruption vouches corruption. Every abuse is made the 
plea for another abuse. We must have nomination at Gatton because 
we have profusion at Liverpool. Sir, these arguments convince me, 
not that no Reform is required, but that a very deep and searching 
Reform is required. If two evils serve in some respects to counter- 
balance each other, this is a reason, not for keeping both, but for getting 
rid of both together. At present you close against men of talents that 
broad, that noble entrance which belongs to them, and which ought to 
stand wide open to them; and in exchange you open to them a bye 
entrance, low and narrow, always obscure, often filthy, through which, 
too often, they can pass only by crawling on their hands and knees, 
and from which they too often emerge sullied with stains never to be 
washed away. But take the most favourable case. Suppose that the 
member who sits for a nomination borough owes his seat to a man of 
virtue and honour, to a man whose service is pi pet freedom, to a man 
who would think himself degraded by any proof of gratitude which might 
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degrade his nominee. Yet is it nothing that such a member comes into 
this House wearing the badge, though not feeling the chain of servitude ? 
Is it nothing that he cannot speak of his independence without exciting a 
smile? Is it nothing that he is considered, not as a Representative, but 
as an adventurer? This is what your system does for men of genius. It 
admits them to political power, not as, under better institutions, they 
would be admitted to power, erect, independent, unsullied ; but by means 
which corrupt the virtue of many, and in some degree diminish the 
authority of all. Could any system be devised, better fitted to pervert 
the principles and break the spirit of men formed to be the glory of their 
country? And, can we mention no instance in which this system has 
made such men useless, or worse than useless, to the country of which 
their talents were the ornament, and might, in happier circumstances, 
have been the salvation? Ariel, the beautiful and kindly Ariel, doing 
the bidding of the loathsome and malignant Sycorax, is but a faint type 
of genius enslaved by the spells, and employed in the drudgery of cor- 
ruption— 
‘*¢ A spirit too delicate 
To act those earthy and abhorred commands.” 


We cannot do a greater service to men of real merit than by destroying 
that which has been called their refuge, which is their house of bondage ; 
by taking from them the patronage of the great, and giving to them in 
its stead the respect and confidence of the people. The bill now before 
us will, I believe, produce that happy effect. It facilitates the canvass ; 
it reduces the expense of legal agency ; it shortens the poll ; above all, it 
disfranchises the outvoters. It is not easy to calculate the precise extent 
to which these changes will diminish the cost of elections. I have 
attempted, however, to obtain some information on this subject. I have 
applied to a gentleman of great experience in affairs of this kind, a gentle- 
man who, at the last three general elections, managed the finances of the 
popular party in one of the largest boroughs in the kingdom. He tells me, 
that at the general election of 1826, when that borough was contested, 
the expenses of the popular candidate amounted to eighteen thousand 

ounds ; and that, by the best estimate which can now be made, the 
borough may, under the rcformed system, be as effectually contested for 
one tenth part of that sum. In the new constituent bodies there are no 
ancient rights reserved. In those bodies, therefore, the expense of an 
election will be still smaller. I firmly believe, that it will be possible to 
poll out Manchester for less than the market price of Old Sarum. 

Sir, I have, from the beginning of these discussions, supported Reform 
on two grounds ; first, because I believe it to be in itself a good thing ; 
and secondly, because I think the dangers of withholding it so great that, 
even if it were an evil, it would be the less of two evils. The dangers 
of the country have in no wise diminished. I believe that they have 
greatly increased. It is, I fear, impossible to deny that what has hap- 
pened with respect to almost every great question that ever divided man- 
kind has happened also with respect to the Reform Bill. Wherever 
great interests are at stake there will be much excitement ; and wherever 
there is much excitement there will be some extravagance. The same 
great stirring of the human mind which produced the Reformation 
produced also the follies and crimes of the Anabaptists. The same 
spirit which resisted the Ship-money, and abolished the Star Chamber, 
produced the Levellers and the Fifth Monarchy men. And so, it cannot 
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be denied that bad men, availing themselves of the agitation produced 
by the question of Reform, have promulgated, and promulgated with 
some success, doctrines incompatible with the existence, I do not say 
of aT or of aristocracy, but of all law, of all order, of all pro- 

rty, of all civilisation, of all that makes us to differ from Mohawks or 

ottentots. I bring no accusation against that portion of the working 
classes which has been imposed upon by these doctrines. Those persons 
are what their situation has made them, ignorant from want of leisure, 
irritable from the sense of distress. That they should be deluded by 
impudent assertions and gross sophisms; that, suffering cruel priva- 
tions, they should give ready credence to promises of relief; that, never 
having investigated the nature and operation of government, they should 
expect impossibilities from it, and should reproach it for not performing 
impossibilities ; all this is perfectly natural. No errors which they may 
commit ought ever to make us forget that it is in all probability owing 
solely to the accident of our situation that we have not fallen into errors 
precisely similar. There are few of us who donot know from experience 
that, even with all our advantages of education, pain and sorrow can 
make us very querulous and very unreasonable. We ought not, there- 
fore, to be surprised that, as the Scotch proverb says, ‘‘it should be ill 
talking between a full man and a fasting ;” that the logic of the rich man 
who vindicates the rights of property, should seem very inconclusive to 
the poor man who hears his children cry for bread. I bring, I say, no 
accusation against the working classes. I would withhold from them no- 
thing which it might be for their good to possess. I see with pleasure 
that, by the provisions of the Reform Bill, the most industrious and 
respectable of our labourers will be admitted toa share in the government 
of the State. If I would refuse to the working people that larger share 
of power which some of them have demanded, I would refuse it, because 
I am convinced that, by giving it, I should only increase their distress, I 
admit that the end of government is their happiness, But, that they may 
be governed for their happiness, they must not be governed according to 
the doctrines which they have learned from their illiterate, incapable, 
low-minded flatterers. ; 

But, Sir, the fact that such doctrines have been promulgated among 
the multitude is a strong argument for a speedy and effectual reform. 
That government is attacked is a reason for making the foundations of 
government broader, and deeper, and more solid. That property is 
attacked is a reason for binding together all proprietors in the firmest 
union. That the agitation of the question of Keform has enabled worth- 
less demagogues to propagate their notions with some success is a reason 
for speedily settling the question in the only way in which it can be 
‘settled. It is difficult, Sir, to conceive any spectacle more alarming 
than that which presents itself to us, when we look at the two extreme 
parties in this country ; a narrow oligarchy above ; an infuriated multi- 
tude below; on the one side the vices engendered by power; on the 
other side the vices engendered by distress ; one party blindly averse to 
improvement ; the other party blindly clamouring for destruction ; one 
party ascribing to political abuses the sanctity of property ; the other 
party crying out against property as a political abuse. Both these parties 
are alike ignorant of their true interest. God forbid that the state should 
ever be at the mercy of either, or should ever experience the calamities 
which must result from a collision between them! I anticipate no such 
horrible event. For, between those two parties stands a third party, 
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infinitely more powerful than both the others put together, attacked by 
both, vilified by both, but destined, I trust, to save both from the fatal 
effects of their own folly. To that party I have never ceased, through all 
the vicissitudes of public affairs, to look with confidence and with a good 
hope. I speak of that great party which zealously and steadily 
supported the first Reform Bill, and which will, I have no doubt, sup- 
port the second Reform Bill with equal steadiness and equal zeal. That 
party is the middle class of England, with the flower of the aristocracy 
at its head, and the flower of the working classes bringing up 
its rear. That great party has taken its immovable stand between 
the enemies of aliconder and the enemies of all liberty. It will have 
Reform : it will not have revolution : it will destroy political abuses: it 
will not suffer the rights of property to be assailed: it will preserve, in 
spite of themselves, those who are assailing it, from the right and from 
the left, with contradictory accusations: it will be a daysman between 
them : it will lay its hand upon them both : it will not suffer them to 
tear each other in pieces. While that great party continues unbroken, 
as it now is unbroken, I shall not relinquish the hope that this great con- 
test may be conducted, by lawful means, to a happy termination. But, 
of this I am assured, that by means, lawful or unlawful, to a termina- 
tion, happy or unhappy, this contest must speedily come. All that I 
know of the history of past times, all the observations that I have becn 
able to make on the present state of the country, have convinced me that 
the time has arrived when a great concession must be made to the democ- 
racy of England; that the question, whether the change be in itself 
good or bad, has become a question of secondary importance ; that, 
good or bad, the thing must be done ; that a law as strong as the laws of 
attraction and motion has decreed it. 

I well know that history, when we look at it in small portions, may 
be so construed as to mean anything, that it may be interpreted in as 
many ways as a Delphic oracle. ‘‘ The French Revolution,” says one 
expositor, ‘was the effect of concession.” ‘‘ Not so,” cries another : 
‘the French Revolution was produced by the obstinacy of an arbitrary 
government.” ‘‘If the French nobles,” says the first, ‘‘had refused to 
sit with the Third Estate, they would never have been driven from their 
country.” ‘‘They would never have been driven from their country,” 
answers the other, ‘‘if they had agreed to the reforms proposed by M. 
Turgot.” These controversies can never be brought to any decisive test, 
or to any satisfactory conclusion. But, as I believe that history, when 
we look at it in small fragments, proves anything, or nothing, so I believe 
that it is full of useful and precious instruction when we contemplate it 
in large portions, when we take in, at one view, the whole lifetime of 
great societies. I believe that it is possible to obtain some insight into 
the law which regulates the growth of communities, and some knowledge 
of the effects which that growth produces. The history of England, in 
particular, is the history of a government constantly giving way, some- 
times peaceably, sometimes after a violent struggle, but constantly giving 
way before a nation which has been constantly advancing. The forest 
Jaws, the laws of villenage, the oppressive power of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the power, scarcely less oppressive, which, during some time 
after the Reformation, was exercised by the Protestant Establishment, 
the prerogatives of the Crown, the censorship of the Press, successively 
yielded. The abuses of the representative system are now -yielding to 
the same irresistible force. It was impossible for the Stuarts, and it 
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would have been impossible for them if they had possessed all the energy 
of Richelieu, and all the craft of Mazarin, to goyern England as England 
had been governed by the Tudors. It was impossible for the princes of 
the House of Hanover to govern England as England had been governed 
by the Stuarts. And so it is impossible that England should be any 
longer governed as it was governed under the four first princes of the 
House of Hanover. I say impossible. I believe that over the great 
changes of the moral world we possess as little power as over the great 
changes of the physical world. We can no more prevent time from 
changing the distribution of property and of intelligence, we can no more 
prevent property and intelligence from aspiring to political pees than 
we can change the courses of the seasons and of the tides. In peace or 
in tumult, by means of old institutions, where those institutions are 
flexible, over the ruins of old institutions, where those institutions oppose 
an unbending resistance, the great march of society proceeds, and must 
proceed. The feeble efforts of individuals to bear back are lost and swept 
away in the mighty rush with which the species goes onward. Those 
who appear to lead the mqvement are, in fact, only whirled along 
before it ; those who attempt to resist it, are beaten down and crushed 
beneath it. 

It is because rulers do not pay sufficient attention to the stages of this 
great movement, because they underrate its force, because they are 
ignorant of its law, that so many violent and fearful revolutions have 
changed the face of society. We have heard it said a hundred times 
during these discussions, we have heard it said repeatedly in the course 
of this very debate, that the people of England are more free than ever 
they were, that the Government is more democratic than ever it was ; 
and this is urged as an argument against Reform. I admit the fact ; but I 
deny theinference. It is a principle never to be forgotten, in discussions 
like this, that it is not by absolute, but by relative misgovernment that 
nations are roused to madness. It is not sufficient to look merely at the 
form of government. We must look also to the state of the public mind. 
The worst tyrant that ever had his neck wrung in modern Europe might 
have passed for a paragon of clemency in Persia or Morocco. Our Indian 
subjects submit patiently to a monopoly of salt. We tried a stamp duty, 
a. duty so light as to be scarcely perceptible, on the fierce breed of the old 
Puritans ; and we lost an empire. The Government of Louis the Six- 
teenth was certainly a much better and milder Government than that of 
Louis the Fourteenth ; yet Louis the Fourteenth was admired, and even 
loved, by his people. Louis the Sixteenth died on the scaffold. Why? 
Because, though the Government had made many steps in the career of im- 
aden it had not advanced so rapidly as the nation. Look at our own 

istory. The liberties of the people were at least as much respected by 
Charles the First as by IIenry the Eighth, by James the Second as by 
Edward the Sixth. But did this save the crown of James the Second ? 
Did this save the head of Charles the First? Every person who knows 
the history of our civil dissensions knows that all those arguments which 
are now employed by the opponents of the Reform Bill might have been 
employed, and were actually employed, by the unfortunate Stuarts. The 
reasoning of Charles, and of all his apologists, runs thus :—‘* What new 
grievance does the nation suffer? What has the King done more than 
what Henry did? more than what Elizabeth did? Did the people ever 
enjoy more freedom than at present? Did they ever enjoy so much 
freedom?” But what would a wise and honest counsellor, if Charles had 
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been so happy ss to possess such a counsellor, have réplied to arguments 
like these? He would have said, ‘‘Sir, I acknowledge that the people 
were never more free than under your government. I acknowledge that 
those who talk of restoring the old Constitution of England use an im- 
proper expression. I acknowledge that there has been & constant 
improvement during those very years during which many pérsosis 
in ee that there has been a constant deterioration. But, though there 
has been no change in the government for the worse, there has been a 
change in the public mind which produces exactly the same effect 
which would be produced by a change in the government for the 
worse. Perhaps this change in the public mind is to be regretted. But 
no matter ; you cannot reverse it. You cannot undo all that eighty 
eventful years have done. You cannot transform the Englishmen of 
1640 into the Englishmen of 1560, It may be that the simple loyalty of our 
fathers was preferable to that inquiring, censuring, resisting spirit which 
isnow abroad. It may be that the times when men paid their bene- 
volences cheerfully were better times than these, when a gentleman 
goes before the Exchequer Chamber to resist an assessment of twenty 
shillings. And so it may be that infancy is a happier time than 
manhood, and manhood than old age. But God has decreed that old 
age shall succeed to manhood, and manhood to infancy. Even so have 
societies their law of growth. As their strength becomes greater, as their 
experience becomes more extensive, you can no longer confine them within 
the swaddling bands, or lull them in the cradles, or amuse them with the 
rattles, or terrify them with the bugbears of their infancy. I do not say 
that they are better or happier than they were ; but this I say, that they 
are different from what they were, that you cannot again make them what 
they were, and that you cannot safely treat them as if they continued to 
be what they were.” This was the advice which a wise and honest 
Minister would have given to Charles the First. These were the prin- 
ciples on which that unhappy prince should have acted. But no. He 
would govern, I do not say ill, I do not say tyrannically ; I only say this ; 
he would govern the men of the seventeenth century as if they had been 
the men of the sixteenth century ; and therefore it was, that all his talents 
and all his virtues did not save him from unpopularity, from civil war, 
from a prison, from a bar, from a scaffold. These things are written for 
our instruction. Another great intellectual revolution has taken place ; 
our lot has been cast on a time analogous, in many respects, to the time 
which immediately preceded the meeting of the Long Parliament. ‘There 
is a change in society. There must be a corresponding change in the 
government. We are not, we cannot, in the nature of things, be, what 
our fathers were. We are no more like the men of the American war, or 
the men of the gagging bills, than the men who cried “privilege” round 
the coach of Charles the First were like the men who changed their reli- 
gion once a year at the bidding of Henry the Eighth. That there is such 
a change, I can no more doubt than I can doubt that we have more 
wer looms, more steam engines, more gas lights, than our ancestors. 
at there is such a change, the Minister will surely find who shall at- 
tempt to fit the yoke of Mr Pitt to the necks of the Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century. What then can you do to bring back those times 
when the constitution of this House was an object of veneration to the 
people? Even as much. as Strafford and Laud could do to bring back 
the days of the Tudors ; as much as Bonner and Gardiner could do to 
bring back the days of -Hildebrand ; as much as Villéle and Polignac 
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could do to bring back the days of Louis the Fourteenth. You may make 
the change tedious ; you may make it violent ; you may—God in his mercy 
forbid !—you may make it bloody ; but avert it you cannot. Agitations 
of the public mind, so deep and so long continued as those which we have 
witnessed, do not end in nothing. In peace or in convulsion, by the law, 
or in spite of the law, through the Parliament, or over the Parliament, 
Reform must be carried. Therefore be content to guide that movement 
which you cannot stop. Fling wide the gates to that force which else will 
enter through the breach. Then will it still be, as it has hitherto been, 
the peculiar glory of our Constitution that, though not exempt from the 
decay which is wrought by the vicissitudes of fortune, and the lapse of 
time, in all the proudest works of human power and wisdom, it yet con- 
tains within it the means of self-reparation. Then will England add to 
her manifold titles of glory this, the noblest and the purest of all; that 
every blessing which other nations have been forced to seek, and have too 
often sought in vain, by means of violent and bloody revolutions, she will 
have attained by a peaceful and a lawful Reform. 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE Houser oF COMMONS ON THE 27TH OF FEBRUARY, 
1832. 


On Monday, the twenty-seventh of Bctraary 32 2, the House took into consideration 
the report of the Committee on Mr Warburton’s Anatomy Bill. Mr Henr 
Hunt ateckes that bill with great asperity. In reply to him the following Spee 
was made. 


S1r, I cannot, even at this late hour of the night, refrain from saying two 
or three words. Most of the observations of the honourable Member for 
Preston I pass by, as undeserving of any answer before an audience like 
this. But on one part of his speech I must make a few remarks. We 
are, he says, making a law to benefit the rich, at the expense of the poor. 
Sir, the fact is the direct reverse. This isa bill which tends specially to 
the benefit of the poor. What are the evils against which we are at- 
tempting to make provision? Two especially ; that is to say, the prac- 
tice of Burking, and bad surgery. Now to both these the poor alone are 
exposed. What man, in our rank of life, runs the smallest risk of being 
Burked? That a man has property, that he has connections, that he is 
likely to be missed and sought for, are circumstances which secure him 
against the Burker. It is curious to observe the difference between mur- 
ders of this kind and other murders. An ordinary murderer hides the 
body, and disposes of the property. Bishop and Williams dig holes and 
bury the property, and expose the body to sale. The more wretched, the 
more lonely, any human being may be, the more desirable prey is he to 
these wretches. It is the man, the mere naked man, that they pursue. 
Again, as to bad surgery ; this is, of all evils, the evil by which the rich 
suffer least, and the poor most. If we could do all that in the opinion of 
the Member for Preston ought to be done, if we could prevent disinter- 
ment, if we could prevent dissection, if we could destroy the English 
school of anatomy, if we could force every student of medical science to 
go to the expense of a foreign education, on whom would the bad conse- 
quences fall? Onthe rich? Not atall. As long as there is in France, 
in Italy, in Germany, a single surgeon of eminent skill, a single surgeon 
who is, to use the phrase of the member for Preston, addicted to dissec- 
tion, that surgeon will be in attendance whenever an English nobleman 
is to be cut for the stone. The higher orders in England will always be 
able to procure the best medical assistance. Who suffers by the bad state 
of the Russian school of surgery? The Emperor Nicholas? By no 
means. The whole evil falls on the peasantry. If the education of a 
surgeon should become very expensive, if the fees of surgeons should con- 
sequently rise, if the supply of regular surgeons should diminish, the suf- 
ferers would be, not the rich, but the poor in our country villages, who 
would again be left to mountebanks, and barbers, and old women, and 
charms and quack medicines. The honourable gentleman talks of sacri- 
ficing the interests of humanity to the interests of science, as if this were a 
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question about the squaring of the circle, or the transit of Venus. This 
is not a mere question of science : it is not the unprofitable exercise of an 
ingenious mind : it is a question between health and sickness, between 
ease and torment, between life and death. Does the honourable gentle- 
man know from what cruel sufferings the improvement of surgical science 
has rescued our species? I will tell him one story, the first that comes 
into my head. He may have heard of Leopold, Duke of Austria, the 
same who imprisoned our Richard Cceur-de-Lion. Leopold’s horse fell 
under him, and crushed his leg. The surgeons said that the limb must 
be amputated ; but none of them knew howto amputate it. Leopold, in 
his agony, laid a hatchet on his thigh, and ordered his servant to strike 
with a mallet. The leg was cut off, and the Duke died of the gush of 
blood. Such was the end of that powerful prince. Why, there is not 
now a bricklayer who falls from a ladderin England, who cannot obtain 
surgical assistance, infinitely superior to that which the sovereign of 
Austria could command in the twelfth century. I think this a bill which 
tends to the good of the people, and which tends especially to the good 
of the poor. Therefore I sue it. Ifit is unpopular, 1 am sorry for 
it. But I shall cheerfully take my share of its unpopularity. For such, 
I am convinced, ought to be the conduct of one whose object it is, not to 
flatter the people, but to serve them. 


21L 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN A COMMITTEE OF THE House of COMMONS ON THE 
28TH OF FEBRUARY, 1832. 


On Tuesday, the twenty-eighth of February, 2832, in the Committee on the Bill to 
amend the representation of the people in England and Wales, the ae was 
put, “ That the Tower Hamlets, Middlesex, stand part of Schedule C.” The op- 

nents of the Bill mustered their whole strength on this occasion, and were joined 

y some members who had voted with the Government on the second reading. The 
question was carried, however, by 316 votes to 236. The following Speech was 
made in reply to the enue of Chandos and Sir Edward Sugden, who, on very 
different grounds, objected to any increase in the number of metropolitan members. 


Mr BERNAL,—I have spoken so often on the question of Parliamentary 
Reform, that I am very unwilling to occupy the time of the Committee. 
But the importance of the amendment proposed by the noble Marquess, 
and the peculiar circumstances in which we are placed to-night, make me 
so anxious that I cannot remain silent. : 

In this debate, as in every other debate, our first object should be to 
ascertain on which side the burden of the prooflies. Now, it seems to me 
quite clear that the burden of the proof lies on those who support the 
amendment. Iamentitledto take it for granted that it is right and wise 
to give representatives to some wealthy and populous places which have 
hitherto been unrepresented. To this extent, at least, we all, with 
scarcely an exception, now profess ourselves Reformers. There is, 
indeed, a great party which still objects to the disfranchising even of the 
smallest boroughs. But all the most distinguished chiefs of that party 
have, here and elsewhere, admitted that the elective franchise ought to be 
given to some great towns which have risen into importance since our 
representative system took its present form. If this be so, on what 
ground can it be contended that these metropolitan districts ought not to 
be represented? Are they inferior in importance to the other places to 
which we are all prepared to give members? I use the word importance 
with perfect confidence : for, though in our recent debates there has been 
some dispute as to the standard by which the importance of towns is to 
be measured, there is no room for dispute here. Here, take what stan- 
dard you will, the result will be the same. Take population: take the 
rental: take the number of ten pound houses: take the amount of the 
assessed taxes: take any test in short: take any number of tests, and 
combine those tests in any of the ingenious ways which men of science 
have suggested : multiply : divide: subtract : add : try squares or cubes : 
try square roots or cube roots: you will never be able to find a pretext 
for excluding these districts from Schedule C. If, then, it be ac- 
knowledged that the franchise ought to be given to important places which 
are at present unrepresented, and if it be acknowledged that these districts 
are in importance not inferior to any place which is at present unrepre- 
sented, you are bound to give us strong reasons for withholding the 
franchise from these districts. 
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The honourable and learned gentleman* has tried to give such reasons ; 
and, in doing so, he has completely refuted the whole speech of the noble 
Marquess, with whom he means to divide.+ The truth is that the noble 
Marquess and the honourable and learned gentleman, though they agree 
in their votes, do not at all agree in their forebodings or in their ulterior 
intentions. The honourable and learned gentleman thinks it dangerous to 
increase the number of metropolitan voters. ‘The noble Lord is perfectly 
willing to increase the number of metropolitan voters, and objects only to 
any increase in the number of metropolitan members. ‘‘ Will you,” says 
the honourable and learned gentleman, “ be so rash, so insane, as to create 
constituent bodies of twenty or thirty thousand electors?” ‘‘ Yes,” says 
the noble Marquess, ‘‘and much more than that. I will create con- 
stituent bodies of forty thousand, sixty thousand, a hundred thousand, I 
will add Marylebone to Westminster. I will add Lambeth to Southwark, 
I will add Finsbury and the Tower Hamlets to the City.” The noble 
Marquess, it is clear, is not afraid of the excitement which may be pro- 
duced by the polling of immense multitudes. Of what then is he afraid ? 
Simply of eight members: nay, of six members : for he is willing, he tells 
us, to add two members to the two who already sit for Middlesex, and who 
may be considered as metropolitan members. Are six members, then, so 
formidable? I could mention a single peer who now sends more than six 
members to the House. But, says the noble Marquess, the members for the 
metropolitan districts will be called to a strict account by their constituents: 
they will be meredelegates : they will be forced tospeak, not theirown sense, 
but the sense of the capital. I will answer for it, Sir, that they will not be 
called to astricter account than those gentlemen who are nominated by some 

eat proprietors of boroughs. Is it not notorious that those who represent 
it as in the highest degree pernicious and degrading that a public man 
should be called to account by a great city which has intrusted its dearest 
interests to his care, do nevertheless think that he is bound by the most 
sacred ties of honour to vote according‘to the wishes of his patron or to 
apply for the Chiltern Hundreds? It is a bad thing, I fully admit, that 
a Member of Parliament should beamere delegate. But it is not worse 
that he should be the delegate of a hundred thousand people than of one 
too powerful individual. What a perverse, what an inconsistent spirit is 
this ; too proud to bend to the wishes of a nation, yet ready to lick the 
dust at the feet of a patron! And how is it proved that a member for 
Lambeth or Finsbury will be under a more servile awe of his constituents 
than a member for Leicester, or a member for Leicestershire, or a mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford? Is it not perfectly notorious that many 
members voted, year after year, against Catholic Emancipation, simply 
because they knew that, if they voted otherwise, they would lose their 
seats? No doubt this isan evil, But it is an evil which will exist in 
some form or other as long as human nature is the same, as long as there 
are men so low-minded as to prefer the gratification of a vulgar ambition 
to the approbation of their conscience and the welfare of their country. 
Construct your representative system as you will, these men will always be 
sycophants. If you give power to Marylebone, they will fawn on the house- 
holders of Marylebone. If you leave power to Gatton, they will fawn on 
the proprietor of Gatton. Ican see no reason for believing that their 
baseness will be more mischievous in the former case than in the latter. 

But, it is said, the power of this huge capital is even now dangerously 
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. great; and will you increase that power? Now, Sir, I am far from 
denying that the power of London is, in some sense, dangerously great ; 
but I altogether deny that the danger will be increased by this bill. It 
has always been found that a hundred thousand people congregated close 
to the seat of government exercise a greater influence on public affairs 
than five hundred thousand dispersed over a remote province. But this 
influtnce is not proportioned to the number of representatives chosen 
by the capital. This influence is felt at present, though the greater part 
of the capital is unrepresented, This influence is felt in countries where 
there is no representative system at all. Indeed, this influence is nowhere 
so great asunder despotic governments. J need no’ remind the Committee 
that the Ceesars, while ruling by the sword, while putting to death without 
a trial every senator, every magistrate, who incurred their displeasure, yet 
found it necessary to keep the populace of the imperial city in good 
humour by distributions of corn and shows of wild beasts. Every country, 
from Britain to Egypt, was squeezed for the means of filling the granaries 
and adorning the theatres of Rome. On more than one occasion, long 
after the Cortes of Castile had become a mere name, the rabble of 
Madrid assembled before the royal palace, forced their King, their abso- 
lute King, to appear in the balcony, andexacted from hima promise that he 
would dismiss an obnoxious minister. It was in this way that Charles 
the Second was forced to part with Oropesa, and that Charles the Third 
was forced to part with Squillaci. If there is any country in the world 
where pure despotism exists, that country is Turkey ; and yet there is 
no country in the world where the inhabitants of the capital are so much 
dreaded by the government. The Sultan, who stands in awe of nothing 
else, stands in awe of the turbulent populace, which may, at any moment, 
besiege him in his Seraglio. As soon as Constantinople is up, every- 
thing is conceded. The unpopular edict is recalled. The unpopular 
vizier is beheaded. This sort of power has nothing to do with represen- 
tation. It depends on physical force and on vicinity. You do not pro- 
pose to take this sort of power away from London. Indeed, you cannot 
take it away. Nothing can take it away but an earthquake more terrible 
than that of Lisbon, or a fire more destructive than that of 1666. Law 
can do nothing against this description of power ; for it is a power which 
is formidable only when law has ceased to exist. While the reign of 
law continues, eight votes in a House of six hundred and fifty-eight 
Members will hardly do much harm. When the reign of law is at an 
end, and the reign of violence commences, the importance of a million 
and a half of people, all collected within a walk of the Palace, of the 
Parliament House, of the Bank, of the Courts of Justice, will not be 
measured by eight or by eighty votes. See, then, what you are doing. 
That power which is not dangerous you refuse to London. That power 
which is dangerous you leave undiminished ; nay, you make it more 
dangerous still. For by refusing to let eight or nine hundred thousand 
people express their opinions and wishes in a legal and constitutional 
way, you increase the risk of disaffection and of tumult. It is not neces- 
sary to have recourse to the speeches or writings of democrats to show 
that a represented district is far more likely to be turbulent than an 
unrepresented district. Mr Burke, surely not a rash innovator, not a 
flatterer of the multitude, described long ago in this place with admirable 
eloquence the effect produced by the law which gave representative insti- 
tutions to the rebellious mountaineers of Wales. That law, he said, had 
been to an agitated nation what the twin stars celebrated by Horace 
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were to a stormy sea ; the wind had fallen; the clouds had dispersed ; 
the threatening waves had sunk to rest. JI have mentioned the commo- 
tions of Madrid and Constantinople. Why is it that the population of 
unrepresented London, though physically far more power! than the 
population of Madrid or of Constantinople, has been far more peace- 
able? Why have we never seen the inhabitants of the metropolis 
besiege St James’s, or force their way riotously into this House ? Why, 
but because they have other means of giving vent to their feelings, 
because they enjoy the liberty of unlicensed printing, and the liberty of 
holding public meetings. Just as the people of unrepresented London 
are more orderly than the people of Constantinople and Madrid, so will 
the people of represented London be more orderly than the people of 
unrepresented London. 

Surely, Sir, nothing can be more absurd than to withhold legal power 
from a portion of the community because that portion of the com- 
munity possesses natural power. Yet that is precisely what the noble 
Marquess would have us do. In all ages a chief cause of the intestine 
disorders of states has been that the natural distribution of power and the 
legal distribution of power have not corresponded with each other. This 
is no newly discovered truth. It was well known to Aristotle more than 
two thousand years ago. It is illustrated by every part of ancient and of 
modern history, and eminently by the history of England during the last 
few months. Our country has been in serious danger; and why? 
Because a representative system, framed to suit the England of the 
thirteenth century, did not suit the England of the nineteenth century ; 
because an old wall, the last relique of a departed city, retained the 
privileges of that city, while great towns, celebrated all over the 
world for wealth and intelligence, had no more share in the goverm- 
ment than when they were still hamlets. The object of this bill is to 
correct those monstrous disproportions, and to bring the legal order of 
society into something like harmony with the natural order. What, then, 
can be more inconsistent with the fundamental principle of the bill than 
to exclude any district from a share in the representation, for no reason 
but because that district is, and must always be, one of great importance? 
This bill was meant to reconcile and unite. Will you:frame it in such a 
manner that it must inevitably produce irritation and discord? This bill 
was meant to be final in the only rational sense of the word final. Will 
you frame it in such a way that it must inevitably be shortlived? Is it to 
be the first business of the first reformed House of Commons to pass a 
new Reform Bill? Gentlemen opposite have often predicted that the 
settlement which we are making will not be permanent; and they are 
now taking the surest way to accomplish their own prediction. I agree 
with them in disliking change merely as change. I would bear with 
many things which are indefensible in theory, nay, with some things 
which are grievous in practice, rather than venture on a change in the 
composition of Parliament. But when such a change is necessary,—and 
that such a change is now necessary is admitted by men of all parties,— 
then I hold that it ought to be full and effectual. A great crisis may be 
followed by the complete restoration of health. But no constitution will 
bear perpetual tampering. If the noble Marquess’s amendment should 
unhappily be carried, it is morally certain that the immense population 
of Finsbury, of Marylebone, of Lambeth, of the Tower Hamlets, will, 
importunately and clamorously, demand redress from the reformed 
Parliament. That Parliament, you tell us, will be much more democra- 
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tically inclined than the Parliaments of past times. If 80, how can you 
expect that it will resist the urgent demands of a million of people close 
to its door? These eight seats will be given. More than eight seats will 
be given. The whole question of Reform will be opened again ; and the 
blame will rest on those who will, by mutilating this great law in an 
essential part, cause hundreds of thousands who now regard it as a boon 
to regard it as an outrage. 

Sir, our word is pledged. Let us remember the solemn promise which 
we gave to the nation last October at a perilous conjuncture. That pro- 
mise was that we would stand firmly by the principles and leading pro- 
visions of the Reform Bill. Our sincerity is now brought to the test. 
One of the leading provisions of the bill is in danger. The question is, 
not merely whether these districts shall be represented, but whether we 
will keep the faith which we plighted to our countrymen. Let us be 
firm. Let us make no concession to those who, having in vain tried to 
throw the bill out, are now trying to fritter it away. An attempt has 
been made to induce the Irish members to vote against the government. 
It has been hinted that, perhaps, some of the seats taken from the metro- 
polis may be given to Ireland. Our Irish friends will, I doubt not, 
remember that the very persons who offer this bribe exerted themselves 
not long ago to raise a cry against the proposition to give additional 
members to Belfast, Limerick, Waterford, and Galway. The truth is 
that our enemies wish only to divide us, and care not by what means. 
One day they try to excite jealousy among the English by asserting that 
the plan of the government is too favourable to Ireland. Next day they 
try to bribe the Irish to desert us, by promising to give something to 
Ireland at the expense of England. Let us disappoint these cunning men. 
Let us, from whatever part of the United Kingdom we come, be true to 
each other and to the good cause. We have the confidence of our coun- 
try. We have justly earned it. For God’s sake let us not throw it away. 
Other occasions may arise on which honest Reformers may fairly take 
different sides. But to-night he that is not with us is against us. 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE 
6TH OF FEBRUARY 1833. 


On the twenty-ninth of january 1833, the first Parliament elected under the Reform 
Act of 1832 met at Westminster. On the fifth of February, King William the 
Fourth made a speech from the throne, in which he expressed his hope that the 
Houses would entrust him with such powers as might be necessary for maintaining 
order in Ireland and for preserving and strengthening the union between that 
country and Great Britain. An Address, assuring His Majesty of the concur- 
rence and support of the Commons, was moved by Lord Ormelie and seconded 
by Mr John Marshall. Mr O’Connell opposed the Address, and moved, as an 
amendment, that the House should resolve itself into a Committee. After a dis- 
cussion of four nights the amendment was rejected by 428 votes to 40. On thé 
second night of the debate the following Speech was made. 


Last night, Sir, I thought that it would not be necessary for me to take 
any part in the present debate: but the appeal which has this evening 
been made to me by my honourable friend the Member for Lincoln* has 
forced me to rise. I will, however, postpone the few words which I 
have to say in defence of my own consistency, till I have expressed my 
opinion on the much more important subject which is before the House. 

My honourable friend tells us that we are now called upon to make a 
choice between two modes of pacifying Ireland ; that the government 
recommends coercion; that the honourable and learned Member for 
Dublin + recommends redress ; and that it 1s our duty to try the effect of 
redress before we have recourse to coercion. The antithesis is framed 
with all the ingenuity ‘which is characteristic of my honourable friend’s 
style; but I cannot help thinking that, on this occasion, his ingenuity 
has imposed on himself, and that he has not sufficiently considered the 
meaning of the pointed phrase which he used with so much effect. Re- 
dress is no doubt a very well sounding word. What can be more reason- 
able than to ask for redress? What more unjust than to refuse redress? 
But my honourable friend will perceive, on reflection, that, though he 
and the honourable and learned Member for Dublin agree in pronouncing 
the word redress, they agree in nothing else. They utter the same 
sound ; but they attach to it two diametrically opposite meanings. The 
honourable and learned Member for Dublin means by redress simply the 
Repeal of the Union. Now, to the Repeal of the Union my honourable 
friend the Member for Lincoln is decidedly adverse. When we get at 
his real meaning, we find that he is just as unwilling as we are to give 
the redress which the honourable and learned Member for Dublin de- 
mands. Only a small minority of the House will, I hope and believe, 
vote with that honourable and learned member ; but the minority which 
thinks with him will be very much smaller. 

We have, indeed, been told by some gentlemen, who are not them- 
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selves repealers, that the question of Repeal deserves a much more 
serious consideration than it has yet received. Repeal, they say, is an 
object on which millions have, however unwisely, set their hearts ; and 
men who speak in the name of millions are not to be coughed down or 
sneered down. ‘That which a suffering nation regards, rightly or wrongly, 
as the sole cure for all its distempers, ought not to be treated with levity, 
but to be the subject of full and solemn debate. All this, Sir, is most 
true: but Iam surprised that this lecture should have been read to us 
who sit on your right. It would, I apprehend, have been with more 
propriety addressed to a different quarter. Whose fault is it that we 

ve not yet had, and that there is no prospect of our having, this full 
and solemn debate? Is it the fault of His Majesty’s Ministers? Have 
not they framed the Speech which their Royal Master delivered from 
the throne, in such a manner as to invite the grave and searching 
discussion of the question of Repeal? And has not the invitation 
been declined? Is it not fresh in our recollection that the hon- 
ourable and learned Member for Dublin spoke two hours, perhaps three 
hours,—nobody keeps accurate account of time while he speaks,—but 
two or three hours without venturing to join issue with us on this subject? 
In truth, he suffered judgment to go against him by default. We, on 
this side of the House, did our best to provoke him to the conflict. We 
called on him to maintain here those doctrines which he had proclaimed 
elsewhere with so much vehemence, and, I am sorry to be forced to add, 
with a scurrility unworthy of his parts and eloquence. Never was a 
challenge more fairly given: but it was not accepted. The great 
champion of Repeal would not lift our glove. He shrank back ; he 
skulked away; not, assuredly, from distrust of his powers, which have 
never been more vigorously exerted than in this debate, but evidently 
from distrust of his cause. I have seldom heard so able a speech as his : 
I certainly never heard a speech so evasive. From the beginning to the 
end he studiously avoided saying a single word tending to raise a discus- 
sion about that Repeal which, in other places, he constantly affirms to be 
the sole panacea for all the evils by which his country is afflicted. Nor 
is this all. Yesterday night he placed on our order-book not less than 
fourteen notices ; and of those notices not a single one had any reference 
to the Union between Great Britain and Ireland, It is therefore evident 
to me, not only that the honourable and learned gentleman is not now 
prepared to debate the question in this House, but that he has no intention 
of debating it in this House at all. He keeps it, and prudently keeps it, 
for audiences of a very different kind. I am therefore, I repeat, surprised 
to hear the Government accused of avoiding the discussion of this subject. 
Why should we avoid a battle in which the bold and skilful captain of 
the enemy evidently knows that we must be victorious ? 

One gentleman, though not a repealer, has begged us not to declare 
ourselves decidedly adverse to repeal till we have studied the petitions 
which are coming in from Ireland. Really, Sir, this is not a subject on 
which any public man ought to be now making up his mind. My mind 
is made up. My reasons are such as, I am certain, no petition from 
Ireland wi cuafute: Those reasons have long been ready to be pro- 
duced ; and, since we are accused of flinching, I will at once produce 
them. I am prepared to show that the Repeal of the Union would not 
remove the political and social evils which afflict Ireland, nay, that it 
would aggravate almost every one of those evils. 

I understand, though I do not approve, the procecdings of poor Wolfe 
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Tone and his confederates. They wished to make a complete separation 
between Great Britain and Ireland. They wished to establish a Hibernian 
republic. Their plan was a very bad one ; but, to do them justice, it was 
perfectly consistent; and an ingenious man might defend it by some 
lausible arguments. But that is not the plan of the honourable and 
earned Member for Dublin. He assures us that he wishes the connection 
between the islands to be perpetual. He is for a complete separation 
between the two Parliaments ; but he is for indissoluble union between 
the two Crowns. Nor does the honourable and learned gentleman mean, 
by an union between the Crowns, such an union as exists between the 
Crown of this kingdom and the Crown of Hanover. For I need not say 
that, though the same person is king of Great Britain and of Hanover, 
there is no more political connection between Great Britain and Hanover 
than between Great Britain and Hesse, or between Great Britain and 
Bavaria. Hanover yay be at peace with a state with which Great 
Britain is at war. Nay, Hanover may, as a member of the Germanic 
body, send a contingent of troops to cross bayonets with the King’s 
English footguards. This is not the relation in which the honourable’ 
and learned gentleman proposes that Great Britain and Ireland should 
stand to each other. His plan is, that each of the two countries 
shall have an independent legislature, but that both shall have the 
same executive government. Now, is it possible that a mind so acute 
and so well informed as his should not at once perceive that this 
a involves an absurdity, a downright contradiction. ‘Two independent 
egislatures! One executive government! T{fow can the thing be? No 
doubt, if the legislative power were quite distinct from the executive 
ower, England and Ireland might as easily have two legislatures as two 
~hancellors and two Courts of King’s Bench. But though, in books. 
written by theorists, the executive power and the legislative power may 
be treated as things quite distinct, every man acquainted with the real 
working of our constitution knows that the two powers are most closely 
connected, nay, intermingled with each other. During several genera- 
tions, the whole administration of affairs has been conducted in conformity 
with the sense of Parliament.’ About every exercise of the prerogative 
of the Crown it is the privilege of Parliament to offer advice ; and that 
advice no wise king will ever slight. It is the prerogative of the Sove- 
reign to choose his own servants ; but it is impossible for him to main- 
tain them in office unless Parliament will support them. It is the prero- 
gative of the Sovereign to treat with other princes; but it is impossible 
or him to persist in any scheme of foreign policy which is disagreeable 
to Parliament. it is the prerogative of the Sovereign to make war ; but 
he cannot raise a battalion or man a frigate without the help of Parlia- 
ment. The repealers may therefore be refuted out of their own mouths. 
They say that Great Britain and Ireland ought to have one executive | 
power. But the legislature has a most important share of the executive 
ower. Therefore, by the confession of the repealers themselves, Great 
ritain and Ireland ought to have one legislature. 

Consider for one moment in what a situation the executive government 
will be placed if you have two independent legislatures, and if those 
legislatures should differ, as all bodies which are independent of each 
other will sometimes differ. Suppose the case of a commercial treaty 
which is unpopular in England and popular in Ireland. The Irish Par- 
liament expresses its approbation of the terms, and passes a vote of thanks 
to the negotiator. We at Westminster censure the terms and impeach 
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the negotiator. Or are we to have two foreign offices, one in Downing 
Street and one in Dublin Castle? Is His Majesty to send to every court 
in Christendom two diplomatic agents, to thwart each other, and to be 
7 upon each other? It is inconceivable but that, in a very few years, 

isputes such as can be terminated only by arms must arise between 
communities so absurdly united and so absurdly disunited. All history 
confirms this reasoning. Superficial observers have fancied that they 
had found cases on the other side. But as soon as you examine those 
cases you will see either that they bear no analogy to the case with which 
we have to deal, or that they corroborate my argument. The case of 
Treland herself has been cited. Ireland, it has been said, had an inde- 
pendent legislature from 1782 to 1800: during eighteen years there were 
two coequal parliaments under one Crown ; and yet there was no colli- 
sion. Sir, the reason that there was not perpetual collision was, as we 
all know, that the Irish parliament, though nominally independent, was 
generally kept in real dependence by means of the foulest corruption that 
ever existed in any assembly. But it is not true that there was no 
collision. Before the Irish legislature had been six years independent, 
a collision did take place, a collision such as might well have pro- 
duced a civil war. In the year 1788, George the Third was incapaci- 
tated by illness from discharging his regal functions. According to 
the constitution, the duty of making provision for the discharge of 
those functions devolved on the parliaments of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Between the government of Great Britain and the govern- 
ment of Ireland there was, during the interregnum, no connection what- 
ever. The sovereign who was the common head of both governments 
had virtually ceased to exist : and the two legislatures were no more to 
each other than this House and the Chamber of Deputies at Paris. What 
followed? The Parliament of Great Britain resolved to offer the Re- 

ency to the Prince of Wales under many important restrictions. The 

arliament of Ireland made him an offer of the Regency without any re- 
strictions whatever. By the same right by which the Irish Lords and Com. 
mons made that offer, they might, if Mr Pitt’s doctrine be the constitutional 
doctrine, as I believe it to be, have made the Duke of York or the Duke 
of Leinster Regent. To this Regent they might have given all the pre- 
rogatives of the King. Suppose,—no extravagant supposition,—that 
George the Third had not recovered, that the rest of his long life had 
been passed in seclusion, Great Britain and Ireland would then have been, 
during thirty-two years, as completely separated as Great Britain and 
Spain. There would have been nothing in common between the govern- 
ments, neither executive power nor legislative power. It is plain, 'there- 
fore, that a total separation between the two islands might, in the natural 
course of things, and without the smallest violation of the constitution on 
either side, be the effect of the arrangement recommended by the honour- 
able and learned gentleman, who solemnly declares that he should consider 
such a separation as the greatest of calamities. 

No doubt, Sir, in several continental kingdoms there have been two 
legislatures, and indeed more than two legislatures, under the same 
Crown. But the explanation is simple. Those legislatures were of no 
real weight in the government. Under Louis the Fourteenth Brittany 
had its States; Burgundy had its States; and yet there was no collision 
between the States of Brittany and the States of Burgundy. But why? 
Because neither the States of Brittany nor the States of Burgundy imposed. 
any real restraint on the arbitrary power of the monarch. So, in the 
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dominions of the House of Hapsburg, there is the semblance of a legis- 
lature in Hungary and the semblance of a legislature in the Tyrol : but 
all the real power is with the Emperor. Ido not say that you cannot 
have one executive power and two mock parliaments, two parliaments 
which merely transact parish business, two parliaments which exercise no 
more influence on great affairs of state than the vestry of St Pancras or 
the vestry of Marylebone. What I do say, and what common sense 
teaches, and what all history teaches, is this, that you cannot have one 
executive power and two real parliaments, two parliaments possessing 
such powers as the parliament-of this country has possessed ever since the 
Revolution, two parliaments to the deliberate sense of which the Sove- 
reign must conform. If they differ, how can he conform to the sense of 
both? The thing is as plain as a proposition in Euclid. 

It is impossible for me to believe that considerations so obvious and so 
important should not have occurred to the honourable and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin. Doubtless they have occurred to him ; and therefore it is 
that he shrinks from arguing the question here. Nay, even when he 
harangues more credulous assemblies on the subject, he carefully avoids 
precise explanations ; and the hints which sometimes escape him are 
not easily to be reconciled with each other. On one occasion, if the 
newspapers are to be trusted, he declared that his object was to establish 
a federal union between Great Britain and Ireland. A local parliament, 
it seems, is to sitat Dublin, and to send deputies to an imperial parliament 
which is to sit at Westminster. The honourable and learned gentleman 
thinks, I suppose, that in this way he evades the difficulties which I have 
Seep out. But he deceives himself. If, indeed, his local legislature is to 

e subject to his imperial legislature, if his local legislature is to be merely 
what the Assembly of Antigua or Barbadoes is, or what the Irish Parlia- 
ment was before 1782, the danger of collision is no doubt removed : but 
what, on the honourable and learned gentleman’s own principles, would 
Ireland gain by such an arrangement ? If, on the other hand, his local 
legislature is to be for certain purposes independent, you have again the 
risk of collision. Suppose that a difference of opinion should arise be- 
tween the Imperial Parliament and the Irish Parliament as to the limits of 
their powers, who is to decide between them? A dispute between the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords is bad enough. Yet in that 
vase, the Sovereign can, by a high exercise of his prerogative, produce 
harmony. He can send us back to our constituents ; and, if that expe- 
dient fails, he can create more lords. When, in 1705, the dispute 
between the Houses about the Aylesbury men ran high, Queen Anne 
restored concord by dismissing the Parliament. Seven years later she 
put an end to another conflict between the Houses by making twelve 

eers in one day. But who is to arbitrate between two representative 
bodies chosen by different constituent bodies? Look at what is now 
passing in America. Of all federal constitutions that of the United States 
is the best. It was framed by a convention which contained many wise 
and experienced men, and over which Washington presided. Yet there 
is a debateable ground on the frontier which separates the functions of 
Congress from those of the state legislatures. A dispute as to the exact 
boundary has lately arisen. Neither party seems disposed to yield : and, 
if both persist, there can be no umpire but the sword. 

For my part, Sir, I have no hesitation in saying that I should very greatly 
prefer the total separation which the honourable and learned gentleman 
professes to consider as a calamity, to the partial separation which he has 
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taught his countrymen to regard as a blessing. If, on a fair trial, it be 
found that Great Britain and Ireland cannot exist happily together as 
parts of one empijre, in God’s name let them separate. I wish to see 
them joined as the limbs of a well formed body are joined. In sucha 
body the members assist each other; they are nourished by the same 
food : if one member suffer, all suffer with it : if one member rejoice, all 
rejoice with it. But I do not wish to see the countries united, like those 
wretched twins from Siam who were exhibited here a little while ago, by 
an unnatural ligament which made each the constant plague of the other, 
always in each other’s way, more helpless than others because they had 
twice as many hands, slower than others because they had twice as many 
legs, sympathising with each other only in evil, not feeling each other’s 
pleasures, not supported by each other’s aliments, but tormented by each 
other's infirmities, and certain to perish miserably by each other’s dissolu- 
tion. 

Ireland has undoubtedly just causes of complaint. We heard those 
causes recapitulated last night by the honourable and leamed Member, 
who tells us that he represents not Dublin alone, but Ireland, and that 
he stands between his country and civil war. I donot deny that most of the 
grievances which he recounted exist, that they are serious, and that they 
ought to be remedied as far as it is in the power of legislation to remedy 
them. What I do deny is that they were caused by the Union, and that , 
the Repeal of the Union would remove them. [I listened attentively 
while the honourable and learned gentleman went through that long and 
melancholy list : and I am confident that he did not mention a single evil 
which was not a subject of bitter complaint while Ireland had a domestic 
parliament, Is it fair, is it reasonable in the honourable gentleman to 
impute to the Union evils which, as he knows better than any other man 
in this house, existed long before the Union? ost hoc: ergo, propter hoc 
is not always sound reasoning. But ante hoc: ergo, non propter hoc is 
unanswerable. The old rustic who told Sir Thomas More that Tenterden 
steeple was the cause of Godwin sands reasoned much better than the 
honourable and learned gentleman. For it was not till after Tenterden 
steeple was built that the frightful wrecks on the Godwin sands were heard 
of. But the honourable and learned gentleman would make Godwin sands 
the cause of Tenterden steeple. Some of the Irish grievances which he 
ascribes fo the Union are not only older than the Union, but are not pecu- 
liarly Irish. Theyarecommonto England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and it was 
in orderto get ridof them that we, for the common benefit of England, Scot- 
land,and Ireland, passed the Reform Bill last year. Other grievances which 
the honourable and learned gentleman mentioned are doubtless local ; but 
is there to be a local legislature wherever there is a local grievance? 
Wales has had local grievances. We all remember the complaints which 
were made a few years ago about the Welsh judicial system; but did 
anybody therefore propose that Wales should have a distinct parliament ? 
Cornwall has some local grievances ; but does anybody propose that 
Cornwall shall have its own Holise of Lords and its own Flouse of 
Commons? Leeds has local grievances. The majority of my constitu- 
ents distrust and dislike the municipal government to which they are 
subject ; they therefore call loudly on us for corporation reform: but 
they do not ask us for a separate legislature. Of this I am quite sure, 
that every argument which has been urged for the purpose of showing 
that Great Britain and Ireland ought to have two distinct parliaments may 
be urged with far greater force for the purpose of showing that the north 
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of Ireland and the south of Ireland ought to have two distinct parlia- 
ments, The House of Commons of the United Kingdom, it has been 
said, is chiefly elected by Protestants, and therefore cannot be trusted to 
legislate for Catholic Ireland. If this be so, how can an Irish House of 
Commons, chiefly elected by Catholics, be trusted to legislate for Protest- 
ant Ulster? It is perfectly notorious that theological antipathies are 
stronger in Ireland than here. I appeal to the honourable and learned 
gentleman himself. He has often declared that it is impossible for a 
Roman Catholic, whether prosecutor or culprit, to obtain justice from a 
jury of Orangemen, It is indeed certain that, in blood, religion, 
language, habits, character, the population of some of the northern 
counties of Ireland has much more in common with the population of 
England and Scotland than with the population of Munster and Con- 
naught. I defy the honourable and learned Member, therefore, to find a 
reason for having a parliament at Dublin which will not be just as good 
a reason for having another parliament at Londonderry. 

Sir, in showing, as I think I have shown, the absurdity of this cry for 
Repeal, I have in a great measure vindicated myself from the charge of 
inconsistency which has been brought against me by my honourable friend 
the Member for Lincoln, It is very easy to bring a volume of Hansard 
to the House, to read a few sentences of a speech made in very different 
circumstances, and to say, “ Last year you were for pacifying England by 
concession : this year you are for pacifying Ireland by coercion. How 
can you vindicate your consistency?” Surely my honourable friend can- 
not but know that nothing is easier than to write a theme for severity, for 
clemency, for order, for liberty, for a contemplative life, for an active life, . 
and soon. It was a common exercise in the ancient schools of rhetoric to 
take an abstract question, and to harangue first on one side and then on 
the other. The question, Ought popular discontents to be quieted by 
concession or coercion ? would have heen a very good subject for oratory 
of this kind. There is no lack of commonplaces on either side. But 
when we come to the real business of life, the value of these common- 
places depends entirely on the particular circumstances of the case which 
we are discussing. Nothing is easier than to write a treatise proving that 
it is lawful to resist extreme tyranny. Nothing is easier than to write a” 
treatise setting forth the wickedness of wantonly bringing on a great 
society the miseries inseparable from revolution, the bloodshed, the 
spoliation, the anarchy. Both treatises may contain much that is true ; 
but neither will enable us to decide whether a particular insurrection is or 
is not justifiable without a close examination of the facts. There is surely 
no inconsistency in speaking with respect of the memory of Lord Russell 
and with horror of the crime of Thistlewood ; and, in my opinion, the 
conduct of Russell and the conduct of Thistlewood did not differ more 
widely than the cry for Parliamentary Reform and the cry for the 
Repeal of the Union. The Reform Bill I believe to be a blessing to the 
nation. Repeal I know to be a mere delusion. I know it to be imprac- 
ticable : and I know that, if it were practicable, it would be pernicious 
to every part of the empire, and utterly ruinous to Ireland. Is it not 
then absurd to say that, because I wished last year to quiet the English 
people by giving them that which was beneficial to them, I am therefore 
bound in consistency to quiet the Irish people this year by giving them 
that which will be fatal to them? TI utterly deny, too, that, in consent- 
ing to arm the government with extraordinary powers for the purpose of 
repressing disturbances in Ireland, I am guilty of the smallest inconsist- 
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ency. On what occasion did I ever refuse to support any government in 
repressing disturbances? It is perfectly true that, in the debates on the 
Reform Bill, I imputed the tumults and outrages of 1830 to misrule. But 
did I ever say that those tumults and outrages ought to be tolerated? I 
did attribute the Kentish riots, the Hampshire riots, the burning of corn 
stacks, the destruction of threshing machines, to the obstinacy with which 
the Ministers of the Crown had refused to listen to the demands of the 
people. But did I ever say that the rioters ought not to be imprisoned, 
that the incendiaries ought not tobe hanged? Idid ascribe the disorders 
of Nottingham and the fearful sacking of Bristol to the unwise rejection 
of the Reform Bill by the Lords. But did I ever say that such excesses 
as were committed at Nottingham and Bristol ought not to be put down, 
if necessary, by the sword ? 

I would act towards Ireland on the same principles on which I acted 
towards England. In Ireland, as in England, I would remove every just 
cause of complaint ; and in Ireland, as in England, I would support the 
Government in preserving the public peace. What is there inconsistent 
in this? My honourable friend seems to think that no person who be- 
lieves that disturbances have been caused by maladministration can con- 
sistently lend his help to put down those disturbances. If that be so, the 
honourable and learned Member for Dublin is quite as inconsistent as I 
am ; indeed, much more so ; for he thinks very much worse of the Gov- 
ernment than I do; and yet he declares himself willing to assist the 
Government in quelling the tumults which, as he assures us, its own mis- 
conduct is likely to produce. He told us yesterday that our harsh policy 
might perhaps goad the unthinking populace of Ireland into insurrection ; 
and he added that, if there should be an insurrection, he should, while 
execrating us as the authors of all the mischief, be found in our ranks, and 
should be ready to support us in everything that might be necessary for 
the restoration of order. As to this patt of the subject, there is no differ- 
ence in principle between the honourable and learned gentleman and 
myself. In his opinion, it is probable that a time may soon come when 
vigorous coercion may be necessary, and when it may be the duty of every 
friend of Ireland to co-operate in the work of coercion. In my opinion, 
that time has already come. The grievances of Ireland are doubtless great, 
so great that I never would have connected myself with a Government 
which I did not believe to be intent on redressing those grievances. But am 
I, because the grievances of Ireland are great, and ought to be redressed, 
to abstain from redressing the worst grievance of all? Am I to look on 

uietly while the laws are insulted by a furious rabble, while houses are plun- 
ded and burned, while my peaceable fellow-subjects are butchered ? 
The distribution of Church property, you tell us, is unjust. Perhaps I 
agree with you. But what then? ‘To what purpose is it to talk about 
the distribution of Church property, while no property is secure? Then 
you try to deter us from putting down robbery, arson, and murder, by 
telling us that if we resort to coercion we shall raise a civil war. We are 
past that fear. NRecollect that, in one county alone, there have been 
within a few weeks sixty murders or assaults with intent to murder and 
six hundred burglaries. Since we parted last summer the slaughter in 
Ireland has exceeded the slaughter of a pitched battle: the destruction 
of property has been as great as would have been caused by the storming 
of three or four towns. Civil war, indeed! I would rather live in the 
midst of any civil war that we have had in England during the last two 
‘ hundred years than in some parts of Ireland at the present moment. 
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Rather, much rather, would I have lived on the line of march of the 
Pretender’s army in 1745 than in Tipperary now. It is idle to threaten us 
with civil war; for we have it already ; and it is because we are resolved 
to put an end to it that we are called base, and brutal, and bloody. Sach 
are the epithets which the honourable and learned Member for Dublin 
thinks it becoming to pour forth against the party to which he owes every 
political privilege that he enjoys. He need not fear that any member of 
that party will be provoked into a conflict of scurrility. Use makes even 
sensitive minds callous to invective: and, copious as his vocabulary is, 
he will not easily find in it any foul name which has not been many times 
applied to those who sit around me, on account of the zea] and steadiness 
with which they supported the emancipation of the Roman Catholics. 
His reproaches are not more stinging than the reproaches which, in times 
not very remote, we endured unflinchingly in his cause. J can assure him 
that men who faced the cry of No Popery are not likely to be scared 
by the cry of Repeal. The time will come when history will do justice 
to the Whigs of England, and will faithfully relate how much they did 
and suffered for Ireland ; how, for the sake of Ireland, they quitted office 
in 1807; how, for the sake of Ireland, they remained out of office more 
than twenty years, braving the frowns of the Court, braving the hisses of 
the multitude, renouncing power, and patronage, and salaries, and peerages, 
and garters, and yet not obtaining in return even qa little fleeting popularity. 
I see on the benches near me men who might, by uttering one word 
against Catholic Emancipation, nay, by merely abstaining from uttering 
a word in favour of Catholic mancipation, have been returned to this 
House without difficulty or expense, and who, rather than wrong their 
Irish fellow-subjects, were content to relinquish all the objects of their 
honourable ambition, and to retire into private life with conscience and 
fame untarnished. As to one eminent person, who seems to be regarded 
with especial malevolence by those who ought never to mention his name 
without reverence and gratitude, I will say only this: that the loudest 
clamour which the honourable and learned gentleman can excite against 
Lord Grey will be trifling when compared with the clamour which Lord 
Grey withstood in order to place the honourable and learned gentleman 
where he now sits. Though a young member of the Whig party, I will 
venture to speak in the name of the whole body. [I tell the honourable 
and learned gentleman, that the same spirit which sustained us in a just 
contest for him will sustain us in an equally just contest against him. 
Calumny, abuse, royal displeasure, popular fury, exclusion from office, 
exclusion from Parliament, we were ready to endure them all, rather than 
that he should be less than a British subject. We never will suffer him 
to be more. 

I stand here, Sir, for the first time as the representative of a new 
constituent body, one of the largest, most prosperous, and most enlightened 
towns in the kingdom. The electors of Leeds, believing that at this time 
the service of the people is not incompatible with the service of the Crown, 
have sentwme to this House charged, in the language of His Majesty’s 
writ, to do and consent, in their name and in their behalf, to such things 
as shall be proposed in the great Council of the nation. In the name, 
then, and on the behalf of my constituents, 1 give my full assent to that 
part of the Address wherein the House declares its resolution to maintain 
inviolate, by the help of God, the connection between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and to intrust to the Sovereign such powers as shall be necessary 
to secure property, to restore order, and to preserve the integrity of the 
empire. é 
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A SPEECH 
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Y DELIVERED IN A COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE House or COMMONS 


ee 


ON THE 17TH OF APRIL, 1833. 


On the seventeenth of April, 1833, the House of Commons resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the civil disabilities of the Jews. Mr Warburton took the 
chair. Mr Robert Grant moved the following resolution :— 

‘¢ That it is the opinion of this Committee that it is expedient to remove all civil 
disabilities at present existing with respect to His Majesty’s subjects professing 
the Jewish religion, with the like exceptions as are provided with respect to His 
Majesty’s subjects professing the Roman Catholic religion.” 

The resolution passed without a division, after a warm debate, in the course of 
which the following Speech was made. 


MR WARBURTON,—I recollect, and my honourable friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford will recollect, that when this subject was dis- 
cussed three years ago, it was remarked, by one whom we both loved and 
whom we both regret, that the strength of the case of the Jews was a serious 
inconvenience to their advocate, for that it was hardly possible to make a 
speech for them without wearying the audience by repeating truths which 
were universally admitted. If Sir James Mackintosh felt this difficulty when 
the question was first brought forward in this House, I may well despair 
of being able now to offer any arguments which have a pretence to novelty. 
My honourable friend, the Member for the University of Oxford, began 
his speech by declaring that he had no intention of calling in question the 
principles of religious liberty. He utterly disclaims persecution, that is 
to say, persecution as defined by himself. It would, in his opinion, be 
persecution to hang a Jew, or to flay him, or to draw his teeth, or to im- 
cee him, or to fine him; for every man who conducts himself peaceably 
as a right to his life and his limbs, to his personal liberty and his pro- 
perty. But it is not persecution, says my honourable friend, to exclude any 
individual or any class from office ; for -nobody has a right to office: in 
every country official appointments must be subject to such regulations as 
the supreme authority may choose to make ; nor can any such regulations 
be reasonably complained of by any member of the society as unjust. He 
who obtains an office obtains it, not as matter of right, but as matter of 
favour. He who does not obtain an office is not wronged ; he is only in 
that situation in which the vast majority of every community must neces- 
sarily be. There are in the United Kingdom five and twenty million 
Christians without places ; and, if they do not complain, why should five 
and twenty thousand Jews complain of being in the same case? In this 
way my honourable friend has convinced himself that, as it would be most 
absurd in him and me to say that we are wronged because we are not 
Secretaries of State, so it is most absurd in the Jews to say that they are 
wronged, because they are, as a people, excluded from public employment. 
Now, surely my honourable friend cannot have considered to what con- 
clusions his reasoning leads. Those conclusions are so monstrous that he 
would, I am certain, shrink from them. Does he really mean that it 
would not be wrong in the legislature to enact that no man should be a 
judge unless he weighed twelve stone, or that no man should sit in parlia- 
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ment unless he were six feet high? We are about to bring in a bill for 
the government of India. Suppose that we were to insert in that bill a 
clause providing that no graduate of the University of Oxford should be 
Governor General or Governor of any Presidency, would not my honour- 

"able friend cry out against such a clause as most unjust to the learned 
body which he represents? And would he think himself sufficiently an- 
swered by being told, in his own words, that the appointment to office is 
a mere matter of favour, and that to exclude an individual or a class from 
office is no injury? Surely, on consideration, he must admit that official 
appointments ought not to be subject to regulations purely arbitrary, to 
regulations for which no reason can be given but mere caprice, and that 
those who would exclude any class from public employment are bound to 
show some special reason for the exclusion. 

My honourable friend has appealed to us as Christians. * Let me then 
ask him how he understands that great comgnandment which comprises 
the law and the prophets. Can we be said to do unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us if we wantonly inflict on them even the 
smallest pain? As Christians, surely we are bound to consider, first, 
whether, by excluding the Jews from all public trust, we give them 
pain ; and, secondly, whether it be necessary to give them that pain in 
order to avert some greater evil. That’ by excluding them from public 
trust we inflict pain on them my honourable friend will not dispute. As 
a Christian, therefore, he is bound to relieve them from that pain, unless 
he can show, what I am sure he has not yet shown, that it is necessary to 
the general good that they should continue to suffer. 

But where, he says, are you to stop, if once you admit into the House 
of Commons people who deny the authority of the Gospels? Will you 
let ina Mussulman? Will you let ina Parsee? Will you let in a Hin- 
doo, who worships a lump of stone with seven heads? I willanswer my 
honourable friend’s question by anpther. Where does he mean to stop? 
Is he ready to roast unbelievers at slow fires? If not, let him tell us why: 
and I will engage to prove that his reason is just as decisive against the 
intolerance which he thinks a duty, as against the intolerance which 
he thinks a crime. Once admit that we are bound to inflict pain 
on a man because he is not of our religion; and where are you to 
stop? Why stop at the point fixed by my honourable friend rather than 
at the point fixed by the honourable Member for Oldham,* who would 
make the Jews incapable of holding land? And why stop at the point 
fixed by the jhoneurebls Member for Oldham rather than at the point which 
would have been fixed by a Spanish Inquisitor of the sixteenth century ? 
When once you enter on a course of persecution, I defy you to find any 
reason for making a halt till you have reached theextreme point. When my 
honourable friend tells us that he will allow the Jews to possess property 
to any amount, but that he will not allow them to possess the smallest 
poe power, he holds contradictory language. Property is power. The 

onourable Member for Oldham reasons better than my honourable friend. 
The honourable Member for Oldham sees very clearly that it is impos- 
sible to deprive a man of political power if you suffer him to be the pro- 
prietor of half a county, and therefore very consistently proposes to con- 
fiscate the landed estates of the Jews. But even the honourable Member 
for Oldham does not go far enough. He has not proposed to confis- 
cate the personal property of the Jews. Yet it is perfectly certain that any 
Jew who has a million may easily make himself very important in the 
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State. By such steps we pass from official power to latded property, 
arid from landed property to personal property, and from property 
to liberty, and from liberty to life. In truth, those persecutors who usé 
_ the rack and the stake have much to say for themselves. They are con- 
vinced that their end is good ; and it must be admitted that they employ 
théans which are not unlikely to attain the end. Religious dissent has 
repeatedly been put down by sanguinary persecution. In that way the 
Albigenses were put down. In that way Protestantism was suppressed 
in Spain and Italy, so that it has never since reared its head. But I defy 
any body to produce an instance in which disabilities such as we are now 
considering have produced any other effect than that of making the sufferers 
angry and obstinate. My honourable friend should either persecute to some 
urpose, or not persecute at all. He dislikes the word persecution I 
baw He will not admit that the Jews are persecuted. And yet Iam 
confident that he would mather be sertt to the King’s Bench Prison for 
three months, or be fined a hundred pounds, than be subject to the dis- 
abilities under which the Jews lie. How can he then say that to impose 
such disabilities is not persecution, and that to fine and imprison is per- 
secution? All his reasoning consists in drawing arbitrary fines. What 
he does not wish to inflict he calls persecution. What he does wish to 
inflict he will not call persecution. What he takes from the Jews he 
calls political power. hat he is too good-natured to take from the 
Jews he will not call political power. ‘The Jew must not sit in Parlia- 
thent : but he may be the proprietor of all the ten pound houses in a 
borough. He may have more fifty pound tenants than any peer in the 
kingdom. He may give the voters treats to please their palates, and 
hire bands of gipsies to break their heads, as if he were a Christian and 
a Marquess. All the rest of this system is of a piece. The Jew may be 
a juryman, but not a judge. He may decide issues of fact, but not issues 
of law. He may give a hundred thousand pounds damages; but he may 
not in the most trivial case grant a new trial. He may rule the money 
market : he may influence the exchanges: he may be summoned to con- 
gresses of Emperors and Kings. Great potentates, instead of negotiating 
a loan with him by tying him in a chair and pong out his grinders, may 
treat with him as with a great potentate, and may postpone the declaring 
of war or the signing of a treaty till they have conferred with him. All 
this is as it should be: but he must not bea Privy Councillor. He must 
not be called Right Honourable, for that is political power. And who 
is it that we are trying to cheat in this way? Even Omniscience. Yes, 
Sir; we have been gravely told that the Jews are under the divine dis- 
leasure, and that if we give them political power God will visit us in 
judgment. Do we then think that God cannot distinguish between sub- 
stance and form? Does not He know that, while we withhold from the 
Jews the semblance and name of political power, we suffer them to pos- 
sess the substance? The plain truth is that my honourable friend is drawn 
in one direction by his opinions, and in a directly opposite direction by 
his excellent heart. He halts between two opinions. Ie tries to make a 
compromise between principles which admit of no compromise. He 
s a certain way in intolerance. Then he stops, without being able to 
give a reason for stopping. But I know the reason. It is his humanity. 
ose who formerly dragged the Jew at a horse’s tail, ahd singed his 
beard with blazing furzebushes, were much worse mén than my honour- 

able frietid ; but they were more consistent than he. 
It has been said that it would be monstrous to see a Jew judge try a 
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man for blasphemy. In my opinion it is monstrous to see any judge try 
aman for blasphemy under the present law. But, if the law on that 
subject were in a sound state, I do not see why a conscientious Jew might 
not ttya blasphemer. Every man, I think, ought to be at liberty to discuss 
the evidences of religion ; but no man ought to be at liberty to force on 
the unwilling ears and eyes of others sounds and sights which must cause 
annoyance and irritation. The distinction is clear. I think it wrong to 
punish a man for selling Paine’s Age of Reason in a back-shop to those 
who choose to buy, or for delivering a Deistical lecture in a private room 
to those who choose to listen. But if a man exhibits at a window in the 
Strand a hideous caricature of that which is an object of awe and adora- 
tion to nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand of the people 
who pass up and down that great thoroughfare; if a man in a place of 
public resort applies opprobrious epithets to names held in reverence b 
all Christians ; such a man ought, in my opinion, to be severely punished, 
not for differing from us in opinion, but for committing a nuisance which 
gives us pain and disgust. He is no more entitled to outrage our feelings 
by obtruding his impiety on us, and to say that he is exercising his right of 
discussion, than to establish a yard for butchering horses close to our houses, 
and to say that he is exercising his right of property, or to run naked up’ 
and down the public streets, and to say that he is exercising his right of 
locomotion. e has a right of discussion, no doubt, as he has a right of 
property and a right of locomotion. But he must use all his rights so as 
not to infringe the rights of others, 

These, Sir, are the principles on which I would frame the law of 
blasphemy ; and if the law were so framed, I am at a loss to understand 
why a Jew might not enforce it as well asa Christian. I am not a Ro- 
man Catholic ; but if I were a judge at Malta, I should have no scruple 
about punishing a bigoted Protestant who should burn the Pope in effigy 
before the eyes of thousands of Roman Catholics. Iam not a Mussulman; 
but if I were a judge in India, I should have no scruple about punishing a 
Christian who should pollute 2 mosque. Why, then, should I doubt that 
a Jew, raised by his ability, learning, and integrity to the judicial bench, 
would deal properly with any person who, in a Christian country, should 
insult the Christian religion? | 

But, says my honourable friend, it has been prophesied that the Jews 
are to be wanderers on the face of the earth, and that they are not to 
mix on terms of equality with the people of the countries in which they 
sojourn. Now, Sir, I am confident that I can demonstrate that this is 
not the sense of any prophecy which is part of Holy Writ. For it is an 
undoubted fact that, in the United States of America, Jewish citizens do 
possess all the privileges possessed by Christian citizens. Therefore, if 
the prophecies mean that the Jews never shall, during their wanderings, 
be admitted by other nations to equal participation of political rights, 
the prophecies are false. But the prophecies are certainly not false. 
Therefore their meaning cannot be that which is attributed to them by my 
honourable friend. ' 

Another objection which has been made to this motion is that the 

ews look forward to the coming of a great deliverer, to their return to 
alestine, to the rebuilding of their Temple, to the revival of their ancient 
worship, and that therefore they will always consider England, not their 
country, but merely as their place of exile. But, surely, Sir, it would be 
the grossest ignorance of human nature to imagine that the anticipation 
of an event which is to happen at some time altogether indefinite, of an 
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event which has been vainly expected during many centuries, of an event. 
which even those who confidently expect that it will perpen do not con- 
fidently expect that they or their children or their ‘grande ildren will see, 
can ever occupy the minds of men to such a degree as to make them. 
regardless of what is near and present and certain. Indeed Christians, 
as well as Jews, believe that the existing order of things will come to an 
end. Many Christians believe that Jesus will visibly reign on earth dur- 
ing a thousand years. Expositors of prophecy have gone so far as to fix 
the year when the Millennial period is to commence. The prevailing 
opinion is, I think, in favour of | the year 1866 ; but, according to some 
commentators, the time is close at hand. Are we to exclude all millen- 
narians from Parliament and office, on the ground that they are impa- 
tiently looking forward to the miraculous monarchy which is to supersede 
the present dynasty and the present constitution of England, and that 
therefore they cannot be heartily loyal to King William ? 

In one important point, Sir, my honourable friend, the Member for 
the University of Oxford, must acknowledge that the Jewish religion is of 
all erroneous religions the least mischievous. There is not the slightest 
chance that the Jewish religion will spread. The Jew does not wish to 
make proselytes. He may be said to reject them. He thinks it almost 
culpable in one who does not belong to his race to presume to belong 
to his religion. It is therefore not strange that a conversion from 
Christianity to Judaism should be a rarer occurrence than a total 
eclipse of the sun. There was one distinguished convert in the last cen- 
tury, Lord George Gordon; and the history of his conversion deserves 
to be remembered. For if ever there was a proselyte of whom a prosely- 
tising sect would have been proud, it was Lord George ; not only because 
he was a man of high birth and rank ; not only because he had been a 
member of the jepislatare: but also because he had been distinguished 
by the intolerance, nay, the ferocity, of his zeal for his own form of 
Christianity. But was he allured into the Synagogue? Was he even 
welcomed to it? No, sir; he was coldly and reluctantly permitted to 
share the reproach and suffering of the chosen people ; but he was sternly 
shut out from their privileges. He underwent the painful rite which 
their law enjoins. But when, on his deathbed, he begged hard to be 
buried among them according to their ceremonial, he was told that his 
request could not be granted. I understand that cry of ‘‘ Hear.” It 
reminds me that one of the arguments against this motion is that the 
Jews are an unsocial people, that they draw close to each other, and 
stand aloof from strangers. Really, Sir, it is amusing to compare the 
manner in which the question of Catholic emancipation was argued for- 
merly by some gentlemen with the manner in which the question of Jew 
emancipation is argued by the same gentlemen now. When the ques- 
tion was about Catholic emancipation, the cry was, ‘‘ See how restless, 
how versatile, how encroaching, how insinuating, is the spirit of the 
Church of Rome. See how her priests compass earth and sea to make 
one proselyte, how indefatigably they toil, how attentively they study the 
weak and strong parts of every character, how skilfully they employ 
literature, arts, sciences, as engines for the propagation of their faith. 
You find them in every region and under every disguise, collating manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian, fixing telescopes in the observatory of Pekin, 
teaching the use of the plough and the spinning-wheel to the savages of 
Paraguay. Will you give power to the members of a Church so busy, 
SO aggressive, So insatiable?” Well, now the question is about people 
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who never try to seduce any stranger to join them, and who do not wish 
anybody to be of their faith who is not also of their blood. And now 
‘you exclaim, ‘‘ Will you give power to the members of a sect which 
xemains sullenly apart from other sects, which does not invite, nay, which 
hardly even admits neophytes?” The truth is, that bigotry will never 
‘want a pretence. Whatever the sect be which it is proposed to tolerate, 
the peculiarities of that sect will, for the time, be pronounced by intole- 
rant men to be the most odious and dangerous that can be conceived. 
As to the Jews, that they are unsocial as respects religion is true ; and so 
much the better: for, surely, as Christians, we cannot wish that they 
should bestir themselves to pervert us from our own faith. But that the 
Jews would be unsocial members of the civil community, if the civil com- 
munity did its duty by them, has never been proved. My right honour- 
able friend who made the motion which we are discussing has produced, 
a great body of evidence to show that they have been grossly misrepre- 
sented ; and that evidence has not been refuted by my honourable friend 
the Member for the University of Oxford. But what if it were true that 
the Jews are unsocial? What if it were true that they do not regard 
England as their country? Would not the treatment which they have 
undergone explain and excuse their antipathy to the society in which 
they live? Has not similar antipathy often been felt by persecuted 
Christians to the society which persecuted them? While the bloody code 
of Elizabeth was enforced against the English Roman Catholics, what 
was the patriotism of Roman Catholics? Oliver Cromwell said that in 
his time they were Espaniolised. Ata later period it might have been 
said that they were Gallicised. It was the same with the Calvinists. 
What more deadly enemies had France in the days of Louis the Four- 
teenth than the persecuted Huguenots? But would any rational man 
infer from these facts that either the Roman Catholic as such, or the Cal- 
vinist as such, is incapable of loving the land of his birth? If England 
were now invaded by Roman Catholics, how many English Roman 
Catholics would go over to the invader? If France were now attacked 
by a Protestant enemy, how many French Protestants would lend him 
help? Why not try what effect would be produced on the Jews by that 
tolerant policy which has made the English Roman Catholic a good 
Englishman, and the French Calvinist a good Frenchman? 

Another charge has been brought against the Jews, not by my honour- 
able friend the Member for the University of Oxford—he has too much 
learning and too much good feeling to make such a charge—but by the 
honourable Member for Oldham, who has, I am sorry to see, quitted his 
place. The honourable Member for Oldham tells us that the Jews are 
naturally a mean race, a sordid race, a money-getting race ; that they are 
averse to all honourable callings ; that they neither sow nor reap ; that 
they have neither flocks nor herds; that usury is the only pursuit for 
which they are fit; that they are destitute of all elevated and amiable 
sentiments. Such, Sir, has in every age been the reasoning of bigots. 
They never fail to plead in justification of persecution the vices which 
persecution has engendered. England has been to the Jews less than half 
a country ; and we revile them because they do not feel for England more 
than a half patriotism. We treat them as slaves, and wonder that they 
do not regard us as brethren. We drive them to mean occupations, and 
then reproach them for not embracing honourable professions, We long 
forbade them to possess land ; and we complain that they chiefly occupy 
themselves in trade. We shut them out from all the paths of ambition ; 
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and then we despise them for taking refuge in avarice, During many 
ages we have, in all our dealings with them, abused our immense superi- 
ority of force ; and then we are disgusted because they have recourse to 
that cunning which is the natural and universal defence of the weak 

inst the violence of the strong. But were they always a mere money- 
changing, money-getting, money-hoarding race? Nobody knows better 
than my honourable friend the Member for the University of Oxford that 
there is nothing in their national character which unfits them for the 
highest duties of citizens. He knows that, in the infancy of civilisation, 
when our island was as savage as New Guinea, when letters and arts 
were still unknown to Athens, when scarcely a thatched hut stood on 
what was afterwards the site of Rome, this contemned people had their 
fenced cities and cedar palaces, their splendid Temple, their fleets of 
merchant ships, their schools of sacred learning, their great statesmen and 
soldiers, their natural philosophers, their historians and their poets. 
What nation ever contended more manfully against overwhelming odds 
for its independence and religion? What nation ever, in its last agonies, 
gave such signal proofs of what may be accomplished by a brave de- 
spair? And if, in the course of many centuries, the oppressed descen- 
dants of warriors and sages have degenerated from the qualities of their 
fathers, if, while excluded from the blessings of law, and bowed down 
under the yoke of slavery, they have contracted some of the vices of out- 
laws and of slaves, shall we consider this as matter of reproach to them? 
Shall we not rather consider it as matter of shame and remorse to our- 
selves? Let us do justice to them. Let us open to them the door of the 
House of Commons. Let us open to them every career in which ability 
and energy can be displayed. Till we have done this, let us not presume 
to say that there is no genius among the countrymen of Isaiah, no 
heroism among the descendants of the Maccabees. 

Sir, in supporting the motion of my honourable friend, Iam, I firmly be- 
lieve, supporting the honour and the interests of the Christian religion. I 
should think that I insulted that religion if I said that it cannot stand 
unaided by intolerant laws. Without such laws it was established, and 
without such laws it may be maintained. It triumphed over the super- 
stitions of the most refined and of the most savage nations, over the grace- 
ful mythology of Greece and the bloody idolatry of the Northern forests. 
It prevailed over the power and policy of the Roman empire. It tamed 
the barbarians by whom that empire was overthrown. But all these 
victories were gained not by the help of intolerance, but in spite of the 
opposition of intolerance. The whole history of Christianity proves that 

e has little indeed to fear from persecution as a foe, but much to fear 
from persecution as anally. May she long continue to bless our country 
with her benignant influence, strong in her sublime philosophy, strong in 
her spotless morality, strong in those internal and external evidences to 
which the most powerful and comprehensive of human intellects have 
yielded assent, the last solace of those who have outlived every earthly 
hope, the last restraint of those who are raised above every earthly fear ! 
But let not us, mistaking her character and her interests, fight the battle 
of truth with the weapons of error, and endeavour to support by oppres- 
sion that religion which first taught the human race the great lesson of 
universal charity. 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE House OF COMMONS ON THE IOTH OF JULY 1833, 


On Wednesday, the tenth of July 1833, Mr Charles Grant, President of the Board of 
Control, moved that the Bill for effecting an arrangement with the India Com- 
pany, and for the better government of His Majesty’s Indian territories, should 

read a second time. The motion was carried without a division, but not with- 
out a.long debate, in the course of which the following Speech was made. 


Havin, while this bill was in preparation, enjoyed the fullest and kind. 
est confidence of my right hanourable friend, the President of the Board 
of Control, agreeing with him completely in all those views which on a 
former occasion he so luminously and eloquently pevelone, having 
shared his anxieties, and feeling that in some degree I share his respansi- 
bility, I am naturally desirous to obtain the attention of the House while 
I attempt to defend the principles of the proposed arrangement. I wish 
that I could promise to be very brief ; but the subject is so extensive that 
I will only promise to condense what I have to say as much as I can, | 

I rejoice, Sir, that I am completely dispensed, by the turn which our 
debates have taken, from the necessity of saying anything in favour of one 
part of our plan, the opening of the China trade. No voice, I believe, 
has yet been raised here in support of the monopoly. On that subject 
all public men of all parties seem to be agreed. ‘The resolution proposed 
by the Ministers has reccived the unanimous assent of both Houses, and 
the approbation of the whole kingdom. I will not, therefore, Sir, detain 
you bg vindicating what no gentleman has yet ventured to attack, but 
will proceed to call your attention to those effects which this great com- 
mercial revolution necessarily produced on the system of Indian govern- 
ment and finance. 

The China trade is to be opened. Reason requires this. Public 
opinion requires it. The Government of the Duke of Wellington felt the 
necessity as strongly as the Government of Lord Grey. No Minister, 
Whig or Tory, could have been found to propose a renewal of the 
monopoly. No parliament, reformed or unreformed, would have listened 
to such a proposition. But though the opening of the trade was a matter 
concerning which the public had long made up its mind, the political 
consequences which must necessarily follow from the opening of the trade 
seem to me to be even now little understood. The language which I 
have heard in almost every circle where the subject was discussed was 
this: ‘‘ Take away the monopoly, and leave the government of India to 
the Company :” a very short and convenient way of settling one of the 
most complicated questions that ever a legislature had to consider. The 
honourable Member for Sheffield,* though not disposed to retain the 
Company as an organ of government, has repeatedly used language which 
proves that he shares in the general misconception. The fact is that the 
abolition of the monopoly rendered it absolutely necessary to make 
a fundamental change in the constitution of that great Corporation. 
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The Company had united in itself two characters, the character of trader 
and the character of sovereign. Between the trader and the sovereign 
there was a long and complicated account, almost every item of which 
furnished matter for litigation. While the monopoly continued, indeed, 
litigation was averted. The effect of the monopoly was, to satisfy the 
claims both of commerce and of territory, at the expense ofa third party, 
the English people : to secure at once funds for the dividend of the stock- 
holder and funds for the government of the Indian Empire, by means of 
a heavy tax on the tea consumed in this country. But, when the third 
party would no longer bear this charge, all the great financial questions 
which had, at the cost of that third party, been kept in abeyance, were 
opened in an instant. The connection between the Company in its mer- 
cantile capacity, and the same Company in its political capacity, was 
dissolved. Even if the Company were permitted, as has been suggested, 
to govern India, and at the same time to trade with China, no advances 
would be made from the profits of its Chinese trade for the support of 
its Indian government. It was in consideration of the exclusive privilege 
that the Company had hitherto been required to make those advances ; 
it was by the exclusive privilege that the Company had been enabled to 
make them. When that privilege was taken away, it would be unreason- 
able in the legislature to impose such an obligation, and impossible for 
the Company to fulfil it. The whole system of loans from commerce to 
territory, and repayments from territory to commerce, must cease. Each 
party must rest altogether on its own resources. It was therefore abso- 
utely necessary to ascertain what resources each party possessed, to bring 
the long and intricate account between them to a close, and to assign to 
each a fair portion of assets and liabilities. ‘There was vast property. 
How much of that property was applicable to purposes of state? How 
much was applicable to a dividend ? There were debts to the amount of 
many millions. Which of these were the debts of the government that 
ruled at Calcutta? Which of the great mercantile house that bought tea 
at Canton? Were the creditors to look to the land revenues of India 
for their money? Or, were they entitled to put executions into the ware- 
houses behind Bishopsgate Street ? 

There were two ways of scttling these questions—adjudication and 
compromise. The difficulties of adjudication were great ; I think insuper- 
able. Whatever acuteness and diligence could do has been done. One 
person in particular, whose talents and industry peculiarly fitted him for 
such investigations, and of whom I can never think without regret, Mr 
Hyde Villiers, devoted himself to the examination with an ardour and a 
perseverance, which, I believe, shortened a life most valuable to his coun- 
try and to his friends. The assistance of the most skilful accountants has 
been called in. But the difficulties are such as no accountant, however 
skilful, could possibly remove. ‘The difficulties are not arithmetical, but 

olitical. They arise from the constitution of the Company, from the 
ong and intimate union of the commercial and imperial characters 
in one body. Suppose that the treasurer of a charity were to mix up 
the money which he receives on account of the charity with his own 
private rents and dividends, to pay the whole into his bank to his own 
rivate account, to draw it out again by cheques in exactly the same 
orm when he wanted it for his private expenses, and when he wanted 
it for the purposes of his public trust. Suppose that he were to 
continue to act thus till he was himself ignorant. whether he were in 
advance or in arrear; and suppose that many years after his death a 
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uestion were to arise whether his estate were in debt to the charity or the 
charity in debt to his estate. Such is the question which is now before 
us, with this important difference ; that the accounts of an individual could 
not be in such a state unless he had been guilty of fraud, or of that gross 
negligence which is scarcely less culpable than fraud, and that the accounts 
of the Company were brought into this state by circumstances of a very 
peculiar kind, by circumstances unparalleled in the history of the world. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the Company was a merely commercial 
body till the middle of the last century. Commerce was its chief object ; 
but in order to enable it to pursue that object, it had been, like the other 
Companies which were its rivals, like the Dutch India Company, like the 
French India Company, invested from a very early period with political 
functions. More than a hundred and twenty years ago, the Company 
was in miniature precisely what it now is. It was intrusted with the 
very highest prerogatives of sovereignty. It had its forts, and its white 
captains, and its black sepoys; it had its civil and criminal tribunals ; 
it was authorised to proclaim martial law; it sent ambassadors to the 
native governments, and concluded treaties with them ; it was Zemindar 
of several districts, and within those districts, like other Zemindars of 
the first class, it exercised the powers of a sovereign, even to the inflic- 
tion of capital punishment on the Hindoos within its jurisdiction. It is 
incorrect, therefore, to say, that the Company was at first a mere trader, 
and has since become a sovereign. It was at first a great trader and a 
petty prince. The political functions at first attracted little notice, 
ecause they were merely auxiliary to the commercial functions. By 
degrees, however, the political functions became more and more impor- 
tant. The Zemindar became a great nabob, became sovereign of all 
India; the two hundred sepoys became two hundred thousand. This 
change was gradually wrought, and was not immediately comprehended. 
It was natural that, while the political functions of the Company were 
merely auxiliary to its commerce, the political accounts should have 
been mixed up with the commercial accounts. It was equally natural 
that this mode of keeping accounts, having once been established, should 
have remained unaltered ; and the more so, as the change in the situation 
of the Company, though rapid, was not sudden. It is impossible to 
name any one day, or any one year, as the day or the year when the 
Company became a great potentate. It has been the fashion indeed to 
fixon the year 1765, the year in which the Mogul issued a commission 
authorising the Company to administer the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, as the precise date of the accession of this singular body to 
sovereignty. Iam utterly at a loss to understand why this epoch should 
be selected. Long before 1765 the Company had the reality of political 
power. Long before that year, they made a Nabob of Arcot ; they made 
and unmade Nabobs of Bengal ; they humbled the Vizier of Oude ; they 
braved the Emperor of Hindostan himself ; more than half the revenues 
of Bengal were, under one pretence or another, administered by them. 
And after the grant, the Company was not, in form and name, an in- 
dependent power. It was merely a minister of the Court of Delhi. Its 
coinage bore the name of Shah Alam. The inscription which, down to 
the time of the Marquess of Hastings, appeared on the seal of the 
Governor-General, declared that great functionary to be the slave of the 
Mogul. Even to this day we have never formally deposed the King of 
Delhi. The Company contents itself with being Mayor of the Palace, 
while the Roi Fainéant is suffered to play at being asovereign. In fact, it 
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was considered, both ps day Clive and by Warren Hastings, as a point 
of policy to leave the character of the Company thus undefined, in order 
that the English might treat the princes in whose names they governed 
as realities or nonentities, just as might be most convenient. 

Thus the transformation of the Company from a trading body, which pas- 
sessed some sovereign prerogatives for the purposes of trade, into a sove- 
reign body, the trade of which was auxiliary to its sovereignty, was effected 
by degrees and under disguise. It is not strange, therefore, that the mer- 
cantile and political transactions of this great corporation should be en- 
tangled together in inextricable complication. e commercial invest- 
ments have been purchased out of the revenues of the empire. The expenses 
of war and government have been defrayed out of the profits of the trade. 
Commerce and territory have contributed to the improvement of the same 
spot of land, to the repairs of the same building. Securities have been 
ea in precisely the same form for money which has been borrowed 

or purposes of State, and for money which has been borrowed for ae 
poses of traffic. It is easy, indeed,—and this is a circumstance which 
has, I think, misled some gentlemen,—it is easy to see what part of the 
assets of the Company appears in a commercial form, and what part 
appears in a political or territorial form. But this is not the question. 
Assets which are commercial in form may be territorial as respects the 
right of property ; assets which are territorial in form may be commercial 
as respects the right of property. A chest of tea is not necessarily com- 
mercial property ; it may have been bought out of the territorial revenue. 
A fort is not necessarily territorial property ; it may stand on ground 
which the Company bought a hundred years ago out of their commercial 
profits. Adjudication, if by adjudication be meant decision according to 
some known rule of law, was out of the question. To leave matters like 
these to be determined by the ordinary maxims of our civil jurisprudence 
would have been the height of absurdity and injustice. For example, the 
home bond debt of the Company, it is believed, was incurred partly for 
political and partly for commercial purposes. But there is no evidence 
which would enable us to assign to each branch its proper share. The 
bonds all run in the same form ; and a court of justice would, therefore, 
of course, either lay the whole burthen on the proprietors, or lay the 
whole on the territory, We have legal opinions, very respectable legal 
opinions, to the effect, that in strictness of law the territory is not re- 
sponsible, and that the commercial assets are responsible for every farthing 
of the debts which were incurred for the government and defence of 
India. But though this may be, and I believe is, law, it is, Iam sure, 
neither reason nor justice. On the other hand, it is urged by the advo- 
cates of the Company, that some valuable portions of the territory are the 
property of that body in its commercial capacity ; that Calcutta, for ex- 
ample, is the private estate of the Company ; that the Company holds 
the island of Bombay, in free and common socage, as of the Manor of 
East Greenwich. I will not pronounce any opinion on these points. I 
have considered them enough to see that there is quite difficulty enough 
in them to exercise all the ingenuity of all the lawyers in the kingdom for 
twenty years. But the fact is, Sir, that the municipal law was not made | 
for controversies of this description. The existence of such a body as this 

igantic corporation, this political monster of two natures, subject in one 

emisphere, sovereign in another, had never been contemplated by the 
legislators or judges of former ‘ages. Nothing but grotesque absurdity 
and atrocious injustice could have been the effect, if the claims and lia- 
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* bilities of such a body had been settled according to the rules of West- 
minster Hall, if the maxims of conveyancers had been applied to the titles 
by which flourishing cities and provinces are held, or Hi maxims of the 
law merchant to those promissory notes which are the securities for a 
great National Debt, raised for the purpose of exterminating the Pindar- 
rees and humbling the Burmese. 

It was, as I have said, absolutely impossible to bring the question 
between commerce and territory to a satisfactory adjudication; and 
I must add that, even if the difficulties which I have mentioned 
could have been surmounted, even if there had been reason to hope that 
a satisfactory adjudication could have been obtained, I should still 
have wished to avoid that course, I think it desirable that the Com- 
pany should continue to have a share in the government of India; and 
it would evidently have been impossible, pending a litigation between 
commerce and territory, to leave any political power to the Company. It 
would clearly have been the duty of those who were charged with the 
superintendence of India, to be the patrons of India throughout that momen- 
tous litigation, to scrutinise with the utmost severity every claim which 
might be made on the Indian revenues, and to oppose, with energy and 
perseverance, every such claim, unless its justice were manifest. the 
Company was to be engaged in a suit for many millions, in a suit which 
might last for many years, against the Indian territory, could we entrust 
the Company with the government of that territory? Could we put the 
plaintiff in the situation of prochain ami of the defendant? Could we 
appoint governors who would have an interest opposed in the most direct 
manner to the interest of the governed, whose stock would have been 
raised in value by every decision which added to the burthens of their 
subjects, and depressed by every decision which diminished those burthens? 
Tt would be absurd to suppose that they would efficiently defend our Indian 
Empire against the claims which they were themselves bringing against 
it ; and it would be equally absurd to give the government of the Indian 
Empire to those who could not be trusted to defend its interests. 

Seeing, then, that it was most difficult, if not wholly impossibie, to 
resort to adjudication between commerce and territory, seeing that, if re- 
course were had to adjudication, it would be necessary to make a com- 
plete revolution in the whole constitution of India, the Government has 
proposed a compromise. That compromise, with some modifications 
which did not in the slighest degree affect its principle, and which, while 
they gave satisfaction to the Company, will eventually Jay no additional 
burthen on the territory, has been accepted. It has, like all other com- 
promises, been loudly censured by violent partisans on both sides. It has 
been represented by some as far too favourable to the Company, and hy 
others as most unjust to the Company. Sir, I own that we cannot prove 
that either of these accusations is unfounded. It is of the very essence of 
our case that we should not be able to show that we have assigned, either 
to commerce or to territory, its precise due. For our principal reason 
for recommending a compromise was our full conviction that it was abso- 
lutely impossible to ascertain with precision what was due to commerce 
and what was due to territory. It is not strange that some people should 
accuse us of robbing the Company, and others of conferring a vast boon 
on the Company, at the expense of India : for we have proposed a middle 
course, on the very ground that there was a chance of a result much more 
favourable to the Company than our arrangement, and a chance also of 
a result much less favourable. If the questions pending between the 
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Company and India had been decided as the ardent supporters of the 
Company predicted, India would, if I calculate rightly, have paid eleven 
millions more than she will now have to pay. If those questions had been 
decided as some violent enemies of the Company predicted, that great 
‘body would have been utterly ruined. The very meaning of. compromise 
is that each party gives up Ins chance of complete success, in order to be 
secured against the chance of utter failure. And, as men of sanguine 
minds always overrate the chances in their own favour, every fair compro- 
mise is sure to be severely censured on both sides, I conceive that, in a case 
so dark and complicated as this, the compromise which we recommend is 
sufficiently vindicated, if it cannot be proved to be unfair. We are not 
bound to prove it to be fair. For it would have been unnecessary for us 
to resort to compromise at all if we had been in possession of evidence 
which would have enabled us to pronounce, with certainty, what claims 
were fair and what were unfair. It seems to me that we have acted with due 
consideration for every party. The dividend which we give to the proprie- 
tors is precisely the same dividend which they have been receiving during 
forty years, and which they have expected to receive permanently. The 
price of their stock bears at present the same proportion to the price of 
other stock which it bore four or five years ago, before the anxiety and 
excitement which the late negotiations naturally produced had begun to 
operate. As to the territory, on the other hand, it is true that, if the 
assets which are now in a commercial form should not produce a fund 
sufficient to pay the debts and dividend of the Company, the territory 
must stand to the loss and pay the difference. But in return for taking 
this risk, the territory obtains an immediate release from claims to the 
amount of many millions. I certainly do not believe that all those claims 
could have been substantiated ; but I know that very able men think 
differently. And, if only one-fourth of the sum demanded had been 
awarded to the Company, India would have lost more than the largest 
sum which, as it seems to me, she can possibly lose under the proposed 
arrangement. 

In a pecuniary point of view, therefore, I conceive that we can defend 
the measure as it affects the territory. But to the territory the pecuniary 
question is of secondary importance. If we have made a good pecuniary 
bargain for India, but a bad political bargain, if we have saved three or 
four millions to the finances of that country, and given to it, at the same 
time, pernicious institutions, we shall indeed have been practising a most 
ruinous parsimony. If, on the other hand, it shall be found that we have 
added fifty or a hundred thousand pounds a-year to the expenditure of an 
empire which yields a revenue of twenty millions, but that we have at the 
same time secured to that empire, as faras in us lies, the blessings of good 
government, we shall have no reason to be ashamed of our profusion. I 
a and believe that India will have to pay nothing. But on the most 
unfavourable supposition that can be made, she will not have to pay so 
much to the Company as she now pays annually to a single state pageant, 
to the titular Nabob of Bengal, for example, or the titular King of Delhi. 
What she pays to these nominal princes, who, while they did anything, 
did mischief, and who now do nothing, she may well consent to pay to her 
real rulers, if she receives from them, in return, efficient protection and 
good legislation. 

We come then to the great question. Is it desirable to retain the 
Company as an organ of government for India? I think that it is desir- 
able. The question is, I acknowledge, beset with difficulties, We have 
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to solve one of the hardest problems in politics, We are trying to make 
brick without straw, to bring a clean thing out of an unclean, to give @ 
good government to a people to whom we cannot give a free government. 
n this country, in any neighbouring country, it is easy to frame securities 
against oppression. In Europe, you have the materials of good govern- 
ment everywhere ready to your hands. The people are everywhere per- 
fectly competent to hold some share, not in every country an equal share, 
but some share of political power. If the question were, What is the 
best mode of securing good government in Europe? the merest smatterer 
in politics would answer, representative institutions, In India you can- 
not have representative institutions. Of all the innumerable speculators 
who have offered their suggestions on Indian politics, not a single one, as 
far as I know, howeverdemocratical his opinions may be, has ever main- 
tained the possibility of giving, at the present time, such institutions to India. 
One gentleman, extremely well acquainted with the affairs of our Eastern 
Empire, a most valuable servant of the Company, and the author of a His- 
tory of India, which, though certainly not free from faults, is, I think, on the 
whole, the greatest historical work which has appeared in our language 
since that of Gibbon, I mean Mr Mill, was examined on this point. That 
gentleman is well known to be a very bold and uncompromising politician. 
He has written strongly, far too strongly I think, in favour of pure de- 
mocracy. He has gone so far as to maintain that no nation which has not 
a representative legislature, chosen by universal suffrage, enjoys security 
against oppression. But when he was asked before the Committee of last 
ear, whether he thought representative government practicable in India, 
is answer was, ‘‘utterly out of the question.” This, then, is the state 
in which we are. We have to frame a good government for a country 
into which, by universal acknowledgment, we cannot introduce those 
institutions which all our habits, which all the reasonings of European 
 saarpeed aa which all the history of our own part of the world would 
ead us to consider as the one great security for good government. We 
have to engraft on despotism those blessings which are the natural fruits 
of liberty. In these circumstances, Sir, it behoves us to be cautious, even 
to the verge of timidity. The light of political science and of history are 
withdrawn : we are walking in darkness : we do not distinctly see whither 
we are going. It is the wisdom of a man, so situated, to feel his way, 
and not to plant his foot till he is well assured that the ground before him 
is firm. 

Some things, however, in the midst of this obscurity, I can see with 
clearness. I can see, for example, that it is desirable that the authority 
exercised in this country over the Indian government should be divided 
between two bodies, between a minister or a board appointed by the 
Crown, and some other body independent of the Crown. If India is to 
be a dependency of England, to be at war with our enemies, to be at 
peace with our allies, to be protected by the English navy from maritime 
aggression, to have a portion of the English army mixed with its sepoys, 
it plainly follows that the King, to whom the Constitution gives the 
direction of foreign affairs, and the command of the military and naval 
forces, ought to have a share in the direction of the Indian government. 
Yet, on the other hand, that a revenue of twenty millions a year, an army 
of two hundred thousand men, a civil service abounding with lucrative 
situations, should be left to the disposal of the Crown without any check 
whatever, is what no minister, I conceive, would venture to propose. 
This House is indeed the check provided by the Constitution on the abuse 
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‘of the royal prerogative. But that this House is, or is likely ever to be, 
an efficient check on abuses practised in India, I altogether deny. We 
have, as I believe we all feel, quite business enough. If we were to 
undertake the task of looking into Indian affairs as we look into British 
affairs, if we weré to have Indian budgets and Indian estimates, if we 
" «were to go irito the Indian currency question and the Indian Bank Charter, 
if to our disputes about Belgium and Holland, Don Pedro and Don 
Miguel, were to be added disputes about the debts of the Guicowar and 
the disorders of Mysore, the ex-king of the Afghans and the Maharajah 
Runjeet Sing ; if we were to have one night occupied by the embezzlements 
of the Bernares mint, and another by the panic in the Calcutta money 
market; if the questions of Suttee or no Suttee, Pilgrim tax or mo 
Pilgrim tax, Ryotwary or Zemindary, half Batta or whole Batta, were to 
be debated at the same length at which we have debated Church reform 
and the assessed taxes, twenty-four hours a day and three hundred and 
sixty-five days a year would be too short a time for the discharge of our 
duties. The House, it is plain, has not the necessary time to settle these 
matters ; nor has it the necessary knowledge ; nor has it the motives to 
acquire that knowledge. The late change in its constitution has made it, 
I believe, a much more faithful representative of the English people. But 
it is as far as ever from being a representative of the Indian people. A 
broken head in Cold Bath Fields produces a greater sensation among us 
than three pitched battles in India. A few ‘weeks ago we had to decide 
on a claim brought by an indivi against the revenues of India. If it 
had been an English question the. walls would scarcely have held the 
Members who would have figcked to the division. It was an Indian 

uestion ; and we could scarcely, by dint, of supplication, make a House. 

ven when my right honourable friend, the President of the Board of 
Control, gave his able and interesting explanation of the plan which he 
intended to propose for the government of a huridred millions fof human 
beings, the attendance was-not so large as I have often seen it on a turn- 
pike bill or a railroad bill. 

I then take these things as proved, that the Crown must have a certain 
authority over India, that there must be an efficient check on the autho- 
rity of the Crown, and that the House of Commons cannot be that 
efficient check. We must then find some other body to perform that 
soe tee office. We have such a body, the Company. Shall we dis- 
card it ? 

It is true that the power of the Company is an anomaly in politics. It 
is strange, very strange, that a joint-stock society of traders, a society, 
the shares of which are daily passed from hand to hand, a society, the 
component parts of which are perpetually changing, a society, which, 
judging @ prior: from its constitution, we should have said was as little 
fitted for imperial functions as the Merchant Tailors’ Company or the 
New River Company, should be intrusted with the sovereignty of a 
larger population, the disposal of a larger clear revenue, the command of 
a larger army, than are under the direct management of the Executive 
Government of the United Kingdom. But what constitution can we 
give to our Indian Empire which shall not be strange, which shall not be 
anomalous? That Empire is itself the strangest of all political anomalies. 
That a handful of adventurers from an island in the Atlantic should have 
subjugated a vast country divided from the place of their birth by half 
the globe ; a country which at no very distant period was merely the 
subject of fable to the nations of Europe ; a country never before violated 
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by the most retidwned of Western conquerors ; a countty which Trajan 
never entered ; a country lying beyond the point where the phalanx of 
Alexander refused to proceed ; that we should govern a territory ten 
thousand miles from us, a territory larger and more populous than France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany put together, a territory, the present clear 
revenue of which exceeds the present clear revenue of any state in the 
world, France excepted ; a territory inhabited by men differing from us 
in race, colour, language, manners, morals, religion ; these are prodigies 
to which the world has seen nothing similar. Reason is confounded. 
We interrogate the past in vain. General rules are useless where the 
whole is one vast exception. The Company isan anomaly ; but it is part 
of a system where every thing isanomaly. It is the strangest of all govern- 
rhents ; but it is designed for the strangest of all empires. 

If we discard the Company, we must find a substitute: and, take what 
substitute we may, we shall find ourselves unable to give any reason for 
believing that the body which we have put in the room of the Company 
is likely to acquit itself of its duties better than the Company. Com- 
missioners appointed by the King during pleasure would be no check on 
the Crown ; Commissioners appointed by the King or by Parliament for 
life would always be appointed by the political party which might be 
uppermost, and if a change of administration took place, would harass the 
new Government with the most vexatious opposition. The plan sug- 
gested by the right honourable Gentleman, the Member for Montgomery- 
shire,* is I think the very worst that I have ever heard. He would have 
Directors nominated every four years by’the Crown. Is it not plain that 
these Directors would always be appointed from among the supporters of 
the Ministry for the time being 3 that ‘their situations would depend on 
the permanence of that Ministty ; that therefore all their power and 
patronage would be employed for the purpose of propping that Ministry, 
and, in case of a changé, for the purpose of molesting those who might 
succeed to power; that they would be subservient while their friends 
were in, and factious when their friends were out? How would Lord 
Grey’s Ministry have been situated if the whole body of Directors had 
been nominated by the Duke. of Wellington in 1830. I mean no im- 
putation on the Duke of Wellington. If the present ministers had to 
nominate Directors for four years, they would, I have no doubt, nominate 
men who would give no small trouble to the Duke of Wellington if he 
were to return to office. What we want is a body independent of the 
Government,fand no more than independent ; not a tool of the Treasury, 
not a tool of the opposition. No new plan which I have heard proposed 
‘would give us such a body. The Company, strange as its constitution 
may be, is such a body. It is, as a corporation, neither Whig nor Tory, 
neither high-church nor low-church. It cannot be charged with having 
been for or against the Catholic Bill, for or against the Reform Bill. It has 
constantly acted with a view not to English politics, but to Indian politics. 
We have seen the country convulsed by faction. We have seen Ministers 
driven from office by this House, Parliament dissolved in anger, general 
elections of unprecedented turbulence, debates of unprecedented interest. 
We have seen the two branches of the Legislature placed in direct op- 
position to each other. We have seen the advisers of the Crown dismissed 
ohe day, and brought back the next day on the shoulders of the phe 
And amidst all these agitating events the Company has preserved strict 
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and unsuspected neutrality. This is, I think an inestimable advantage, 
and it is an tage which we must altogether forego, if we consent to 
adopt any of the schemes which I have heard proposed on the other side 
of the House. 

We must judge of the Indian government, as of all other governments, 
by its practical effects.e According to the honourable Member for Shef- 
field, India is ill governed ; and the whole fault is with the Company. 
Innumerable accusations, great and small, are brought by him against the 
Directors. They are fond of war: they are fond of dominion : the taxa- 
tion is burthensome : the laws are undigested : the roads are raugh : the 
St goes on foot: and for everything the Company is answerable. 

rom the dethronement of the Mogul princes to the mishaps of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s courier, every disaster that has taken place in the East during 
sixty years is laid to the charge of this Corporation. And the inference 
is, that all the power which they possess ought to be taken out of. their 
hands, and transferred at once to the Crown. 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that, for all the evils which the honourable 
Gentleman has so pathetically recounted, the Ministers of the Crown are 
as much to blame as the Company ; nay, much more so: for the Board 
of Control could, without the consent of the Directors, have redressed 
those evils ; and the Directors most certainly could not have redressed them 
without the consent of the Board of Control. Take the case of that 
frightful grievance which seems to have made the deepest impression on 
the mind of the honourable Gentleman, the slowness of the mail.- Why, 
Sir, if my right honourable friend, the President of our Board thoyght fit, 
he might direct me to: write to the Court and require them fo frame a 
sag on that subject. If the Court disobeyed, he might himself frame 
a dispatch ordering Lord William Bentinck to put the dawks all over Ben- 
gal on horseback. If the Court refused to send out this dispatch, the 
Board could apply to the King’s Bench for a mandamus. If, on the 
other hand, the Directors" wished to accelerate the journeys of the mail, 
and the Board were adverse to the project, the Directors could do nothing 
at all. For all measures of internal policy the servants of the King are at 
least as deeply responsible as the Company. For all measures of foreign 
policy the servants of the King, and they alone are responsible. I was 
surprised to hear the honourable Gentleman accuse the Directors of in- 
satiable ambition and rapacity, when he must know that no act of aggres- 
sion on any native state can be committed by the Company without the 
sanction of the Board, and that, in fact, the Board has repeatedly ap- 
proved of warlike measures which were strenuously opposed by the 
Company. He must know, in particular, that, during the energetic and 
splendid administration of the Marquess Wellesley, the Company was all 
for peace, and the Board all for conquest. Ifa line of conduct which the 
honourable Gentleman thinks unjustifiable has been followed by,the Minis- 
ters of the Crown in spite of the remonstrances of the Directors, this 
is surely a strange reason for turning off the Directors, and giving the 
whole power unchecked to the Crown. 

The honourable Member tells us that India, under the present system, 
is not so rich and flourishing as she was two hundred years ago. Really, 
Sir, I doubt whether we are in possession of sufficient data to enable us 
to form a judgment on that point. But the matter is of little importance. 
We ought to compare India under our government, not with India under 
Acbar and his immediate successors, but with India as we found it. The 
calamities through which that country passed during the interval between 
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the fall of the Mogul power and the establishment of the English supre- 
pei were sufficient to throw the people back whole centuries. It would 
surely be unjust to say, that Alfred was a bad king because ‘Britain, under 
his government, was not so rich or so civilised as in the time of the Romans. 
In what state, then, did we find India? And what have we made 
India? ‘We found society throughout that vast country in a state to 
which history scarcely furnishes a parallel. The nearest parallel would, 
perhaps, be the state of Europe during the fifth century. The Mogul 
empire in the time of the successors of Aurungzebe, like the Roman 
empire.in* the time of the successors of Theodosius, was sinking under 
the vicé® of a bad internal administration, and under the assaults of 
barbarous invaders. At Delhi, as at Ravenna, there was a mock sove- 
reign, immured in a gorgeous state prison. He was suffered to indulge 
in every sensual pleasure. He was adored with servile prostrations. He 
assumed and bestowed the most magnificent titles. But, in fact, he was 
@ mere puppet in the hands of some ambitious subject. While the 
Honorii and Augustuli of the East, surrounded by their fawning eunuchs, 
revelled and dozed without knowing or caring what might pass beyond 
the walls of their palace gardens, the provinces had ceased to respect a 
government which could neither punish nor protect them. Society was 
a chaos. Its restless and shifting elements formed themselves every 
moment into some new combination, which the next moment dissolved. 
In the course of a single generation a hundred dynasties grew up, 
flourished, decayed, were extinguished, were forgotten. Every adven- 
turer who could muster a troop of horse might aspire to a throne. 
Every palate was every year the scene of conspiracies, treasons, revolu- 
tions, parricides.“° Meanwhile a rapid succession of Alarics and Attilas 
assed over the ‘defenceless empire. A Persian invader penetrated to 
elhi, arid carried back in triumph the most precious treasures of the 
House of Tamerlane. The Afghan soon followed by the same track, to 
glean whatever the Persian had spared. The’ Jauts established them- 
selves on the Jumna. ‘The Seiks devastated Lahore. Every of 
India, from Tanjore to the Himalayas, was laid under contribution by 
the Mahrattas. The people were ground down to the dust by the op- 
ressor without and the oppressor within, by the robber from whom the 
Nabob was unable to protect.them, by the Nabob who took whatever 
the robber had left to them. All the evils of despotism, and all the evils 
of anarchy, pressed at once on that miserable race. They knew nothing 
of government but its exactions. Desolation was in their imperial cities, 
and famine all along the banks of their broad and redundant rivers. It 
seemed that a few more years would suffice to efface all traces of the 
opulence and civilisation of an earlier age. Y 
Such was the state of India when the Company began to take part in 
the disputes of its ephemeral sovereigns. About eighty years have elapsed 
since we appeared as auxiliaries in a contest between two rival families 
for the sovereignty of a small corner of the Peninsula. From that 
moment commenced a great, 2 stupendous process, the reconstruction of 
a decomposed society. Two generations have passed away ; and the pro- 
cess is complete. The scattered fragments of the empire of Aurungzebe 
have been united in an empire stronger and more closely knit together 
than that which Aurungzebe ruled. The power of the new sovereigns 
penetrates their dominions more completely, and is far more implicitly 
obeyed, than was that of the proudest princes of the Mogul dynasty. 
It is true that the early history of this great revolution is chequered 
2N 
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with guilt and shame. It is true that the founders of our Indian Empire 
too often abused the which they derived from superior en 
and superior knowledge, It is true that, with some of the highest q - 
ties of the race from which they sprang, they combined some of the 
worst defects of the race over which they ruled. How should it have 
been otherwise? Born in humble stations, accustomed to earn a slender 
maintenance by obscure industry, they found themselves transformed in 
a few months from clerks drudging over desks, or captains in marching 
regiments, into statesmen and generals, with armies at their command, 
with the revenues of kingdoms at their disposal, with power to make and 

sovereigns at their pleasure. They were what it was natural 
that men should be who had been raised by so rapid an ascent to 
so dizzy an eminence, profuse and rapacious, imperious and gorrupt. 

It is true, then, that there was too much foundation for the representa- 
tions of those satirists and dramatists who held up the character of the 
English Nabob to the derision and hatred of a former generation. It is 
true that some disgraceful intrigues, some unjust and cruel wars, some 
instances of odious perfidy and avarice, stain the annals of our Eastern 
Empire. It is true that the duties of government and legislation were 
long wholly neglected or carelessly performed. It is true that when the 
conquerors at length began to apply themselves in earnest to the dis- 
charge of their high functions, they committed the errors natural to rulers 
who were but imperfectly acquainted with the language and manners of 
their subjects. It is true that some plans, which were dictated by the 
purest and most benevolent feelings have not been attended by the 
desired success. It is true that India suffers to this day from a heavy 
burden of taxation and from a defective system of Jaw. It is true, I fear, | 
that in those states which are connected with us by subsidiary alliance, 
all the evils of oriental despotism have too frequently shown themselves 
in their most loathsome and destructive form. 

All this is true. Yet in the history and in the present state of our 
Indian Empire I see ample reason for exultation and for a good hope. 

I see that we have established order where we found confusion. I see 
that the petty dynasties which were generated by the corruption of the 
great Mahometan Empire, and which, a century ago, kept all India in 
constant agitation, have been quelled by one overwhelming power. I see 
that the predatory tribes, which, in the middle of the last century, passed 
annually over the harvests of India with the destructive rapidity of a hur- 
ricane, have quailed before the valour of a braver and sterner race, have 
been vanquished, scattered, hunted to their strongholds, and either extir- 
pated by the English sword, or compelled to exchange the pursuits of 
rapine for those of industry. 

I look back for many years; and I see scarcely a trace of the vices 
which blemished the splendid fame of the first conquerors of Bengal. I 
see one studiously preserved. I see faith inviolably maintained towards 
feeble and dependent states. I see confidence gradually infused into the 
minds of suspicious neighbours. I see the horrors of war mitigated by 
the chivalrous and Christian spirit of Europe. I see examples of mode- 
ration and clemency, such as I should seek in vain in the annals of any 
other victorious and dominant nation. I see captive tyrants, whose 
treachery and cruelty might have excused a severe retribution, living in 
security, comfort, and dignity, under the protection of the government 
which they laboured to destroy. 

I see a large body of civil and military functionaries resembling in 
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nothing but capacity and valour those adventurers who, seventy years 
ago, came hither, laden with wealth and infamy, to parade before our 
fathers the plundered treasures of Bengal and Tanjore. I reflect with 
pride that to the doubtful splendour which surrounds the memory af 
Hastings and of Clive, we can oppose the spotless glory of Elphinstone 
and Munro. I contemplate with reverence and delight the honourable 
poverty which is the evidence of rectitude firmly maintained amidst 
en | temptations. I rejoice to see my countrymen, after ruling millions 
of subjects, after commanding victorious armies, after dictating terms of 
peace at the gates of hostile capitals, after administering the revenues 
of great provinces, after judging the causes of wealthy Zemindars, after 
residing at the courts of tributary Kings, return to their native land with 
no more than a decent competence. 

I see a government anxiously bent on the public good. Even in its 
errors I recognise a paternal feeling towards the great people committed 
to its charge. I see toleration strictly maintained : yet I see bloody and 
degrading superstitions gradually losing their power. I see the morality, 
the philosophy, the taste of Europe, beginning to produce a salutary 
effect on the hearts and understandings of our subjects. I see the public 
mind of India, that public mind which we found debased and contracted 
by the worst forms of political and religious tyranny, expanding itself 
to just and noble views of the ends of government and of the social 
duties of man. 

I see evils ; hut I see the government actively employed in the work of 
remedying those evils. The taxation is heavy ; but the work of retrench- 
ment is ynsparingly pursued. The mischiefs arising from the system of 
subsidiary alliance are great: but the rulers of India are fully aware of 
those mischiefs, and are engaged in guarding against them. Wherever 
they now interfere for the purpose of supporting a native government, 
they interfere also for the purpose of reforming it. 

Seeing these things, then, am I prepared to discard the Company as an 
organ of government? I am not. Assuredly I will never shrink from 
innovation where I see reason to believe that innovation will be improve- 
ment. That the present Government does not shrink from innovations 
which it considers as improvements the bill now before the House suffi- 
ciently shows. But surely the burden of the proof lies on the innovators. 
They are bound to show that there is a fair probability of obtaining some 
advantage before they call upon us to take up the foundations of the 
Indian government. I have no superstitious veneration for the Court of 
Directors or the Court of Proprietors. Find me a better Council : find 
me a better constituent body : and I am ready fora change. But of all 
the substitutes for the Company which have hitherto been suggested, not 
one has been proved to be better than the Company ; and most of them 
I could, I think, easily prove to be worse. Circumstances might force 
us to hazard a change. If the Company were to refuse to accept of the 
government unless we would grant pecuniary terms which I thought ex- 
travagant, or unless we gave up the clauses in this bill which permit 
Europeans to hold landed property and natives to hold office, I would 
take them at their word. But I will not discard them in the mere rage 
of experiment. 

Do I call the government of India a perfect government? Very far 
from it. No nation can be perfectly well governed till it is competent to 
govern itself. I compare the Indian government with other governments 
of the same class, with despotisms, with military despotisms, with foreign 
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military despotisms ; and I find none that approaches it in excellence. I 
compare it with the government of the Roman provinces, with the 
government of the Spanish colonies ; and I am proud of my country and 
my age. Here are a hundred millions of people under the absolute rule 
of a few strangers, differing from them physically, differing from them 
morally, mere Mamelukes, not born in the country which they rule, not 
meaning to lay their bones in it. If you require me to make this govern- 
ment as good as that of England, France, or the United States of 
America, [ own frankly that I can do no such thing. Reasoning a 
priori, I should have come to the conclusion that such a government 
must be a horrible tyranny. It is a source of constant amazement to me 
that it is so good asI find itto be. I will not, therefore, in a case in 
which I have neither principles nor precedents to guide me, pull down 
the existing system on account of its theoretical defects. For I know 
that any system which I could pat in its place would be equally con- 
demned by theory, while it would not be equally sanctioned by experience. 

Some change in the constitution of the Company was, as I have shown, 
rendered inevitable by the opening of the China Trade ; and it was the 
duty of the Government to take care that the change should not be pre- 
judicial to India. There were many ways in which the compromise be- 
tween commerce and territory might have been effected. We might have 
taken the assets, and paid a sum down, leaving the Company £o invest that 
sum as they chose. We might have offered English security with a 
lower interest. We might have taken the course which the late ministers 
designed to take. They would have left the Company in possession of 
the means of carrying on its trade in competition with private merchants. 
My firm belief is that, if this course had been taken, the Company must, 
in a very few years, have abandoned the trade, or the trade would have 
ruined the Company. It was not, however, solely or principally by 
regard for the interest of the Company, or of English merchants generally, 
that the Government was guided on this occasion. The course which 
appeared to us the most likely to promote the interests of our Eastern 
Empire was to make the proprietors of India stock creditors of the Indian 
territory. Their interest will thus be in a great measure the same with 
the interest of the people whom they are to rule. Their income will de- 
pend on the revenues of their empire. The revenues of their empire will 
depend on the manner in which the affairs of that empire are administered. 
We furnish them with the strongest motives to watch over the interests 
of the cultivator and the trader, to maintain peace, to carry on with 
vigour the work of retrenchment, to detect and punish extortion and cor- 
ruption. Though they live at a distance from India, though few of them 
have ever seen or may ever see the people whom they rule, they will 
have a great stake in the happiness of theirsubjects. If their misgovern- 
ment should produce disorder in the finances, they will themselves feel 
the effects of that disorder in their own household expenses. I believe this 
to be, next to a representative constitution, the constitution which is the 
best security for good government. A representative constitution India 
cannot at present have. And we have therefore, I think, given her the 
best constitution of which she is capable. 

One word as to the new arrangement which we propose with respect 
to the patronage. It is intended to introduce the principle of competition 
in the disposal of writerships ; and from this change I cannot but anticipate 
the ea aie results. The civil servants of the Company are undoubtedly 
a highly respectable body of men; and in that body, as in every large 
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body, there are some persons of very eminent ability. I rejoice most 
cordially to see this. I rejoice to see that the standard of morality is so 
high in England, that intelligence is so generally diffused through England, 
that young persons who are taken from the mass of society, by favour and 
not by merit, and who are therefore only fair samples of the mass, should, 
when placed in situations of high importance, be so seldom found 
oe But it is not the less true that India is entitled to the service 
of the best talents which England can spare. That the average of in- 
telligence and virtue is very high in this country is matter for honest 
exultation. But it is no reason for employing average men where you 
can obtain superior men. Consider too, Sir, how rapidly the public 
mind of India is advancing, how much attention is already paid by the 
higher classes of the natives to those intellectual pursuits on the cultiva- 
tion of which the superiority of the European race to the rest of mankind 
principally depends. Surely, in such circumstances, from motives of 
selfish policy, if from no higher motive, we ought to fill the magistracies 
of our Eastern Empire with men who may do honour to their country, 
with men who may represent the best part of the English nation. This, 
Sir, is our object ; and we believe that by the plan which is now proposed 
this object will be attained. It is proposed that for every vacancy in the 
civil service four candidates shall be named, and the best candidate 
selected by examination. We conceive that, under this system, the per- 
sons sent out will be young men above par, young men superior either in 
talents or in diligence to the mass. It is said, I know, that examinations 
in Latin, in Greek, and in mathematics, are no tests of what men will 
prove to be in life. Iam perfectly aware that they are not infallible 
tests: but that they are tests I confidently maintain. Look at every 
walk of life, at this House, at the other House, at the Bar, at the Bench, 
at the Church, and see whether it be not true that those who attain high 
distinction in the world were generally men who were distinguished in 
their academic career. Indeed, Sir, this objection would prove far too 
much even for those who use it. It would prove that there is no use at 
all in education. Why should we put boys out of their way? Why 
should we force a lad, who would much rather fly a kite or trundle a 
hoop, to learn his Latin Grammar? Why should we keep a young man 
to his Thucydides or his Laplace, when he would much rather be shoot- 
ing? Education would be mere useless torture, if, at two or three and 
twenty, 2 man who had neglected his studies were exactly on a par with a 
man who had applied himself to them, exactly as likely to perform all the 
offices of public life with credit to himself and with advantage to society. 
Whether the English system of education be good or bad is not now the 
question. Perhaps I may think that too much time is given to the 
ancient languages and to the abstract sciences. But whatthen? What- 
ever be the languages, whatever be the sciences, which it is, in any age or 
country, the fashion to teach, the persons who become the greatest profi- 
cients in those languages and those sciences will generally be the flower 
of the youth, the most acute, the most industrious, the most ambitious of 
honourable distinctions. Ifthe Ptolemaic system were taught at Cam- 
bridge instead of the Newtonian, the senior wrangler would nevertheless 
be in general a superior man to the wooden spoon. If, instead of learn- 
ing Greek, we learned the Cherokee, the man who understood the 
Cherokee best, who made the most correct and melodious Cherokee 
verses, who comprehended most accurately the effect of the Cherokee 
particles, would generally be a superior man to him who was destitute of 
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these acéomplishments. If astrology were taught at our Universities, the 
youtig man who cast nativities best would generally turn out a supetior 
man. If alchymy were taught, the young man who showed rhost 
activity in the pursuit of the philosopher's stone would generally turn out 
@ superior man. 

I will only add one other observation on this subject. Although I am 
inclined to think that too exclusive an attention is paid in the education 
of young English gentlemen to the dead languages, I conceive that when 
you are choosing men to fill situations for which the very first and most . 
indispensable qualification is familiarity with foreign languages, it would 
be difficult to find a better test of their fitness than their classical 
acquirements. 

ome persons have expressed doubts as to the possibility of procuring 
fair examinations. I am quite sure that no person who has been either at 
Cambridge or at Oxford can entertain such doubts. I feel, indeed, that 
I ought to apologise for even noticing an objection so frivolous. 

Next to the opening of the China trade, Sir, the change most eagerly 
demanded by the English people was, that the restrictions on the admis- 
sion of Europeans to India should be removed. In this change there are 
undoubtedly very great advantages, The chief advantage is, I think, the 
improvement which the minds of our native subjects may be expected to 
derive from free intercourse with a people far advanced beyond them- 
selves in intellectual cultivation. f cannot deny, however, that the 
advantages are attended with some danger. 

The danger is that the new comers, belonging to the ruling nation, 
resembling in colour, in language, in manners, those who hold supreme 
military and political power, and differing in all these respects from the 
great mass of the population, may consider themselves as a superior 
class, and may trample on the indigenous race. Hitherto there have been 
strong restraints on Europeans resident in India. {Licenses were not 
easily obtained. Those residents who were in the service of the Com- 
pany had obvious motives for conducting themselves with propriety. If 
they incurred the serious displeasure of the Government, their hopes of 
promotion were blighted. Even those who were not in the public service 
were subject to the formidable power which the Government possessed. 
of banishing them at its pleasure. 

The license of the Government will now no longer be necessary to 
persons who desire to reside in the settled provinces of India. The 
power of arbitrary deportation is withdrawn. Unless, therefore, we 
mean to leave the natives exposed to the tyranny and insolence of every 
profligate adventurer who may visit the East, we must place the Euro- 
=e under the same power which legislates for the Hindoo. No man 

oves political freedom more than I. Buta privilege enjoyed by a few 
individuals, in the midst of a vast population who do not enjoy it, 
ought not to be called freedom. It is tyranny. In the West Indies I 
have not the least doubt that the existence of the Trial by Jury and of 
Legislative Assemblies has tended to make the condition of the slaves 
Worse than it would otherwise have been. Or, to go to India itself for 
an instance, though I fully believe that a mild penal code is better than 
a severe penal code, the worst of all systems was surely that of having a 
thild code for the Brahmins, who sprang from the head of the Creator, 
while there was a severe code for the Sudras, who sprang from his feet. 
India has suffered enough already from the distinction of castes, and 
from the deeply rooted prejudices which that distinction has engendered. 
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God forbid that we should inflict on her the curse of a new caste, that 
we should send her a new breed of Brahmins, authorised to treat all the 
native population as Parias ! 

With a view to the prevention of this evil, we propose to give to the 
Supreme Government the power of legislating for Europeans as well as 
for natives. We propose that the regulations of the Government shall 
bind the King’s Court as they bind all other courts, and that registration 
by the Judges of the King’s Courts shall no longer be necessary to give 
ay to those regulations within the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and 

ombay, 

I sould scarcely, Sir, believe my ears when I heard this part of our 
plan condemned in another place. I should have thought that it would 
have been received with peculiar favour in that quarter where it has met 
with the most severe condemnation. What, at present, is the case? If 
the Supreme Court and the Government differ on a question of jurisdic- 
tion, or on a question of legislation within the towns which are the seats 
of Government, there is absolutely no umpire but the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The device of putting one wild elephant between two tame 
elephants was ingenious: but it may not always be practicable. Sup- 
pose a tame elephant between two wild elephants, or suppose that the 
whole herd should run wild together. The thing is not without example. 
And is it not most unjust and ridiculous that, on one side of a ditch, the 
edict of the Governor General should have the force of law, and that on 
the other side it should be of no effect unless registered by the Judges of 
the Supreme Court? If the registration be a security for good legislation, 
we are bound to give that security to all classes of our subjects. If the 
registration be not a security for good legislation, why give it to any? 
Is the system good? Extend it. Is it bad! Abolish it. But in the 
name of common sense do not Icave it as it is. It is as absurd as our old 
law of sanctuary. The law which authorises imprisonment for debt may 
be good or bad. But no man in his senses can approve of the ancient 
system under which a debtor who might be arrested in Fleet Street was 
safe as soon as he had scampered into Whitefriars. Just in the same way, 
doubts may fairly be entertained about the expediency of allowing four or 
five persons to make laws for India; but to allow them to make laws 
for all India without the Mahratta ditch, and to except Calcutta, is the 
height of absurdity. 

I say, therefore, that either you must enlarge the power of the Supreme 
Court, and give it a general veto on laws, or you must enlarge the power 
of the Government, and make its regulations binding on all Courts with- 
out distinction. The former course no person has ventured to propose. 
To the latter course objections have been made ; but objections which to 
me, I must own, seem altogether frivolous. 

It is acknowledged that of late years inconvenience has arisen from the 
rclation in which the Supreme Court stands to the Government. But, it 
is said, that Court was originally instituted for the protection of natives 
against Europeans. The wise course would therefore be to restore its 
original character. 

Now, Sir, the fact is, that the Supreme Court has never been so mis- 
chievous as during the first ten years of its power, or so respectable as it 
has lately been. Everybody who knows anything of its early history 
knows, that, during a considerable time, it was the terror of Bengal, the 
scourge of the native population, the screen of European delinquents, a 
convenient tool ef the Government for all purposes of evil, an insurmount- 
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able obstacle to the Government in all undertakings for the | goa good ; 
. that its proceedings were made up of pedantry, cruelty, and corruption ; 

that its disputes with the Government were at one time on the point of 
breaking up the whole fabric of society ; and that a convulsion was 

averted only by the dexterous policy of Warren Hastings, who at last 

bought off the opposition of the Chief Justice for eight thousand pounds 
ayear. It is notorious that, while the Supreme Court opposed Hastings 
in all his best measures, it was a thoroughgoing accomplice in his worst; 
that it took part in the most scandalous of those proceedings which, fifty 
years ago, roused the indignation of Parliament and of the country ; that 
it assisted in the spoliation of the princesses of Oude ; that it passed sen- 
tence of death on Nuncomar. And this is the Court which we are to 
restore from its present state of degeneracy to its original purity. This 
is the protection which we are to give to the natives against the Euro- 
peans. Sir, so far is it from being true that the character of the Supreme 
Court has deteriorated, that it has, perhaps, improved more than any 
other institution in India. But the evil lies deep in the nature of the institu- 
tion itself. The judges have in our time deserved the greatest respect. 
Their judgment and integrity have done much to mitigate the vices of the 
system. The worst charge that can be brought against any of them is that of 
pertinacity, disinterested, conscientious pertinacity, in error. The real evil 
1s the state of the law. You have two supreme powers in India. There is no 
arbitrator except a Legislature fifteen thousand miles off. Such a system 
is on the face of it an absurdity in politics. My wonder is, not that this 
system has several times been on the point of producing fatal consequences 
to the peace and resources of India ;—those, I think, are the words in 
which Warren Hastings described the effect of the contest between his 
Government and the Judges ;—but that it has not actually produced such 
consequences, The most distinguished members of the Indian Govern- 
ment, the most distinguished Judges of the Supreme Court$ call upon 
you to reform this system. Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Charles Grey, re- 
present with equal urgency the expediency of having one single paramount 
council armed with legislative power. The admission of Europeans to 
India renders it absolutely necessary not to delay our decision. The effect 
of that admission would be to raise a hundred questions, to produce a 
hundred contests between the Council and the judicature. The Govern- 
ment Would be paralysed at the precise moment at which all its energy 
was required. While the two equal powers were acting in opposite direc- 
tions, the whole machine of the state would stand still. The Europeans 
would be uncontrolled. The natives would be unprotected. The conse- 
quences I will not pretend to foresee. Everything beyond is darkness 
and confusion. 

Having given to the Government supreme legislative power, we next 
propose to give to it for a time the assistance of a commission for the 
purpose of digesting and reforming the laws of India, so that those laws 
may, as soon as possible, be formed into a Code. Gentlemen of whom I 
wish to speak with the highest respect have expressed a doubt whether 
India be at present in a fit state to receive a benefit which is not yet en- 
joyed by this free and highly civilised country. Sir, I can allow to this 
argument very little weight beyond that which it derives from the personal 
authority of those who use it. For, in the first place, our freedom and 
our high civilisation make this improvement, desirable as it must always 
be, less indispensably necessary to us than to our Indian subjects ; and in 
the next place, our freedom and civilisation, I fear, make it far more diffe 
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a for us to obtain this benefit for ourselves than to bestow it of 
em. 

I-believe that no country ever stood so much in need of a code of laws 
as India ; and I believe also that there never was a country in which the 
want might so easily be supplied. I said that there were many points of 
analogy between the state of that country after the fall of the Mogul 
power, and the state of Europe after the fall of the Roman empire. In 
one respect the analogy is very striking. As there were in Europe then, 
so there are in India now, several systems of law widely differing from 
each other, but coexisting and coequal. The indigenous population has 
its own laws. Each of the successive races of conquerors has brought 
with it its own peculiar jurisprudence : the Mussulman his Koran and 
the innumerable commentators on the Koran; the Englishman his 
Statute Book and his Term Reports. As there were established in Italy, 
at one and the same time, the Roman Law, the Lombard law, the Ri- 
puarian law, the Bavarian law, and the Salic law, so we have now in our 
Eastern empire Hindoo law, Mahometan law, Parsee law, English law, 
te] cea mingling with each other and disturbing each other, varying 
with the person, varying with the place. In one and the same cause the 
process and pleadings are in the fashion of one nation, the judgment is 
according to the laws of another. An issue is evolved according to the 
rules of Westminster, and decided according to those of Benares. The 
only Mahometan book in the nature of a code is the Koran ; the only 
Hindoo book, the Institutes. Everybody who knows those books knows 
that they provide for a very small part of the cases which must arise in every 
community. All beyond them is comment and tradition. Our regulations 
in civil matters do not define rights, but merely establish remedies. Ifa 
peu of Hindoo law arises, the Judge calls on the Pundit for an opinion. 

f a point of Mahometan law arises, the Judge applies to the Cauzee. What 
the integrity of these functionaries is, we may learn from Sir William Jones. 
That eminent man declared that he could not answer it to his conscience 
to decide any point of law on the faith of a'Hindoo expositor. Sir 
Thomas Strange confirms this declaration, Even if there were no suspi- 
cion of corruption on the part of the interpreters of the law, the science 
which they profess is in such a state of confusion that no reliance can be 
placed on their answers. Sir Francis Macnaghten tells us, that it is a 
delusion to fancy that there is any known and fixed law under which the 
Hindoo people live; that texts may be produced on any side of any 
question ; that expositors equal in authority perpetually contradict each 
other; that the obsolete law is perpetually confounded with the law 
actually in force ; and that the first lesson to be impressed on a functionary 
who has to administer Hindoo law is that it is vain to think of extracting 
certainty from the books of the jurist. The consequence is that in prac- 
tice the decisions of the tribunals are altogether arbitrary. What is 
administered is not law, but a kind of rude and capricious equity. I 
asked an able and excellent judge lately returned from India how one of 
our Zillah Courts would decide sevefal legal questions of great import- 
ance, questions not involving considerations of religion or of caste, mere 

uestions of commercial law. He told me that it was a mere lottery. 

e knew how he should himself decide them. But he knew nothing 
more. I asked a most distinguished civil servant of the Company, with 
reference to the clause in this Bill on the subject of slavery, whether at 
present, if a dancing girl ran away from her master, the judge would 
force her to go back. ‘‘Some judges,” he said, ‘‘send a girl back, 
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: 
‘Othets set het'at liberty. The whole is a mere matter of chance, Every: 
thing depends on the temper of the individual judge.” ; 

Even in this country we have had complaints of ju e-made law ; even 
in this country, where the standard of morality is higmer than in almost 
any other part of the world ; where, during several generdtions, not one 
depositary of our legal traditions has incurred the suspicion of personal 
corruption ; where thete are popular institutions ; where every decision 
is watched by a shrewd and learned audience ; where there is an intelli- 
gent and observant public ; where every remarkable case is fully reported 
in a hundred newspapers ; where, in short, there is everything which can 
peu ak the evils of such a system. But judge-made law, where there is 
an absolute government and a lax morality, where there is no bar and no 
public, is a curse and a scandal not to be endured. It is time that the 
magistrate should know what law he is to administer, that the subject 
should know under what law he is to live. We do not mean that all the 
people of India should live under the same law: far from it: there is 
not a word in the bill, there was not a word in my right honourable 
friend’s speech, susceptible of such an interpretation. We know how 
desirable that object is; but we also know that it is unattainable. We 
know that respect must be paid to feelings generated by differences of 
religion, of nation, and of caste. Much, I am persuaded, may be done 
to assimilate the different systems of law without wounding those feelings. 
But, whether we assimilate those systems or not, let us ascertain them ; 
let us digest them. We propose no rash innovation; we wish to give 
no shock to the prejudices of any part of our subjects. Our principle is 
simply this; uniformity where you can have it: diversity where you must 
have it; but in all cases certainty. 

As I believe that India stands more in need of a code than any other 
country in the world, I believe also that there is no country on which 
that preat benefit can more easily be conferred. A code is almost the 
only blessing, perhaps it is the only blessing, which absolute governments 
are better fitted to confer on a nation than popular governments. The 
work of digesting a vast and artificial system of unwritten jurisprudence 
is far more easily performed, and far better performed, by few minds than 
by many, by a Napoleon than by a Chamber of Deputies and a Chamber 
of Peers, by a government like that of Prussia or Denmark than by a 
government like that of England. A quiet knot of two or three veteran 
jurists is an infinitely better machinery for such a purpose than a large 
popular assembly divided, as such assemblies almost always are, into 
adverse factions. This seems to me, therefore, to be precisely that point of 
time at which the advantage of a complete written code of laws may most 
easily be conferred on India. It isa work which cannot be well performed 
in an age of barbarism, which cannot without great difficulty be performed 
in an age of freedom. It is a work which especially belongs to a 
government like that of India, to an enlightened and paternal des- 

otism. 
: I have detained the House so long, Sir, that I will defer what I had to 
say on some parts of this measure, important parts, indeed, but far less 
important, as I think, than those to which I have adverted, till we are 
in Committee. There is, however, one part of the bill on which, after 
what has recently passed elsewhere, I feel myself irresistibly impelled to 
say a few words. E allude to that wise, that benevolent, that noble clause 
which enacts that no native of our Indian empite shall, by reason of his 
colour, his descent, or his religion, be incapable of holding office. At the 
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‘risk of being called by that nickname which is regarded as thé sabe 
obrious of all nicknames by men of selfish hearts and contracted 
thinds, at the risk of being called a philosopher, I must say that, to the 
last day of my life, I shall be proud of having been one of those who 
assisted in the fratning of>the bill which contains that clause. ‘We are 
told that thé time can mever come when the natives of India can be 
admitted to high -ciV¥il and military office. We are told that this is the 
condition on which we hold our power. We are told that we are bound 
to confer on our subjects every benefit—which they are capable of enjoy- 
ing ?—no ;—which it is in our power to confer on them ?—no ;—but 
which we can confer on them without hazard to the perpetuity of our own 
domination. Against that proposition I solemnly protest as inconsistent 
alike with sound policy and sound morality. 

I am far, very far, from wishing to proceed hastily in this most delicate 
matter. I feel that, for the good of India itself, the admission of natives 
to high office must be effected by slow degrees. But that, when the ful- 
ness of time is come, when the interest of India requires the change, we 
ought to refuse to make that cMange lest we should endanger our own 
power, this is a doctrine of which I cannot think without indignation. 
Governments, like men, may buy existence too dear. ‘‘ Propter vitam 
vivendi perdere causas,” is a despicable policy both in individuals and in 
states. In the present case, such a policy would be not only despicable, 
but absurd. The mere extent of empire is not necessarily an advantage. 
To many governments it has been cumbersome ; to some it has been 
fatal. It will be allowed by every statesman of our time that the pro- 
sperity of a community is made up of the prosperity of those who compose 
the community, and that it is the most childish ambition. to covet 
dominion which adds to no man’s comfort or security. To the great 
trading nation, to the great manufacturing nation, no progress which any 
portion of the human race can make in knowledge, in taste for the con- 
veniences of life, or in the wealth by which those conveniences are 

roduced, can be matter of indifference. It is scarcely possible to calcu- 
ate the benefits which we might derive from the diffusion of European 
civilisation among the vast population of the East. It would be, on the 
most selfish view of the case, far better for us that the people of India 
were well governed and indepéndent of us, than ill governed and subject 
to us ; that they were ruled by their own kings, but wearing our broad- 
cloth, and working with our cutlery, than that they were performing 
their salams to English collectors and English magistrates, but were too 
ignorant to value, or too poor to buy, English manufactures. To trade 
with civilised men is infinitely more profitable than to govern savages. 
That would, indeed, be a doting wisdom, which, in order that India 
might remain a dependency, would make it an useless and costly depen- 
dency, which would keep a hundred millions of men from being our 
customers in order that they might continue to be our slaves. 

It was, as Bernier tells us, the practice of the miserable tyrants whom 
he found in India, when they dreaded the capacity and spirit of some 
distinguished subject, and yet could not venture to murder him, to ad- 
minister to him a daily dose of the pousta, a preparation of opium, the 
effect of which was in a few months to destroy all the bodily and mental 
powers of the wretch who was drugged with it, and to turn him into a 
helpless idiot. The detestable artifice, more horrible than assassination 
itself, was worthy of those who employed it. It is no model for the 
English nation. We shall never consent to administer the pousta toa 
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whole community, to stupefy and paralyse a great people whom God has 
committed to our charge, for the wretched purpose of rendering them 
more amenable to our contro], What is power worth if it is founded on 
vice, on ignorance, and on misery ; if we can hold it only by Megas | 
the most sacred duties which as governors we owe to the governed, an 
which, as a people blessed with far more than an ordinary measure of 
political liberty and of intellectual light, we owe toa race debased by 
three thousand years of despotism and priestcraft? We are free, we are 
civilised, to little purpose, if we grudge to any portion of the human race 
an equal measure of freedom and civilisation. 

Are we to keep the people of India ignorant in order that we may keep 
them submissive? Ordo we think that we can give them knowledge 
without awakening ambition? Or do we mean to awaken ambition and 
to provide it with no legitimate vent? Who will answer any of these 
questions in the affirmative? Yet one of them must be answered in the 
affirmative, by every person who maintains that we ought permanently to 
exclude the natives from high office. 1 have no fears. The path of duty 
is plain before us : and it is also the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, 
of national honour. 

The destinies of our Indian empire are covered with thick darkness. 
It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate reserved for a state 
which resembles no other in history, and which forms by itself a separate 
class of political phenomena. The laws which regulate its growth and 
its decay are still unknown to us. It may be that the public mind of 
India may expand under our system till it has outgrown that system ; that 
by good government we may educate our subjects into a capacity for 
better government ; that, having become instructed in European know- 
ledge, they may, in some future age, demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever come I knownot. But never will I attempt 
to avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day 
in English history. To have found a great people sunk in the lowest 
depths of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made 
them desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would indeed be 
a title to glory all our own. ‘The sceptre may pass away from us. Un.’ 
foreseen accidents may derange our most profound schemes of policy. 
Victory may be inconstant to our arms, But there are triumphs which 
are followed by no reverse. There is an empire exempt from all natural 
causes of decay. Those triumphs are the pacific triumphs of reason over 
barbarism ; that empire is the imperishable empire of our arts and our 
morals, our literature and our laws. 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED AT EDINBURGH ON THE 29TH OF May 1830. 


The elevation of Mr pre cmby to the peerage in May 1839, caused a vacancy in the 
representation of the city of Edinburgh. A meeting of the electors was called to 
consider of the manner in which the vacancy should be supplied. At this meeting 
the following Speech was made. 


My Lorp Provosr anp GENTLEMEN,—At the request of a very large 
and respectable portion of your body, I appear before you as a candidate 
for a high and solemn trust, which, uninvited, I should have thought it 
presumption to solicit, but which, thus invited, I should think it cowardice 
todecline. IfI had felt myself justified in following my own inclinations, I 
am not sure that even a summons so honourable asthat which I havereceived 
would have been sufficient to draw me away from pursuits far better suited 
to my taste and temper than the turmoil of political warfare. But I feel 
that my lot is cast in times in which no man is free to judge, merely ac- 
cording to his own taste and temper, whether he will devote himself to 
active or to contemplative life ; in times in which society has a right to 
demand, from every one of its members, active and strenuous exertions, 
I have, therefore, obeyed your call ; and I now present myself before you 
for the purpose of offering to you, not, what I am sure you would reject 
with disdain, flattery, degrading alike to a candidate, and to a constitu- 
ent body ; but such reasonable, candid, and manly explanations as become 
the mouth of a free man ambitious of the confidence of a free people. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that I stand here unconnected with 
this great community. It would be mere affectation not to acknowledge 
that with respect to local questions I have much to learn ; but I hope 
that you will find in me no sluggish or inattentive learner. From an early 
age I have felt a strong interest in Edinburgh, although attached to Edin- 
burgh by no other ties than those which are common to me with multi- 
tudes ; that tie which attaches every man of Scottish blood to the ancient 
and renowned capital of our race; that tie which attaches every student 
of history to the spot ennobled by so many great and memorable events ; 
that tie which attaches every traveller of taste to the most beautiful of 
British cities ; and that tie which attaches every lover of literature to a 
place which, since it has ceased to be the seat of empire, has derived from 
poetry, philosophy, and eloquence a far higher distinction than empire can 
bestow. If to those ties it shall now be your pleasure to add a tie still 
closer and more peculiar, I can only assure you that it shall be the study 
of my life so to conduct myself in these our troubled times that you may 
have no reason to be ashamed of your choice. 

Those gentlemen who invited me to appear as a candidate before you 
were doubtless acquainted with the part which I took in public affairs during 
the three first Parliaments of the late King. Circumstances have since that 
time undergone great alteration ; but no alteration has taken place in my 
principles. I do not mean to say that thought, discussion, and the new 
phenomena, produced by the operation of a new representative system, 
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have not led me to modify some of my views on questions of detail; but, 
with respect to the fundamental principles of government, my opinions 
are still what they were when, in 1831 and 1832, I took part, according 
to the measure of my abilities, in that great pacific victory which purified 
the representative system of England, and which first gave a real represen- 
tative system to Scotland. Even at that time, Gentlemen, the leaning of 
my mind was in favour of one measure to which the illustrious leader of 
the Whig party, whose name ought never to be mentioned without grati- 
tude and reverence in any assembly of British electors, I mean Earl Grey, 
was understood to entertain strong objections, and to which his Cabinet, as 
a Cabinet, was invariably opposed. I speak of the vote by ballot. All that 
has passed since that time confirms me in the view which I was then inclined 
to take of that important question. At the same time I do not think that 
all the advantages are on one side and all the disadvantages on the other. 
I must admit that the effect of the practice of secret voting would be to with- 
draw the voter from the operation of some salutary and honourable, as well 
as of some pernicious and degrading motives. But seeing, as I cannot help 
seeing, that the practice of intimidation, instead of diminishing, is gaining 
ground, I am compelled to consider whether the time has not arrived 
when we are bound to apply what seems the only efficient remedy. And 
I am compelled to consider whether, in doing so, I am not strictly fol- 
lowing the principles of the Reform Bill to the legitimate conclusions. 
For surely those who supported the Reform Bill intended to give the 
people of Britain a reality, not a delusion; to destroy nomination, and 
not to make an outward show of destroying it; to bestow the franchise, 
and not the name of the franchise; and least of all, to give suffering and 
humiliation under the name of the franchise. If men are to be returned 
to Parliament, not by popular election, but by nomination, then I say 
without hesitation that the ancient system was much the best. Both 
systems alike sent men to Parliament who were not freely chosen by 
independent constituent bodies: but under the old system there was 
little or no need of intimidation, while, under the new system, we have 
the misery and disgrace produced by intimidation added to the process. 
If, therefore, we are to have nomination, I prefer the nomination which 
used to take place at Old Sarum to the nomination which now takes 
place at Newark. In both cases you have members returned at the will 
of one landed proprietor: but at Newark you have two hundred eject- 
ments into the bargain, to say nothing of the mortification and remorse 
endured by all those who, though they were not ejected, yet voted against 
their consciences from fear of ejectment. 

There is perhaps no point on which good men of all parties are more 
completely agreed than on the necessity of restraining and punishing cor- 
ruption in the election of Members of Parliament. The evils of corrup- 
tion are doubtless very great ; but it appears to me that those evils which 
are attributed to corruption may, with equal justice, be attributed to 
intimidation, and that intimidation produces also some monstrous evils 
with which corruption cahnot be reproached. In both cases alike the 
elector commits a breach of trust. In both cases alike he employs for 
his own advantage an important power which was confided to him, that 
it might be used, to the best of his judgment, for thesgeneral good of the 
community. Thus far corruption and intimidation operate in the same 
manner. JBut there is this difference betwixt the two systems; corrup- 
tion operates by giving pleasure, intimidation by giving pain. To give 
@ poor man five pounds causes no pain: on the contrary it produces 
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pleasure. It is in itself no bad"act: indeed, if the five pounds were 

iven on another occasion, and without a corrupt object, it might pass 
or a benevolent act. But to tell a man that you will reduce him to 
a situation in which he will miss his former comforts, and in which his 
family will be forced to beg their bread, isa cruel act. Corruption has 
a, sort of illegitimate relationship to benevolence, and engenders some 
feelings of a cordial and friendly nature. There is a notion of charity 
connected with the distribution of the money of the rich among the 
needy, even in a corrupt manner. The comic writer who tells us that 
the whole system of corruption is to be considered as a commerce of 
generosity on one side and of gratitude an the other, has rather exagger- 
ated than misrepresented what really takes place in many of these English 
constituent bodies where money is lavished to conciliate the favour and 
obtain the suffrages of the people. But in intimidation the whole pro- 
cess is an odious one. The whole feeling on the part of the elector is 
that of shame, degradation, and hatred of the person to whom he has 
iven his vote. ‘The elector is indeed placed in a worse situation than if 
e had no vote at all ; for there is not one of us who would not rather 
be without a vote than be compelled to give it to the person wham he 
dislikes above all others. 

Thinking, therefore, that the practice of intimidation has all the evils 
which are to be found in corruption, and that it has other evils which 
are not to be found in corruption, I was naturally led to consider 
whether it was possible to prevent it by any process similar to that by 
which corruption is restrained. Corruption, you all know, is the subject 
of penal laws. If it is brought home to the parties, they are liable to 
severe punishment. Although it is not often that it can be brought 
home, yet there are instances. I remember several men of large pro- 
perty confined in Newgate for corruption. Penalties have been awarded 

ainst offenders to the amount of five hundred pounds. Many members 
of Parliament have been unseated on account of the malpractices of their 
agents. But you cannot, I am afraid, repress intimidation by penal laws, 
Such laws would infringe the most sacred rights of Property How can 
I require 2 man to deal with tradesmen who have voted against him, or 
to renew the leases of tenants who have voted against him? What is it 
that the Jew says in the play? - 


‘* T’ll not answer that, 
But say it is my humour.” 


Or, as a Christian of our own time has expressed himself, ‘‘I have a right 
to do what I will with my own.” There isa great deal of weight in the 
reasoning of Shylock and the Duke of Newcastle. There would be an 
end of the right of property if you were to interdict a landlord from 
ejecting a tenant, if you were to force a gentleman to employ a parti- 
cular butcher, and to take as much beef this year as last year. The 
principle of the right of property is that a man is not only to be allowed 
to dispose of his wealth rationally and usefully, but to be allowed to 
indulge his passions and caprices, to employ whatever tradesmen and 
labourers he chooses, and to let, or refuse to let, his land according to 
his own pleasure, without giving any reason or asking anybody’s leave. 
I remember that, on one of the first evenings on which I sate in the 
House of Commons, Mr Poulett Thompson proposed a censure on the 
Duke of Newcastle for His Grace’s conduct towards the electors of Newark. 
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Sir Robert Peel opposed the moiion, not only with considerable abi- 
lity, but with really unanswerable reasons. He asked if it was meant 
that a tenant who voted against his landlord was to keep his lease for 
ever. Ifso, tenants would vote against a landlord to secure themselves, 
as they now vote with a landlord to secure themselves. I thought, 
and think, this argument unanswerable ; but then it is unanswerable in 
favour of the ballot ; for, if it be impossible to deal with intimidation by 
punishment, you are bound to consider whether there be any means of 
prevention ; and the only mode of prevention that has ever been sug- 
gested is the ballot. That the ballot has disadvantages to be set off 
against its advantages, I admit ; but it aire to me that we have only 
a choice of evils, and that the evils for which the ballot is a specific remedy 
are greater than any which the ballot is likelyto produce. Observe with 
what exquisite accuracy the ballot draws the line of distinction between 
the power which we ought to give to the proprietor and the power 
which we ought not to give him. It leaves the proprietor the absolute 
power to do what he will with his own. Nobody calls upon him to 
say why he ejected this tenant, or took away his custom from that 
tradesman. It leaves him at liberty to follow his own tastes, to follow his 
strangest whims. The only thing which it puts beyond his power is the 
vote of the tenant, the vote of the tradesman, which it is our duty to pro- 
tect. I ought at the same time to say, that there is one objection to the 
ballot of a very serious nature, but which I think may, nevertheless, be 
obviated. It is quite clear that, if the ballot shall be adopted, there will 
be no remedy for an undue return by a subsequent scrutiny. Unless, 
therefore, the registration of votes can be counted on as correct, the ballot 
will undoubtedly lead to great inconvenience. It seems, therefore, that 
a careful revision of the whole system of registration, and an improvement 
of the tribunal before which the rights of the electors are to be established, 
should be an inseparable part of any measure by which the ballot is to be 
introduced. 

As to those evils which we have been considering, they are evils which 
are practically felt ; they are evils which press hard upon a large portion 
of the constituent body ; and it is not therefore strange, that the cry for 
a remedy should be loud and urgent. But there 1s another subject 
respecting which I am told that many among you are anxious, a subject 
of a very different description. I allude to the duration of Parliaments. 

It must be admitted that for some years past we have had little reason 
to complain of the length of Parliaments. Since the year 1830 we have 
had five general elections ; two occasioned by the deaths of two Sove- 
reigns, and three by political conjunctures. As to the present Parlia- 
ment, I do not think that, whatever opinion gentlemen may entertain of 
the conduct of that body, they will impute its faults to any confidence 
which the members have that they are to sit for seven years; for I very 
much question whether there be one gentleman in the House of Commons 
who thinks, or has ever thought, that his seat is worth three years’ pur- 
chase. When, therefore, we discuss this question, we must remember 
that we are discussing a question not immediately pressing. I freely 
admit, however, that this is no reason for not fairly considering the sub- 
ject : for it is the part of wise men to provide against-evils which, though 
not actually felt, may be reasonably apprehended. It seems to me that 
here, as in the case of the ballot, there are serious considerations to be 
urged on both sides. The objections to long Parliaments are perfectly 
‘obvious, The truth is that, in very long Parliaments, you have no repres 
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sentation at all. The mind of the people goes on changing; and the 
Parliament, remaining unchanged, ceases to reflect the opinion of the 
constituent bodies. In the old times before the Revolution, a Parliament 
might sit during the life of the monarch. Parliaments were then some- 
times of eighteen or twenty years’ duration. Thus the Parliament called 
by Charles the Second soon after his return from exile, and elected when 
the nation was drunk with hope and convulsed by a hysterical paroxysm 
of loyalty, continued to sit long after two-thirds of those who had heartily 
welcomed the King back from Holland as heartily wished him in Holland 
again. Since the Revolution we have not felt that evil to the same ex- 
tent: but it must be admitted that the term of seven years is too long. 
There are, however, other considerations to set off against this. There 
are two very serious evils connected with every general election : the first 
is, the violent political excitement : the second is, the ruinous expense. 
Both these evils were very greatly diminished by the Reform Act. 
Formerly these were things which you in Scotland knew nothing about ; 
but in England the injury to the peace and morals of society resulting 
from a general election was incalculable. During a fifteen days’ poll in 
a town of one hundred thousand inhabitants, money was flowing in all 
directions ; the streets were running with beer; all business was sus- 
pended ; and there was nothing but disturbance and riot, and slander, 
and calumny, and quarrels, which left in the bosoms of private families 
heartburnings such as were not extinguished in the course of many years. 
By limiting the duration of the poll, the Reform Act has conferred as 
great a blessing on the country,—and that is saying a bold word,—as by 
any other provision which it contains. Still it is not to be denied that 
there are evils inseparable from that state of political excitement into 
which every community is thrown by the preparations for an election. 
A still greater evil is the expense. That evil too has been diminished 
by the operation of the Reform Act; but it still exists to a con- 
siderable extent. We do not now indeed hear of such elections as 
that of Yorkshire in 1807, or that of Northumberland in 1827. We 
do not hear of elections that cost two hundred thousand pounds. 
But that the tenth part of that sum, nay, that the hundredth part 
of that sum should be expended in a contest, is a great evil. Do 
not imagine, Gentlemen, that all this evil falls on the candidates. 
It is on you that the evil falls. The effect must necessarily be to 
limit you in your choice of able men to serve you. The number 
of men who can advance fifty thousand pounds is necessarily much 
smaller than the number of men who can advance five thousand pounds ; 
the number of these again is much smaller than the number of those who 
can advance five hundred pounds ; and the number of men who can ad- 
vance five hundred pounds every three years is necessarily smaller than 
the number of those who can advance five hundred pounds every seven 
years. Therefore it seems to me that the question is one of comparison. 
In long Parliaments the representative character is in some measure 
effaced. On the other side, if you have short Parliaments, your choice 
of men will be limited. Now in all questions of this sort, it is the part 
of wisdom to weigh, not indeed with minute accuracy,—for questions of 
civil prudence cannot be subjected to an arithmetical test,—but to weigh 
the advantages and disadvantages carefully, and then to strike the 
balance. Gentlemen will probably judge according to their habits of 
mind, and according to their opportunities of observation. Those who 
have seen much of the evils of elections will probably incline to long 
: 20 
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Parliaments ; those who have seen little or nothing of these evils will 
‘obra incline to a short term. Only observe this, that, whatever may 
the legal term, it ought to be a year longer than that for which Par- 
liaments ought ordinarily to sit. For there must be a general election 
at the end of the legal term, let the state of the country be what it may. 
There may be riot; there may be revolution ; there may be famine in 
the country ; and yet if the Minister wait to the end of the legal term, 
«the writs must go out. A wise Minister will therefore always dissolve 
the Parliament a year before the end of the legal term, if the country be 
then in a quiet state. It has now been long the practice not to keep a 
Parliament more than six years. Thus the Parliament which was elected 
in 1784 sat till 1790, six years; the Parliament of 1790 till 1796, the 
Parliament of 1796 to 1802, the Parliament of 1812 to 1818, and the 
Parliament of 1820 till 1826. If, therefore, you wish the duration of 
Parliaments to be shortened to three years, the proper course would be 
ato fix the legal term at four years ; and if you wish them to sit for four 
years, the proper course would be to fix the legal term at five years. My 
own inclination would be to fix the legal term at five years, and thus to 
have a Parliament practically every four years. I ought to add that, 
whenever any shortening of Parliament takes place, we ought to alter 
that rule which requires that Parliament shall be dissolved as often as the 
demise of the Crown takes place. It is a rule for which no statesman- 
like reason can be given ; it is a mere technical rule; and it has already 
been so much relaxed that, even considered as a technical rule, it is absurd. 
I come now to another subject, of the highest and gravest importance : 

I mean the elective franchise; and I acknowledge that I am doubtful 
whether my opinions on this subject may be so pleasing to many here 
present as, if I may judge from your expressions, my sentiments on other 
subjects have been. I shall express my opinions, however, on this sub- 
ject as frankly as I have expressed them when they may have been more 
pleasing. I shall express them with the frankness of a man who is more 
desirous to gain your esteem than to gain your votes. I am for the 
original principle of the Reform Bill. I think that principle excellent ; 
and I am sorry that we ever deviated from it. There were two devia- 
tions to which I was strongly opposed, and to which the authors of the 
bill, hard pressed by their opponents and feebly supported by their 
friends, very unwillingly consented. One was the admission of the free- 
men to vote in towns: the other was the admission of the fifty pound 
tenants at will to vote in counties. At the same time I must say that I 
despair of being able to apply a direct remedy to either of these evils. 
The ballot might perhaps be an indirect remedy for the latter, IT 
think that the system of registration should be amended, that the 
clauses relating to the payment of rates should be altered, or alto- 
gether removed, and that the elective franchise should be extended 
to every ten pound householder, whether he resides within or with- 
out the limits of atown. To this extent I am prepared to go; but I 
should not be dealing with the ingenuousness which you have a right to 
expect, if I did not tell you that I am not prepared to go further. There 
are many other questions as to which you are entitled to know the opinions 
of your representative : but I shall only glance rapidly at the most im- 
portant. I have ever been a most determined enemy to the slave trade, 
and to personal slavery under every form. I have always been a friend 
to popular education. I have always been a friend to the right of free 
discussion, I have always beet adverse to all restrictions on trade, and 
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especially to those restrictions which affect the price of the necessaries of 
life. I have always been adverse to religious persecution, whether it - 
takes the form of direct penal laws, or of civil disabilities. 

Now, having said so much upon measures, I hope you will permit me 
to say something about men. If you send me as your representative to 
Parliament, I wish you to understand that I shall go there determined to 
support the present ministry. I shall do so not from any personal intet 
est or feeling. I have certainly the happiness to have several kind and 
much valued friends among the members of the Government ; and there 
is one member of the Government, the noble President of the Council, to 
whom I owe obligations which I shall always be proud to avow.e« That 
noble Lord, when I was utterly unknown in public life, and scarcely known 
even to himself, placed me in the House of Commons ; and it is due to 
him to say that he never in the least interfered with the freedom of 
my parliamentary conduct. I have since represented a great constituent 
body, for whose confidence and kindness I can never be sufficiently grate- ’ 
ful, I mean the populous borough of Leeds. I may possibly by your 
kindness be placed in the proud situation of Representative of Edinburgh ; 
but I never could and never can be a more independent Member of the 
House of Commons than when I sat there as the nomince of Lord Lans- 
downe. But, while I acknowledge my obligations to that noble person, 
while I avow the friendship which I feel for many of his colleagues, it is 
not on such grounds that I vindicate the support which it is my intention 
to give them. I have no right to sacrifice your interests to my personal 
or private feelings : my principles do not permit me to do so ; nor do my 
friends expect that I should do so. The support which I propose to give 
to the present Ministry I shall give on the following grounds. I believe 
the present Ministry to be by many degrees the best Ministry which, in 
the present state of the country, can be formed. I believe that we have 
only one choice. I believe that our choice is between a Ministry substan- 
tially,—for of course I do not speak of particular individuals,—between a 
Ministry substantially the same that we have, and a Ministry under the 
direction of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. I do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce that my choice is in favour of the former. Some 
gentleman appears to dissent from what I say. If I knew what his ob- 
jections are, I would try to remove them. But it is impossible to answer 
inarticulate noises. Is the objection that the government is too conser- 
vative ? Or is the objection that the government is too radical? If I 
understand rightly, the objection is that the Government does not pro- 
ceed vigorously enough inthe work of Reform. To that objection then 
I will address myself. Now, 1 am far from denying that the Ministers 
have committed faults. But, at the same time, 1 make allowances for the 
difficulties with which they are contending ; and having made these allow- 
ances, I confidently say that, when I look back at the past, I think them 
entitled to praise, and that, looking forward to the future, I can pronounce 
with still more confidence that they are entitled to support. 

It is a common error, and one which I have found among men, not only 
intelligent, but much conversant in public business, to think that in politics, 
legislation is everything and administration nothing. Nothing is more 
usual than to hear people say, ‘‘ What ! another session gone and nothing 
done ; no new bills passed ; the Irish Municipal Bill stopped in the 
House of Lords. How could we be worse off if the Tories were in?” 
My answer is that, if the Tories were in, our legislation would be in as bad 
a state as at present, and we should have a bad administration into the 
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bargain. It seems strange to me that gentlemen should not be aware 
that it may be better to have unreformed laws administered in a reform- 
ing spirit, than reformed laws administered ina spirit hostile to all reform. 
We often hear the maxim, ‘* Measurés not men,” and there is a sense in 
which it is an excellent maxim, Measures not men, certainly: that is, 
we are not to oppose Sir Robert Peel simply because he is Sir Robert 
Peel, or to support Lord John Russell simply because he is Lord John 
Russell. We are not to follow our political leaders in the way in which 
my honest Highland ancestors followed their chieftains. We are not to 
jmitate that blind devotion which led all the Campbells to take the side 
of George the Second because the Duke of Argyle was a Whig, and all 
the Camerons to take the side of the Stuarts because Lochiel was a 
Jacobite. But if you mean that, while the laws remain the same, it is 
unimportant by whom they are administered, then I say that a doctrine 
more absurd was never uttered. Why, what are laws? They are mere 
words; they are a dead letter ; till a living agent comes to put life into 
them. This is the case even in judicial matters, You can tie up the 
judges of the land much more closely than it would be right to tie up the 
Secretary for the Home Department or the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
Yet is it immaterial whether the laws be administered by Chief Justice 
Hale or Chief Justice Jeffreys? And can you doubt that the case is still 
stronger when you come to political questions? It would be perfectly 
easy, as many of you must be aware, to point out instances in which 
society has prospered under defective laws, well administered, and other 
instances in which society has been miserable under institutions that 
looked well on paper. But we need not go beyond our own country and 
our own times. Let us see what, within this island and in the present 
year, a good administration has done to mitigate bad laws. For example, 
let us take the law of libel. I hold the present state of our law of libel 
to be a scandal to a civilised community. Nothing more absurd can be 
found in the whole history of jurisprudence. How the law of libel was 
abused formerly, you all know. You all know how it was abused under 
the administrations of Lord North, of Mr Pitt, of Mr Perceval, of the 
Earl of Liverpool ; and I am sorry to say that it was abused, most un- 
justifiably abused, by Lord Abinger under the administration of the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. Now is there any person who will 
pretend to say that it has ever been abused by the Government of Lord 
Melbourne? That Government has enemies in abundance ; it has been 
attacked by Tory malcontents and by Radical malcontents ; but has any 
one of them ever had the effrontery to say that it has abused the power of 
filing ex officio informations for libel? Has this been fom want of provo- 
cation? Qn the contrary, the present Government has been libelled in a 
way in which no Government was ever libelled before. Tas the law been 
altered? Has it been modified? Not at all. We have exactly the same 
laws that we had when Mr Perry was brought to trial for saying that 
George the Third was unpopular, Mr Leigh Hunt for saying that George 
the Fourth was fat, and Sir Francis Burdett for expressing, not perhaps 
in the best taste, a natural and honest indignation at the slaughter which 
took place at Manchester in 1819. The law is precisely the same ; but 
if it had been entirely remodelled, political writers could not have had 
more liberty than they have enjoyed since Lord Melbourne came into 
ower. 
: I have given you an instance of the power of a good administration to 
mitigate a bad law. Now, see how necessary it is that there should 
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be & good administration to carry’a good Jaw into effect. An excellent 
bill was brought into the House of Commons by Lord John Russell in 
1828, and passed. To any other man than Lord John Russell the carry- 
ing of such a bill would have been’ an enviable distinction indeed ; but 
his name is identified with still greater reforms. It will, however, always 
be accounted one of his titles to public gratitude that he was the author 
of the law which repealed the Test Act. Well, a short time since, a 
noble peer, the Lord Lieutenant of the county of Nottingham, thought 
fit to re-enact the Test Act, so far as that county was concerned. Ihave 
already mentioned His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, and, to say truth, 
there is no life richer in illustrations of all forms and branches of mis- 
government than his. His Grace very coolly informed Her Majesty’s 
Ministers that he had not recommended a certain gentleman for the com- 
mission of the peace because the gentleman was a Dissenter. Now here 
is alaw which admits Dissenters to offices; and a Tory nobleman takes 
it on himself to rescind that law. But happily we have Whig Ministers. 
What did they do? Why, they put the Dissenter into the Commission ; 
and they turned the Tory nobleman out of the Lieutenancy. Do you 
seriously imagine that under a Tory administration this would have been 
done? I have no wish to say anything disrespectful of the great Tory 
leaders. Ishall always speak with respect of the great qualities and 
a services of the Duke of Wellington: I have no other feeling about 
him than one of pride that my country has produced so great aman; nor 
do I feel anything but respect and kindness for Sir Robert Peel, of whose 
abilities no person that has had to encounter him in debate will ever speak 
slightingly. Ido not imagine that those eminent men would have ap- 
oe of the conduct of the Duke of Newcastle. I believe that the 
uke of Wellington would as soon have thought of running away from 
the field of battle as of doing the same thing in Hampshire, where he is 
Lord Lieutenant. But do you believe that he would have turned the 
Duke of Newcastle out? I believe that he would not. As Mr Pulteney, 
a great political leader, said a hundred years since, ‘‘ The heads of parties 
are, like the heads of snakes, carried on by the tails.” It would have 
been utterly impossible for the Tory Ministers to have discarded the 
powerful Tory Duke, unless they had at the same time resolved, like Mr 
Canning in 1827, to throw themselves for support on the Whigs. 

Now I have given you these two instances to show that a change in 
the administration may produce all the effects of a change in the law. 
You see that to have a Tory Government is virtually to re-enact the Test 
Act, and that to have a Whig Government is virtually to repeal the law 
of libel. And if this is the casein England and Scotland, where society 
is in a sound state, how much more must it be the case in the diseased 
part of the empire, in Ireland? Ask any man there, whatever may be 
his religion, whatever may be his politics, Churchman, Presbyterian, Ro- 
man Catholic, Repealer, Precursor, Orangeman, ask Mr O’Connell, ask 
Colonel Conolly, whether it is a slight matter in whose hands the execu- 
tive power is lodged. Every Irishman will tell you that it is a matter of 
life and death ; that in fact more depends upon the men than upon the 
laws. It disgusts me therefore to hear men of liberal politics say, ‘‘ What 
is the use of a Whig Government ? The Ministers can do nothing for the 
country. They have been four years at work on an Irish Municipal Bill, 
without being able to pass it through the Lords.” Would any ten Acts 
of Parliament make such a difference to Ireland as the difference between 
having Lord Ebrington for Lord Lieutenant, with Lord Morpeth for 
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Secretary, and having the Earl of Reden for Lord Lieutenant, with Mr 
Lefroy for Secretary? Ask the popular Irish leaders whether they would 
like better to remain as they are, eith Lord Ebrington as Lord Lieutenant, 
or to have the Muniéipal Bill, and any other three bills which they 
might name, with Lord Roden for Viceroy ; and they will at once answer, 
** Leave us Lord Ebringtqp ; and burn your bills.” The truth is that, 
the more defective the legiglation, fhe more important is a good adminis- 
tration, just as the petsoral qualitig¢s of the Sovereign are of more, im- 
porance in despotic countries like Russia than in a limited monarchy. 

f we have not in our Statute Book all the securities necessary for good 
‘government, it is of the more impprtance that the character of the men 
‘who administer the goternment should be an additional security. 

Byki we told that the-Government is weak. That is most true ; 
and TI belipire that‘almost il that we are tempted to blame in the conduct 
of the Government is to be attyibuted to weakness. But let us consider 
what the nature of this Weakness is. Is it that kind of weakness which 
makes it our duty to oppose the Government? Or is it that kind of 
weakness which makes it our duty to support the Government? Is it 
intéllectual weakness, moral weakness, the incapacity to discern, or the 
want of courage to pursue, the true interest of the nation? Such was the 
weakness of Mr Addington, when this country was threatened with in- 
vasion from Boulogne. Such was the weakness of the Government 
which sent out the wretched Walcheren expedition, and starved the Duke 
of Wellington in Spain ; a2 government whose only strength was shown 
in prosecuting writers who exposed abuses, and in slaughtering rioters 
whom oppression had driven into outrage. Is that the weakness of the 
present Government ? I think not. As compared with any other party 
capable of holding the reins of Government, they are deficient neither in 
intellectual nor in moral strength. On all great questions of difference 
between the Ministers and the Opposition, I hold the Ministers to be in 
the right. When I consider the difficulties with which they have to 
struggle, when I see how manfully that struggle is maintained by Lord 
Melbourne, when I see that Lord John Russell has excited even the 
admiration of his opponents by the heroic manner in which he has gone 
on, year after year, in sickness and domestic sorrow, fighting the battle 
of Reform, I am led to the conclusion that the weakness of the Ministers 
is of that sort which makes it our duty to give them, not opposition, but 
add ; and that support it is my purpose to afford to the best of my 
ability. 

If, indeed, I thought myself at liberty to consult my own inclination, I 
should have stood aloof from the conflict. If you should be pleased to 
send me to Parliament, I shall enter an assembly very different from that 
which I quitted in 1834. I left the Whigs united and dominant, strong 
in the confidence and attachment of one House of Parliament, strong also 
in the fears of the other. I shall return to find them helpless in the 
Lords, and forced almost every week to fight a battle for existence in the 
Commons. Many, whom I left bound together by what seemed indis- 
soluble private and public ties, I shall now find assailing each other with 
more than the ordinary bitterness of political hostility. Many with whom I 
sate side by side, contending through whole nights for the Reform Bill, till 
the sun broke over the Thames on our undiminished ranks, I shall now 
find on hostile benches. I shall be compelled to engage in painful alter- 
cations with many with whom I had hoped never to have a conflict, 
except in the generous and friendly strife which should best serve the 
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common cause. I left the Libergl Government stron cong te main- 

tain itself against an adverse Court ; I see that the Liberal Government 

now rests for support on the preference of a Sovereign, in whom the 

country sees with delight the promise of a better, a gentler, a ha pier 

Elizabeth, of a Sovereign in whom we hope that our children and our 

grandchildren will admire the firmness, the sagacity, and the spirit which 

distinguished the last and greatest of the Tudors, tempered by the bene- 

ficent influence of more humane ‘times ahd mare popular institutions. 

Whether royal favour, never mor needed and never better deserved, 

will enable the government to surmount the difficulties with which it 

has to deal, I cannot presume to age. It, may be that the by has .. 
only been deferred for @ season, aud that a‘long period of Tory dotninas. 
tion is before us. Be itso. I entered pubjic life a Whig and a Whig - 
I am determined to remain. I use that word, and‘} wish yoy @ thder., 
stand that I use it, in no narrow sense. & mean bya Whig, At one who* 
subscribes implicitly to the contents of any book, though thet book may 
have been written by Locke ; not one who approvés the whole conduct 
of any statesman, though that statesman may have been Fox; not one 
who adopts the opinions in fashion in any circle, though that circle may 
be composed of the finest and noblest spirits of the age. But it seems to 
me that, when I look back on our history, I can discern a great party 
which has, through many generations, preserved its identity; a party 
often depressed, never extinguished ; a party which, though often tainted 
with the faults of the age, has always been in advance of the age; a 
party which, though guilty of many errors and some crimes, has the glory 
of having established our civil and religious liberties on a firm foundation ; 
and of that party Iam proud to be a member. It was that party which, 
on the great question of monopolies, stood up against Elizabeth. It was 
that party which, in the reign of James the First, organised the earliest 
parliamentary opposition, which steadily asserted the privileges of the 
people, and wrested prerogative after prerogative from the Crown. It 
was that party which forced Charles the First to relinquish the ship- 
money. It was that party which destroyed the Star Chamber and the 
High Commission Court. It was that party which, under Charles the 
Second, carried the Habeas Corpus Act, which effected the Revolution, 
which passed the Toleration Act, which broke the yoke of a foreign church 
in your country, and which saved Scotland from the fate of unhappy 
Ireland. It was that party which reared and maintained the constitu- 
tional throne of Hanover against the hostility of the Church and of the 
landed aristocracy of England. It was that party which opposed the 
war with America and the war with the French Republic; which im- 
parted the blessings of our free Constitution to the Dissenters ; and 
which, at a later period, by unparalleled sacrifices and exertions, ex- 
tended the same blessings to the Roman Catholics. To the Whigs of 
the seventeenth century we owe it that we have a House of Commons. 
To the Whigs of the nineteenth century we owe it that the House of 
Commons has been purified. The abolition of the slave trade, the aboli- 
tion of colonial slavery, the extension of popular education, the mitigation 
of the rigour of the penal code, all, all were effected by that party ; and 
of that party, I repeat, 1am amember. I look with pride on all that 
the Whigs have done for the cause of human freedom and of human 
happiness. I see them now hard pressed, struggling with difficulties, 
but still fighting the good fight. At their head I see men who have in- 
herited the spirit and the virtues, as well as the blood, of old champions 
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and martyrs of freedom. To those men I propose to attach myself. 
Delusion may triumph ; but the triumphs of delusion are but for a day. 
‘We may be ‘steated : but our principles will only gather fresh strength 
from defeats. Be that, however, as it may, my part is taken. While one 
shred of the old banner is flying, by that fannet will I at least be found. 
The good old cause, as Sidney called it on the scaffold, vanquished or 
victorious, insulted or triumphant, the good old cause is still the good 
old cause with me. Whether in or out of Parliament, whether speaking 
with that authority which must always belong to the representative of 
this gteat and enlightened community, or expressing the humble senti- 
ments of a private citizen, I will to the last maintain inviolate my fidelity 
to principles which, though they may be borne down for a time by sense- 
less clamour, are yet strong with the strength and immortal with the 
immortality of ratty, and which, however they may be misunderstood or 
misrepresented by contemporaries, will assuredly find justice from a 
better age. Gentlemen, I have done. I have only to thank you for the 
kind attention with which you have heard me, and to express my hope 
that whether my principles have met with your concurrence or not, the 
frankness with which I have expressed them will at least obtain your 
approbation, se 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE 
29TH OF JANUARY 1840. 


On the twenty-cighth of January 1840, Sit John Yarde Buller moved the following 
resolution : 
‘* That Her Majesty’s Government, as at present constituted, does not possess 
the confidence of the House.” 
After a discussion of four nights the motion was rejected by 308 votes to 287. 
The following Speech was made on the second night of the debate. 


THE House, Sir, may possibly imagine that I rise under some little feel- 
ing of irritation to reply to the personal reflections which have been 
introduced into the discussion. It would be easy to reply to these reflec- 
tions: it would be still easier to retort them: but I should think either 
course unworthy of me and of this great occasion. If ever I should so 
far forget myself as to wander from the subject of debate to matters con- 
cerning only myself, it will not, I hope, be at a time when the dearest 
interests of our country are staked on the result of our deliberations. I 
rise under feelings of anxiety which leave no room in my mind for selfish 
vanity or petty vindictiveness. I believe with the most intense conviction 
that, in pleading for the Government to which I belong, I am pleading 
for the safety of the Commonwealth, for the reformation of abuses, and 
at the same time for the preservation of august and venerable institutions : 
and I trust, Mr Speaker, that when the question is whether a Cabinet be 
or be not worthy of the confidence of Parliament, the first Member of 
that Cabinet who comes forward to defend himself and his colleagues 
will find here some portion of that generosity and good feeling which once 
distinguished English gentlemen. But be this as it may, my voice shall 
be heard. TI repeat, that Iam pleading at once for the reformation and 
for the preservation of our institutions, for liberty and order, for justice 
administered in mercy, for equal laws, for the rights of conscience, and 
for the real union of Great Britain and Ireland. If, on so grave an occa- 
sion, I should advert to one or two of the charges which have been 
brought against myself personally, I shall do so only because I conceive 
that those charges affect in some degree the character of the Government 
to which I belong. 

One of the chief accusations brought against the Government by the 
honourable Baronet* who opened the debate, and repeated by the 
seconder,f and by almost every gentleman who has addressed the House 
from the benches opposite, is that I have been invited to take office 
though my opinion with respect to the Ballot is known to be different 
from that of my colleagues. We have been repeatedly told that a Ministry 
in which there is not perfect unanimity on a subject so important must 
be undeserving of the public confidence. Now, Sir, it is true that I am 
in favour of secret voting, that my noble and right honourable friends near 
me are in favour of open voting, and yet that we sit in the same Cabinet. 
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But if, on account of this difference of opinion, the Government is un- 
worthy of public confidence, the I am sure that scarcely any government 
which has existed within the memory of the oldest man has been deserv- 
ing of public confidence. It is well known that in the Cabinets of Mr ° 
Pitt, of Mr Fox, of Lord Liverpool, of Mr Canning, of the Duke of 
Wellington, there were open questions of great moment. Mr Pitt, 
while still zealous for parliamentary reform, brought into the Cabinet 
Lord Grenville, who was adverse to parliamentary reform. Again, Mr 
Pitt, while eloquently supporting the abolition of the Slave Trade, brought 
into the Cabinet Mr Dundas, who was the chief defender of the Slave 
Trade, Mr Fox, too, intense as was his abhorrence of the Slave Trade, 
sat in the same Cabinet with Lord Sidmouth and Mr Windham, who voted 
to the last against the abolition of that trade. Lord Liverpool, Mr Can- 
ning, the Duke of Wellington, all left the question of Catholic Emanci- 
pation open. And yet, of all questions, that was perhaps the very last 
that should have been left open. For it was not merely a legislative 
question, but a question which affected every part of the executive ad- 
ministration. But, tocome to the present time, suppose that you could 
carry your resolution, suppose that you could drive the present Ministers 
from powéf, wo that may succeed them will be able to form a govern- 
ment in which there will be no open questions ? Can the right honourable 
Baronet the member for Tamworth* form a Cabinet without leaving the 
great question of our privileges open? In what respect is that question 
less important than the question of the Ballot? Is it not indeed from the 
privileges of the House that all questions relating to the constitution of 
the House derive their importance? What does it matter how we are 
chosen, if, when we meet, we do not possess the powers necessary to 
enable us to perform the functions of a legislative assembly? Yet you 
who would turn out the present Ministers because they differ from each 
other as to the way in which Members of this House should be chosen, 
wish to bring in men who decidedly differ from each other as to the rela- 
tion in which this House stands to the nation, to the other House, and to 
the Courts of Judicature. Will you say that the dispute between the 
House and the Court of Queen’s Bench is a trifling dispute? Surely, in 
the late debates, you were all perfectly agreed as to the importance 
of the question, though you were agreed as to nothing else. Some 
of you told us that we were contending for a power essential to our 
honour and usefulness. Many of you protested against our proceedings, 
and declared that we were encroaching on the province of the tribunals, 
violating the liberty of our fellow citizens, punishing honest magistrates 
for not perjuring themselves. Are these trifles? And can we believe 
that you really feel a horror of open questions when we see your Prime 
Minister elect sending people to prison overnight, and his law officers 
elect respectfully attending the levee of those prisoners the next morning ? 
Observe, too, that this question of privileges is not merely important ; it 
is also pressing. Something must be done, and that speedily. My belief 
is that more inconvenience would follow from leaving that question open 
one month than from leaving the question of the Ballot open ten years. 
The Ballot, Sir, is not the only subject on which I am accused of 
holding dangerous opinions. The right honourable Baronet the Member 
for Pembroke pronounces the present Government a Chartist Govern- 
ment ; and he proves his point by saying that I am a member of the 
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government, and that I wish to give the elective franchise to every ten 

ound householder, whether his house“be in a town or in the country. 

s it possible, Sir, that the honourable Baronet should not know that the 
fundamental principle of the plan of government called the People’s 
Charter is that every male of twenty-one should have a vote? Or is it 
possible that he can see no difference between giving the franchise to all ten 
pound householders, and giving the franchise to all males of twenty-one ? 
Does he think the ten pound householders a class morally or intellectually 
unfit to possess the franchise, he who bore a chief part in framing the law 
which gave them the franchise in all the represented towns of the United 
Kingdom ? Or will he say that the ten pound householder in a town is mor- . 
allyand intellectually fit to bean elector, but that the ten pound householder . 
who lives in the open country is morally and intellectually unfit? Is not 
house-rent notoriously higher in towns than in the country ? Is it not, there- 
fore, probable that the occupant of a ten pound house in a rural hamlet 
will be a man who has a greater stake in the peace and welfare of society 
than a man who has a ten pound house in Manchester or Birmingham ? 
Can you defend on conservative principles an arrangement which gives 
votes to a poorer class and withholds them from a richer? For my own 
part, I believe it to be essential to the welfare of the stat@; that the elector 
should have a pecuniary qualification.. I believe that the ten pound 
qualification cannot be proved to be either too high or too Jow. Changes, 
which may hereafter take place in the value of money and in the condition 
of the people, may make a change of the qualification necessary. But 
the ten pound qualification is, I believe, well suited to the present state 
of things. At any rate, I am unable to conceive why it should be a 
sufficient qualification within the limits of a borough, and an insufficient 
qualification a yard beyond those limits; sufficient at Knightsbridge, 
but insufficient at Kensington ; sufficient at Lambeth, but insufficient at 
Battersea? If any person calls this Chartism, he must permit me to tell 
him that he does not know what Chartism is. 

A motion, Sir, such as that which we are considering, brings under our 
review the whole policy of the kingdom, domestic, foreign, and colonial. 
It is not strange, therefore, that there should have been several episodes 
in this debate. Something has been said about the hostilities on the 
River Plata, something about the hostilities on the coast of China, some- 
thing about Commissioner Lin, something about Captain Elliot. But on 
such points I shall not dwell, for it is evidently not by the opinion which 
the House may entertain on such points that the event of the debate will 
be decided. The main argument of the gentlemen who support the 
motion, the argument on which the right honourable Baronet who opened 
the debate chiefly relied, the argument which his seconder repeated, and 
which has formed the substance of every speech since delivered from the 
opposite side of the House, may be fairly summed up thus, ‘‘ The country 
is not in a Satisfactory state. There is much recklessness, much turbulence, 
much craving for political change ; and the cause of these evils is the policy 
of the Whigs. They rose to power by agitation in 1830: they retained 
power by means of agitation through the tempestuous months which 
followed : they carried the Keform Bill by means of agitation : expelled 
from office, they forced themselves in again by means of agitation ; and 
now we are paying the penalty of their misconduct. Chartism is the 
natural offspring of Whiggism. From those who caused the evil we 
cannot expect the remedy. The first thing to be done is to dismiss them, 
and to call to power men who, not having instigated the people to commit 
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a can, without incurring the charge of inconsistency, enforce the 
aws. 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that this argument was completely refuted by 
the able and eloquent speech of my right honourable friend the Judge 
Advocate.* He said, and he said most truly, that those who hold this 
language are really accusing, not the Government of Lord Melbourne, 
“but the Government of Lord Grey. I was therefore, I must say, surprised, 
after the speech of my right honourable friend, to hear the right honour- 
able Baronet the Member for Pembroke, himself a distinguished member 
of the cabinet of Lord Grey, pronounce a harangue against agitation. 
That he was himself an agitator he does not venture to deny ; but he tries 
to excuse himself by saying, ‘‘I liked the Reform Bill; I thought it a 
good bill; and so I agitated for it ; and, in agitating for it, I acknowledge 
that I went to the very utmost limit of what was prudent, to the very 
utmost limit of what was legal.” Does not the right honourable Baronet 
perceive that, by setting up this defence for his own past conduct, he 
admits that agitation is good or evil, according as the objects of the 
agitation are good or evil? When I hear him speak of agitation as 
a practice disgraceful to a public man, and especially to a Minister of 
the Crown, and address his lecture in a particular manner to me, I cannot 
but wonder that he should not perceive that his reproaches, instead of 
wounding me, recoil on himself. I was not a member of the Cabinet 
which brought in the Reform Bill, which dissolved the Parliament in a 
moment of intense excitement in order co carry the Reform Bill, which 
refused to serve the Sovereign longer unless he would create peers in 
sufficient numbers to carry the Reform Bill. I was at that time only one 
of those hundreds of members of this House, one of those millions of 
Englishmen, who were deeply impressed with the conviction that the 
Reform Bill was one of the best laws that ever had been framed, and 
who reposed entire confidence in the abilities, the integrity, and the 
patriotism of the ministers ; and 1 must add that in no member of the 
administration did I place more confidence than in the right honourable 
- Baronet, who was then First Lord of the Admiralty, and in the noble 
lord who was then Secretary for Ireland.+ it was indeed impossible for 
me not to see that the public mind was strongly, was dangerously stirred : 
but I trusted that men so able, men so upright, men who had so large a 
stake in the country, would carry us safe through the storm which they 
had raised. And is it not rather hard that my confidence in the right 
honourable Baronet and the noble lord is to be imputed to me as a crime 
by the very men who are trying to raise the right honourable Baronet 
and the noble lord to power? ‘The Charter, we have been told in this 
debate, is the child of the Reform Bill. But whose child is the Reform 
Bill? If men are to be deemed unfit for office because they roused the 
national spirit to support that bill, because they went as far as the law 
permitted in order to carry that bill, then I say that no men can be more 
unfit for office than the right honourable Baronet and the noble lord. It 
may be thought presumptuous in me to defend two persons who are so 
well able to defend themselves, and the more so, as they have a powerful 
ally in the right honourable Baronet the Member for Tamworth, who, 
having twice offered them high places in the Government, must be sup- 

sed to be of opinion that they are not disqualified for being ministers 

y having been agitators, I will, however, venture to offer some argu- 
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ments in vindication of the conduct of my noble and right honourable 
friends, as I once called them, and as, notwithstanding the asperity which 
has characterised the present debate, I should still have pleasure in call- 
ing them, I would say in their behalf that agitation ought not to be 
indiscriminately condemned ; that great abuses ought to be removed ; 
that in this country scarcely any great abuse was ever removed till the 
public feeling had been roused against it ; and that the public feeling has 
seldom been roused against abuses without exertions to which the name 
of agitation may be given. I altogether deny the assertion which we 
have repeatedly heard in the course of this debate, that a government 
which does not discountenance agitation cannot be trusted to suppress re- 
bellion. Agitation and rebellion, you say, are in kind the same thing: they 
differ only in degree. Sir, they are the same thing in the sense in which 
to breathe a vein and to cut a throat are the same thing. There are 
many points of resemblance between the act of the surgeon and the act 
of the assassin. In both there is the steel, the incision, the smart, the 
bloodshed. But the acts differ as widely as possible both in moral character 
and in physical effect. So with agitation and rebellion. I do not believe 
that there has been any moment since the revolution of 1688 at which an 
insurrection in this country would have been justifiable. Onthe other hand, 
I hold that we have owed to agitation along series of beneficent reforms 
which could have been effected in no other way. Nor do I understand how 
any person can reprobate agitation, merely as agitation, unless he is pre- 
pared to adopt the maaim of Bishop Horsley, that the people have nothing 
to do with the laws but to obey them. The truth is that agitation is insepa- 
rable from popular government. If you wish to get rid of agitation, you 
must establish an oligarchy like that of Venice, or a despotism like that 
of Russia. Ifa Russian thinks that he is able to suggest an improve- 
ment in the commercial code or the criminal code of his country, he 
tries to obtain an audience of the Emperor Nicholas or of Count Nessel- 
rode. If he can satisfy them that his plans are good, then undoubtedly, 
without agitation, without controversy in newspapers, without harangues 
from hustings, without clamorous meetings in great halls and in market- 
places, without petitions signed by tens of thousands, you may havea 
reform effected with one stroke of the pen. Not so here. Here the 
people, as electors, have power to decide questions of the highest import- 
ance. And ought they not to hear and read before they decide? And 
how can they hear if nobody speaks, or read if nobody writes? You 
must admit, then, that it is our right, and that it may be our duty, to 
attempt by speaking and writing to induce the great body of our country- 
men to pronounce what we think a right decision ; and what else is agi- 
tation? In saying this I am not defending one party alone. Has there 
been no Tory agitation? No agitation against Popery? No agitation 
against the new Pocr Law? No agitation against the plan of education 
framed by the present Government? Or, to pass from questions about 
which we differ to questions about which we all agree : Would the slave 
trade ever have been abolished without agitation? Would slavery ever 
have been abolished without agitation? Would your prison discipline 
ever have been improved without agitation? Would your penal code, 
once the scandal of the Statute Book, have been mitigated without agita- 
tion? Iam far from denying that agitation may be abused, may be em- 
ployed for bad ends, may be carried to unjustifiable lengths. So may 
that freedom of speech which is one of the most precious privileges of 
this House. Indeed, the analogy is very close. What is agitation but 
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the mode in which the publié, the body which we represent, the great 
outer assembly, if I may so speak, holds its debates? it is as necessary 
to the good government of the country that our constituents should debate 
as that we should debate. They sometimes go wrong, as we sometimes 
go wrong, There is often much exaggeration, much unfairness, much 
acrimony in their debates. Is there none in ours? Some worthless 
demagogues may have exhorted the people to resist the laws. But what 
member of Lord Grey’s Government, what member of the present Gov- 
emment, ever gave any countenance to any illegal proceedings? It is 
perfectly true that some words which have been uttered here and in other 
places, and which, when taken together with the context and candidly 
construed, will appear to mean nothing but what was reasonable and con- 
stitutional and moderate, have been distorted and mutilated into some- 
thing that has a seditious aspect. But who is secure against such misrepre- 
sentation? Not, I am sure, the right honourable Baronet the Member 
for Pembroke. He ought to remember that his own speeches have been 
used by bad men for bad ends. He ought to remember that some ex- 
pressions which he used in 1830, on the subject of the emoluments divided 
among Privy Councillors, have been quoted by the Chartists in vindica- 
tion of their excesses. Do I blame him for this? Not atall. He said 
nothing that was not justifiable. But it is impossible fora man so to 
guard his lips that his language shall not sometimes be misunderstood 
by dull men, and sometimes misrepresented by dishonest men. I do 
not, I say, blame him for having used those expressions: but I do say 
that, knowing” how his own expressions had been perverted, he should 
have hesitated before he threw upon men, not less attached than himself 
to ‘the cause of law, of order. and property, imputations certainly not 
better founded than those to which he is himself liable. 

_ * And-now, Sir, to pass by many topics to which, but for the lateness of 
’ the -hotr, I would willingly advert, let me remind the House that the 
.,.question before us is not,a positive question, but a question of compari- 
igor No man, though he may disapprove of some part of the conduct of 
‘the present Ministers, is justified in voting for the motion which we are 
gonsidering, unless he believes that a change would, on the whole, be 
beneficial. No government is perfect : but some government there must 
ibe ; and if the present government were worse than its enemies think it, 
it ought to exist until it can be succeeded by a better. Now I take it to 
‘be perfectly elear that, in the event of the removal of Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent advisers, an administration must be formed of which the right hon- 
ourable Baronet the Member for Tamworth will ba the head. ‘Towards 
that right honourable Baronet, and towards many of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who would probably in that event be associated with him, I 
entertain none but kind and respectful feelings. I am far#I hope, from 
that narrowness of mind which makes a man unable to see merit in any 
party but his own. If I may venture to parody the old Venetian pro- 
verb, I would be ‘‘ First an Englishman; and then a Whig.” I feel 
proud of my country when I think how much ability, uprightness, and 
patriotism may be found on both sides of the House. Among our oppo- 
nents stands forth, eminently distinguished by parts, eloquence, know- 
ledge, and, I willingly admit, by public spirit, the right honourable 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth. Having said this, I shall offer no 
apology for the remarks which, in the discharge of my public duty, I 
shall make, without, 1 hope, any personal discourtesy, on his past con- 
duct, and his present position. 


- 
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It has been, Sir, I will not say his fault, but his misfortune, his fate, 
to be the leader of a party with which he has no sympathy. To go back 
to what is now matter of history, the right honourable Baronet bore a 
chief part in the restoration of the currency. By a very large proportion 
of his followers the restoration of the currency is considered as the chief 
cause of the distresses of the country. . The right honourable Baronet 
cordially supported the commercial policy of Mr Huskisson. But there 
was no name more odious than that of Mr Huskisson to the rank and 
file of the Tory party. The right honourable Baronet assented to the 
Act which removed the disabilities of the Protestant Dissenters, But, a 
very short time ago, a noble Duke, one of the highest in power and rank 
of the right honourable Baronet’s adherents, positively refused to lend his 
aid to the executing of that Act. The right honourable Baronet brought 
in the bill which removed the disabilities of the Roman Catholics : but 
his supporters make it a chief article of charge against us that we have 
given practical effect to the law which is his best title to public esteem. 
The right honourable Baronet has declared himself decidedly favourable 
to the new Poor Law. Yet, if a voice is raised against the Whig Bas- 
tilles and the Kings of Somerset House, it is almost certain to be the 
voice of some zealous retainer of the right honourable Baronet. On the 
great question of privilege, the right honourable Baronet has taken a 
on which entitles him to the gratitude of all who are solicitous for the 

onour and the usefulness of the popular branch of the legislature. But 
if any person calls us tyrants, and calls those whom we have imprisoned 
martyrs, that person is certain to be a partisan’of the right honourable 
Baronet. Even when the right honourable Baronet does happert to 
agree with his followers as to a conclusion, he seldom arrives at that con- 
clusion by the same process of reasoning which satisfies them. Many great 
questions which they consider as questions of right and wrong, as questions 
of moral and religious principle, as questions which must, for no éarthly 
object, and on no emergency, be compromised, are treated by him merely 
as questions of expediency, of place, and of time. He has opposed many 
bills iatroduced by the present Government ; but he has opposed. thenf on 


st 


such grounds that he is at perfect liberty to bring in the same bills himself* 


next year, with perhaps some slight variation. I listened to him as I | 
always listen to him, with pleasure, when he spoke last session on the sub- : 
ject of education. I could not but be amused by the skill with which he , 


performed the hard task of translating the gibberish of bigots into lan- 
guage which might .not mfsbecome the mouth of a man of sense. I felt 
certain that he-despised the prejudices of which he condescended to make 
use, and that his, opittion about the Normal Schools and the Douai 
Version entirely agreed with my own. I therefore do not think that, in 
times like thes@ the right honourable Baronet can conduct the adminis- 
tration with honour to himself or with satisfaction to those who are im- 
patient to see him in office. I will not affect to feel apprehensions from 
which I am entirely free. I do not fear, and I will not pretend to fear, 
that the right honourable Baronet will be a tyrant and a persecutor. Ido 
not believe that he will give up Ireland to the tender mercies of those 
zealots who form, I am afraid, the strongest, and I am sure the loudest, 

art of his retinue. I do not believe that he will strike the names of 

oman Catholics from the Privy Council book, and from the Commissions 
of the Peace. I do not believe that he will lay on our table a bill for the 
repeal of that great Act which was introduced by himself in 1829. What 
I do anticipate is this, that he will attempt to keep his party together 
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by means which will excite grave discontents, and yet that he will not 
succeed in keeping his party together ; that he will lose the support of the 
Tories without obtaining the support of the nation ; and that his govern- 
ment will fall from causes purely internal. 

This, Sir, is not mere conjecture. The drama is not a new one. It 
was performed a few years ago on the same stage and by most of the same 
actors. In 1827 the right honourable Baronet was, as now, the head of a 
powerful Tory opposition. He had, as now, the support of a strong 
minority in this House. He had, as now, a majority in the other House. 
He was, as now, the favourite of the Church and of, the Universities. 
All who dreaded political change, all who hated religious liberty, rallied 
round him then, as they rally round him now. Their cry was then, as 
now, that a government unfriendly to the civil and ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of the realm was kept in power by intrigue and court favour, and that 
the right honourable Baronet was the man to whom the nation must look 
to defend its laws against revolutionists, and its religion against idolaters. 
At length that cry became irresistible. Tory animosity had pursued the 
most accomplished of Tory statesmen and orators to a resting place in 
Westminster Abbey. The arrangement which was made after his death 
lasted but a very few months: a Tory government was formed ; and the 
right honourable Baronet became the leading minister of the Crown in 
the House of Commons. His adherents hailed his elevation with clamor- 
ous delight, and confidently expected many years of triumph and dominion, 
Is it necessary to say in what disappointment, in what sorrow, in what fury, 
those expectations ended? The right honourable Baronet had been raised 
to power by prejudices and passions in which he had no share. His fol- 
lowers were bigots. He wasastatesman. He was coolly weighing conve- 
niences against inconveniences, while they were ready to resort to a pro- 
scription and to hazard a civil war rather than depart from what they called 
their principles. Fora time he tried to take a middle course. He imagined 
that it might be possible for him to stand well with his old frends, and yet 
_ to perform some part of his duty to the state. But those were not times 
in which he could long continue to halt between two opinions. His eleva- 
tion, as it had excited the hopes of the oppressors, had excited also the terror 
and therage of theoppressed. Agitation, which had, during morethana year, 
slumbered in Ireland, awoke with renewed vigour, and soon became more 
formidable thanever. The Roman Catholic Association began to exercise 
authority such as the Irish Parliament, in the days of its independence, had 
never possessed. An agitator became more powerful than the Lord Lieute- 
nant, Violence engendered violence. Every explosion of feeling on one side 
of St George’s Channel was answered by a louder explosion on the other. 
The Clare election, the Penenden Heath meeting showed that the time 
for evasion and delay was past. A crisis had arrived which made it 
absolutely necessary for the Government to take one side or the other. 
A simple issue was proposed to the right honourable Baronet, concession 
or civil war ; to disgust his party, or to ruin his country. He chose the 
good part. He performed a duty, deeply painful, in some sense humili- 
ating, yet in truth highly honovrable to him. He came down to this 
House and proposed the emancipation of the Roman Catholics. Among 
his adherents were some who, like himself, had opposed the Roman 
Catholic claims merely on the ground of political expediency ; and these 
persons readily consented to support his new policy. But not so the 
great body of his followers. Their zeal for Protestant ascendency was a 
ruling passion, a passion, too, which they thought it a virtue to indulge. 
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They had exerted themselves to raise to power the man whom they 
regarded as the ablest and most trusty champion of that ascendency ; and 
he had not only abandoned the good cause, but had become its adversary. 
Who can forget in what a roar of obloquy their anger burst forth ? 
Never before was such a flood of calumny and invective poured on a 
single head. All history, all fiction were ransacked by the old friends of 
the fe honourable Baronet, for nicknames and allusions. One right hon- 
ourable gentleman, who I am sorry not to see in his place opposite, found 
English prose too weak to express his indignation, and pursued his per- 
fidious chief with reproaches borrowed from the ravings of the deserted 
Dido. Another Tory explored Holy Writ for parallels, and could find 
no parallel but Judas Iscariot. The great university which had been proud 
to confer on the right honourable Baronet the highest marks of favour, 
was foremost in affixing the brand of infamy. From Cornwall, from 
Northumberland, clergymen came up by hundreds to Oxford, in order to 
vote against him whose presence, a few days before, would have set the 
bells of their parish churches jingling. Nay, such was the violence of 
this new enmity that the old enmity of the Tories to Whigs, Radicals, 
Dissenters, Papists, seemed to be forgotten. That Ministry which, when 
it came into power at the close of 1828, was one of the strongest that the 
country ever saw, was, at the close of 1829, one of the weakest. It 
lingered another year, staggering between two parties, leaning now on 
one, now on the other, reeling sometimes under a blow from the right, 
sometimes under a blow from the left, and certain to fall as soon as the 
Tory opposition and the Whig opposition could find a question on which 
to. unite. Such a question was found: and that Ministry fell without a 
struggle. 

Now what I wish to know is this. What reason have we to believe 
that any administration which the right honourable Baronet can now 
form will have a different fate? Is he changed since 1829? Is his party 
changed? He is, I believe, still the same, still a statesman, moderate in 
opinions, cautious in temper, perfectly free from that fanaticism which 
inflames so many of his supporters. As to his party, I admit that it 
is not the same; for it is very much worse. It is decidedly fiercer and 
more unreasonable than it was eleven years ago. I judge by its public 
meetings ; I judge by its journals ; I judge by its pulpits, pulpits which 
every week resound with ribaldry and slander such as would disgrace the 
hustings. A change has come over the spirit of a part, I hope not the 
larger part, of the Tory body. It was once the glory of the Tories that, 
through all changes of fortune, they were animated by a steady and 
fervent loyalty which made even error respectable, and gave to what 
might otherwise have been called servility something of the manliness and 
nobleness of freedom. A great Tory poet, whose eminent services to the 
ae of monarchy had been ill requited by an ungrateful Court, boasted 
that 

‘* Loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game ; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon.” 


Toryism has now changed its character. We have lived to see a monster 
of a faction made up of the worst parts of the Cavalier and the worst 
arts of the Roundhead. We have lived to see a race of disloyal Tories. 
Ve have lived to see Tories giving themselves the airs of those insolent 
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pene who puffed out their tobacco smoke in the face of Charles the 
irst. We have lived to see Tories who, because they are not allowed to 
grind the people after the fashion of Strafford, turn round and revile the 
Sovereign in the style of Hugh Peters. I say, therefore, that, while the 
leader is still what te was eleven years ago, when his moderation alienated 
his intemperate followers, his followers are more intemperate than ever. 
It is my firm belief that the majority of them desire the repeal of the 
Emancipation Act. You say, no. But I will give reasons, and un- 
answerable reasons, for what I say. How, if you really wish to maintain 
the Emancipation Act, do you explain that clamour which you have 
raised, and which has resounded through the whole kingdom, about the 
three Popish Privy Councillors? You resent, as a calumny, the imputa- 
tion that you wish to repeal the Emancipation Act ; and yet you cry out 
that Church and State are in danger of ruin whenever the Government 
carries that Act into effect. If the Emancipation Act is never to be 
executed, why should it not be repealed? I perfectly understand that an 
honest man may wish it to be repealed. But I am at aloss to understand 
how honest men can say, ‘‘ We wish the Emancipation Act to be main- 
tained : you who accuse us of wishing to repeal it slander us foully : we 
value it as much as you do. Let it remain among our statutes, provided 
always that it remains as a dead letter. If you dare to put it in force, 
indeed, we will agitate against you ; for, though we talk against agitation, 
we too can practise agitation : we will denounce you in our associations ; 
for, though we call associations unconstitutional, we too have our associa- 
tions : our divines shall preach about Jezebel: our tavern spouters shall 
give significant hints about James the Second.” Yes, Sir, such hints have 
been given, hints that a sovereign who has merely executed the law, ought 
to be treated like a sovereign who grossly violated the.law. I perfectly 
understand, as I said, that an honest man may disapprove of the Emanci- 
pation Act, and may wish it repealed. But can any man, who is of 
opinion that Roman Catholics ought to be admitted to office, honestly 
_maintain that they now enjoy more than their fair share of power and 
‘emolument? What is the proportion of Roman Catholics to the whole 
population of the United Kingdom? About one-fourth. What propor- 
tion of the Privy Councillors are Roman Catholics? About one-seventieth. 
And what, after all, is the power of a Privy Councillor, merely as such ? 
Are not the right honourable gentlemen opposite Privy Councillors? If 
a change should take place, will not the present Ministers still be Privy 
Councillors? It is notorious that no Privy Councillor goes to Council 
unless he is specially summoned. He is called Right Honourable, and he 
walks out of a room before Esquires and Knights. And can we seriously 
believe that men who think it monstrous that this honorary distinction 
should be given to three Roman Catholics, do sincerely desire to main- 
tain a law by which a Roman Catholic may be Commander in Chief with 
all the military patronage, First Lord of the Admiralty with all the naval 
patronage, or First Lord of the Treasury, with the chief influence in every 
department of the Government. I must therefore suppose that those who 
join in the cry against the three Privy Councillors, are either imbecile or 
hostile to the Emancipation Act. 

I repeat, therefore, that, while the right honourable Baronet is as free 
from bigotry as he was eleven years ago, his party is more bigoted than it 
was eleven years ago. The difficulty of governing Ireland in opposition to 
the feelings of the great body of the Irish people is, I apprehend, as great 
now as it was eleven years ago, What then must be the fate of a govern- 
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ment formed by the right honourable Baronet? Sup that the event 
of this debate should make him Prime Minister? Should I be wro: 
if I were to prophesy that three years hence he will be more hated 
vilified by the Tory party than the present advisers of the Crown have 
been? Should I be wrong if I were to say that all those literary organs 
which now deafen us with praise of him, will then deafen us with abuse 
of him? Should I be wrong if I were to say that he will be burned in 
effigy by those who now drink his health with three times three and one 
cheer more? Should I be wrong if I were to say that those very gentle- 
men who have crowded hither to-night in order to vote him into power, 
will crowd hither to vote Lord Melbourne back? Once already have I 
seen those very persons go out into the lobby for the purpose of driving the 
right honourable Baronet from the high situation to which they had them- 
selves exalted him. I went out with them myself; yes, with the whole 
body of the Tory country gentlemen, with the whole body of high Church- 
men. All the four University Members were with us. The effect of 
that division was to bring Lord Grey, Lord Althorpe, Lord Brougham, 
Lord Durham into power. You may say that the Tories on that occa- 
sion judged ill, that they were blinded by vindictive passion, that if 
they had foreseen all that followed they might have acted differently. 
Perhaps so. But what has been once may be again. I cannot think it 
ossible that those who are now supporting the right honourable 
aronet will continue from personal attachment to support him if they 
see that his policy is in essentials the same as Lord Melbourme’s. I 
believe that they have quite as much personal attachment to Lord Mel- 
bourne as to the right honourable Baronet. They follow the right honour- 
able Baronet because his abilities, his eloquence, his experience are 
necessary to them ; but they are but half reconciled tohim. They never 
can forget that, in the most important crisis of his public life, he 
deliberately chose rather to be the victim of their injustice than its in- . 
strument. It is idle to suppose that they will be satisfied by seeing a new 
set of men in power. Their maxim is most truly ‘‘ Measures, not men.” 
They care not before whom the sword of state is borne at Dublin, or who 
wears the badge of St Patrick. What they abhor is not Lord Normanby 
personally or Lord Ebrington personally, but the great principles in con- 
formity with which Ireland has been governed by Lord Normanby and 
by Lord Ebrington, the principles of justice, humanity, and_ religious 
freedom. What they wish to have in Ireland is not my Lord Hadding- 
ton, or any other viceroy whom the right honourable Baronet may select, 
but the tyranny of race over race, and of creed over creed. Give them 
what they want; and you convulse the empire. Refuse them ; and you 
dissolve the Tory party. I believe that the right honourable Baronet 
himself is by no means without apprehensions that, if he were now 
called to the head of affairs, he would, very speedily, have the dilemma 
of 1829 again before him. He certainly was not without such apprehen- 
sions when, a few months ago, he was commanded by Her Majesty to 
submit to her the plan of an administration. The aspect of public affairs 
was not at that time cheering. The Chartists were stirring in England. 
There were troubles in Canada. There were great discontents in the West 
Indies. An expedition, of which the event was still doubtful, had been 
sent into the heart of Asia. Yet, among many causes of anxiety, the 
discerning eye of the right honourable Baronet easily discerned the 
uarter where the great and immediate danger lay. He told the House 
that his difficulty would be Ireland. Now, Sir, that which would be the 
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difficulty'of his administration is the strength of the preset administra. 
tion. Her Majesty’s Ministers enjoy the confidence of Ireland; and I 
believe that what ought to be done for that country will excite less dis- 
content here if done by them than if done by him. He, I am afraid, 
ptt as his abilities are, and good as I willingly admit his intentions to 

, would find it easy to lose the confidence of his partisans, but hard. 
indeed to win the confidence of the Irish people. 

It is indeed principally on account of Ireland that I feel solicitous 
about the issue of the present debate. I well know how little chance he 
who speaks on that theme has of obtaining a fair hearing. Would to 
God that I were addressing an audience which would judge this great 
controversy as it is judged by foreign nations, and as it will be judged by 
future ages, The passions which inflame us, the sophisms which delude 
us, will not last for ever. The paroxysms of faction have their appointed 
season. Even the madness of fanaticism is but fora day. The time is 
coming when our conflicts will be to others what the conflicts of our fore- 
fathers are to us; when the preachers who now disturb the State, and 
the politicians who now make a stalking horse of the Church, will be no 
more than Sacheverel and Harley. Then will be told, in language very 
different from that which now calls forth applause from the mob of 
Exeter Hall, the true story of these troubled years. 

There was, it will then be said, a part of the kingdom of Queen Vic- 
toria which presented a lamentable contrast to the rest ; not from the 
want of natural fruitfulness, for there was no richer soil in Europe; not 
from want of facilities for trade, for the coasts of this unhappy region 
were indented by bays and estuaries capable of holding all the navies of 
the world ; not bese the people were too dull to improve these advan- 
tages or too pusillanimous to defend them ; for in natural quickness of 
wit and gallantry of spirit they ranked high among the nations. But 
all the bounty of nature had been made unavailing by the crimes and 
errors of man. In the twelfth century that fair island was a conquered 

rovince. The nineteenth century found it a conquered province still. 
uring that long interval many great changes had taken place which had 
conduced to the general welfare of the empire: but those changes had 
only aggravated the misery of Ireland. The Reformation came, bringing 
to England and Scotland divine truth and intellectual liberty. To Ireland 
it brought only fresh calamities. Two new war cries, Protestant and 
Catholic, animated the old feud between the Englishry and the Irishry. 
The Revolution came, bringing to England and Scotland civil and 
spiritual freedom, to Ireland subjugation, degradation, persecution. The 
nion came: but though it joined legislatures, it left hearts as widely 
disjoined as ever. Catholic Emancipation came: but it came too late ; 
it came as a concession made to fear, and, having excited unreasonable 
hopes, was naturally followed by unreasonable disappointment. Then 
came violent irritation, and numerous errors on both sides. Agitation 
produced coercion, and coercion oe fresh agitation. Difficulties and 
dangers went on increasing, till a government arose which, all other 
means having failed, determined to employ the only means that had not 
yet been fairly tried, justice and mercy. The State, long the stepmother 
of the many, and the mother only of the few, became for the first time 
the common parent of all the great family. The body of the people 
began to look on their rulers as friends. Battalion after battalion, 
squadron after squadron was withdrawn from districts which, as it had 
then been thought, could be governed by the sword alone. Yet the 
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security of property and the authority of Jaw became every day more 
complete. Symptoms of amendment, symptoms such as cannot be either 
concealed or counterfeited, began to appear; and those who once 
despaired of the destinies of Ireland began to entertain a confident hope 
that she would at length take among European nations that high place 
to which her natural resources and the intelligence of her children entitle 
her to aspire. 

In words such as these, I am confident, will the next generation speak 
of the events in our time. Relying on the sure justice of history and 
posterity, 1 care not, as far as I am personally concerned, whether we 
stand or fall. That issue it is for the House to decide. Whether the 
result will be victory or defeat, I know not. But I know that there are 
defeats not less glorious than any victory ; and yet I have shared in some 
glorious victories. Those were proud and happy days ;—some who sit 
on the benches opposite can well remember, and must, I think, regret 
them ;—those were proud and happy days when, amidst the applauses 
and blessings of millions, my noble friend led us on in the great struggle 
for the Reform Bill; when hundreds waited round our doors till sunrise 
to hear how we had sped ; when the great cities of the north poured forth 
their population on the highways to meet the mails which brought from 
the capital the tidings whether the battle of the people had been lost or 
won. Such days my noble friend cannot hope to see again. Two such 
triumphs would be too much for one life. But perhaps there still awaits 
him a less pleasing, a less exhilarating, but a not less honourable task, the 
task of contending against superior numbers, and through years of dis- 
comfiture, for those civil and religious liberties which are inseparably as- 
sociated with the name of his illustrious house. At his side will not be 
wanting men who against all odds, and through all turns of fortune, in evil 
days and amidst evil tongues, will defend to the last, with unabated spirit, 
the noble principles of Milton and of Locke. We may be driven from office. 
We may be doomed to a life of opposition. We may be made marks for 
the rancour of sects which, hating each other with a deadly hatred, yet 
hate toleration still more. We may be exposed to the rage of Laud on 
one side, and of Praise-God-Barebones on the other. But justice will be 
done at last: and a portion of the praise which we bestow on the old 
champions and martyrs of freedom will not be refused by future genera- 
tions to the men who have in our days endeavoured to bind together in 
real union races too long estranged, and to efface, by the mild influence 
of a parental government, the fearful traces which have been left by the 
misrule of ages. 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HousE oF COMMONS ON THE 7TH 
OF APRIL, 1840. 


On the seventh of April, 1840, Sir James Graham moved the following resolution : 

“‘That it appears to this House, on consideration of the papers relating to China 
presented to this House by command of Her Majesty, that the interruption in 
our commercial and friendly intercourse with that country, and the hostilities which 
have since taken place, are mainly to be attributed to the want of foresight and 
precaution on the part of Her Majesty's present advisers, in respect to our relations 
with China, and especially to their neglect to furnish the Superintendent at Canton 
with powers and instructions calculated to provide against the growing evils con- 
nected with the contraband trade in opium, and adapted to the novel and difficult 
situation in which the Superintendent was placed.” 

as soon as the question had been put from the Chair the following Speech was 
made.: 

The motion was rejected, after a debate of three nights, by 271 votes to 261. 


MR SPEAKER,—If the right honourable Baronet, in rising to make an 
attack on the Government, was forced to own that he was unnerved and 
overpowered by his sense of the importance of the question with which 
he had to deal, one who rises to repe] that attack may, without any shame, 
confess that he feels similar emotions. And yet I must say that the anxiety, 
the natural and becoming anxiety, with which Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
awaited the judgment of the House on these papers, was not a little allayed 
by the terms of the right honourable Baronet’s motion, and has been still 
more allayed by his speech. It was impossible for us to doubt either his 
inclination or his ability to detect and to expose any fault which we might 
have committed, and we may well congratulate ourselves on firiding that, 
after the closest examination into a long series of transactions, so extensive, 
so complicated, and, in some respects, so disastrous, so keen an assailant 
could produce only so futile an accusation. 

In the first place, Sir, the resolution which the right honourable Baronet 
has moved relates entirely to events which took place before the rupture 
with the Chinese Government. That rupture took placein March, 1839. 
The right honourable Baronet therefore does not propose to pass any 
censure on any step which has been taken by the Government within the 
last thirteen months; and it will, I think, be generally admitted, that 
when he abstains from censuring the proceedings of the Government, it 
is because the most unfriendly scrutiny can find nothing in those proceed- 
ings to censure. We by no means deny that he has a perfect right to 
propose a vote expressing disapprobation of what was done in 1837 or 
1838. At the same time, we cannot but be gratified by learning that he 
approves of our present policy, and of the measures which we have taken, 
since the rupture, for the vindication of the national honour and for the 
protection of the national interests. 

It is also to be observed that the right honourable Baronet has not 
ventured, either in his motion or in his speech, to charge Her Majesty’s 
Ministers with any unwise or unjust act, with any act tending to lower 
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the character of England, or to give cause of offence to China. The only 
sins which he imputes to them are sins of omission. His complaint is 
merely that they did not foresee the course which events would take at 
Canton, and that consequently they did not send sufficient instructions to 
the British resident who was stationed there. Now it is evident that 
such an accusation is of all accusations that which requires the fullest 
and most distinct proof ; for it is of all accusations that which it is easiest 
to make and hardest to refute. A man charged with a culpable act 
which he has not committed has comparatively little difficulty in proving 
his innocence. But when the charge is merely this, that he has not, in a 
long and intricate series of transactions, done all that it would have been 
wise to do, how is he to vindicate himself? And the case which we are 
considering has this peculiarity, that the envoy to whom the Ministers 
are said to have left too large a discretion was fifteen thousand miles 
from them. The charge against them therefore is this, that they did not 
give such copious and particular directions as were sufficient, in every 
possible emergency, for the guidance of a functionary, who was fifteen 
thousand miles off. Now, Sir, I am ready to admit that, if the papers 
on our table related to important negotiations with a neighbouring state, 
if they related, for example, to a negotiation carried on with France, my 
noble friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs* might well have been 
blamed for sending instructions so meagre and so vague to our ambassa- 
dor at Paris. For my noble friend knows to-night what passed between 
our ambassador at Paris and the French Ministers yesterday ; and a mes- 
senger despatched to-night from Downing Street will be at the Embassy 
in the Faubourg Saint Ilonoré the day after to-morrow. But that con- 
stant and minute control, which the Foreign Secretary is bound to exercise 
over diplomatic agents who are near, becomes an useless and pernicious 
meddling when exercised over agents who are separated from him by a 
voyage of five months. There are on both sides of the House gentlemen 
conversant with the affairs of India. Y appeal to those gentlemen. India 
is nearer to us than China, India is far better known to us than China. 
Yet is it not universally acknowledged that India can be governed only 
in India? The authorities at home point out to a governor the general 
line of policy which they wish him to follow ; but they do not send him 
directions as to the details of his administration. How indeed is it possible 
that they should send him such directions? Consider in what a state the 
affairs of this country would be if they were to be conducted according 
to directions framed by the ablest statesman residing in Bengal. <A 
despatch goes hence asking for instructions while London is illuminating 
for the peace of Amiens. The instructions arrive when the French 
army is encamped at Boulogne, and when the whole island is up 
in arms to repel invasion. A despatch is written asking for instruc- 
tions when Bonaparte is at Elba. The instructions come when he is at 
the Tuilleries. A despatch is written asking for instructions when he is 
at the Tuillerics. The instructions come when he is at St Helena. It 
would be just as impossible to govern India in London as to govern 
England at Calcutta. While letters are pisrenre eae on the supposi- 
tion that there is profound peace in the Carnatic, Hyder is at the gates of 
Fort St George. While letters are preparing here on the supposition that 
trade is flourishing and that the revenue exceeds the expenditure, the 
crops have failed, great agency houses have broken, and the government 
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is negotiating a loan on hard terms. It is notorious that the great men 
who founded and preserved our Indian empire, Clive and Warren 
Hastings, treated all particular orders which they received from home as 
mere waste paper. Had not those great men had the sense and spirit so 
to treat such orders, we should not now have had an Indian empire. But 
the case of China is far stronger. For, though a person who is now 
writing a despatch to Fort William in Leadenhall Street or Cannon Row, 
cannot know what events have happened in India within the last two 
months, he may be very intimately acquainted with the general state of 
that country, with its wants, with its resources, with the habits and temper 
of the native population, and with the character of every prince and 
minister from Nepaul to Tanjore. But what does anybody here know of 
China? Even those Europeans who have been in that empire are almost 
as ignorant of it as the rest of us. Everything is covered by a veil, 
through which a glimpse of what is within may occasionally be caught, a 
glimpse just sufficient to set the imagination at work, and more likely to 
mislead than to inform. The right honourable Baronet has told us that 
an Englishman at Canton sees about as much of China as a foreigner who 
should land at Wapping and proceed no further would see of England, 
Certainly the sights and sounds of Wapping would give a foreigner but a 
very imperfect notion of our Government, of our manufactures, of our 
7 Sees of the state of learning and the arts among us. And yet the 
illustration is but a faint one. For a foreigner may, without seeing even 
Wapping, without visiting England at all, study our literature, and may 
thence form a vivid and correct idea of our institutions and manners. But 
the literature of China affords us no such help. Obstacles unparalleled in 
any other country which has books must be surmounted by the student 
who is determined to master the Chinese tongue. To learn to read is the 
business of halfa life. It is easier to become such a linguist as Sir William 
Jones was than to become a good Chinese scholar. You may count upon 
your fingers the uropeans whose industry and genius, even when stimu- 
lated by the most fervent religious zeal, has triumphed over the difficulties 
of a language without an alphabet. Here then is a country separated 
from us physically by half the globe, separated from us still more effect- 
ually by the barriers which the most jealous of all governments and the 
hardest of all languages oppose to the researches of strangers. Is it then 
reasonable to blame my noble friend because he has not sent to our 
envoys in such a country as this instructions as full and precise as it would 
have been his duty to send toa minister at Brussels or at the Hague? The 
right honourable Baronet who comes forward as the accuser on this occa- 
sion is really accusing himself. He was a member of the Government of 
Lord Grey. He was himself concerned in framing the first instructions 
which were given by my noble friend to our first Superintendent at Canton. 
For those instructions the right honourable Baronet frankly admits that he 
is himself responsible. Are those instructions then very copious and 
minute ? Not atall. They merely lay down general principles. The Re- 
sident, for example, is enjoined to respect national usages, and to avoid 
whatever may shock the prejudices of the Chinese ; but no orders are given 
him as to matters of detail. In 1834 my noble friend quitted the Foreign 
Office, and the Duke of Wellington went to it. Did the Duke of Wel- 
lington send out those copious and exact directions with which, according 
to the right honourable Baronet, the Government is bound to furnish its 
agent in China? No, Sir; the Duke of Wellington, grown old in the 
conduct of great affairs, knows better than anybody that a man of very 
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ordinary ability at Canton is likely to be a better judge of what ought to 
be done on an emergency arising at Canton than the greatest politician 
at Westminster can possibly be. His Grace, therefore, like a wise man 
as he is, wrote only one letter to the Superintendent, and in that letter 
merely referred the Superintendent to the general directions given by 
Lord Palmerston. And how, Sir, does the right honourable Baronet 
prove that, by persisting in the course which he himself took when in 
office, and which the Duke of Wellington took when in office, Her 
Majesty’s pi advisers have brought on that rupture which we all 
deplore? He has read us, from the voluminous papers which are on the 
table, much which has but a very remote connection with the question. 
He has said much about things which happened before the present Ministry 
existed, and much about things which have happened at Canton since the | 
rupture ; but very little that is relevant to the issue raised by the resolu- 
tion which he has himself proposed. That issue is simply this, whether 
the mismanagement of the present Ministry produced the rupture. I 
listened to his long and able speech with the greatest attention, and did 
my best to separate that part which had any relation to his motion from 
a great mass of extraneous matter. If my analysis be correct, the charge 
which he brings against the Government consists of four articles, 

The first article is, that the Government omitted to alter that part of the 
original instructions which directed the Superintendent to reside at Canton. 

The second article is, that the Government omitted to alter that part of 
the original instructions which directed the Superintendent to communi- 
cate directly with the representatives of the Emperor. 

The third article is, that the Government omitted to follow the advice 
of the Duke of Wellington, who had left at the Foreign Office a memor- 
andum recommending that a British ship of war should be stationed in the 
China sea. 

The fourth article is, that the Government omitted to authorise and 
empower the Superintendent to put down the contraband trade carried 
on by British subjects with China. 

Such, Sir, are the counts of this indictment. Of these counts, the 
fourth is the only one which will require a lengthened defence. The first 
three may be disposed of in very few words. 

As to the first, the answer is simple. It is true that the Government 
did not revoke that part of the instructions which directed the Superin- 
tendent to reside at Canton ; and it is true that this part of the instructions 
did at one time cause a dispute between the Superintendent and the 
Chinese authorities. But it is equally true that this dispute was accom- 
modated early in 1837; that the Chinese Government furnished the 
Superintendent with a passport authorising him to reside at Canton ; 
that, during the two years which preceded the rupture, the Chinese Go- 
vernment made no objection to his residing at Canton ; and that there is 
not in all this huge blue book one word indicating that the rupture was 
caused, directly or indirectly, by his residing at Canton. On the first 
count, therefore, I am confident that the verdict must be, Not Guilty. 

To the second count we have a similar answer. It is true that there 
was a dispute with the authorities of Canton about the mode of com- 
munication. But it is equally true that this dispute was settled by a 
compromise. The Chinese made a concession as to the channel of com- 
munication. The Superintendent made a concession as to the form of 
communication. The question had been thus set at rest before the rup« 
ture, and had absolutely nothing to do with the rupture. 
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As to the third charge, I must tell the right honourable Baronet that 
he has altogether misappsehended that memorandum which he so confi- 
dently cites. The Duke of Wellington did not advise the Government 
to station a ship of war constantly in the China seas. The Duke, writing 
in 1835, ata time when the regular course of the trade had been inter- 
rupted, recommended that a ship of war should be stationed near Canton, 
‘‘till the trade should take its regular peaceable course.” Those are 
His Grace’s own words. Do they not imply that, when the trade had 
again taken its regular peaceable course, it might be right to remove the 
ship of war? Well, Sir, the trade, after that memorandum was written, 
did resume its regular peaceable course: that the right honourable 
Baronet himself will admit; for it is part of his own case that Sir 
George Robinson had succeeded in restoring quiet and security. The third 
charge then is simply this,that the Ministers did not do in a time of per- 
fect tranquillity what the Duke of Wellington thought that it would have 
been right to do in a time of trouble. 

And now, Sir, I come to the fourth charge, the only real charge; for 
the other three are so futile that I hardly understand how the right 
honourable Baronet should have ventured to bring them forward. The 
fourth charge is, that the Ministers omitted to send to the Superintendent 
orders: and powers to suppress the contraband trade, and that this 
omission was the cause of the rupture. 

Now, Sir, let me ask whether it was not notorious, when the right 
honourable Baronet was in office, that British subjects carried on an ex- 
tensive contraband trade with China? Did the right honourable Baronet 
and his colleagues instruct the Superintendent to put down that trade? 
Never. That trade went on while the Duke of Wellington was at the 
Foreign Office. Did the Duke of Wellington instruct the Superintendent 
to put down that trade? No, Sir, never. Are then the followers of the 
right honourable Baronet, are the followers of the Duke of Wellington, 
prepared to pass a vote of censure on us for following the example of the 
right honourable Baronet and of the Duke of Wellington? But I am 
understating my case. Since the present Ministers came into office, the 
reasons against sending out such instructions were much stronger than 
when the right honourable Baronet was in office, or when the Duke of 
Wellington was in office. Down to the month of May 1838, my noble 
friend had good grounds for believing that the Chinese Government was 
about to legalise the trade in opium. It is by no means easy to follow 
the windings of Chinese politics. But, it is certain that about four years 
ago the whole question was taken into serious consideration at Pekin. The 
attention of the Emperor was called to the undoubted fact, that the law 
which forbade the trade in opium was a dead letter. That law had been 
intended to guard against two evils, which the Chinese legislators seem 
to have regarded with equal horror, the importation of a noxious drug, 
and the exportation of the precious metals. It wasfound, however, that 
as many pounds of opium came in, and that as many pounds of silver went 
out, as if there had been no such law. The only effect of the prohibition was 
that the people learned to think lightly of imperial edicts, and that no part of 
the great sums expended in the purchase of the forbidden luxury came into 
the imperial treasury, These considerations were set forth in a most lumi- 
nous and judicious state paper, drawn by Tang Tzee, President of the Sacri- 
ficial Offices. I am sorry to hear that this enlightened Minister has been 
turned out of office on account of his liberality: for to be turned out of office 
is, I apprehend, a much more serious misfortune in China than in England, 
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Tang Tree argued that it was unwise to attempt to exclude opium, for that, 
while millions desired to have it, no law would Keep it out, and that the 
manner in which it had long been brought in had produced an injurious 
effect both on the revenues of the state and on the morals of the 
ople. Opposed to Tang Tzee was Tchu Sing, a statesman ofa very dif- 
sai class, of a class which, I am sorry to say, is not confined to China. 
Tchu Sing appears to be one of those staunch conservatives who, when 
they find that a law is inefficient because it is too severe, imagine that 
they can make it efficient by making it more severe still. His historical 
knowledge is much on a par with his legislative wisdom. He seems to 
have paid particular attention to the rise and progress of our Indian 
Empire, and he informs his imperial master that opium is the weapon by 
which England effects her conquests. She had, it seems, persuaded the 
eople of Hindostan to smoke and swallow this besotting drug, till they 
became so feeble in body and mind, that they were subjugated without 
difficulty. Some time appears to have elapsed before the Emperor made 
up his mind on the point in dispute between Tang Tzee and Tchu Sing. 
Our Superintendent, Captain Elliot, was of opinion that the decision 
would be in favour of the rational view taken by Tang Tzee ; and such, 
as I can myself attest, was, during part of the year 1837, the opinion of 
the whole mercantile community of Calcutta. Indeed, it was expected 
that every ship which arrived in the Hoogley from Canton would bring 
the news that the opium trade had been declared legal. Nor was it 
known in London till May 1838, that the arguments of Tchu Sing had 
beg Surely, Sir, it would have been most absurd to order Captain 
‘lliot to suppress this trade at a time when everybody expected that it 
would soon cease to be contraband. Theright honourable Baronet must, 
I think, himself admit that, till the month of May 1838, the Government 
here omitted nothing that ought to have been done. 

The question before us is therefore reduced to very narrow limits. It 
is merely this: Ought my noble friend, in May 1838, to have sent out a 
despatch commanding and empowering Captain [Elliot to put down the 
opium trade? I do not think that it would have been right or wise to 
send out such a despatch. Consider, Sir, with what powers it would 
have been necessary to arm the Superintendent. He must have been 
authorised to arrest, to confine, to send across the sea any British subject 
whom he might believe to have been concerned in introducing opium into 
China. Ido not deny that, under the Act of Parliament, the Govern- 
ment might have invested him with this dictatorship. But I do say that 
the Government ought not lightly to invest any man with such a dictator- 
ship, and, that if, in consequence of directions sent out by the Govern- 
ment, numerous subjects of Her Majesty had been taken into custody and 
shipped off to Bengal or to England without being permitted to wind up 
their affairs, this House would in all probability have called the Ministers 
to a strict account. Nor do I believe that by sending such directions 
the Government would have averted the rupture which has taken place. 
I will go further. I believe that, if such directions had been sent, we 
should now have been, as we are, at war with China; and that we 
should have been at war in circumstances singularly dishonourable and 
disastrous. 

For, Sir, suppose that the Superintendent had been authorised and com- 
manded by the Government to put forth an order prohibiting British sub- 
jects from trading in opium ; suppose that he had put forth such an order ; 
how was he to enforce it? The right honourable Baronet has had too 
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"much experience of public affairs to imagine that a lucrative trade will be 
suppressed by a sheet of paperandaseal. In England we havea preventive 
service which costs us half a million a year. e employ more than fifty 
cruisers to guard our coasts. We have six thousand effective men whose 
business is to intercept smugglers. And yet everybody knows that every 
article which is much desired, which is easily concealed, and which is 
heavily taxed, is smuggled into our island to a great extent. The quantity of 
brandy which comes in without paying duty is knownto be not less than six 
hundred thousand gallons a year. Some people think that the quantity of 
tobacco which is imported clandestinely is as great as the quantity which 
goes through the custom-houses. Be this as it may, there is no doubt 

- that the illicit importation is enormous. It has been proved before a 
Committee of this House that not less than four millions of pounds of to- 
bacco have lately been smuggled into Ireland. And all this, observe, has 

been done in spite of the most efficient preventive service that I believe 
ever existed in the world. Consider too that the price of an ounce of 
opium is far, very far higher than the price of a pound of tobacco. 

Knowing this, knowing that the whole power of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons cannot here put a stop toa traffic less easy, and less profitable than 

the traffic in opium, can you believe that an order prohibiting the traffic 

in opium would have been readily obeyed? Remember by what power- 
ful motives both the buyer and the seller would have been impelled to 
deal with each other. The buyer would have been driven to the seller by 

something little short of torture, by a physical craving as fierce and im- 

patient as any to which our race is subject. For, when stimulants of this 

sort have been long used, they are desired with a rage which resembles the 
rage of hunger. The seller would have been driven to the buyer by the 
hope of vast and rapid gain. And do you imagine that the intense appe- 
tite on one side for what had become a necessary of life, and on the other for 
riches, would have been appeased by a fewlines signed Charles Elliot? The 
very utmost effect which it is possible to believe that such an order would 
have produced would have been this, that the opium trade would have left 

Canton, where the dealers were under the eye of the Superintendent, and 
where they would have run some risk of being punished by him, and 
would have spread itself along the coast. Ifwe know anything about the 
Chinese Government, we know this, that its coastguard is neither trusty 
nor efficient ; and we know that a coastguard as trusty and as efficient as 
our own would not be able to cut off communication between the mer- 
chant longing for silver and the smoker longing for his pipe. Whole 
fleets of vessels would have managed to land their cargoes along the 
shore. Conflicts would have arisen between our countrymen and the local 

magistrates, who would not, like the authorities of Canton, have had some 
knowledge of Euopean habits and feelings. The mere malum prohibitum 
would, as usual, have produced the mala in se. The unlawful traffic 

would inevitably have led to a crowd of acts, not only unlawful, but im- 
moral. The smuggler would, by the almost irresistible force of circum- 
stances, have been turned into a pirate. We know that, even at Canton, 
where the smugglers stand in some awe of the authority of the Superintend- 
ent and of the opinion of an English society which contains many respect- 
able persons, the illicit trade has caused many brawls and outrages. What, 
then, was to be expected when every captain of a ship laden with opium 
would have been the sole judge of his own conduct? It is easy to guess 
what would have happened. A boat is sent ashore to fill the water-casks 
and to buy fresh provisions, The provisions are refused. The sailors 
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take them by force. Thena well is poisoned. Two or three of the ship’s 
company die in agonies. The crew in a fury land, shoot and stab every 
man whom they meet, and sack and burn a village. Is this improbable? 
Have not similar causes ie amped roduced similar effects? Do we not 
know that the jealous vigilance with which Spain excluded the ships of 
other nations from her Transatlantic possessions turned men who would 
otherwise have been honest merchant adventurers into buccaneers? 
The same causes which raised up one race of buccaneers in the Gulf of 
Mexico would soon have raised up another in the China Sea. And can 
we doubt what would in that case have been the conduct of the Chinese 
authorities at Canton? We see that Commissioner Lin has arrested and 
confined men of spotless character, men whom he had not the slightest 
reason to suspect of being engaged in any illicit commerce. He did so on 
the ground that some of their countrymen had violated the revenue laws 
of China. How then would he have acted if he had learned that the red- 
headed devils had not merely been selling opium, but had been fighting, 
plundering, slaying, burning? Would he not have put forth a proclama- 
tion in his most vituperative style, setting forth that the Outside Barbarians 
had’undertaken to stop the contraband trade, but that they had been found 
deceivers, that the Stiperintendent’s edict was a mere pretence, that there 
was more smuggling than ever, that to the smuggling had been added 
robbery and murder, and that therefore heshould detain all men of the guilt 
race as hostages till reparation should be made? I say, therefore, that, if 
the Ministers had done that which the right honourable Baronet blames 
them for not doing, we should only have reached by a worse way the 
point at which we now are. 

I have now, Sir, gone through the four heads of the charge brought 
against the Government ; and I say with confidence that the interrup- 
tion of our friendly relations with China cannot justly be imputed to 
any one of the omissions mentioned by the right honourable Baronet. 
In truth, if I could feel assured that no gentleman would vote for the 
motion without attentively reading it, and considering whether the pro- 
position which it affirms has been made out, I should have no uneasi- 
ness as to the result of this debate. But I know that no member weighs 
the words of a resolution for.-which he is asked to vote, as he would 
weigh the words of an affidavit which he was asked to swear. And I 
am aware that some persons, for whose humanity and honesty I enter- 
tain the greatest respect, are inclined to divide with the right honour- 
able Baronet, not because they think that he has proved his case, but 
because they have taken up a notion that we are making war for the 
purpose of forcing the Government of China to admit opium into that 
country, and that, therefore, we richly deserve to be censured. Certainly, 
Sir, if we had been guilty of such absurdity and such atrocity as those 
gentlemen impute to us, we should deserve not only censure but condign 
punishment. But the imputation is altogether unfounded. Our course 
was clear. We may doubt indeed whether the Emperor of China judged 
well in listening to Tchu Sing and disgracing Tang Tzee. We may 
doubt whether it be a wise policy to exclude altogether from any country 
a drug which is often fatally abused, but which to those who use it rightly 
is one of the most precious boons vouchsafed by Providence to man, power- 
ful to assuage pain, to soothe irritation, and to restore health. e may 
doubt whether it be a wise policy to make laws for the purpose of pre- 
venting the precious metals from being exported in the natural course of 
trade, We have learned from all history, and from our own experience, 
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that revenue cutters, cnustom-house officers, informers, will never keep out 
of any country foreign luxuries of small bulk for which consumers are will- 
ang fo pay high prices, and will never prevent gold and silver from going 
abroad in exchange for such luxuries. We cannot believe that what Eng- 
Yand with her skilfully organised fiscal system and her gigantic marine, 
has never been able to effect, will be accomplished by the junks 
which are at the command of the mandarins of China, But, whatever 
our opinion on these points may be, we are perfectly aware that they 
are points which it belongs not to us but to the Emperor of China to 
lecide. He had a perfect right to keep out opium and to keep in silver, 
if he could do so by means consistent with morality, and public law. 
If his officers seized a chest of the forbidden drug, we were not entitled 
to complain ; nor did we complain. But when, finding that they could 
not suppress the contraband trade by just means, they resorted to 
means flagrantly unjust, when they impyisoned our innocent country- 
men, when they insulted our Sovereign‘in the person of her represen- 
_ tative, then it became our duty to demand: satisfaction. Whether the 
opium. trade be a pernicious trade is not the question. ‘Take a parallel 
case: take the most execrable crime that ever was called a trade, the Afri- 
can slave trade. You will hardly say that a contraBand trade in opium is 
more immoral than a contraband trade in negroes. We prohibited slave- 
trading : we made it felony; we made it piracy; we invited foreign 
powers to join with us in putting it down; to some foreign powers we 
paid large sums in order to obtain their co-operation ; we employed our 
naval force to intercept the kidnappers ; and yet it is notorious that, in 
spite of all our exertions and sacrifices, great numbers of slaves were, even 
as late as ten or twelve years ago, introduced from Madagascar into our 
own island of Mauritius. Assuredly it was our right, it was our duty, to 
guard the coasts of that island strictly, to stop slave ships, to bring the 
buyers and sellers to punishment. But suppose, Sir, that a ship under 
French colours was seen skulking near the island, that the Governor was 
fully satisfied from her build, her rigging, and her movements, that she 
was a slaver, and was only waiting for the night to put on shore the | 
wretches who were in her hold. Suppose that, not having a sufficient 
naval force to seize this vessel, he were to arrest thirty or forty French 
merchants, most of whom had never been suspected of slave-trading, and 
were to lock them up. Suppose that he were to lay violent hands on 
the French consul. Suppose that the Governor were to threaten to starve 
his prisoners to death unless they produced the proprietor of the slaver. 
Would not the French Government in such a case have a right to demand 
reparation? And, if we refused reparation, would not the French 
Government have a right to exact reparation by arms? And would it be 
enough for us to say, ‘‘ This is a wicked trade, an inhuman trade. Think 
of the misery of the poor creatures who are torn from their homes. Think 
of the horrors of the middle passage. Will you make war in order to 
force us to admit slaves into our colonies?” Surely the answer of the 
French would be, ‘‘We are not making war in order to force you to 
admit slaves into the Mauritius. By all means keep them out. By all 
means punish every man, French or English, whom you can convict of 
bringing them in. “What we complain of is that you have confounded the 
innocent with the guilty, and that you have acted towards the representa- 
tive of our government in a manner inconsistent with the law of nations. 
Do not, in your zeal for one great principle, trample on all the other great 
pected of morality.” Just such are the grounds on which Her Majesty 
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has demanded reparation from China. And was it not time? See, Sir, 
see how rapidly injury has followed injury. The Imperial Commissioner, . 
emboldened by the facility with which he had perpetrated the first outrage’s ° 
and utterly ignorant of the relative position of his country and ours in the 
scale of power and civilisation, has risen in his requisitions. He began 
by confiscating property. His next demand was for innocent blood. A 
Chinese had been slain. Careful inquiry was made ; but it was impossible 
to ascertain who was the slayer, or even to what nation the slayer belonged. 
No matter. It was notified to the Superintendent that some subject of 
the Queen, innocent or guilty, must be delivered up to suffer death. The 
Superintendent refused to comply. Then our countrymen at Canton 
were seized. Those who were at Macao were driven thence: not men 
alone, but women with child, babies at the breast. The fugitives begged 
in vain for a morsel of bread. . Our Lascars, people of a different colour 
from ours, but still our fellow-subjects, were flung into the sea. An 
English gentleman was barbarously mutilated. And was this to be 
borne? Iam far from thinking that we ought, in our dealings with such 
a people as the Chinese, to be litigious on points of etiquette. The place’ 
of our country among the nations of the world is not so mean or so ill 
ascertained that we need resent mere impertinence, which is the effect of 
a very pitiable ignorance. Conscious of superior power, we can bear to 
hear our Sovereign described as a tributary of the Celestial Empire. 
‘Conscious of superior knowledge we can bear to hear ourselves described 
as savages destitute of every useful art. When our ambassadors were 
required to perform a prostration, which in Europe would have been 
considered as degrading, we were rather amused than irritated. It would 
have been unworthy of us to have recourse to arms on account of an un- 
civil phrase, or of a dispute about aceremony. But this is not a question 
of phrases and ceremonies. ‘The liberties and lives of Englishmen are at 
stake: and it is fit that all nations, civilised and uncivilised, should know 
that, wherever the Englishman may wander, he is followed by the eye 
and guarded by the power of Ingland. 

I was much touched, and so, 1 dare say, were many other gentlemen, 
by a passage in one of Captain Elliot’s despatches. I mean that passage 
in which he describes his arrival at the factory in the moment of extreme 
danger. <As soon as he landed he was surrounded by his countrymen, all 
in an agony of distress and despair. The first thing which he did was to 
order the British flag to be brought from his boat and planted in the 
balcony. The sight immediately revived the hearts of those who had a 
minute before given themselves up for lost. It was natural that they 
should look up with hope and ponents to that victorious flag. For it 
reminded them that they belonged to a country unaccustomed to defeat, 
to submission, or to shame ; to a country which had exacted such repara- 
tion for the wrongs of her children as had made the ears of all who heard 
of it to tingle ; to a country which had made the Dey of Algiers humble 
himself to the dust before her insulted Consul; to a country which had 
avenged the victims of the Black Hole on the Field of Plassey; toa 
country which had not degenerated since the Great Protector vowed that 
he would make the name of Englishman as much respected as ever had 
been the name of Roman citizen. They knew that, surrounded as they 
were by enemies, and separated by great oceans and continents from all 
help, not a hair of their heads would be harmed with impunity. On this 
part of the subject I believe that both the great contending parties in this 
ouse are agreed, I did not detect in the speech of the right honourable 
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Baronet,—and I listened to that speech with the closest attention,—one 
word indicating that he is less disposed than we to insist on full satisfac- 
tion for the great wrong which has been done. I cannot believe that the 
House will pass a vote of censure so grossly unjust as that which he has 
moved. But I rejoice to think that, whether we are censured or not, the 
national honour will still be safe. There may be a change of men; but, 
as respects China, there will be no change of measures. I have done; 
and have only to express my fervent hope that this most righteous quarrel 
may be prosecuted to a speedy and triumphant close ; that the brave men 
to whom is intrusted the task of exacting reparation may perform their 
duty in such a manner as to spread, throughout regions in which the 
English name is hardly known, the fame not only of English skill and 
valour, but of English mercy and moderation ; and that the overruling 
cate of that gracious Providence which has so often brought good out 
of evil may make the war to which we have been forced the means of 
establishing a durable peace, beneficial alike to the victors and the 
vanquished, ; 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE House oF COMMONS ON THE 
5TH OF FEBRUARY 1841. 


On the twenty-ninth of January 1841, Mr Serjeant Talfourd obtained leave to bring 
in a bill to amend the Jaw of copyright. The object of this bill was to exten 
ni term of copyright in a book to sixty years, reckoned from the death of 
the writer. 

On the fifth of February Mr Serjeant Talfourd moved that the bill should be 
read a second time. In reply to him the following Speech was made. The bilf 
was rejected by 45 votes to 38. 


THOUGH, Sir, it is in some sense agreeable to approach a subject with 
which political animosities have nothing to do, 1 offer myself to your 
notice with some reluctance. It is painful to me to take a course which 
may possibly be misunderstood or misrepresented as unfriendly to the 
interests of literature and literary men. It is painful to me, I will add, 
to oppose my honourable and learned friend on a question which he has 
taken up from the purest motives, and which he regards with a parental 
interest. These feelings have hitherto kept me silent when the law of 
copyright has been under discussion. But as I am, on full consideration, 
satisfied that the measure before us will, if adopted, inflict grievous 
injury on the public, without conferring any compensating advantage 
on men of letters, I think it my duty to avow that opinion and to 
defend it. 

The first thing to be done, Sir, is to settle on what principles the ques- 
tion is to be argued. Are we free to legislate for the public good, or are 
we not? Is this a question of expediency, or is it a question of right? 
Many of those who have written and petitioned against the existing state 
of things treat the question as one of right. The law of nature, according 
to them, gives to every man a sacred and indefeasible property in his 
own ideas, in the fruits of his own reason and imagination. The legis- 
lature has indeed the power to take away this property, just as it has the 
power to pass an act of attainder far gutting off an innocent man’s head 
without a trial. But, as such an act.ofgttainder would be legal murder, 
so would an act invading the right guthor to his copy be, according 
to these gentlemen, legal robbery. «2°, : 

Now, Sir, if this be so, let justice be done, cost what it may. I am 
not prepared, like my honourable and learned friend, to agree to a com- 
promise between right and expediency; and to commit an injustice for 
the public convenience. But I must say, that his theory soars far beyond 
the reach of my faculties. It is not necessary to go, on the present occa- 
sion, into a metaphysical inquiry about the origin of the right of property ; 
and certainly nothing but the strongest necessity would lead me to discuss 
a subject so likely to be disjasteful to the House. I agree, I own, with 
Paley in thinking that property is the creature of the law, and that the 
law which creates property can be defended only on this ground, that it 
is a law beneficial to mankind. But it is unnecessary to debate that 
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point. For, even if I believed ina vag as ight of 3 independent 
of utility and anterior to legislation, I should still’ deny that this right 
could syrvive the original proprietor. Few, I apprehend, even of those 
who have studied in thé,most mystical and sentimental schools ‘bf moral 
philpsophy, will be disposed to maintain that there is a natural law of 
succession older and of higher authority than any human code. If there 
be, it is quite gertain fhat we have abuses to reform much more serious 


"than any connected with,the question of copyright. For this natural law 


band 


can be only one ; and the modes of succession in the Queen’s' dominions 
are twenty. To go no further than England, land generally descends to 
the eldest son, In Kent the sons share and ‘share alike. In many dis- 
triots the youngest{akes the whale. Formerly a portion of a man’s per- 
sonal property was secyred to ‘his family ; and it was only of the residue 
that he could dispose ky will. Now hecan dispose of the whole by will : 
but you limited his pawer, a few veg ago, by enacting that the will 
should not be valid unless there were’ two witnesses. If a man dies in- 
testate, his personal property generally goes according to the statute of 
distributions ; but there are local customs which modify that statute. 
Now which of all these systems is conformed tothe eternal standard of right? 
Is it primogeniture, or yavelkind, or borough English? Are wills fure 
divino? Are the two witnesses jure divino ? Might not the fo rationas 
bilis of our old Jaw have a fair claim to be regarded as of celestial institu- 
tion? ‘Was the statute of distributions enacted in Heaven long before’ it 
was adopted by Parliament? Or is it to Custom of York, or to Custom 
‘of London, that this pre-eminence belongs? Surely, Sir, even those who 


Ahold that there is a natural right of property must admit that rules pre- 
‘scribing the manner in which the effects of deceased persons shall be 


distributed are purely arbitrary, and originate altogether in the will of the 
legislature. If so, Sir, there is no controversy between my honourable 
and learned friend and myself as to the principles on which this question 
is to be argued. For the existing law gives an author copyright durin 


‘his natural life ; nor do I propose to invade that privilege, which I should, 


on the contrary, be prepared to defend strenuously against any assailant. 
The only point in issue between us is, how long after an author’s death 


the State shall recognise a copyright in his representatives and assigns ; 


and it can, I think, hardly be disputed by any ratidnal man that this is 
a point which the legislature is free to determine in the way which may 
appear to be most conducive to the general good. 

e may now, therefore, I think, descend from these high regions, 
where we are in danger of being lost in the clouds, to firm ground and 
clear light. Let us look at this question like legislators, and after fairly 
balancing conveniences and inconveniences, pronounce between the exist- 
ing law of copyright, and the law now proposed to us. The question of 
copyright, Sir, tike most questions of civil prudence, is neither black nor 
white, but grey. The system of copyright has great advantages and 


-Breat disadvantages ; and it is our business to ascertain what these are, 
and then to make an arrangement under which the advantages may be as 


‘far as possible secured, and the disadvantages’as far as possible excluded. 
“The charge which I bring against my hongurable and learned friend’s 


Mill is this, that it leaves the advantages nearly what they are at prestnt, 
' pnd inpreases the disadvantages at least fourfold. : ian 


_. The advantages arising from a system of copyright are obvious, ¥ It is 
desirable that we should kavé a supply of goed hooks ; we cannot have 
such a supply unless men of letters are liberally remunerated ; and the 
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least objectionable way of remunesating them is by means of copyright. 
You cannot depend for literary instruction and amusement on the deigure 
of men occupied in the pursuits of active life, Such men may ooge 
sionally produce compositions of great merit. But you mugt not tooketo 
such men for works which require deep meditation and long reseatclaj 
Works of that kind you can expect only from persons who make litera. + 
ture the business of, their lives. Of these persons few will be fonnd 
among the rich and the noble. The rich pee the noble are not impelled * 
to intellectual exertion by necessity. They may be impelled to intellec. 
tual exertion by the desire of’ distinguishing themselves, or by the desire 
of benefiting the community. “But it is generally within these walls that 
they seek to signalise themselves and to serve ' theig’ fellow-creatures, 
Both their ambition and their public spirit, in a eountry like this, natu- 
rally take a political turn. It.ig fhen on men whgse profession is litera- 
ture, and whose private means ate not ample, that you must rely for a 
supply of valuable books. Such men must be remunerated for their 
literary labour. And there are only two ways in which they can be 
te aaa One of those ways is patronage; the other is copy- 
right. 

eThere have been times in which men of letters looked, not to the pub- 
lic, but to the government, or to a few great men, for the reward of their 
exertions. It was thus in the time of Mzecenas and Pollio at Rome, of 
the Medici at Florence, of Louis the Fourteenth in France, of Lord 
Halifax and Lord’ Oxford in this country. Now, Sir, I well know that 
there are cases in which it is fit and graceful, nay, in which it is a sacred 
duty to reward the merits or to relieve the distresses of men of genius by 
the exercise of this species of liberality. But these cases are exceptions. 
I can conceive no system more fatal to the integrity and independence of 
literary men than one under which they should be taught to look for 
their daily bread to the favour of ministers and nobles. [I can conceive 
no system more certain to turn those minds which are formed by nature 
to be the blessings and ornaments of our species into public scandals 
and pests. 

e have, then, only one resource left. We must betake ourselves to 
copyright, be the ingonveniences of copyright what they may. Those 
inconveniences, in truth, are neither few nor small. Copyright is monopoly, 
and produces all the effects which the general voice of mankind attributes 
to monopoly. My honourable and learned friend talks very contemptu- 
ously of those who are led away by the theory that monopoly makes 
things dear. That monopoly makes things dear is certainly a theory, as 
all the great truths which have been established by the experience of all 
ages and nations, and which are taken for granted in all reasonings, may 
be said to be theories. It is a theory in the same sense in which it isa 
theory that day and night follow each other, that lead is heavier than 
water, that bread nourishes, that arsenic poisons, that alcohol intoxicates. 
If, as my honourable and learned friend seems to think, the whole world 
is in the wrong on this point, if the real effect of monopoly is to make 
articles good and cheap, why does he stop short in his career of change? 
Why does he limit the opemation of so salutary a principle to sixty years? 
‘Why does he consent to anything short of a perpetuity? He told us that 

‘ iri consenting to anything short of a perpetuity he was making a com- 
'proinise between extreme right and expediency. But if his opinion about 
monopoly be correct, extreme right and expediency would coincide. Or 
rather, why should we not restore the monopoly of the East India trade 
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to the East India Company? Why should we not réVive all those old 
monopolies which, in Elizabeth’s reign, galled our fathers so seWerely that, 
maddened by intolerable wrong, they opposed to'their govereign a resist- _ 
ance before which her haughty spirit quailed‘for the firft and for the last ° 
time? Was it the cheapness peel excellence of commodities that then so 
violently stirred the indignation of thé English ea ? I believe, Sir, 
that Igmay safely take it for granted that the’ efféct'o: monopaly enerall 
is to make articles scarce, to make them dear, awd to make them bad. 
And I may with equal safety challenge my honourable friend to find out 
any distinction between copyright and other privileges of the same kind ; 
any reason why a cionorely of books should produce an effect directl 
the reverse of that which was produced by the East India Company’s 
monopoly of tea, or by Lord Essex’s monopoly of sweet wines. Thus, 
then, stands the case. It is good that authors should be remunerated ; 
and the least exceptionable way of femunerating them is by a monopoly. 
Yet monopoly is an evil. For the sake of the good we must submit to 
the evil ; but the evil ought not to last a day longer than is necessary for 
the purpose of securing the good. 
ow, I will not affirm that the existing law is perfect, that it exactly 
hits the point at which the monopoly ought to cease; but this I con- 
fidently say, that the existing Jaw is very much nearer that point than the 
law proposed by my honourable and learned friend. For consider this ; 
the evil effects of the monopoly are proportioned to the length of its 
duration. But the good effects for the sake of which we bear with the evil 
effects are by no means proportioned to the length of its duration. A 
monopoly of sixty years produces twice as much evil as a monopoly of 
thirty years, and thrice as much evil as a monopoly of twenty years. But 
it is by no means the fact that a posthumous monopoly of sixty years 
gives to an author thrice as much pleasure and thrice as strong a motive 
as a posthumous monopoly of twenty years. On the contrary, the 
difference is so small as to be hardly perceptible. We all know how 
faintly we are affected by the prospect of very distant advantages, even 
when they are advantages which we may reasonably hope that we shall 
ourselves enjoy. But an advantage that is to be enjoyed more than half 
a century after we are dead, by somebody, we know not by whom, perhaps 
by somebody unborn, by somebody utterly unconnected with us, is really 
no motive at all toaction. Itis very probable that in the course of some 
generations land in the unexplored and unmapped heart of the Australasian 
continent will be very valuable. But there is none of us who would lay down 
five pounds for a whole province in the heart of the Australasian conti- 
nent. We know, that neither we, nor anybody for whom. we care, will ever 
receive a farthing of rent from such a province. And a man is very little 
moved by the thought that in the year 2000 or 2100, somebody who 
claims through him will employ more shepherds than Prince Esterhazy, 
and will have the finest house and gallery of pictures at Victoria or 
Sydney. Now, this is the sort of boon which my honourable and learned 
friend holds out to authors. Considered as a boon to them, it is a mere 
nullity ; but considered as an impost on the public, it is no nullity, but 2 
very serious and pernicious reality. I will take an example. Dr Johnson 
died fifty-six years ago. If the law were what my honourable and learned 
friend wishes to make it, somebody would now have the monopoly of 
Dr Johnson's works. ‘Who that somebody would be it is impossible to 
say ; but we may venture to guess. I guess, then, that it would have been 
some bookseller, who was the assien of another bookseller, who was the 
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pandce of a third bookeeller, who had bought the copyright from Black 

rank, ti€ doctor’s servant, and residuary legatee, in 1785 or 1786. Now, 
would the kno bat.this copyright would exist in 1841 have been 
a source of pratificatioft to Johnson? Would it have stimulated his exer- 
tions? Would tt have once drawn him out of his bed before noon? 
Would it have once cheered ‘him under a fit of the spleen? Would it 

_ have induced him to.pive us one more allegory, one more life of a poet, 
one more imitation of Juvenal? I firmly believe not. I firmly believe 
that a hundred years ago, when he was writing our debates for the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, he would very much rather have had twopence to 
buy a plate of shin of beef at a cook’s shop underground. Considered as 
a reward to him, the difference between a twenty years’ and sixty years’ 
termi of posthumous copyright would have been nothing or next to 
nothing. But ‘is the difference nothing to us? I can buy Rasselas for 
sixpence ; I might have had to givé’five shillings for it. I can buy the 
Dictionary, the entire genuine Dictionary, for two guineas, perhaps for 
less ; I might have had to give five or six guineas for it. Do I grudge 
this to a man like Dr Johnson? Not at all. Show me that the prospect 
of this boon roused him to any vigorous effort, or sustained his spirits 
under depressing circumstances, and I am quite willing to pay the price 
of such an object, heavy as that price is. But what I do complain of is 
that my circumstances are to be worse, and Johnson’s none the better ; 
that I am to give five pounds for what to him was not worth a farthing. 

The principle of copyright is this. It is a tax on readers for the pur- 
pose of giving a bounty to writers. The tax is an exceedingly bad one ; 
it is a tax on one of the most innocent and most salutary of human 
pleasures ; and never let us forget, that a tax on innocent pleasures is a 
premium on vicious pleasures. I admit, however, the necessity of giving 
a bounty to genius and learning. In order to give such a bounty, I 
willingly submit even to this severe and burdensome tax. Nay, I am 
ready to increase the tax, if it can be shown that by so doing I should 
proportionally increase the bounty. My complaint is, that my honour- 
and Jearned friend doubles, triples, quadruples, the tax, and makes 
scarcely any perceptible addition to the bounty. Why, Sir, what is the 
additional amount of taxation which would have been levied on the 
public for Dr Johnson’s works alone, if my honourable and learned 
friend’s bill had been the law of the land? I have not data sufficient to 
form an opinion. But I am confident that the taxation on his Dictionary 
alone would have amounted to many thousands of pounds. In reckon- 
ing the whole additional sum which the holders of his copyrights would 
have taken out of the pockets of the public during the last half century 
at twenty thousand pounds, I feel satisfied that I very greatly underrate 
it. Now, I again say that I think it but fair that we should pay twenty 
thousand pounds in consideration of twenty thousand pounds’ worth of 
pleasure and encouragement received by Dr Johnson. But I think it very 
hard that we should pay twenty thousand pounds for what he would not 
have valued at five shillings. 

« My honourable and learned friend dwells on the claims of the posterity 
of great writers. Undoubtedly, Sir, it would be very pleasing to see a 
descendant of Shakespeare living in opulence on the fruits of his great 
ancestor’s genius. A house maintained in splendour by such a patrimony 
would be a more interesting and striking object than Blenheim is to us, 
or than Strathfieldsaye will be to our children. But, unhappily, it is 
scarcely possible that, under any system, such a thing can come to pass, 
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My honourable and learned friend does not propose that copyright shall 
descend to the eldest son, or shall be bound up by irrevocable entail. it 
is to be merely f pelaidees property. It is therefore highly improbable that 
it will descend during sixty years or half that term from parent to 
child. The chance is that more people than one will have an interest 
in it. They will in all probability sell it and divide the proceeds. The 
price which a bookseller will give for it will bear no proportion to the sum 
which he will afterwards draw from the public, if his speculation proves 
successful, He will give little, if anything, more for a term of sixty years 
than for a term of thirty or five and twenty. The present value of adis- 
tant advantage is always small; but when there is great room to doubt 
whether a distant advantage will be any advantage at all, the present 
value sink to almost nothing. Such is the inconstancy of the public 
taste that no sensible man will venture to pronounce, with confidence, what 
the sale of any book published in our days will be in the years between 
1890 and 1900. The whole fashion of thinking and writing has often 
undergone a change in a much shorter period than that to which my hon- 
ourable and learned friend would extend posthumous copyright. What 
would have been considered the best literary property in the earlier part 
of Charles the Second’s reign? I imagine Cowley’s Poems. Overleap 
sixty years, and you are in the generation of which Pope asked, ‘*‘ Who 
now reads Cowley?” : What works were ever expected with more impa- 
tience by the public than those of Lord Bolingbroke, which appeared, I 
think, in 1754? In 1814, no bookseller would have thanked you for the 
copyright of them all, if you had offered it to him for nothing. What would 
Paternoster Row give now for the copyright of Hayley’s Triumphs of 
Temper, so much admired within the memory of many people still living ? 
I say, therefore, that, from the very nature of literary property, it will 
almost always pass away from an author’s family ; and I say, that the 
price given for it to the family will bear a very small proportion to the tax 
which the purchaser, if his speculation turns out well, will in the course 
of a long series of years levy on the public. 

If, Sir, I wished to find a strong and perfect illustration of the effects 
which I anticipate from long copyright, I should select,—my honourable 
and learned friend will be surprised,—I should select the case of Milton’s 
granddaughter. As often as this bill has been under discussion, the fate 
of Milton’s granddaughter has been brought forward by the advocates of 
monopoly. My honourable and learned friend has repeatedly told the story 
with great eloquence and effect. He has dilated on the sufferings, on the ab- 
ject poverty, of this ill-fated woman, the last ofan illustrious race. He tells 
us that, in the extremity of her distress, Garrick gave her a benefit, that 
Johnson wrote a prologue, and that the public contributed some hundreds 
of pounds. Wasit fit, he asks, that she should receive, in this eleemosynary 
form, a small portion of what was in truth a debt ? Why, he asks, instead 
of obtaining a pittance from charity, did she not live in comfort and luxury 
on the proceeds of the sale of her ancestor’s works? But, Sir, will my 
honourable and learned friend tell me that this event, which he has so often 
and so pathetically described, was caused by the shortness of the term 
of copyright? Why, at that time, the duration of copyright was longer 
than even he, at present, proposes to make it. The monopoly lasted, 
not sixty years, but for ever. At the time at which Milton’s granddaugh- 
ter asked charity, Milton’s works were the exclusive property of a 
bookseller. Within a few months of the day on which the benefit was 
given at Garrick’s theatre, the holder of the copyright of Paradise Lost, 
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—I think it was Tonson,—epplied to the Court of Chancery for an injuint- 
tion against a bookseller who had published a cheap edition of the great 
epic poem, and obtained the injunction. The representation of Coraus 
was, if I remember rightly, in 1750; the injunction im 1752. Here, 
then, is a perfect illustration of the effect of long copyright. Milton's 
‘works are the preperty Of a single publisher. Everybody who wants 
them must buy them at Tonson’s shop, and at Tonson’s price. Whoever 
attempts to undersell Tonson is harassed with legal proceedings. Thou- 
sands who would gladly possess a copy of Paradise Lost, must forego that 
great enjoyment. And what, in the meantime, is the situation of the 
only person for whom we can suppose that the author, protected at such 
a cost to the public, was at all interested? She is reduced to utter destitu- 
tion, Milton’s works are under a monopoly. Milton’s granddaughter is 
starving. The reader is pillaged ; but the writer’s family is not enriched. 
Society is taxed doubly. it has to give an exorbitant price for the poems ; 
and it has at the same time to give alms to the only surviving descendant 
of the poet. 

But this is not all. I think it right, Sir, to call the attention of the 
House to an evil, which is perhaps more to be apprehended when an 
author’s copyright remains in the hands of his family, oan when it is trans- 
ferred to booksellers, I seriously fear that, if such a measure as this should 
be adopted, many valuable works will be either totally suppressed or 
poy mutilated. I can prove that this danger is not chimerical ; and 

am quite certain that, if the danger be real, the safeguards which my 
honourable and learned friend has devised are altogether nugatory. That 
the danger is not chimerical may easily be shown. Most of us, I am 
sure, have known persons who, very erroneously as I think, but from the 
best motives, would not choose to reprint Fielding’s novels, or Gibbon’s 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Some gentle- 
men may perhaps be of opinion that it would be as well if Tom Jones 
and Gibbon’s History were never reprinted. I will not, then, dwell on 
these or similar cases, I will take cases respecting which it is not likely 
that there will be any difference of opinion here; cases, too, in which 
the danger of which I now speak is not matter of supposition, but matter 
of fact. Take Richardson’s novels. Whatever I may, on the present 
occasion, think of my honourable and learned friend’s judgment as a 
legislator, I must always respect his judgment as a critic. He will, I 
am sure, say that Richardson’s novels are among the most valuable, 
among the most original works in our language. No writings have done 
more to raise the fame of English genius in foreign countries. No writ- 
ings are more deeply pathetic. No writings, those of Shakspeare ex- 
cepted, show more profound knowledge of the human heart. As to their 
moral tendency, I can cite the most respectable testimony. Dr Johnson 
describes Richardson as one who had taught the passions to move at 
the tommand of virtue. My dear and honoured friend, Mr Wilber- 
force, in his celebrated religious treatise, when speaking of the unchris- 
tian tendency of the fashionable novels of the eighteenth century, dis- 
tinctly excepts Richardson from the censure. Another excellent person, 
whom I can never mention without respect and kindness, Mrs Hannah 

‘More, often declared in conversation, and has declared in one of her 
published poems, that she first learned from the writings of Richard- 
son those principles of piety by which her life was guided. I may 
wafely say that books celebrated as works of art through the whole 
Civilised world, and praised for their moral tendency by Dr Johnson, 
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by Mr Wilberforce, by Mrs Hannah More, ought not to,Be sup-, 
pe Sir, it is my firm belief, that if the law had been what my - 
onourable and learned friend proposes to make it, they would hays. 
been suppressed. I remember Richardson’s grandson well; he wg ‘a 
clergyman in the city of London ; he was a most upright and excefent 
man ; but he had conceived a strong prejudice against works of fiction. 
He thought all novel-reading not only frivolous but sinful. He said,—- 
this I state on the authority of one of his clerical brethren who is now 4 
bishop,—he said that he had never thought it right to read one of his 
grandfather’s books. Suppose, Sir, that the law had been what my 
honourable and learned friend would make it. Suppose that the copy- 
right of Richardson’s novels had descended, as might well have been, the 
case, to this gentleman. I firmly believe, that he would have thought it 
sinful to give them a wide circulation. I firmly believe, that he would not 
for a hundred thousand pounds have deliberately done what he thought’ 
sinful. He would not have reprinted them. And what protection does 
my honourable and learned friend give to the public in such a case? 
Why, Sir, what he proposes is this : if a book is not reprinted during five 
years, any person who wishes to reprint it may give notice in the London 
Gazette : the advertisement must be repeated three times : a year must 
elapse ; and then, if the proprietor of the copyright does not put forth a 
new edition, he loses his exclusive privilege. Now, what protection is 
this to the public? What is a new edition? Does the law define the 
number of copies that make an edition? Does it limit the price ofa 
copy? Are twelve copies on large paper, charged at thirty guineas each, 
an edition? It has been usual, when monopolies have been granted, to 
prescribe numbers and to limit prices. But Ido not findthat my honourable 
and learned friend proposes to do so in the | Saati case. And, without 
some such provision, the security which he offers is manifestly illusory. It 
is my conviction that, under such a system as that which he recommends 
to us, a copy of Clarissa would have been as rare as an Aldus or a Caxton. 

I will give another instance. One of the most instructive, interesting, 
and delightful books in our language is Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Now 
it is well known that Boswell’s eldest son considered this book, considered 
the whole relation of Boswell to Johnson, as a blot in the escutcheon of 
the family. He thought, not perhaps altogether without reason, that his 
father had exhibited himself in a ludicrous and degrading light. And 
thus he became so sore and irritable that at last he could not bear to hear 
the Life of Johnson mentioned. Suppose that the law had been what 
my honourable and learned friend wishes to make it. . Suppose that the 
copyright of Boswell’s Life of Johnson had belonged, as it well might, 
during sixty years, to Boswell’s eldest son. What would have been 
the consequence? An unadulterated copy of the finest biographical 
work in the world would have been as scarce as the first edition of 
Camden’s Britannia. 

These are strong cases, I have shown you that, if the law had been 
what you are now going to make it, the finest prose work of fiction in the 
language, the finest biographical work in the language, would very pro- 
bably have been suppressed. But I have stated my case weakly. ‘The 
books which I have mentioned are singularly inoffensive books, books 
not touching on any of those questions which drive even wise men beyond 
the bounds of wisdom. There are books of a very different kind, books 
which are the rallying points of great political and religious parties. 
What is likely to happen if the copyright of one of these books should by 
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descent gt transfer come into the possession of some hostile zealot ? I will 

“ take a single instance. It is only fifty years since John Wesley died ; 
i all his works, if the law had been what my honourable and 

‘ Teamed. friend wishes to make it, would now have been the property 
of épme person or other. The sect founded by Wesley is the most 
riumerous, the wealthiest, the most powerful, the most zealous of sects. In 
every parliamentary election it is a matter of the greatest importance to 
obtain the support of the Wesleyan Methodists. Their numerical strength 
is reckoned by hundreds of thousands. They hold the memory of their 
founder in the greatest reverence ; and not without reason, for he was 
unquestionably a great and a good man. To his authority they con- 
stantly appeal. His works are in their eyes of the highest value. His 
doctrinal writings they regard as containing the best system of theology 
ever deduced from Scripture. His journals, interesting even to the com- 
‘mon reader, are peculiarly interesting to the Methodist : for they contain 
the whole history of that singular polity which, weak and despised in its 
beginning, is now, after the lapse of a century, so strong, so flourishing, 
and so formidable. The hymns to which he gave his imprimatur are a 
most important part of the public worship of his followers. Now, sup- 
pose that the copyright of these works should belong to some person 
who holds the memory of Wesley and the doctrines and discipline of the 
Methodists in abhorrence. There are many such persons, The Eccle- 
siastical Courts are at this very time sitting on the case of a clergyman of 
the Established Church who refused Christian burial to a child baptized 
by a Methodist preacher. I took up the other day a work which is con- 
sidered as among the most respectable organs of a large and growing 
party in the Church of England, and there I saw John Wesley designated 
as a forsworn priest. Suppose that the works of Wesley were sup- 
pressed. Why, Sir, such a grievance would be enough to shake the 
foundations of Government. Let gentlemen who are attached to the 
Church reflect for a moment what their feelings would be if the Book of 
Common Prayer were not to be reprinted for thirty or forty years, if the 
price of a Book of Common Prayer were run up to five or ten guineas. 
And then let them determine whether they will pass a law under which 
it is possible, under which it is probable, that so intolerable a wrong may 
be done to some sect consisting perhaps of half a million of persons. 

I am so sensible, Sir, of the kindness with which the House has 
listened to me, that I will not detain you longer. I will only say this, 
that if the measure before us should pass, and should produce one-tenth 
part of the evil which it is calculated to produce, and which I fully 
expect it to produce, there will soon be a remedy, though of a very 
objectionable kind. Just as the absurd acts which prohibited the sale of 
game were virtually repealed by the poacher, just as many absurd 
revenue acts have been virtually repealed by the smuggler, so will this 
law be virtually repealed by piratical booksellers. At present the 
holder of copyright has the public feeling on his side. Those who invade 
copyright are regarded as knaves who take the bread out of the mouths 
of deserving men. Everybody is well pleased to see them restrained 
by the law, and compelled to refund their ill-gotten gains. No trades- 
man of good repute will have anything to do with such disgraceful transac- 
tions. Pass this law: and that feeling is at an end. Men very different 
from the present race of pirafical booksellers will soon infringe this in- 
tolerable monopoly, Great masses of capital will be constantly employed 
in the violation of the law. Every art will be employed to evade legal 
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pap and the whole uation will be in the plot. On which side in- 
eed should the public sympathy be when the question is whether some 
book as popular as Robinson Crusoe, or the Pilgrim's Progress, shall be 
in every cottage, or whether it shall be confined to the libraries of the rich 
for the advantage of the great-grandson of a bookseller who, a hundred years 
before, drove a hard bargain for the copyright with the author when in great 
distress? Remember too that, when once it ceases to be considered as wrong 
and discreditable to invade literary property, no person can say where the 
invasion will stop. The public seldom makes nice distinctions. The whole- 
some copyright which now exists will share in the disgrace and danger of 
the new copyright which you are about to create. And you will find 
that, in attempting to impose unreasonable restraints on the reprinting of 
the works of the dead, you have, to a great extent, annulled those 
restraints which now prevent men from pillaging and defrauding the 
living. If I saw, Sir, any probability that this bill could be so amended 
in the Committee that my objections might be removed, I would not 
divide the House in this stage. But I am so fully convinced that no 
alteration which would not seem insupportable to my honourable and 
learned friend, could render his measure supportable to me, that I must 
move, ee with regret, that this bill be read a second time this day 
six months. 


A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN A COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
ON THE 6TH OF APRIL 1842. 


On the third of March 1842, Lord Mahon obtained permission to bring in a bill to 
amend the Law of Copyright. This bill extended the term of Copyright in a book 
to twenty-five years, reckoned from the death of the author. 

On the sixth of April the House went into Committee on the bill, and Mr Greene 
took the Chair. Several divisions took place, of which the result was that the plan 
suggested in the following Speech was, with some modifications, adopted. 


Mr GREENE,—TI have been amused and gratified by the remarks which 
my noble friend* has made on the arguments by which I prevailed on 
the last House of Commons to reject the bill introduced by a very able 
and accomplished man, Mr Serjeant Talfourd. My noble friend has 
done me a high and rare honour. For this is, I believe, the first occa- 
sion on which a speech made in one Parliament has been answered in 
another. I should not find it difficult to vindicate the soundness of the 
reasons which I formerly urged, to set them in a clearer light, and to 
fortify them by additional facts. But it seems to me that we had better 
discuss the bill which is now on our table than the bill which was there 
fourteen months ago. Glad I am to find that there is a very wide 
difference between the two bills, and that my noble friend, though he 
has tried to refute my arguments, has acted as if he had been convinced 
by them. TI objected to the term of sixty years as far too long. My 
noble friend has cut that term down to twenty-five years. I warned the 
House that, under the provisions of Mr Serjeant Talfourd’s bill, valuable 
works might not improbably be suppressed by the representatives of 


* Lord Mahon. 
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thors. My noble friend has prepared a clause which, as he thinks, 

gard against that danger. I will not, therefore, waste the time of 

the Committee by debating points which he has conceded, but will pro- 
ceéd at once to the proper business of this evening. 

‘Sir, I have no objection to the principle of my noble friend’s bill. In- 
deed, I had no objection to the principle of the bill of last year. I have 
long thought that the term of copyright ought to be extended. When 
Mr Serjeant Talfourd moved for leave to bring in his bill, I did not 
oppose the motion. Indeed I meant to vote for the second reading, and 
to reserve what I had to say for the Committee. But the learned Ser. 
jeant left me no choice. He, in strong language, begged that nobod 
who was disposed to reduce the term of sixty years would divide wit 
him, ‘‘Do not,” he said, ‘‘give me your support, if all that you mean 
to grant to men of letters is a miserable addition of fourteen or fifteen 
years to the present term, I do not wish for such support. I despise 
it.” Not wishing to obtrude on the learned Serjeant a support which he 
despised, I had no course left but to take the sense of the Efouse on the 
second reading. The circumstances are now different. My noble friend’s 
bill is not at present a good bill; but it may be improved into a very 
good bill; nor will he, I am persuaded, withdraw it if it should be so 
improved. He and I have the same object in view ; but we differ as to 
the best mode of attaining that object. We are equally desirous to extend 
the protection now enjoyed by writers. In what way it may be extended 
with most benefit to them and with least inconvenience to the public, is 
the question. 

The present state of the law is this. The author of a work hasa certain 
copyright in that work for a term of twenty-eight years. If he should 
live more than twenty-eight years after the publication of the work, he 
retains the copyright to the end of his life. 

My noble friend does not propose to make any addition to the term of 
twenty-eight years. But he proposes that the copyright shall last twenty- 
five years after the author's death. Thus my noble friend makes no ad- 
dition to that term which is certain, but makes a very large addition to 
that term which is uncertain. : 

My plan is different. I would make no addition to the uncertain term ; 
but I would make a large addition tothe certain term. I propose to add 
fourteen years to the twenty-eight years which the law now allows to an 
author. His copyright will, in this way, last till his death, or till the 
expiration of forty-two years, whichever shall first happen. And I think 
that I shall be able to prove to the satisfaction of the Committee that my 
plan will be more beneficial to literature and to literary men than the 
plan of my noble friend. 

It must surely, Sir, be admitted that the protection which we give to 
books ought to be distributed as evenly as possible, that every book should 
have a fair share of that protection, and no book more than a fair share. 
It would evidently be absurd to put tickets into a wheel, with different 
numbers marked upon them, and to make writers draw, one a term of 
twenty-eight years, another a term of fifty, another a term of ninety. 
And yet this sort of lottery is what my noble friend proposes to establish. 
I know that we cannot altogether exclude chance. You have two terms 
of copyright ; one certain, the other uncertain ; and we cannot, I admit, 
get rid of the uncertain term. It is proper, no doubt, that an author's 
copyright should last during his life. But, Sir, though we cannot alto- 
gether exclude chance, we can very much diminish the share which chance 
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must have in distributing the recompense which we wish to give to genius 
and learning. By every addition which we make to the certain term we 
diminish the influence of chance ; by every addition which we make to 
the uncertain term we increase the influence of chance. I shall make 
myself best understood by putting cases. Take two eminent female 
writers, who died within our own memory, Madame D’Arblay and Miss 
Austen. As the law now stands, Miss Austen’s charming novels would 
have only from twenty-eight to thirty-three years of copyright. For that 
extraordinary woman died young: she died before her genius was fully 
appreciated by the world. Madame D’Arblay outlived the whole genera- 
tion to which she belonged. The copyright of her celebrated novel, 
Evelina, lasted, under the present law, sixty-two years. Surely this in- 
equality is sufficiently great—sixty-two years of copyright for Evelina, 
only twenty-eight for Persuasion. But to my noble friend this inequality 
seems not great enough. He proposes to add twenty-five years to 
Madame D’Arblay’s term, and not a single day to Miss Austen’s term. 
He would give to Persuasion a copyright of only twenty-eight years, as at 
present, and to Evelina a copyright more than three times as long, a copy- 
right of eighty-seven years. Now, isthis reasonable? See, on the other 
hand, the operation of my plan. I make no addition at all to Madame 
D’Arblay’s term of sixty-two years, which is, in my opinion, quite long 
enough ; but I extend Miss Austen’s term to forty-two years, which is, 
in my opinion, not too much. You see, Sir, that at present chance has 
too much sway in this matter: that at present the protection which the 
State gives to letters is very unequally given. You see that if my noble 
friend’s plan be adopted, more will be left to chance than under the 
present system, and you will have such inequalities as are unknown 
under the present system. You see also that, under the system which I 
recommend, we shall have, not perfect certainty, not perfect equality, but 
much less uncertainty and inequality than at present. 

But this is not all. My noble friend’s plan is not merely to institute a 
lottery in which some writers will draw prizes and some will draw blanks. 
It is much worse than this, His lottery is so contrived that, in the vast 
majority of cases, the blanks will fall to the best books, and the prizes to 
books of inferior merit. 

Take Shakspeare. My noble friend gives a longer protection than I 
should give to Love’s Labour's Lost, and Pericles, Prince of Tyre ; but 
he gives a shorter protection than I should give to Othello and Macbeth. 

Take Milton. Milton died in 1674. The copyrights of Milton’s great 
works would, according to my noble friend’s plan, expire in 1699. Comus 
appeared in 1634, the Paradise Lost in 1668. To Comus, then, my 
noble friend would give sixty-five years of copyright, and to the Paradise 
Lost only thirty-one years. Is that reasonable? Comus is anoble poem: 
but who would rank it with the Paradise Lost? My plan would give 
forty-two years both to the Paradise Lost and to Comus. 

Let us pass on from Milton to Dryden. My noble friend would give 
more than sixty years of copyright to Dryden’s worst works ; to the en- 
comiastic verses on Oliver Cromwell, to the Wild Gallant, to the Rival 
Ladies, to other wretched pieces as bad as anything written by Flecknoe or 
Settle : but for Theodore and Honoria, for Tancred and Sigismunda, 
for Cimon and Iphigenia, for Palamon and Arcite, for Alexander’s Feast, 
my noble friend thinks a copyright of twenty-eight years sufficient. Of 
all Pope’s works, that to which my noble friend would give the largest 
measure of protection is the volume of Pastorals, remarkable only as the 
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production of a boy. Johnson's first work was a Translation of a Book 
of Travels in Abyssinia, Perpuann in 1735. It was so poorly executed 
that in his later‘years he did not like tohear it mentioned. Boswell once 
picked up a copy of it, and told his friend that he had done so. ‘‘ Do not 
talk about it,” said Johnson: ‘‘it is a thing to be forgotten.” To this 
performance my noble friend would give protection during the enormous 
term of seventy-five years. To the Lives of the Poets he would give pro- 
tection during about thirty years. Well; take Henry Fielding ; it 
matters not whom I take, but take Fielding. His early works are read 
only by the curious, and would not be read even by the curious, but for 
the fame which he acquired in the latter part of his life by works of a very 
different kind. What is the value of the Temple Beau, of the Intriguing 
Chambermaid, of half a dozen other plays of which few gentlemen have 
even heard the names? Yet to these worthless pieces my foble friend 
would give a term of copyright longer by more than twenty years than 
that which he would give to Tom Jones and Amelia. 

Go on to Burke. His little tract, entitled The Vindication of Natural 
Society is certainly not without merit ; but it would not be remembered 
in our days if it did not bear the name of Burke. To this tract my noble 
friend would give a copyright of near seventy years. But to the great 
work on the French Revolution, to the Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs, to the letters on the Regicide Peace, he would give a copyright 
of thirty years or little more. 

And, Sir, observe that I am not selecting here and there extraordinary 
instances in order to make up the semblance of a case. Iam taking the 
greatest names of our literature in chronological order. Go to other 
nations ; go to remote ages ; you will still find the general rule the same. 
There was no copyright at Athens or Rome ; but the history of the Greek 
and Latin literature illustrates my argument quite as well as if copyright 
had existed in ancient times. Of all the plays of Sophogles, the one to 
which the plan of my noble friend would have given the most scanty re- 
compense would have been that wonderful masterpiece, the Cidipus at 
Colonos. Who would class together the Speech of Demosthenes against 
his Guardians, and the Speech for the Crown? My noble friend, indeed, 
would not class them together. For to the Speech against the Guardians 
he would give a copyright of near seventy years, and to the incomparable 
Speech for the Crown a copyright of less than half that length. Go to 
Rome. My noble friend would give more than twice as long a term to 
Cicero’s juvenile declamation in defence of Roscius Amerinus as to the 
Second Philippic. Go to France. My noble friend would give a far 
longer term to Racine’s Freres Ennemis than to Athalie, and to Moliére’s 
Etourdi than to Tartuffe. Goto Spain. My noble friend would give a 
longer term to forgotten works of Cervantes, works which nobody now 
reads, than to Don Quixote. Goto Germany. According to my noble 
friend’s plan, of all the works of Schiller the Robbers would be the most 
favoured : of all the works of Goethe, the Sorrows of Werter would be 
the most favoured. JI thank the Committee for listening so kindly to 
this long enumeration. Gentlemen will perceive, I am sure, that it is 
not from pedantry that I mention the names of so many books and 
authors. But just as, in our debates on civil affairs, we constantly draw 
illustrations from civil history, we must, in a debate about literary pro- 
perty, draw our illustrations from literary history. Now, Sir, I have, I 
think, shown from literary history that the effect of my noble friend's 
plan would be to give to crude and imperfect works, to third-rate and 
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fourth-rate works, a t advantage over the highest productions of 
genius. It is fenaeasible 1 pret the facts which I have laid before 
you by attributing them to mere accident. Their number is too great, 
their character too uniform, We must seek for some other explanation ; 
and we shall easily find one. | 
' It is the law of our nature that the mind shal) attain its full power by 
slow degrees ; and this is especially true of the most vigorous minds, 
‘Young ‘men, no doubt, have often produced works of great merit ; but it 
would be impossible to name any writer of the first order whose juvenile 
performances were his best. That all.the most valuable books of history 
of philology, of physical and metaphysical science, of divinity, of politi 
economy, have been ‘produced by men of mature years will hardly be 
disputed. The case may not be quite so clear as respects works of the 
imaginatio#. And yet I know no work of the imagination of the very 
highest class that was ever, in any age or country, produced by a man 
under thirty-five. Whatever powers a youth may have received from 
nature, it is impossible that his taste and judgment can be ripe, that his 
mind can be richly stored with images, that he can have observed the 
‘vicissitudes of life, that he can have studied the nicer shades of character. 
How, as Marmontel very sensibly said, is a person to paint portraits 
‘who has never seen faces? On the whole, I believe that t mee. without 
fear of contradiction, affirm this, that of the good books now extant in 
the world more than nineteen-twentieths were published after the writers 
had attained the age of forty. If this be so, it is evident that the plan of 
my noble friend is framed on a vicious principle. For, while he gives to 
juvenile productions a very much larger protection than erat now enjoy, 
e does comparatively little for the works of men in the full maturity of 
their powers, and absolutely nothing for any work which is published 
during the last three years of the life of the writer. For, by the existing 
law, the copyright of such a work lasts twenty-eight years from the pub- 
lication ; and my noble friend gives only twenty-five years, to be reckoned 
from the writer’s death. 

What I recommend is that the certain term, reckoned from the date of 
publication, shall be forty-two years instead of twenty-eight years. In this 
arrangement there is no uncertainty, no inequality. The advantage which 
I propose to give will be the same to every book. No work will have so long 
a copyright as my noble friend gives to some books, or so short a copyright 
as he gives to others. No copyright will last ninety years. No copyright will 
end in twenty-eight years. To every book published in the course of the 
last seventeen years of a writer’s life I give a longer term of copyright 
than my noble friend gives ; and I am confident that no person versed in 
literary history will deny this,—that in general the most valuable works 
of an author are published in the course of the last seventeen years of his 
life. I will rapidly enumerate a few, and but a few, of the great works 
of English writers to which my plan is more favourable than my noble 
friend’s plan. To Lear, to Macbeth, to Othello, to the Fairy Queen, to the 
Paradise Lost, to Bacon’s Novum Organum and De Augmentis, to Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding, to Clarendon’s History, to 
FHume’s History, to Gibbon’s History, to Smith’s Wealth of Nations, to 

‘Addison's Spectators, to almost all the great works of Burke, to Clarissa 
" “‘gnd- Sir Charles Grandison, to Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones and Amelia, . 
and, with the single exception of Waverley, to all the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, Igive a longer term of copyright than my noble friend gives. Can 
- he match that list? Does not that list contain what England has pro- 
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duced. greatest in many various wa oetry, philosophy, ‘histo 
eloquence, wit, skilful portraiture of fe end wanes? confiden y 
therefore call on the Committee to take my plan in preference to the plan 
ofmy noble friend. I have shown that the pec which he proposes 
to give to letters is unequal, and unequal in the worst way. I have shown 
that, his plan is to give protection to books in inverse proportion to their 
merit. I shall move when we come to the third clause of the bill to omit 
the words ‘‘twenty-five years,” and jn a subsequent part of the same 
clause I shall move to substitute for the words “twenty-eight years" the 
words ‘‘forty-two years.” I earmestly hope that the Committee will 
adopt these amendments ; and I feel the firmest conviction that my noble 
friend’s bill, so amended, will confer a great boon on men of letters with 
the amallest possible inconvenience to the public. 


A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE oF COMMONS ON THE 3D OF May 1842. 


On the second of May 1842, Mr Thomas Duncombe, Member for Finsbury, presented 
a petition, very numerously signed, of which the prayer was as follows : 

‘Your petitioners, therefore, exercising their just constitutional right, demand 
that your Honourable House, to remedy the many gross and manifest evils of 
which your petitioners complain, do immediately, without alteration, deduction, 
or addition, pass into a law the document entitled the People’s Charter.” 

On the following day Mr Thomas Duncombe moved that the petitioners should be 
heard by themselves or their Counsel at the Bar of the House. The following 
Speech was made in opposition to the motion. 

The motion was rejected by 287 votes to 49. 


MR SPEAKER,—I was particularly desirous to catch your eye this evening, 
because, when the motion of the honourable Member of Rochdale * was 
under discussion, I was unable to be in my place. I understand that, on 
that occasion, the absence of some members of the late Government was 
‘noticed in severe terms, and was attributed to discreditable motives. As 
for myself, Sir, I was prevented from coming down to the House by ill- 
ness : a noble friend of mine, to whom particular allusion was made, was 
detained elsewhere by pure accident; and I am convinced that no 
member of the late administration was withheld by any unworthy feeling 
from avowing his opinions. My own opinions I could have no motive 
for disguising. They have been frequently avowed, and avowed before 
audiences which were not likely to regard them with much favour. 

I should wish, Sir, to say what I have to say in the temperate tone 
which has with so much propriety been preserved by the right honourable 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home Department ; + but, if I should use 
any warm expression, I trust that the House will attribute it to the 
strength of my convictions and to my solicitude for the public interests. 
No person who knows me will, I am quite sure, suspect me of regarding 
the hundreds of thousands who have signed the petition which we are 
now considering, with any other feeling than cordial goodwill. 
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Sir, I cannot conscientiously assent to this motion. And yet I must 
admit that the honourable Member for Finsbury* has framed it with con- 
siderable skill, He has done his best to obtain the support of all those 
timid and interested politicians who think much more about the security 
of their seats than about the security of their country. It would be very 
convenient to me to give a silent vote with him. I should then have it in 
my power to say to the Chartists_ of sar ** When your petition 
was before the House I was on your side: I was for giving you a full 
hearing.” I should at the same time be able to assure my Conservative 
constituents that I never had supported and never would support the 
Charter. But, Sir, though this cotzee would be very convenient, it is 
one which my sense of duty will not Suffer me to take. When questions 
of private right are before us, we hear, and we ought to hear, the argu- 
ments of the parties interested in those questions. But it has never been, 
and surely it ought not to be, our practice to grant a hearing to persons 
who petition for or against a law in which they have no other interest 
than that whjch iscommon between them and the whole nation. Of the 
many who petitioned against slavery, against the Roman Catholic claims, 
against the corn laws, none was suffered to harangue us at the bar in sup- 
port of his view, Ifin the present case we depart from a general rule 
which everybody must admit to be a very wholesome one, what inference 
can reasonably be drawn from our conduct, except this, that we think the 
petition which we are now considering entitled to extraordinary respect, 
and that we have,not fully made up our minds to refuse what the peti- 
tioners ask ? “ Now, Sir, I have fully made up my mind to resist to the 
last the change which they urge us to make in the constitution of the 
kingdom. I therefore think that I should act disingenuously if I gave 
my voice for calling in orators whose eloquence, I am certain, will make 
no alteration in my opinion. I think too that if, after voting for hearing 
the petitioners, I should then vote against granting their prayer, I should 
give them just ground for accusing me of having first encouraged and 
then deserted them. That accusation, at least, they shall never bring 
against me. 

The honourable Member for Westminster t has expressed a hope that 
the language of the petition will not be subjected to severe criticism. If 
he means literary criticism, I entirely agree with him. The style of this 
composition is safe from any censure of mine; but the substance it is 
absolutely necessary that we should closely examine. What the peti- 
tioners demand is this, that wedo forthwith pass what is called the People’s 
Charter into a law without alteration, diminution, or addition. This is 
the prayer in support of which the honourable Member for Finsbury would 
have us hear an argument at the bar. Is it then feasonable to say, as 
some gentlemen have said, that, in voting for the honourable Member’s 
motion, they mean to vote merely for an inquiry into the causes of the 
public distress? If any gentleman thinks that an inquiry into the causes 
of the public distress would be useful, let him move for such an inquiry. 
I will not oppose it. But this petition does not tell us to inquire. It tells 
us that we are not to inquire. It directs us to pass a certain law word 
for word, and to pass it without the smallest delay. 

I shall, Sir, notwithstanding the request or command of the petitioners, 
venture to exercise my right of free speech on the subject of the People’s 
Charter. There is, among the six points of the Charter, one for which I 
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have voted. There is another of which I decidedly approve. There are 
others as to which, though I do not agree with the petitioners, I could go 
some way tomeetthem. In fact, there is only one of the six points on 
which I am diametrically opposed tothem: but unfortunately that point 
happens to be infinitely the most important of the six. 

ne of the six points is the ballot. I have voted for the ballot; and 
I have seen no reason to change my opinion on that subject. 

Another point is the abolition of the pecuniary qualification for mem- 
bers of this House. On that point I cordially agree with the petitioners. 
You have established a sufficient pecuniary qualification for the elector ; 
and it therefore seems to me quite superfluous to require a pecuniary 
qualification from the representative. Everybody knows that many Eng- 
lish members have only fictitious qualifications, and that the members for 
Scotch cities and boroughs are not required to have any qualification at 
all. It is surely absurd to admit the representatives of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow without any qualification, and at the same time to require the 
representative of Finsbury or Marylebone to possess a guslification or the 
semblance of one. If the qualification really be .@ security for respect- 
ability, let that security be demanded from us who git here for Scotch 
towns. If, as I believe, the qualification is no security at all, why should 
we require it from anybody? It is no part of the old constitution of the 
realm. It was first established in the reign of Anne. It was established 
by a bad parliament for a bad purpose. It was, in fact, part of a course 
of legislation which, if it had not been happily interrupted, would have 
ended in the repeal of the Toleration Act and of the Act of Settlement. 

The Chartists demand annual parliaments. There, certainly, I differ 
from them ; but I might, perhaps, be willing to consent to some com- 
promise. I differ from them ale as to the expediency of paying the 
representatives of the people, and of dividing the country into electoral 
districts. But I do not consider these matters as vital. The kingdom 
might, I acknowledge, be free, great, and happy, though the members of 
this house received salaries, and though the present boundaries of coun- 
ties and boroughs were superseded by new lines of demarcation. These, 
Sir, are subordinate questions. I do not of course mean that they are 
not important. But they are subordinate when compared with that 
question which still remains to be considered. The essence of the Charter 
is universal suffrage. If you withhold that, it matters not very much what 
else you grant. If.you grant that, it matters not at all what else you 
withhold. If you grant that, the country is lost. 

I have no blind attachment to ancient usages. I altogether disclaim 
what has been nicknamed the doctrine of finality. I have said enough 
to-night to show that I do not consider the settlement made by the 
Reform Bill as one which can last for ever. I certainly do think that 
an extensive change in the polity of a nation most be attended with serious 
evils, Still those evils may be overbalanced by advantages: and Fam 
perfectly ready, in every case, to weigh the evils against the advantages, 
and to judge as well as I can which scale preponderates. I am bound by 
no tie to oppose any reform which I think likely to promote the public 
good. I will go so far as to say that I do not quite agree with those who 
think that they have proved the People’s Charter to be absurd when they 
have proved that it is incompatible with the existence of the throne and 
of the peerage. For, though I am a faithful and loyal subject of Her 
Majesty, and though I sincerely wish to see the House of Lords powerful 


and respected, I cannot consider either monarchy or aristocracy as the 
2k 
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ends of t. They are only means. Nations have flourished 
without hereditary sovereigns or assemblies of nobles; and, though I 
should be very sorry to see England a republic, I do not doubt that she 
might, as a republic, enjoy prosperity, tranquillity, and high consider- 
ation. The dread and aversion with which I regard universal suffrage 
would be greatly diminished, if I could believe that the worst effect 
which it would produce would be to give us an elective first magistrate 
and a senate instead of a Queen and a House of Peers. My firm con- 
viction is that, in our country, universal suffrage is incompatible, not with 
this or that form of government, but with all forms of government, and 
with everything for the sake of which forms of government exist ; that it 
is incompatible with property, and that it is consequently incompatible 
with civilisation. 

It is not necessary for me in this place to go through the arguments 
which prove beyond dispute that on the security of property civilisation 
depends ; that, where property is insecure, no climate however delicious, 
no soil however fertile, no tonveniences for trade and navigation, no 
natural endowments of body or of mind, can prevent a nation from sinking 
into barbarism ; that where, on the other hand, men are protected in the 
enjoyment of what has been created by their industry and laid up by their 
self-denial, society will advance in arts and in wealth notwithstanding the 
sterility of the earth and the inclemency of the air, es 
heavy taxes and destructive wars. Those persons who say that Englan 
has been greatly misgoverned, that her legislation is defective, that her 
wealth has been squandered in unjust and impolitic contests with America 
and with France, do in fact bear the strongest testimony to the truth of 
my doctrine. For that our country has made and is making great pro- 

ess in all that contributes to the material comfort of man is indisputable. 

f that progress cannot be ascribed to the wisdom of the Government, to 
what can we ascribe it but to the diligence, the energy, the thrift of 
individuals? And to what can we ascribe that diligence, that energy, 
that thrift, except to the security which property has during many gene- 
rations enjoyed here? Such is the power of this great principle that, 
even in the last war, the most costly war, beyond all comparison, that ever 
was waged in this world, the Government could not lavish wealth so fast 
as the productive classes created it. 

If it be.admitted that on the institution of property the well-being of 
society depends, it follows surely that it would be madness to give supreme 
power in the state to a class which would not be likely to respect that 
institution. And, if this be conceded, it seems to me to follow that it 
would be madness to grant the prayer of this petition. I entertain no 
hope that, if we place the government of the kingdom in the hands of 
the majority of the males of one-and-twenty told by the head, the institu- 
tion of property will be respected. If I am asked why I entertain no 
such hope, I answer, because the hundreds of thousands of males of 
twenty-one who have signed this petition tell me to entertain no such 
hope ; because they tell me that, if I trust them with power, the first use 
which they will m4ke of it will be to plunder every man in the kingdom 
who has a good coat on his back and a good roof over his head. God 
forbid that I should put an unfair construction on theirlanguage! I will 
read their own words. ‘This petition, be it remembered, is an authorita- 
tive declaration of the wishes of those who, if the Charter ever becomes 
law, will return the great majority of the House of Commons; and these 
are their words: ‘Your petitioners complain, that they are enormously 
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taned to pay the interest of what is called the national debt, “ws debt 
 tineenting at. preseyt to eight hundred millions, being only a: portion of 
' ¢ie enofmhous amount expended in cruel and expensive wars for the sup-' 
ion of ‘all liberty by men not authorised by the people, and. who 
eoxsequently had no right to tax posterity for the outrages committed by 
them upon mankind.” If these words mean anything, they mean that 
the present generation is not bound to pay the public debt incurred by our 
rdlers in past times, and that a national bankruptcy would be both just 
and politic. For my part, I believe it to be impossible to make any 
distinction between the right of s fundholder to his dividends and the right 
of a landowner to his rents. And, to do the petitioners justice, I must 
say that they seem to be much of the same mind. They are for dealing 
with fumdholder and landowner alike. They tell us that nothing will 
‘‘unshackle labour from its misery, until the people possess that power 
under which all monopoly and oppression must cease ; and your peti- 
tioners respectfully mention the existing mtomopolies of the suffrage, of 
paper money, of machinery, of land, of the ‘public ‘press, of religion, 
of the means of travelling and transit, and a host of wther evils too 
numerous to mention, all arising from class legislation.”” Absurd as 
this hubbub of words is, part of it is intelligible enough. What can the 
monopoly of land mean, except property in land? ‘The only monopoly 
of land which exists in England is this, that nobody can sell an acre of 
land which does not belong to him. And what can the monopoly of ma- 
chinery mean but property in machinery? Another monopoly which is 
to cease is the monopoly of the means of travelling. In other words all 
the canal property and railway property in the kingdom is to be confis- 
cated. What other sense do the words bear? And these are only speci- 
mens of the reforms which, in the language of the petition, are to unshackle 
labour from its misery. There remains, it seems, a host of similar mono- 
polies too numerous to mention; the monopoly I presume, which a 
draper has of his own stock of cloth ; the monopoly which a hatter has of 
his own stock of hats ; the monopoly which we all have of our furniture, 
bedding, and clothes. In short, the petitioners ask you to give them 
re in order that they may not leave a man of a hundred a year in the 
realm. 

I am far from wishing to throw any blame on the ignorant crowds 
which have flocked to the tables where this petition was exhibited. 
Nothing is more natural‘ than that the labouring people should be de- 
¢eived by the arts ofsuch men as the author of this absurd and wicked 
composition. We ourselves, with all our advantages of education, are 
often very credulous, very impatient, very shortsighted, when we are 
tried by pecuniary distress or bodily pain. We often resort to means of 
immediate relief which, as Reason tells us, if we would listen to her, are 
certain to aggravate our sufferings. Men of great abilities and knowledge 
have ruined their estates and their constitutions in this way. How then 
can we wonder that men less instructed than ourselves, and tried by pri- 
vations such as we have never known, should be easily misled by moun- 
tebanks who promise impossibilities? Imagine a well-meaning laborious 
mechanic, fondly attached to his wife and children. Bad times come. He 
sees the wife whom he loves grow thinner and paler every day. His little 
ones cry for bread, and he has none to give them. Then come the pro- 
fessional agitators, the tempters, and tell him that there is enough 
and snore than cy fe for everybody, and that he has too little only because 
landed gentlemen, findtholders, bankers, manufacturers, railway proprie- 
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tors, shopkeepers have too much. Is it strange that the poor man should 
be deluded, and should eagerly sign such a petition as this ? The inequality 
with which wealth is distributed forces itself on everybody’s notice. It is 
at ance perceived by the eye. The reasons which irrefragably prove this 
inequality to be necessary to the well-being of all classes are not equally 
obvious. Our honest working man has not received such an education 
as enables him to understand that the utmost distress that he has ever 
known is prosperity when compared with the distress which he would 
have to endure if there were a single month of general anarchy and 
plunder. But you say, it is not the fault of the labourer that he is not well 
educated. Most true. It is not his fault. But, though he has no share 
in the fault, he will, if you are foolish enough to give him supreme power 
in the state, havea very large share of the punishment. You say that, if the 
Government had not culpably omitted to establish a good system of public 
instruction, the petitioners would have been fit for the elective franchise. 
But is that a reason for giving them fhe franchise when their own petition 
proves that they are not fit forit; when they give us fair notice that, if we let 
them have it, they will use it to our ruin and their own? It is not neces- 
sary now to inquire whether, with universal education, we could safely have 
universal suffrage. What we are asked to do is to give universal suffrage 
before there is universal education. Have I any unkind feeling towards 
these poor people? No more than I have to a sick friend who implores 
me to give him a glass of iced water which the physician has forbidden. 
No more than a humane collector in India has to those poor peasants 
who in a season of scarcity crowd round the granaries and beg with tears 
and piteous gestures that the doors may be opened and the rice distri- 
buted. I would not give the draught of water, because I know that it 
would be poison. I would not give up the keys of the granary, because 
I know that, by doing so, I should turn a scarcity into a famine. And 
in the same way I would not yield to the importunity of multitudes who, 
exasperated by suffering and blinded by ignorance, demand with wild 
vehemence the liberty to destroy themselves. 

But it is said, You must not attach so much importance to this peti- 
tion. It is very foolish, no doubt, and disgraceful to the author, be he 
who he may. But you must not suppose that those who signed it 
approve of it. They have merely put their names or their marks without 
weighing the sense of the document which they subscribed. Surely, Sir, 
of all reasons that ever were given for receiving a petition with peculiar 
honours, the strangest is that it expresses sentiments diametrically opposed 
to the real sentiments of those who have signed it. And it is a not less 
strange reason for giving men supreme power in a state that they sign 
political manifestoes of the highest importance without taking the trouble 
to know what the contents are. But how is it possible for us to believe 
that, if the petitioners had the power which they demand, they would not 
use it as they threaten? During a long course of years, numerous 
speakers and writers, some of them ignorant, others dishonest, have been 
constantly representing the Government as able to do, and bound to do, 
things which no Government can, without great injury to the country, 
attempt todo. Every man of sense knows that the people support the 
Government. But the doctrine of the Chartist philosophers is that it is 
the business of the Government to support the people. It is supposed 
by many that our rulers possess, somewhere or other, an inexhaustible 
storehouse of all the necessaries and conveniences of life, and, from mere 
hardheartedness, refuse to distribute the contents of this magazine among 
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the poor. We have all of us read speeches and tracts in which-it seemed 
to be taken for granted that we who sit here have the power of working 
miracles, of sending a shower of manna on the West Riding, of striking 
the earth and furnishing all the towns of Lancashire with abundance of 
pure water, of feeding all the cotton-spinners and weavers who are out of 
work with five loaves and two fishes. There is not a working man who 
has not heard harangues and read newspapers in which these follies 
are taught. And do you believe that as soon as you give the working 
men absolute and irresistible power they will forget all this? Yes, Sir, 
absolute and irresistible power. The Charter would give them no less, 
In every constituent body throughout the empire the working men will, 
if we grant the prayer of this petition, be an irresistible majority. In every 
constituent body capital will be placed at the feet of labour; knowledge will 
be borne down by ignorance; and is it possible to doubt what the result 
must be? The honourable Member for Bath and the honourable Member for 
Rochdale are now considered as very democratic members of Parliament. 
They would occupy a very different position in a House of Commons 
elected by universal suffrage, if they succeeded in obtaining seats. They 
would, I believe, honestly oppose every attempt to rob the public credi- 
tor. They would manfully say, ‘‘ Justice and the public good require 
that this sum of thirty millions a year should be paid;” and they would 
immediately be reviled as aristocrats, monopolists, oppressors of the poor, 
defenders of old abuses. And as to land, is it possible to believe that 
the millions who have been so long and loudly told that the land is their 
estate, and is wrongfully kept from them, should not, when they have 
saipreme power, use that power to enforce what they think their rights? 
What could follow but one vast spoliation? One vast spoliation! That 
would be bad enough. That would be the greatest calamity that ever 
fell on our country. Yet would that a single vast spoliation were the 
worst! No, Sir; in the lowest deep there would be a lower deep. The 
first spoliation would not be the last. How could it? All the causes 
which had produced the first spoliation would still operate. They would 
operate more powerfully than before. The distress would be far greater 
than before. The fences which now protect property would all have 
been broken through, levelled, swept away. The new proprietors would 
have no title to show to anything that they held except recent robbery. 
With what face then could they complain of being robbed? What 
would be the end of these things? Our experience, God be praised, 
does not enable us to predict it with certainty. We can only guess. 
My guess is that we should see something more horrible than can be 
imagined—something like the siege of Jerusalem on a far larger scale. 
There would be many millions of human beings, crowded in a narrow 
space, deprived of all those resources which alone had made it possible 
for them to exist in so narrow a space ; trade gone; manufactures gone ; 
credit gone. What could they do but fight for the mere sustenance of 
nature, and tear each other to pieces till famine, and pestilence following 
in the train of famine, came to turn the terrible cominotion into a more 
terrible repose? The best event, the very best event, that I can antici- 
ate,—-and what must the state of things be, if an Englishman and a 
hig calls such an event the very best ?—the very best event, I say, 
that I can anticipate is that out of the confusion a strong military des- 
are may arise, and that the sword, firmly grasped by some rough 
and, may give a sort of protection to the miserable wreck of all that 
immense prosperity and glory. But, as to the noble institutions under 
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which our country has made such progress in liberty, in wealth, in iknow. 
ledge, ‘ih arts, do not deceive: yourselves into the belief that we should. 
ever see them again. We should never see them again. We should:net 
deserve to see them. All those nations which envy our greatness would. 
insult our downfall, 2 downfall which would be ali our own work ; and 
the history of our calamities would be told thus: England had. instite- 
tioris which, though imperfect, yet contained within thenteelves the 
means of remedying every imperfection ; those institutions her. legislators 
wantonly and madly threw away; nor could they urge in their exmse 
even the wretched plea that they were deceived by false promises ; for, 
in the very petition with the prayer of which they were weak enough to 
comply, they were told, in the plainest terms, that public ruin would be 
the effect of their compliance. 

Thinking thus, Sir, I will oppose, with every faculty which God has 
given me, every motion which directly or indirectly tends to the granting 
of universal suffrage. This motion I think, tends that way. If any 
gentleman here is prepared to vote for universal suffrage with a full view 
of all the consequences of universal suffrage as they are set forth in this 
petition, he acts with perfect consistency in voting for this motion. But, 
I must say, I heard with some surprise the honourable baronet the Mem- 
ber for Leicester * say that, though he utterly disapproves of the petition, 
though he thinks of it just as I do, he wishes the petitioners to be heard 
at the bar in explanation of their opinions. I conceive that their opinions 
are quite sufficiently explained already ; and to such opinions I am not 
disposed to pay any extraordinary mark of respect. I shall give a clear 
and conscientious vote against the motion of the honourable Member for 
Finsbury ; and I conceive that the petitioners will have much less reason 
to complain of my open hostility than of the conduct of the honourable 
Member, who tries to propitiate them by consenting to hear their 
oratory, but has fully made up his mind not to comply with their 
demands. 


A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HousE OF COMMONS ON THE 
OTH OF MARCH 1843. 


On the ninth of March 1843, Mr Vernon Smith, Member for Northampton,made the 
following motion : : 

“‘That this House, having regard to the high and important functions of the 
Governor General of India, the mixed character of the native population, and the 
recent measures of the Court of Directors for etecont nui any. seeming sanction 
to idolatry in India, is of opinion that the conduct of Lord Ellenborough in 
issuing the General Orders of the sixteenth of November 1842, and in addressing 
the letter of the same date to all the chiefs, princes, and people of India, respect- 
ing the restoration of the gates of a temple to Somnauth, is unwise, indecorous, 
and reprehensible.” 

Mr Emerson Tennent, Secretary of the Board of Control, opposed the motion. 
In reply to him the following Speech was made. 

The motion was rejected by 242 votes to 257. 


Mr SPEAKER,—TIf the practice of the honourable gentleman, the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Control, had been in accordance with his precepts, if he 
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‘ 7 
hed not, after exhorting us to confine ourselves strictly to the subject before 
us, rambled far from that subject, I should have refrained from all digres 
sion. For in truth there is abundance to be said touching both the sub- 

‘stance and the style of this Proclamation. I cannot, however, leave the 
honourable gentleman’s peroration entirely unnoticed. But I assure 
him that Ido not mean to wander from the question before us to any 
great distance or for any long time. 

I cannot but wonder, Sir, that he who has, on this, as on former occa- 
sions, exhibited so much ability and acuteness, should have gravely repre- 
sented it as a ground of complaint, that my right honourable friend the 
Member for Northampton has made this motion in the Governor General’s 
absence. Does the honourable gentleman mean that this House is to be 
interdicted from ever considering in what manner Her Majesty’s Asiatic 
subjects, a hundred millions in number, are governed? And how can we 
consider how they are governed without considering the conduct of him 
who is governing them? And how can we consider the conduct of him 
who is governing them, except in his absence? For my own part, I can 
say for myself, and I may, I doubt not, say for my right honourable friend 
the Member for Northampton, that we both of us wish, with all our 
hearts and souls, that we were discussing this question in the presence of 
Lord Ellenborough. Would to heaven, Sir, for the sake of the credit of 
England, and of the interests of India, that the noble lord were at this 
moment under our gallery! But, Sir, if there be any Governor who has 
no right to complain of remarks made on him in his absence, it is that 
Governor who, forgetting all official decorum, forgetting how important it 
is that, while the individuals who serve the State are changed, the State 
should preserve its identity, inserted in a public proclamation reflections 
on his predecessor, a predecessor of whom, on the present occasion, I will 
only say that his conduct had deserved a very different return. Iam _con- 
fident that no enemy of Lord Auckland, if Lord Auckland has an 
enemy in the House, will deny that, whatever faults he may have com- 
mitted, he was faultless with respect to Lord Ellenborough. No 
brother could have laboured more assiduously for the interests and the 
honour of a brother than Lord Auckland laboured to facilitate Lord 
Ellenborough’s arduous task, to prepare for Lord Ellenborough the 
means of obtaining success and glory. And what was the requital? 
A proclamation by Lord Ellenborough, stigmatising the conduct 
of Lord Auckland. And, Sir, since the honourable gentleman the 
Secretary of the Board of Control has thought fit to divert the debate 
from its proper course, I will venture to request that he, or the honour- 
able director who sits behind him,* will vouchsafe to give us some 
explanations on an important point to which allusion has been made. 
Lord Ellenborough has been accused of having publicly announced that 
our troops were about to evacuate Afghanistan before he had ascertained 
that our captive countrymen and countrywomen had been restored to 
liberty. This accusation, which is certainly a serious one, the honourable 
gentleman, the Secretary of the Board of Control, pronounces to be a 
mere calumny. Now, Sir, the proclamation which announces the with- 
drawing of the troops bears date the first of October 1842, What I wish 
to know is, whether any member of the Government, or of the Court of 
Directors, will venture to affirm that on the first of October 1842, the 
Governor General knew that the prisoners had been set at liberty? I 
believe that no member either of the Government or of the Court of 
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Directors will venture to affirm any such thing, It seems certain that ep: 
the first of October the Governor General could not know that, the 
prisoners were safe. Nevertheless, the honourable gentleman the Setre- 
tary of the Board of Control assures us that, when the proclamation 
was drawn up, the Governor General did know that the prisoners were 
safe. What is the inevitable consequence? It is this, that the date fs a 
false date, that the proclamation was written after the first ef Ogtober, 
and antedated? And for what reason was it antedated? I #m tmost 
ashamed to tell the House what I believe to have been the reasom. 
believe that Lord Ellenborough affixed the false date of the fitst of 
October to his proclamation because Lord Auckland’s manifesto against 
Afghanistan was dated on the first of October. I believe that Lord 
Ellenborough wished to make the contrast between his own success and 
his predecessor’s failure more striking, and that for the sake of this paltry, 
this childish, triumph, he antedated his proclamation, and made it appear 
to all Europe and all Asia that the English Government was indifferent 
to the fate of Englishmen and Englishwomen who were in a miserable 
captivity. If thjs be so, and I shall be surprised to hear any pown deny 
that it is so, I must say that by this single act, by writing those words, 
the first of October, the Governor General proved himself to be a man 
of an ill-regulated mind, a man unfit for high public trust. 

I might, Sir, if I chose to follow the example of the honourable gentle- 
man the Secretary of the Board of Control, advert to many other matters. 
I might call the attention of the House to the systematic manner in 
which the Governor General has exerted himself to lower the character 
and to break the spirit of that civil service on the respectability and 
efficiency of which chiefly depends the happiness of a hundred millions 
of human beings. J might say much about the financial committee which 
he appointed in the hope of finding out blunders of his predecessor, but 
which at last found out no blunders except his own. But the question 
before us demands our attention. That question has two sides, a serious 
and a ludicrous side. Let us look first at the serious side. Sir, I disclaim 
in the strongest manner all intention of raising any fanatical outcry or of 
lending aid to any fanatical project. I would very much rather be the 
victim of fanaticism than its tool. If Lord Ellenborough were called in 
question for having given an impartial protection to the professors of differ- 
ent religions, or for restraining unjustifiable excesses into which Christian 
missionaries might havc been hurried by their zeal, I would, widelyas I have 
always differed from him in politics, have stood up in his defence, though 
Thad stood up alone. But the charge against Lord Ellenborough is that 
he has insulted the religion of his own country and the religion of millions 
of the Queen’s Asiatic subjects in order to pay honour to an idol. And 
this the right honourable gentleman the Secretary of the Board of Con- 
trol calls a trivial charge. Sir, I think it a very grave charge. Her 
Majesty is the ruler of a larger heathen population than the world ever 
saw collected under the sceptre of a Christian sovereign since the days of 
the Emperor Theodosius. What the conduct of rulers in such circum- 
stances ought to be is one of the most important moral questions, one of 
the most important political questions, that it is possible to conceive. 
There are subject to the British rule in Asia a hundred millions of people 
who do not profess the Christian faith. The Mahometansare a minority : 
but their importance is much more than proportioned to their number : 
for they are an united, a zealous, an ambitious, a warlike class. The 
great majority of the population of India consists of idolators, blindly 
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““gttached to doctrines and rites which, considered merely with reference 
to the temporal interests of mankind, are in the oy jae degree pernicious. 
In no part of the world has a religion ever existed more unfavourable to 
the moral and intellectual health of our race. The Brahminical mytho- 
logy is so absurd that it necessarily debases every mind which receives it 


as ; snd with this absurd mythology is bound up an absurd system 
of physics; an absurd geography, an absurd astronomy. Nor is this form 
of Pegatiism more favourable to art than to science. Through the whole 


Hindpo Pantheon you will look in vain for anything resembling those 
beautiful and majestic forms which stood in the shrines of ancient Greece. 
All is hideous, and grotesque, and ignoble. As this superstition is of 
all superstitions the most irrational, and of all superstitions the most in- 
elegant, so is it of all superstitions the most immoral. Emblems of 
vice are objects of public worship. Acts of vice are acts of public wor- 
ship. The courtesans are as much a part of the establishment of the 
‘temple, as much ministers of the god, as the priests. Crimes against 
life, crimes against property, are not only permitted but enjoined 
by this odious theology. But for our interference human victims 
would still be offered to the Ganges, and the widow would still be laid on 
the pile with the corpse of her husband, and burned alive by her own 
children, It is by the command and under the especial protection of one 
of the most powerful goddesses that the Thugs join themselves to the un- 
suspecting traveller, make friends with him, slip the noose round his 
neck, plunge their knives in his eyes, hide him in the earth, and divide 
his money and baggage. I have read many examinations of Thugs ; and 
I particularly remember an altercation which took place between two of 
those wretches in the presence of an English officer. One Thug reproached 
the other for having been so irreligious as to spare the life of a traveller 
when the omens indicated that their patroness required a victim. ‘‘ How 
could you let him go? How can you expect the goddess to protect us if 
ou disobey her commands? That is one of your North country heresies,”’ 
ow, Sir, it is a difficult matter to determine in what way Christian 
rulers ought to deal with such superstitions as these. We might have 
acted as the Spaniards acted in the New World. We might have 
attempted to introduce our own religion by force. We might have sent 
missionaries among the natives at the public charge. We might haveheld 
out hopes of public employment to converts, and have imposed civil dis- 
abilities on Mahometans and Pagans. But we did none of these things; 
and herein we judged wisely. Our duty, as rulers, was to preserve strict 
neutrality on all questions merely religious : and I am not aware that we 
have ever swerved from strict neutrality for the purpose of making pro- 
selytes to our own faith. But we have, I am sorry to say, sometimes 
deviated from the right path in the opposite direction: Some English- 
men, who have held high office in India, seem to have thought that 
the only religion which was not entitled to toleration and to respect 
was Christianity. They regarded every Christian missionary with ex- 
treme jealousy and disdain ; and they suffered the most atrocious crimes, if 
enjoined by the Hindoo superstition, to be perpetrated in openday. It is 
lamentable to think kow long after our power was firmly established in 
Bengal, we, grossly neglecting the first and plainest duty of the civil 
magistrate, suffered the practices of infanticide and Suttee to continue 
unchecked. We decorated the temples of the false gods. We provided 
the dancing girls. We gilded and painted the images to which our 
ignorant subjects bowed down. We repaired and embellished the car 
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under the wheels of which crazy devotees flung themselves at every 
festival to be crushed to death. We sent of honour to pala: 
_ pilgrims to the places of worship. We actually made oblations at the 

shrines of idols. All this was considered, and is still considered, by some 

prejudiced Anglo-Indians of the old school, as profound policy. I believe 
that there never was so shallow,.so senseless a policy. "We" pained 
nothing by it. We lowered ourselves in the eyes of those whom we 
meant to flatter. We led them to believe that we attached no import- 
ance to the difference between Christianity and heathenism, ‘Yet how 
vast that difference is! I altogether abstain from alluding to topics 
which belong to divines. I speak merely as a politician anxious for the 
morality and the temporal well-being of society. And, so speaking, I 
say that to countenance the Brahminical idolatry, and to discountenance 
that religion which has done so much to promote justice, and mercy, and 
freedom, and arts, and sciences, and good government, and domestic 
happiness, which has struck off the chains of the slave, which has 
mitigated the horrors of war, which has raised women from servants 
and playthings into companions and friends, is to commit high treason 
against humanity and civilisation. 

Gradually a better system was introduced. A great man whom we 
have lately lost, Lord Wellesley, led the way. He prohibited the im- 
molation of female children ; and this was the most unquestionable of 
all his titles to the gratitude of his country. In the year 1813 Parlia- 
ment gave new facilities to persons who were desirous to proceed to 
India as missionaries. Lord William Bentinck abolished the Suttee. 
Shortly afterwards the Home Government sent out to Calcutta the im- 
portant and valuable pire to which reference has been repeatedly 
made in the course of this discussion. That despatch Lord Glenelg 
wrote,—I was then at the Board of Control, and can attest the fact, — 
with hi own hand. One paragraph, the sixty-second, is of the highest 
moment. I know that paragraph so well that I could repeat it word for 
word. It contains in short compass an entire code of regulations for the 
guidance of British functionaries in matters relating to the idolatry of 
India. The orders of the Home Government were express, that the 
arrangements of the temples should be left entirely to the natives. A 
certain discretion was of course left to the local authorities as to the time 
and manner of dissolving that connection which had long existed between 
the English Government and the Brahminical superstition. But the prin- 
ciple was laid down in the clearest manner. This was in February 1833. 
In the year 1838 another despatch was sent, which referred to the sixty- 
second paragraph in Lord Glenelg’s despatch, and enjoined the Indian 
Government to observe the rules contained in that paragraph. Again, 
in the year 1841, precise orders were sent out on the same subject, 
orders which Lord Ellenborough seems to me to have studied carefully 
for the express purpose of disobeying them point by point, and in the 
most direct manner. You murmur: but only look at the orders of the 
Directors and at the proclamation of the Governor General. The 
orders are, distinctly and positively, that the British authorities in 
India shall have nothing to do with the temples of the natives, shall 
make no presents to those temples, shall not decorate those temples, 
shall not pay any military honour to those temples. Now, Sir, the 
first charge which I bring against Lord Ellenborough is, that he. 
has been guilty of an act of gross disobedience, that he has done that 
which was forbidden in the strongest terms by those from whom his 
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_ power is derived. The Home Government says, Do not interfere in the | 
concerns of heathen temples. Is it denied that Lord Ellenborough has 
‘intetfered in the concerns of a heathen temple? The Home Government, . 
says, Make no presents to heathen temples. Is it denied that Lord 
Ellenborgngh has proclaimed to all the world his intention to make a 
present ‘to a heathen temple? The Home Government says, Do not 
decorate heathen temples. Is it denied that Lord Ellenborough has pro- 
claimed to all the world his intention to decorate a heathen temple ? The 
Home Government says, Do not send troops to do honour to heathen 
temples, Is it denied that Lord Ellenborough sent a body of troops to 
escort these gates to a heathen temple? To be sure, the honourable 
gentleman the Secretary of the Board of Control tries to get rid of this 
part of the case in rather a whimsical manner. He says that it is impos- 
sible to believe that, by sending troops to escort the gates, Lord Ellen- 
borough can have meant to pay any mark of respect toan idol. And 
why? Becatise, says the honourable gentleman, the Court of Directors 
had given positive orders that troops should not be employed to pay 
marks of respect to idols. Why, Sir, undoubtedly, if it is to be taken 
for granted that Lord Ellenborough is a perfect man, if all our reasonings 
are to proceed on the supposition that he cannot do wrong, then I admit 
the force of the honourable gentleman’s argument. But it seems to me a 
strange and dangerous thing to infer a man’s mnocence merely from the 
flagrancy of his guilt. It is certain that the Home authorities ordered 
the Governor General not to employ the troops in the service of a temple. 
It is certain that Lord Ellenborough employed the troops to escort a 
trophy, an oblation, which he sent to the restored temple of Somnauth. 
Yes, the restored temple of Somnauth. Those are his lordship’s words. 
They have given rise to some discussion, and seem not to be understood 
by everybody in the same sense. We all know that this temple is in 
ruins. JI am confident that Lord Ellenborough knew it to be in ruins, 
and that his intention was to rebuild it at the public charge. That is the 
obvious meaning of his words. But, as this meaning is so monstrous 
that nobody here can venture to defend it, his friends pretend that he 
believed the temple to have been already restored, and that he had no 
thought of being himself the restorer. How can I believe this? How 
can l believe that, when he issued this proclamation, he knew nothing 
about the state of the temple to which he proposed to make an offering 
of such importance? He evidently knew that it had once been in ruins; 
or he would not have called it the restored temple. Why am I to sup- 

ose that he imagined it to have been rebuilt? He had people about 
Pim who knew it well, and who could have told him that it was in ruins 
still, To say that he was not aware that it was in ruins is to say that he 
put forth his proclamation without taking the trouble to ask a single 
question of those who were close at hand and were perfectly competent 
to give him information. Why, Sir, this defence is itself an accusation. 
I defy the honourable gentleman the Secretary of the Board of Control, I 
defy all human ingenuity, to get his lordship clear off from both the 
horns of this dilemma. Either way, he richly deserves a parliamentary 
censure. Either he published this proclamation in the recklessness of 
utter ignorance without making the smallest inquiry; or else he, an 
English and a Christian Governor, meant to build a temple to a heathen 
god at the public charge, in direct defiance of the commands of his official 
superiors. Turn and twist the matter which way you will, you can make 
nothing else of it. The stain is like the stain of Blue Beard’s key, in the 
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nursery tale. As soon as you have scoured one side clean, the spot 
comes out on the other. 

So much for the first charge, the charge of disobedience. It is fully 
nade out : but it is not the heaviest charge which I bring against Lord 
Ellenborough. I charge him with having done that which, even if it had 
not been, as it was, strictly forbidden by the Home authorities, it would 
still have been a high crime to do. He ought to have known, without 
any instructions from home, that it was his duty not to take part in dis- 
putes among the false religions of the East; that it was his duty, in his 
official character, to show no marked preference for any of those religions, 
and to offer no marked insult to any. But, Sir, he has paid unseemly 
homage to one of those religions ; he has grossly insulted another ; and he 
has selected as the object of his homage the very worst and most degrading 
of those religions, and as the object of his insults the best and purest of 
them. The homage was paid to Lingamism. The insult was offered to 
Mahometanism. Lingamism is not merely idolatry, but idolatry in its 
most pernicious form. The honourable gentleman the Secretary of the 
Board of Control seemed to think that he had achieved a great victory 
when he had made out that his lordship’s devotions had been paid, not 
to Vishnu, but to Siva. Sir, Vishnu is the preserving Deity of the 
Hindoo Mythology ; Siva is the destroying Deity; and, as far as I have 
any preference for one of your Governor General’s gods over another, I 
confess that my own tastes would lead me to prefer the preserving to the 
destroying power. Yes, Sir; the temple of Somnauth was sacred to 
Siva ; and the honourable gentleman cannot but know by what emblem 
Siva is represented, and with what rites he is adored. I will say no 
more. The Governor General, Sir, is in some degree protected by the 
very magnitude of his offence. Tam ashamed to name those things to 
which he is not ashamed to pay public reverence. This god of destruc: 
tion, whose images and whose worship it would be a violation of decency 
to describe, is selected as the object of homage. As the object of insult 
is selected a religion which has borrowed much of its theology and much 
of its morality from Christianity, a religion which in the midst of Poly- 
theism teaches the unity of God, and, in the midst of idolatry, strictly 
proscribes the worship of images. The duty of our Government is, as I 
said, to take no part in the disputes between Mahometans and idolaters. 
But, if our Government does take a part, there cannot be a doubt that 
Mahometanism is entitled to the preference. Lord Ellenborough is of a 
different opinion. He takes away the gates from a Mahometan mosque, 
and solemnly offers them as a gift toa Pagan temple. Morally, this is a 
crime. Politically, it is a blunder. Nobody who knows anything of the 
Mahometans of India can doubt that this affront to their faith will excite 
their fiercest indignation. Their susceptibility on such points is extreme. 
Some of the most serious disasters that have ever befallen us in India 
have been caused by that susceptibility. Remember what happened at 
Vellore in 1806, and more recently at Bangalore. The mutiny of Vellore 
was caused hy a slight shown to the Mahometan turban; the mutiny of 
Bangalore, by disrespect said to have been shown to a Mahometan place 
of worship. If a Governor General had been induced by his zeal for 
Christianity to offer any affront to a mosque held in high veneration by 
Mussulmans, I should think that he had been guilty of indiscretion such 
as proved him to be unfit for his post. But to affront a mosque of 

eculiar dignity, not from zeal for Christianity, but for the sake of this 
ioahacme god of destruction, is*nothing short of madness, Some - 
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temporary popularity Lord Ellenborough may no doubt gain in some 
quarters. I hear, and I can well believe, that some bigoted Hindoos have 
hailed this proclamation with delight, and have begun to entertain a ho 
that the British Government is about to take their worship under its peculiar 

rotection. But how long will that hope last? I presume that the right 
fonourable Baronet the First Lord of the Treasury does not mean to suffer 
India to be governed on Brahminical principles. I presume that he will 
not allow the public revenue to be expended in rebuilding temples, adorn- 
ing idols, and hiring courtesans. I have no doubt that there is already 
on the way to India such an admonition as will prevent Lord Ellen- 
borough from persisting in the course on which he has entered. The 
consequence will be that the exultation of the Brahmins will end in mor- 
tification and anger. See then of what a complication of faults the Gov- 
ernor General is guilty. In order to curry favour with the Hindoos he 
has offered an inexpiable insult to the Mahometans; and now, in order 
to quiet the English, he is forced to disappoint and disgust the Hindoos. 
But, apart from the irritating effect which these transactions must pro- 
duce on every part of the native population, is it no evil to have this con- 
tinual wavering and changing? This is not the only case in which Lord 
Ellenborough has, with great pomp, announced intentions which he has 
nof been able to carry into effect. It is his Lordship’s habit. He put 
forth a notification that his Durbar was to be honoured by the presence 
of Dost Mahomed. Then came a notification that Dost Mahomed would 
not make his appearance there. In the proclamation which we are now 
considering his lordship announced to all the princes of India his resolu- 
tion to set up these gates at Somnauth. The gates, it is now universally 
admitted, will not be set up there. All India will see that the Governor 
General has changed his mind. The change may be imputed to mere 
fickleness and levity. It may be imputed to the disapprobation with 
which his conduct has been regarded here. In either case he appears 
in a light in which it is much to be deplored that a Governor General 
should appear. 

So much for the serious side of this business ; and now for the ludicrous 
side. Even in our mirth, however, there is sadness ; for it is no light 
thing that he who represents the British nation in India should be a jest 
to the people of India. We have sometimes sent them governors whom 
they loved, and sometimes governors whom they feared ; but they never 
before had a governor at whom they laughed. Now, however, they 
laugh ; and how can we blame them for laughing, when all Europe and 
all America are laughing too? You see, Sir, that the gentlemen opposite 
cannot keep their countenances, And no wonder. Was such a State 
paper ever seen in our language before? And what is the plea set up for 
all this bombast? Why, the honourable gentleman the Secretary of the 
Board of Control brings down to the House some translations of Persian 
letters from native princes. Such letters, as everybody knows, are written 
in a most absurd and turgid style. The honourable gentleman forces us 
to hear a good deal of this detestable rhetoric ; and then he asks why, if 
the secretaries of the Nizam and the King of Oude use all these tropes and 
hyperboles, Lord Ellenborough should not indulge in the same sort of 
eloquence? The honourable gentleman might as well ask why Lord 
Ellenborough should not sit cross-legged, why he should not let his 
beard grow to his waist, why he should not wear a turban, why he 
should not hang trinkets all about his aria why he should not ride 
about Calcutta on a horse jingling with bells and glittering with false 
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Sir, simply because ‘he is not a native’ prince, - but’ an‘ English 
Governor General. “When the people of India see a Nabob or a Rajah 
ig. au his gaudy finery, they bow to him with a certain. vespect. 

hey know that the spleridour of his garb indicates superior rank and 


pearls. The native princes do these things ; and why should not he? 
¥> 


_ wealth. But if Sir Charles Metcalfe: had so bedizened himself,:: they 


, would have ath that he was out of his wits. They are not such fools 


as the honourable gentleman takes them for. Simplicity is not their 
fashion. But they understand and respect the simplicity of our fashions. 
Our plain clothing commands far more reverence than all the jewels which 
the most tawdry Zemindar wears ; and our plain language carries with 


‘it far more weight than the florid diction of the most ingenious Per- 


sian, scribe. The plain language and the plain clothing are inseparably 
associated in the minds of our subjects with superior wledge, with 
superior energy, with superior veracity, with all the high and commanding 

ualities which erected, and which still uphold, our empire. Sir, if, as 
the spéech of the honourable gentleman the Secretary of the Board of 
Control seems to indicate, Lord Ellenborough has adopted this style on 
principle, if it be his lordship’s deliberate intention to mimic, in his State 
papers, the Asiatic modes of thought and expression, that alone would be 
a reason for recalling him. But the honourable gentleman is mistaken 
in thinking that this proclamation is in the Oriental taste. It bears no 
resemblance to the very bad Oriental compositions which he has read to 
us, nor to any other Oriental compositions that I ever saw. It is neither 
English nor Indian. It is not original, however; and I will tell the 
House where the Governor General found his models. He has apparently 
been studying the rants of the French Jacobins during the period of their 
ascendency, the Carmagnoles of the Convention, the proclamations issued 
by the Directory and its Proconsuls: and he has been seized with a 
desire to imitate those compositions. The pattern which he seems to have 
especially proposed to himself is the rhodomontade in which it was an- 
nounced that the modern Gauls were marching to Rome in order to avenge 
the fate of Dumnorix and Vercingetorex. Everybody remembers those 
lines in which revolutionary justice is described by Mr Canning :— 


** Not she in British courts who takes her stand, 
The dawdling balance dangling in her hand ; 
But firm, erect, with keen reverted glance, 
The avenging angel of regenerate France, 
Who visits ancient sins on modern times, 

And punishes the Pope for Ceesar’s crimes.” 


In the same spirit and in the same style our Governor General has 
proclaimed his intention to retaliate on the Mussulmans beyond the 
mountains the insults which their ancestors, eight hundred years ago, 
offered to the idolatry of the Hindoos. To do justice to the Jacobins, 
however, I must say that they had an excuse which was wanting to the 
noble lord. The revolution had made almost as great a change in literary 
tastes as in political institutions. The old masters of French eloquence 
had shared the fate of the old states and of the old parliaments. The 
highest posts in the administration were filled by persons who had no ex- 
perience of affairs, who in the general confusion had raised themselves by 
audacity and quickness of natural parts, uneducated men, or half educated 
men, who had no notion that the style in which they had heard the heroes 
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‘ end-villains of tragedies declaim-on the stage was not: the style of: real 
warriors and statesmen. ‘But was it for an. English gentleman, a mian of 
distinguished abilities and cultivated mind, a man who had sate many 

- years in parliament, and filled some of the highest posts in the State, to 

‘the ptoductions of such 2 school ? 

; But, it ‘is said, what does it matter if the noble lord has written a 
foolish rhapsody which is neither prose nor verse? Is affected phraseology 
a subject for parliamentary censure? What great ruler can be named 
who has not committed errors much more serious than the penning. of a 
few sentences of turgid: nonsense? This, I admit, sounds plausible. It 
is quite true that very eminent men, Lord Somers, for example, Sir 
Robert Walpole, Lord Chatham and his son, all committed faults which 
did much more harm than any fault of style can do. But I begthe House 
to observe this, that an error which produces the most serious consequences 
may not necessarily prove that the man who has committed it is not a 
very wise man ; and that, on the other hand, an error which directly pro- 
duces no important consequences may prove the man who has committed 
it to be quite unfit for public trust. Walpole committed a ruinous error 
when he yielded to the public cry for war with Spain. But, notwithstanding 
that error, he was an eminently wise man. Caligula, on the other hand, 
when he marched his soldiers to the beach, made them fill their helmets 
with cockle-shells, and sent the shells to be placed-in the Capitol as trophies 
of his conquests, did no great harm to anybody ; but he surely proved that 
he was quite incapable of governing an empire. Mr Pitt’s expedition to 
Quiberon was most ill judged, and ended in defeat and disgrace. Yet 
Mr Pitt was a statesman of a very high order. On the other hand, 
such ukases as those by which the Emperor Paul used to regulate the 
dress of the people of Petersburg, though they caused much less misery 
than the slaughter at Quiberon, proved that the Emperor Paul could 
not safely be trusted with power over his fellow-creatures. One day he 
forbade the wearing of pantaloons. Another day he forbade his subjects 
to comb their hair over their foreheads. Then he proscribed round.hats. 
A young Englishman, the son of a merchant, thought to evade this 
decree by going about the city in a hunting cap. Then came out an 
edict which made it penal to wear on the head a round thing such as the 
English merchant’s son wore. Now, Sir, I say that, when I examine the 
substance of Lord Ellenborough’s proclamation, and consider all the con- 
sequences which that paper is likely to produce, I am forced to say that 
he has committed a grave moral and political offence. When I examine 
the style, I see that he has committed an act of eccentric folly, much of 
the same kind with Caligula’s campaign against the cockles, and with 
the Emperor Paul’s ukase against round hats. Consider what an extra- 
vagant selfconfidence, what a disdain for the examples of his great pre- 
decessors and for the opinions of the ablest and most experienced men 
who are now to be found in the Indian services, this strange document 
indicates. Surely it might have occurred to Lord Ellenborough that, if 
this kind of eloquence had been likely to produce a favourable impres- 
sion on the minds of Asiatics, such Governors as Warren Hastings, Mr 
Elphinstone, Sir Thomas Munro, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, men who 
were as familiar with the language and manners of the native population 
of India as any man here can be with the language and manners of the 
French, would not have left the discovery to be made by a new comer 
who did not know any Eastern tongue. Surely, too, it might have 
oosutred to the noble lord that, before he put forth such a proclamation, 
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he would do well to ask some person who knew India intimately what 
the effect both on the Mahometans and Hindoos was likely to be. I 
firmly believe that the Governor General either did not ask advice or 
acted in direct opposition to advice. Mr Maddock was with his lord- 
ship as acting Secretary. Now I know enough of Mr Maddock to be 
quite certain that he never counselled the Governor General to publish 
such a paper. I will pawn my life that he either was never called upon 
to give an opinion, or that he gave an opinion adverse to the course 
which has been taken. No Governor General who was on good terms 
with the civil service would have been, I may say, permitted to expose 
himself thus. Lord William Bentinck and Lord Auckland were, to be 
sure, the last men in the world to think of doing such a thing as this. But 
if either of those noble lords, at some unlucky moment when he was not 
quite himself, when his mind was thrown off the balance by the pride 
and delight of an extraordinary success, had proposed to put forth such a 
proclamation, he would have been saved from committing so ae a. 
mistake by the respectful but earnest remonstrances of those in whom he 
placed confidence, and who were solicitous for his honour. From the 
appearance of this proclamation, therefore, I infer that the terms on which 
Lord Ellenborough is with the civil servants of the Company are such 
that those servants could not venture to offer him counsel when he most 
needed it. 

For these reasons, Sir, I think the noble lord unfit for high public trust. 
Let us, then, consider the nature of the public trust which is now reposed 
in him. Are gentlemen aware that, even when he is at Calcutta, sur- 
rounded by his councillors, his single voice can ca any resolution con- 
cerning the executive administration against them all? They can object : 
they can protest: they can record their opinions in writing, and can 
require him to give in writing his reasons for persisting in his own 
course : but they must then submit. On the most important questions, 
on the question whether a war shall be declared, on the question whether 
a, treaty shall be concluded, on the question whether the whole system of 
land revenue established in a great province shall be changed, his single 
vote weighs down the votes of all who sit at the Board with him. The 
right honourable Baronet opposite is a powerful minister, a more power- 
ful minister than any that we have seen during many years. But I will 
venture to say that his power over the people of England is nothing 
when compared with the power which the Governor General possesses 
over the people of India. Such is Lord Ellenborough’s power when he 
is with his council, and is to some extent held in check. But where is 
he now? He has given his council the slip. He isalone. .He has near 
him no person who is entitled and bound to offer advice, asked or un- 
asked: he asks no advice: and you cannot expect men to outstep the 
strict line of their official duty by obtruding advice on a superior by 
whom it would be ungraciously received. The danger of having a rash 
and flighty Governor General is sufficiently serious at the very best. But 
the danger of having such a Governor General up the country, eight or 
nine hundred miles From any person who has a right to remonstrate with 
him, is fearful indeed. Interests so vast, that the most sober language 
in which they can be described sounds hyperbolical, are entrusted to a 
single man; to a man who, whatever his parts gnay be, and they are 
doubtless considerable, has shown an indiscretion and temerity almost 
beyond belief; to a man who has been only a few months in India ; toa 
man who takes no counsel with those who are well acquainted with India, 
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' I cannot sit down without addressing myself to those Directors of the 
East Indie Company who are present. I exhort them to consider the 
heavy responsibility which rests on them. They have the power to 

Lord Ellenborough ; and I trust that they will not hesitate to exercise 
that power. This is the advice of one who has been their servant, who 
has served them loyally, and who is still sincerely anxious for their 
credit and for the welfare of the empire of which they are the guardians. 
But if, from whatever cause, they are unwilling to recall the noble lord, 
then I implore them to take care that he be immediately ordered to re- 
turn to Calcutta. Who can say what new freak we may hear of by the 
next mail? I am quite confident that neither the Court of Directors nor 
Her Majesty’s Ministers can look forward to the arrival of that mail 
without great uneasiness. Therefore I say, send Lord Ellenborough back 
to Calcutta. There at least he will find persons who have a4 right to 
advise him and to expostulate with him, and who will, I doubt not, have 
, also the spirit todo so. It is something that he will be forced to recerd his 
"weasons for what he does. It is something that he will be forcéd to hear 
reasons against his propositions. It is something that a delay, though 
only of twenty-four hours, will be ee between the first conception 
of a wild scheme and the execution. I am afraid that these checks will 
not be sufficient to prevent much evil: but they are not absolutely nuga- 
tory. I entreat the Directors to consider in What a position they will 
stand if, in consequence of their neglect, some serious calamity should 
befall the country which is confided to their care. I will only say, in 
conclusion, that, if there be any use in having a Council of India, if it be 
not meant that the members of Council should draw large salaries for 
doing nothing, if they are really appointed for the purpose of assisti 
and restraining the Governor, it is to the last degree absurd that their 
powers should be in abeyance when there is a Governor who, of all the 
the Governors that ever England sent to the East, stands most in need. 
both of assistance and of restraint. 


A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE IQTH 
OF FEBRUARY 1844, 
1 


On the thirteenth of February 1844, Lord John Russell moved for a Committee of the 
whole House to take into consideration the state of Ireland. After a discussion of 
nine nights the motion:was rejected by 324 votes to 225. On the fifth night of the 
debate the following Speech was made. 


I CANNOT refrain, Sir, from congratulating you and the House that I 
did not catch your eye when I rose before. J should have been extremely 
sorry to have prevented any Irish member from addressing the House on 
a question so interesting to Ireland, but peculiarly sorry to have stood in 
the way of the honourable gentleman who to-night pleaded the cause of 
his country with sd much force and eloquence.* '° 


* Mr J. O’Brien. ‘ 


Gas ' THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


I am sorry to say that I gannot reconcile it to my conscience to follow 
the advice which has been just given me by my honourable friend the 
Member for Pomfret,* with all the authority which, as he has reminded 
us, belongs to his venerable youth. I cannot at all agree with him in 
thinking that the wisest thing that we can do is to suffer Her nape pit 
Ministers to go on in their own way, seeing that the way in which they 
have long been going on is an exceedingly bad one. I support the metion 
of my neble friend for these plain reasons, 

’ First, I hold that Ireland is in a most unsatisfactory, indeed in a most 

ageraus, state. 
condly, J hold that for the state in which Ireland is Her Majesty’s 
-« Ministers: are in a great measure accountable, and that they have nat 
shown), either as legislators or as administrators, that they are capable of 

‘ remedying the evils which they have caused. 

Now, Sir, if I make out these two propositions, it will follow that it 
' is the constitutional right and duty of the representatives of the natio4 te 
interfere ; and I conceive that my noble friend, by moving for'a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, has proposed a mode of interference which, 
is both parliamentary and convenient. ‘ at 

My first proposition, Sir, will scarcely be disputed. Both sidéd of the 
House are fully agreed in thinking that the condition of Ireland may well 
excite great anxiety and apprehension. That island, in extertt gbout one 
fourth of the United Kingdom, in population more than one-fourth, supe- 
rior probably in natural fertility to any area of equal size in Europe, 

ossessed of natural facilities for trade such as can nowhere else be found 
in an equal extent of coast, an inexhaustible nursery of gallant soldiers, a 
country far more important to the prosperity, the strength, the dignity of 
this great empire than all our distant. dependencies together, than the 
Canadas and the West Indies added te Southenft Africa, to Australasia, 
to Ceylon, and to the vast dominions of the Moguls, that island, Sir, is 
acknowledged by all to be so ill affected and so turbulent that it must, in 
any estimate of our power, be not added but deducted. You admit that 
you govern that island, not as you govern England gnd Scotland, but 
as you govern your new conquests in Seinde; not by means of the 
respect which the people feel for the Iaws, but by means of bayonets, of 
artillery, of entrenched camps. 

My first proposition, then, I take te be conceded. Ireland is in a 
dangerous state. The question which remains to be considered is, whether . 
for the state in which Ireland is Her Majesty’s Ministers are to be held 
accountable, 

Now, Sir, I at once admit that the distempers of Ireland must in part 
be attributed to causes for which neither Her Majesty’s present Ministers 
nor any pe men now living can justly b¢ held accountable, I will not 
trowble the House with a long dissertation on these*qauses. But it is ygces- 
sary, I think, to take at least a rapid glance grep yand in at i do so, 
Sir, we must go back to a period not only anterior igthe birth of fe states- 
men who are now arrayed against each other on the right and left of your 
chair, but anterior to the birth even of the great parties of which those 
ag pomen py the loggers ; anterior to.the days when the ory *, Tey 
an ig, of coyrt party and coun arty, @f cavalier antl foun é 
came igto use ; pie aie aie ef hove ytitas to whom . 
honourable Naber for,Ghrewsbury.+ in a verv dagenious speech. ascribed 
all the calamities of freland. 
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' Fhe primary cause is, no doubt, the manner in which Ireland became 
subject to the English crown. The annexation was effected by conquest, 
and by conquest of a peculiar kind. It was not a conquest such as‘we 
‘have been accustomed to see in modern Europe. It was not a conquest 
‘like that which united Artois and Franche Comté to France, or Silesia 
to Prassia. It was the conquest of a race by a race, such a conquest as 
that which established the dominion of the Spaniard over the American 
Indian, or of the Mahratta over the peasant of Guzerat or Tanjore. Of 
all forms of tyranny, I believe that the worst is that of a nation over a 
nation. Populations separated by seas and mountain ridges may call each 
other natural enemies, may wage long wars with each other, may recount 
with pride the victories which they have gained over each eather, and 
point to the flags, the guns, the ships which they have won fren? -each 
other. But no enmity that ever existed between such populations 

’ approaches in bitterness the mutual enmity felt by populations which are 
locally intermingled, but which have never morally and politically amalga- 
mated ;,and such were the Englishry and the IJrishry. Yet it might 
have ,been hoped that the lapse of time and the progress of civilisa- 
tion would have effaced the distinction between the oppressors and the 
oppresa8d, Our island had suffered cruclly from the same evil. Here 
the Saxon had trampled on the Celt, the Dane on the Saxon, the Norman 
on Celt, Saxqn, and Dane. Yet in the course of ages all the four races 
had been fused together to form the great English people. A similar 
fusion would probably have taken place in Ireland, but for the Refor- 
mation. The English settlers adopted the Protestant doctrines which 
were received in England. The Aborigines alone, among all the nations 
of the north of Europe, adhered to the ancient faith. Thus the line of 
demarcation between the two pgpulations was dleepened and widened. 
The old enmity was reinforced: by a new enmity stronger still. Then 
came those events to which the honourable Member for Shrewsbury 
referred. The spirit of liberty in England was closely allied with the 
spirit of Puritanism, and was mortally hostile to the Papacy. Such men 
as Hampden, Vane, Milton, Locke, though zealous generally for civil 
and spiritual freedbm, yet held that the Roman Catholic worship had no 
claim to toleration. On the other hand, all the four kings of the House of 
Stuart showed far more favour to Roman Catholics than to any class of 
Protestant nonconformists, James the First at one time had some hopes 
of effecting a reconciliation with the Vatican. Charles the First entered 
into secret engagements to grant an indulgence to Roman Catholics. 
Charles the Second was a concealed Roman Catholic. James the Second 
was an avowed Roman Catholic. Consequently, through the whole of the 
seventeenth century, the. freedom of Ireland and the slavery of England 
meant the same thing. . The watchwords, the badges, the names, the places, 
the qgy*) which‘in the mipd of an Englishman were associated with ge- 
liverahce, pragperity, ‘national dignity, were in the mind of an Irishman 
associated, with bondage, ruin, and degradation. The memory of William 
the Third, ¢ae anniyefsary of the battle of the Boyne, are instances. I 
was much gtruck by a circumstance, which occyrred on a day which I 
pe every reasor to remgmbér with gratitude ng, pride, the day on 
which I had the high honour of being declared‘fe Of thé first two mem- 
rs for the gteat bardugh df Leeds. My She r waj- cqvéed with grange 
ands, “The horse§ which’ sa {t cau ‘diy be seet,’for the pro- 

~ Fusion of grange-olote finery with which .they"Wereyadprned. Orange 


vere in all tha pats ; erlingetavours at qllshe windows And 
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my supporters, I need not say, were men who had, like myself, bean 
zealous for Catholic emancipation. I could not help remarking that the 
badge seemed rather incongruous. But I was told that the friends ef 
Catholic emancipation in Yorkshire had always rallied under the orange 
banner, that orange was the colour of Sir George Savile, who brought m 
that bill which caused the No Popery riots of 1780, and that the very 
chair in which I sate was the chair in which Lord Milton, now Earl 
Fitzwilliam, had triumphed after the great victory which he won in 1807 
over the No Popery party, then headed by the house of Harewood. I 
thought how different an effect that procession would have produced at 
Limerick or Cork, with what howls of rage and hatred the Roman 
Catholic population of those cities would have pursued that orange flag 
which; to every Roman Catholic in Yorkshire, was the memorial of con- 
tests maintained in favour of his own dearest rights. This circumstance, 
however slight, well illustrates the singular contrast between the history 
of England and the history of Ireland. 

Well, Sir, twice during the seventeenth century the Irish rose up 
against the English colony. Twice they were completely put down; and 
twice they were severely chastised. The first rebellion was crushed by 
Oliver Cromwell ; the second by William the Third. Those great men 
did not use their victory exactly in the same way. The policy of Crom- 
well was wise, and strong, and straightforward, and cruel, It was com- 
prised in one word, which, as Clarendon tells us, was often in the mouths 
of the Englishry of that time. That word was extirpation. The object 
of Cromwell was to make Ireland thoroughly Anglo-Saxon and Protestant. 
If he had lived twenty years longer he might perhaps have accomplished 
that work : but he died while it was incomplete ; and it died with him. 
The policy of William, or to speak more correctly, of those whose inclina- 
tions William was under the necessity of consulting, was less able, less 
energetic, and, though more humane in seeming, perhaps not more 
humane in reality. Extirpation was not attempted. The Irish Roman 
Catholics were permitted to live, to be fruitful, to replenish the earth : 
but they were doomed to be what the Helots were in Sparta, what the 
Greeks were under the Ottoman, what the blacks now are at New York. 
Every man of the subject caste was strictly excluded from public trust. 
Také what path he might in life, he was crossed at every step by some 
vexatious restriction. It was only by being obscure and inactive that he 
could, on his native soil, be safe. If he aspired to be powerful and 
honoured, he must begin by being an exile. If he pined for military 
glory, he might gain a cross or perhaps a Marshal’s staff in the armies of 
France or Austria. If his vocation was to politics, he might distinguish 
himself in the diplomacy of Italy or Spain. But at home he was a mere 
Gibeonite, a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. The statute book of 
Ireland was filled with enactments which furnish to the Roman Catholics 
but too good a ground for recriminating on us when we talk of the bar- 
barities of Bonner and Gardiner ; and the harshness of those odious laws 
was aggravated by a more odious adminstration. For, bad as the legis- 
lators were, the magistrates were worse still. In those evil times 
originated that most unhappy hostility between landlord and tenant, 
which is one of the peculiar curses of Ireland. Oppression and 
turbulence reciprocally generated each other. The combination of 
rustic tyrants was resisted by gangs of rustic banditti. Courts of 
law and juries existe@ only for the benefit of the dominant sect. 
Those priests who were revered by millions as their natural advisers 
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and guardians, as the only authorised expositors of Christian truth, 
as the only authorised dispensers of the Christian sacraments, were 
treated by the squires and squireens of the ruling faction as no 
good-natured man would treat the vilest beggar. ° In this manner a cen- 
tury passed away. Then came the French Revolution and the great 
awakening of the mind of Europe. It would have been wonderful indeed 
if, when the happiest and most tranquil nations were agitated by vague 
discontents and vague hopes, Ireland had remained at rest. Jacobinism, 
it is true, was not a very natural ally of the Roman Catholic religion. 
But common enmities produce strange coalitions; and a strange coalition 
was formed. There was a third great rising of the aboriginal population 
of the island against English and Protestant ascendency. ‘That rising 
was put down by the sword ; and it became the duty of those who were 
at the head of affairs to consider how the victory should be used. ~ 
I shall not be suspected of being partial to the memory of Mr Pitt. 
But I cannot refuse to him the praise both of wisdom and of humanity, 
when I compare the plan which he formed in that hour of triumph with 
the plans of those English rulers who had before him governed Ireland. 
‘Of Mr Pitt’s plan the Union was a part, an excellent and an essential 
ged indeed, but still only a part. Weshall do great injustice both to his 
ead and to his heart, if we forget that he was permitted to carry into 
effect only some unconnected portions of a comprehensive and well- 
concerted scheme. He wished to blend, not only the parliaments, but 
the nations, and to make the two islands one in interest and affection. 
With that view the Roman Catholic disabilities were to be removed : the 
Roman Catholic priests were to be placed in a comfortable and honour- 
able position ; and measures were to be taken for the purpose of giving 
to Roman Catholics the benefits of liberal education. In truth, Mr 
Pitt’s opinions on those subjects had, to a great extent, been derived from 
a mind even more powerful and capacious than his own, from the mind 
of Mr Burke. If the authority of these two great men had prevailed, I 
believe that the Union with Ireland would now have been as secure, and 
as much beyond the reach of agitation, as the Union with Scotland. The 
Parliament in College Green would have been remembered as what it 
was, the most tyrannical, the most venal, the most unprincipled assembly 
that ever sate on the face of this earth. Ido not think that, by saying 
this, I can give offence to any gentleman from Ireland, however zealous 
for Repeal he may be: for I only repeat the language of Wolfe Tone. 
Wolfe Tone said that he had seen more deliberative assemblies than most 
men ; that he had seen the English Parliament, the American Congress, 
the French Council of Elders and Council of Five Hundred, the Batavian 
Convention ; but that he had nowhere found anything like the baseness 
and impudence of the scoundrels, as he called them, at Dublin. If Mr 
Pitt’s whole plan had been carried into execution, that infamous parlig- 
ment, that scandal to the name of parliament, would have perished unre- 
xretted ; and the last day of its existence would have been remembered 
y the Roman Catholics of Ireland as the first day of their civil and 
religious liberty. The great boon which he would have conferred on them 
would have been gratefully received, because it could not have been 
ascribed to fear, because it would have been a boon bestowed by the 
powerful on the weak, by the victor on the vanquished. Unhappily, of 
all his projects for the benefit of Ireland the Union alone was carried into 
effect ; and therefore that Union was an Union ortly in name. The Irish 
found that they had parted with at least the name and show of independ- 
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ence, and that for this sactifice of national pride they were to receive no 
compensation. The Union, which ought to have been associated in their 
minds with freedom and justice, was associated only with disappointed 
hopes and forfeited pledges, Yet it was not even then too late. It was 
not too late in 1813. It was not too late in 1821. It was not too late 
in 1825. Yes: if, even in 1825, some men who then were, as they now 
are, high in the service of the crown, could have made up their minds to 
do what they were forced to do four years later, that great work of con- 
ciliation which Mr Pitt had meditated might have been accomplished. 
The machinery of agitation was not yet fully organized : the Government 
was under no strong pressure ; and therefore concession might still have 
been received with thankfulness. That opportunity was suffered to 
estape ; and it never returned. 

In 1829, at length, concessions were made, were made largely, weré 
made without the conditions which Mr Pitt would undoubtedly have 
demanded, and to which, if demanded by Mr Pitt, the whole body of 
Roman Catholics would have eagerly assented. But those concessions 
- ‘weré made reluctantly, made ungraciously, made under duress, made 
from the mere dread of civil war. How then was it possible that they 
should produce contentment and repose? What could be the effect of 
that sudden and profuse liberality following that long and obstinate 
resistance to the most reasonable demands, except to teach the Irishman 
that he could obtain redress only by turbulence? Could he forget that 
he had been, during eight and twenty years, supplicating Parliament for 
justice, urging those unanswerable arguments which prove that the rights 
of conscience ought to be held Se claiming the performance of pro- 
mises made by ministers and princes, and that he had supplicated, argued, 
claiined the performance of promises in vain? Could he forget that two 
generations of ¢he most profound thinkets, the most brilliant wits, the 
most eloquert dtatofs, had written and spoken for him in vain? Could 
he forget.that the’ greatest statesmen who took his part had paid dear for 
their generosity? Mr Pitt endeavoyred to redeetn his pledge; and he 
was drivett frany Office. ‘ Lord Grey and Lord Grenville endeavoured to 
Ao byt. @ very erkall ‘part of what Mr Pitt Mad, theught right and expe- 
dient ; and. they sere ‘driven from -office.. Mr Canning took the same 
side ; atti his rewatd was to be worrled to death by the party of which 
he was the brightest ofggmeng:.* At length, when he was gone, the 
Roman Catholics began tadook, nét to eabincts agd parliaments, but to 
themselves... They ismpayed a formidable array of physical force, and 
yet kept within, just within, the limits af the law. The consequence was 
that, jf gwéyears, more than any prudent friend had ventured to demand 
for themwas granted to tem by their enemies. Yes; within two years 
after Mr Cdyining had been Jaid in the transept near us, all that he would 
#ave done, and more‘*than he could have done, was done by his fe 
gators. How was ittpossible that the whole Roman Catholic population 
of Iréland shorfld not €ake*up the notion that from England, or at least 
from the party which then governed and which now governs England, 
mothing is to be got by reason, by entreaty, by patient endurance, but 
everything by intimidation? That tardy repentance deserved no grati- 
tude, and obtained none. The whole machinery of agitation was com- 
plete and in perfect order. The leaders had tasted the pleasures of 
popularity ; the multitude had tasted the pleasures of excitement. Both 
the demagogue and his audience felt a craving for the daily stimulant. 
Gtievances enough remained, God knows, to serve as pretexts for agita- 
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tioh : and thé whole conduct of the Government had led the sufferers to 
believe that by agiston alone could any grievance be removed. 

Such, Sir, is the history of the rise and progress of the disorders of 
Ireland. Misgovernment, lasting without interruption from the reign of 
Henry the Second to the reign of William the Fourth, has left us an 
mmense mass of discontent, which will, no doubt, in ordinary times, 
make the task of any statesman whom the Queen may call to power 
sufficiently difficult. But though this be true, it is not leas true, 
that the immediate causes of the extraordinary agitation which 
alarms us at this moment is to be found in the misconduct of Her 
Majesty’s present advisers. For, Sir, though Ireland is always 
combustible, Ireland is not always on fire. We must distinguish ' 
between the chronic complaints which are to be attributed to remote 
causes, and the acute attack which is brought on by recent impru- 
dence. For though there is always a predisposition to disease in 
that unhappy society, the violent paroxysms come only at intervals. 
I must own that I am indebted for some of my imagery to the 
right honourable Baronet the First Lord of the Treasury. When he’sate 
on this bench, and was only a candidate for the great place which he 
now fills, he compared himself to a medical man at the bedside of a 
patient. Continuing his metaphor, I may say that his prognosis, his 
diagnosis, his treatment, have all been wrong, Ido not deny that the 
case was difficult. The sufferer was of a very ill habit of body, and had 
formerly suffered many things of many physicians, and, among others, I 
must say, of the right honourable Baronet himself. Still the malady had, 
a very short time ago, been got under, and kept under by the judicious 
use of lenitives ; and there was reason to hope that if that salutary regi- 
men had been steadily followed, there would have been‘ 4: sptedy im- 
provement in the general heglth. Unhappily, the’ new State hygeist 
chose to apply irritants which have produced a succession’ of convulsive 
fits, each more violent than that which preéeded it. Te drop the'figure, 
it is impossible to dowbt that Lord Melbourne’s government Was popular 
with the great body of the Roman €atholics of Irefurid, , Jt is ‘impossible 
to doubt that the two, Vicereys whom he sent to [Wand ‘were hore mapti 
and honoured by the Irish people than anyViceroys Before Whdm th 
sword of state has ever be#& borne. Under the late Govéigeifpent, .no 
doubt, the empire was threatened by’ many dangers; but, "to whatever 
quarter the Ministers might look with unegsx apprehgnsion, to Irelam 
they could always léok with confidence. hen bad meh raiséd dis- 
turbances here, when a Chartist rabble fired 6n the Queén’s Soldiers, 
numerous regiments could, without the smallest risk, be pee fo 
Treland. When a rebellion broke out in one of our colonies,+ bellion 
too which it might have been expected that the lrish would regard with 
favour, for it was a rebellion of Roman Catholics against Protestant 
rulers,—even then Ireland was true to the general igterests of the empitt, 
and troops were sent from Munster and Connaught to put down ifn- 
surrection in Canada. No person will deny that if, in 1840, we had 
unhappily been forced into war, and if a hostile army had landed in Bantfy 
Bay, the whole population of Cork and Tipperary would havé'tistn up 
to defend the throne of Her Majesty, and would have offered to the in- 
vaders a resistance as determined as would have been offered by the 
men of Kent or Norfolk. And by what means was this salutary effect 

roduced ? - Not by great legislative reforms: for, unfortunately, that 
overnment, though it had the will, had not the power to carry such 
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reforms against the sense of a strong minority in this House, and of a 
decided majority of the Peers. No, Sir; this effect was produced merely 
by the wisdom, justice, and humanity with which the existing law, de- 
fective as it might be, was administered. The late Government, calum- 
niated and thwarted at every turn, contending against the whole influence 
of the Established Church, and of the great body of the nobility and 
landed gentry, yet did show a disposition to act kindly and fairly 
towards Ireland, and did, to the best of its power, treat Protestants and 
Roman Catholics alike. If we had been as strong as our successors in 
se manasa support, if we had been able to induce the two Houses to 
ollow in legislation the same principles by which we were guided in 
administration, the Union with Ireland would now have been as secure 
from the assaults of agitators as the Union with Scotland. But this was 
not to be. During six years an opposition, formidable in numbers, for- 
midable in ability, selected as the especial object of the fiercest and 
most pertinacious attacks those very acts of the Government which had, 
after centuries of mutual animosity, half reconciled the two islands. 
Those Lords Lieutenant who, in Ireland, were venerated as no preceding 
Lord Lieutenant had ever been venerated, were here reviled as no pre- 
ceding Lord Lieutenant had ever been reviled. Every action, every word 
which was applauded by the nation committed to their care, was here im- 
puted to them as a crime. Every bill framed by the advisers of the 
Crown for the benefit of Ireland was either rejected or mutilated. A 
few Roman Catholics of distinguished merit were appointed to situations 
which were indeed below their just claims, but which were higher than 
any member of their Church had filled during many generations. Two ' 
or three Roman Catholics were sworn of the Council ; one took his seat 
at the Board of Treasury ; another at the Board of Admiralty. There 
was great joy in Ireland ; and no wonder. What had been done was 
not much; but the ban had been taken off; the Emancipation Act, 
which had been little more than a dead letter, was at length a reality. 
But in England all the underlings of the great Tory party set up a howl 
of rage and hatred worthy of Lord George Gordon’s No Popery mob. 
The right honourable Baronet now at the head of the Treasury, with his 
usual prudence, abstained from joining in the cry, and was content to 
listen to it, to enjoy it, and to profit by it.. But some of those who 
ranked next to him among’the chiefs of the opposition, did not imitate his 
politic reserve. One great man denounced the Irish as aliens. Another 
called them minions of Popery. Those teachers of religion to whom 
millions looked up with affection and reverence were called by the Pro- 
testant press demon priests and surpliced ruffians, and were denounced 
from the Protestant pulpit as pontiffs of Baal, as false prophets who were 
to be slain with the sword. We were reminded that a Queen of the 
clinsen people had in the old time patronised the ministers of idolatry, 
and that her blood had been given to the dogs. Not content with 
throwing out or frittering down every law beneficial to Ireland, not con- 
tent with censuring in severe terms every act of the executive government 
which gave satisfaction in Ireland, you, yes you, who now fill the great 
offices of state, assumed the offensive. From obstruction you proceeded to 
aggression. You brought in a bill which you called a Bill for the Re- 
istration of Electors in Ireland. We then told you that it was a bill 
or the wholesale disfranchisement of the electors of Ireland. We then 
proved incontrovertibly that, under pretence of reforming the law of pro- 
cedure, you were really altering the substantive law ; that, by making it 
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impossible for any man to vindicate his right to vote without trouble,’ 
expense, and loss of time, you were really taking away the votes of tens 
of thousands. You denied all this then. You very coolly admit it all 
now. Am I to believe that you did know it as well in 1841 as in 1844? 
Has one new fact been brought to light? Has one argument been dis- 
covered which was not, three or four years ago, urged twenty, thirty, 
forty times in this House? Why is it that you have, when in power, 
abstained from proposing that change in the mode of registration which, 
when you were out of power, you represented as indispensable? You 
excuse yourselves by saying that now the responsibilities of office are 
upon you. In plain words, your trick has served its purpose. Your 
abject: tor I will do justice to your patriotism,—your object was not to 
ruin your country, but to get in; and you are in. Such public virtue 
deserved such a reward, a reward which has turned out a punishment, a 
reward which ought to be, while the world lasts, a warning to unscrupu- 
lous ambition. Many causes contributed to place you in your present 
situation. But the chief cause was, beyond all doubt, the prejudice 
which you excited amongst the English against the just and humane 
manner in which the late Ministers governed Ireland. In your impa- 
tience for office, you called up the devil of religious intolerance, a devil 
more easily evoked than dismissed. He did your work; and he holds your 
bond. You once found him an useful slave : but you have since found him 
ahard master. It was pleasant, no doubt, to be applauded by high church- 
men and low churchmen, by the Sheldonian Theatre and by Exeter Hall. 
It was pleasant to be described as the champions of the Protestant faith, as 
the men who stood up for the: Gospel against that spurious liberality which 
made no distinction between truth and falsehood. It was pleasant to hear 
your opponents called by every nickname that ig to be found in the foul 
vocabulary of the Reverend Hugh Macneill. It waspleasant to hear that 
they were the allies of Antichrist, that they were the servants of the man 
of sin, that they were branded with the mark of the Beast. But when all 
this slander and scurrility had raised you to power, when you found that 
you had to manage millions of thase who had been, year after year, con- 
stantly insulted and defamed by yourselves and your lacqueys, your hearts 
began to fail you. Now you tell us that you have none but kind and 
respectful feelings towards the Irish Roman Catholics, that you wish to 
conciliate them, that you-wish to carry the Emancipation Act into full 
effect, that nothing would give you more pleasure than to place on the 
bench of justice a Roman Catholic lawyer of conservative politics, that 
nothing would give you more pleasure than to place at the Board of 
Treasury, or at the Board of Admiralty, some Roman Catholic gentleman 
of conservative politics, distinguished by his talents for business or debate. 
Your only reason, you assure us, for not promoting Roman Catholics is 
that all the Roman Catholics are your enemies ; and you ask whethet hy 
Minister can be expected to promote his enemies. For my part I do-rtot 
doubt that you would willingly promote Roman Catholics: for, as I 
have said, I give you full credit for not wishing to do your country more 
harm than is pecnaral for the purpos@ of turning out and keeping out 
the Whigs. I also fully admit that you cannot be blamed for not pro- 
moting your enemies. But what I want to know is, how it happens that 
all the Roman Catholics in the United Kingdom are your enemies. Was 
such a thing ever heard of before? Here are six or seven millions of 
people of all professions, of all trades, of all grades of rank, fortune, in- 
tellect, education. Begin with the premier Peer, the Earl Marshal of 
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the realm, the chief of the Howards, the heir of the Mowbrays and Fitz. 
alahs, and go down through earls, barons, baronets, lawyers, and mer- 
chants, to the very poorest peasant that eats his potatoes without salt in 
Mayo; and all these millions to a man are arrayed against the Govern- 
ment. How do you explain this? Is there any natural connection be- 
tween the Roman Catholic theology and the political theories held by 
Whigs and by reformers more democratical than the Whigs? Not set 
is there no natural connection, but there is a natural opposition. OF all 
Christian sects the Roman Catholic Church holds highest the authority 
ef antiquity, of tradition, of immemorial usage. Her spirit is eminently 
eonservative, nay, in the opinion of all Protestants, conservative to an un- 
reasonable and pernicious extent. A man who has been taught from 
childhood to regard with horror all innovation in religion is surely less 
likely than another man to be a bold innovator in politics. It is pro- 
bable that a zealous Roman Catholic, if there were no disturbing cause, 
would be a Tory ; and the Roman Catholics were all Tories till you per- 
secuted them into Whiggism and Radicalism. In the civil war, how 
many Roman Catholics were there in Fairfax’s army? I believe, not one. 
They were all under the banner of Charles the First. When a reward of 
five thousand pounds was offered for Charles the Second alive or dead, 
when to conceal him was to run a most serious risk of the gallows, it was 
among Roman Catholics that he found shelter. It has been the same in 
other countries. When everything else in France was prostrate before the 
Jacobins, the Roman Catholic peasantry of Brittany and Poitou still 
stood up for the House of Bourbon. Against the gigantic power of 
Napoleon, the Roman Catholic peasantry of the Tyrol maintained unaided 
the cause of the House of Hapsburg. It would be easy to multiply ex- 
amples. And can we believe, in defiance of all reason and of all 
history, that, if the Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom had 
been tolerably well governed, they woyld not. have been attached to 
the Government? In my opinion the Tories never committed so 
at an error as when they scourged away and spurned away the 
oman Catholics. Mr Burke understood this well. The sentiment 
which, towards the close of his life, held the entire possession of his mind, 
was a horror,—a morbid horror it at last becamc,—of Jacobinism, and of 
everything that seemed to him to tend towards Jacobinism ; and, like a 
eat statesman and philosopher,—for such he was even in his errors, — 

e perceived, and he taught Mr Pitt to perceive, that, in the war against 
Jacobinism, the Roman Catholics were the natural allies of royalty and 
aristocracy. But the help of these allies was contumeliously rejected by 
those politicians’ who make themselves ridiculous by carousing on Mr 
Pitt’s bithday, while they abjure all Mr Pitt’s principles. The conse- 
uence is, as you are forced to own, that there is not in the whole king- 
om a Roman Catholic of note who is your friend. Therefore, whatever 
your inclinations may be, you must intrust power in Ireland to Protestants, 
to Ultra-Protestants, to men who, whether they belong to Orange lodges 
or not, are in spirit Orangemen. Every appointment which you make 
increases the discontent of the Roman Catholics. The more discontented 
they are, the less you can venture to employ them. The way in which 
you treated them while you were in opposition has raised in them such a 
dislike and distrust of you that you cannot carry the Emancipation Act 
into effect, though, as you tell us, and as I believe, you sincerely desire 
todo so. As respects the offices of which you dispose, that Act is null 
and void. Of all the boons which that Act purports to bestow on Ro- 
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man Catholics they really enjoy only one, admission to Parliament: afd 
that they would not enjoy if you had been able three years ago to carty 
pont Irish Registration Bill. You have wounded hational feeling: you 

ave wounded religious feeling: and the animosity which you have 
roused shows itself in a hundred ways, some of which I abhor, some of 
which I lament, but at none of which I can wonder. ‘They are the 
natural effects of insult and injury on quick and ill regulated sensibility. 
You, for your own purposes, inflamed the public mind of England against 
Treland ; and you have no right to be surprised by finding that the public 
mind of Ireland is inflamed against England. You called a fourth part 
of the people of the United Kingdom aliens: and you must not blame 
them for feeling and acting like aliens. You have filled every public 
department with their enemies. What then could you expect but that 
they would set up against your Lord Lieutenant and your offteial hier- 
archy a more powerful chief and a more powerful organization of their 
own? They remember, and it would be strange indeed if they had for- 
gotten, what under the same chief, and by a similar organization, they 
extorted from you in 1829; and they are determined to try whether you 
are bolder and more obstinate now than then. 

Such are the difficulties of this crisis: To a great extent they are of 
your own making. And what have you done in order to get out of 
them? Great statesmen have sometimes committed great mistakes, and 
yet have by wisdom and firmness extricated themselves from the embar- 
rassments which those mistakes had caused. Let us see whether you are 
entitled to rank among such statesmen. And first, what,—commanding, 
as you do, a great majority in this and in the other House of Parliament, 
—what have you done in the way of legislation? The answer is very 
short and simple. The beginning and end of all your legislation for 
Ireland will be found in the Arms Act of last session. Yeu will hardly 
call that conciliation ; and I sHall not call it coercion. It was mere petty 
annoyance. It satisfied fobody. We called on you to redress the 
wrongs of Ireland. _ Many of your own friends called on you to stifle her 
complaints. One noble and learned person was so much disgusted by 
your remissness that he employed his own great abilities and his own 
valuable time in framing.a°’ new coercion bill for you. You were deaf 
alike to us and to him. The whole fruit of your legislative wisdom was 
this one paltry teasing police regulation. 

Your executive administration through the whole recess has been one 
long blunder. The way in which your Lord Lieutenant and his advisers 
acted about the Clontarf meeting would alone justify a severe vote of 
censure. The noble lord, the Secretary for the Colonies,* has told us 
that the Government did all that was possible to caution the people 
against attending that meeting, and that it would be unreasonable to cen- 
sure men for not performing impossibilities. Now, Sir, the ministers 
themselves acknowledge that, as early as the morning of the Friday which 
preceded the day fixed for the meeting, the Lord Lieutenant determined 
to put forth a proclamation against the meeting. Yet the proclamation 
was not published in Dublin and the suburbs till after nightfall on 
Saturday. The meeting was fixed for the Sunday morning, Will any 
person have the hardihood to assert that it was impossible to have a 

roclamation drawn up, printed and circulated, in twenty-four hours, nay 
in six hours? It is idle to talk of the necessity of weighing well the words 
of such a document. The Lord Lieutenant should have weighed well the 
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value of the lives of his royal mistress’s subjects. Had he done so, there au 
be no doubt that the proclamation might have been placarded on Ye ; 
wall in and near Dublin early in the forenoon of the Saturday. he 
negligence of the Government would probably have caused the lost’ 3f 
many lives but for the interposition of the man whom you are perséciting, 
Fortune stood your friend ; and he stood your friend ; arid thus a slaughter 
more terrible than that which took place twenty-five years ago at Man. 
¢hester was averted. ore 
But you were incorrigible. No sooner had you, by strange good luck, ' 
got safe out of one scrape, than you made haste to get into another, out 
of which, as far as I can see, you have no chance of escape. You insti- 
tuted the most unwise, the most unfortunate of all state prosecutions. 
You seem not to have at all known what you were doing. It appears 
never to have occurred to you that there was any difference between a 
criminal proceeding which was certain to fix the attention of the whole 
civilised world and an ordinary gui tam action for a penalty. The 
evidence was such and the law such that you were likely to get a verdict 
and a judgment ; and that was enough for you. Now, Sir, in such a case 
as this, the probability of getting the verdict and the judgment is only a 
art, and a very small part, of what a statesman ought to consider. 
efore you determined to bring the most able, the most powerful, the: 
most popular of your opponents to the bar as a criminal, on account of 
the manner in which he had opposed you, you ought to have asked your- 
selves whether the decision which you expected to obtain from the 
tribunals would be ratified by the voice of your own country, of foreign 
countries, of posterity ; whether the general opinion of mankind might 
not be that, hous you were legally in the right, you were morally in the 
wrong. It was no common person that you were bent on punishing. 
About that eke I feel, I own, considerable difficulty in saying anything. 
He is placed in a situation which would prevent generous enemies, which 
has prevented all the members of this House, with one ignominious 
exception, from assailing him acrimoniously. 1 will try, in speaking of 
him, to pay the respect due to eminence and to misfortune without 
violating the respect due to truth. Iam convinced that the end which 
he is pursuing is not only mischievous but unattainable : and.some of the 
means which he has stooped to use for the purpose of attaining that end 
I regard with deep disapprobation. But it is impossible for me not to 
see that the place which he holds in the estimation of his countrymen is 
such as no popular leader in our history, I might perhaps say in the 
history of the world, has ever attained. Nor is the interest which he 
inspires confined to Ireland or to the United Kingdom. Go where you will 
on the Continent : visit any coffee house : dine at any public table : embark 
on board of any steamboat : enter any diligence, any railway carriage : 
from the moment that your accent shows you to be an Englishman, the 
very first question asked by your companions, be they what they may, 
physicians, advocates, merchants, manufacturers, or what we should call 
yeomen, is certain to be ‘* What will be done with Mr O’Connell?” Look 
over any file of French journals ; and you will see what a space he occu- 
pies in the eyes of the French people. It is most unfortunate, but it is a 
truth, and a truth which we ought always to bear in mind, that there is 
among our neighbours a feeling about the connection between England 
and Ireland not very much unlike the feeling which exists here about the 
connection between Russia and Poland. All the sympathies of all con- 
tinental politicians are with the Irish. We are regarded as the oppres- 
sors, and the Irish as the oppressed. An insurrection in Ireland would 
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ve the good wishes of a great majority of the people of Ere: And, 
itis natural that it should be so. For the cause of the Irish repealers 
"two different aspects, a democratic aspect, and a Roman Catholic 
__, eet, and is therefore regarded with favour by foreigners of almost every - 
* shade of opinion. ‘The extreme left,—to use the French nomenclature, — 
cyayishes. success to a great popular movement against the throne and the 
_htistocracy. “The extreme right wishes success to a movement headed by 
. fhe bishops and priests of the true Church against a heretical government 
‘‘and a heretical hierarchy. The consequence is that, in a contest with 
Ireland, you will not have, out of this island, a single well-wisher in thé 
world. I do not say this in order to intimidate you. But I do say that, 
on an occasion on which all Christendom was watching your conduct with 
an unfriendly and suspicious eye, you should have carefully avoided every- 
thing that looked like foul play. iat wel you were too much bent on 
gaining the victory ; and you have gained a victory more disgraceful and 
disastrous than any defeat. Mr O’Connell has been convicted : but you 
cannot deny that he has been wronged : you cannot deny that irregulari- 
ties have been committed, or that the effect of those irregularities has 
been to put you ina better situation and him in a worse situation than the 
law contemplated. It is admitted that names which ought to have been 
zin the jury-list were not there. It is admitted that all, or almost all, the 
names which were wrongfully excluded were the names of Roman Catho- 
lics. As to the number of those who were wrongfully excluded there is’ 
some dispute. An affidavit has been produced which puts the number at 
twenty-seven. The right honourable gentleman, the Recorder of Dublin, 
who of course puts the number as low as he conscientiously can, admits 
twenty-four. But some gentlemen maintain that this irregularity, though 
doubtless blamable, cannot have had any effect on the event-of the trial. 
What, they ask, are twenty or twenty-seven names in seven hundred and 
twenty? ‘Why, Sir, a very simple arithmetical calculation will show that 
the irregularity was of grave importance. Of the seven hundred and 
twenty, forty-eight were to be selected by lot, and then reduced by 
alternate striking to twelve. The forty-eighth part of seven hundred 
and twenty is fifteen. If, therefore, there had been fifteen more 
Roman Catholics in the jury-list, it would have been an even chance 
that there would have been one Roman Catholic more among the 
forty-eight. If there had been twenty-seven more Roman Catholics 
in the list, it would have been almost an even chance that there would 
have been two Roman Catholics more among the forty-eight. Is it 
impossible, is it improbable that, but for this trick or this blunder,—I 
will not now inquire which,—the result of the trial might have been 
different ? For, remember the power which the law gives to a single juror. 
He can, if his mind is fully made up, prevent a conviction. I heard 
murmurs when I used the word trick. Am I not justified in feeling a doubt 
which it is quite evident that Mr Justice Perrin feels? He is reported to 
have said,—and I take the report of newspapers favourable to the Govern- 
ment,—he is reported to have said that there had been great careless- 
ness, great neglect of duty, that there were circumstances which raised 
grave suspicion, and that he was not prepared to say that the irregularity 
‘was accidental. The noble lord the Recretary for the Colonies has ad- 
monished us to pay respect to the judges. I am sure that I pay the 
greatest respect to everything that falls from Mr Justice Perrin. He 
must know much better than I, much better than any English gentleman, 
what artifices are likely to be employed by Irish functionaries for the 
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se of packing a jury; and he tells us that he is ro€ satisfied that this 
‘irvegularity was the effect of mere inadvertence.' But, says the right 
.henourable Baronet, the Secretary fot e Home Department, “‘ Tam 
aot responsible for this irregularity.” Most true: and nobody holds the 
right honourable Baronet responsible for it. But he goes on to say, ‘* f 
Igment this irregularity most sincerely : for I believe that it has raised a 
rejudice against the administration of jgstice.” Exactly so. That is 
st what I say. I say that a prejudice has been created against the ad- 
*minstration of justice. I say that a taint of suspiejgn has been thrown on 
the verdict which you have obtained. And I ask whether it is right and 
decent in you to avail yourselves of a verdict on which such a taint has 
been thrown? The only wise, the only honourable course open to yeu 
was to say, ‘‘ A mistake has been committed : that mistake has given us 
an unfair advantage ; and of that advantage we will not make use.” 
Unhappily, the time when you might have taken this course, and might 
thus to a great extent have repaired your former errors, has been suffered 
to elapse. 

Wall, you had forty-eight names taken by lot frem this mutilated jury- 
list ; and then came the striking. You struck out all the Roman Catholic 
names : and you give us your reasons for striking out these names, reasons 
which I do not think it worth while to examine. The real question which 
you should have considered was this: Can a great issue between two hos- 
tile religions, —for such the issue was, —be tried in a manner above all sus- 

icion by a jury composed exclusively of men of one of those religions? I 
iow that in striking out the Roman Catholics you did nothing that was 
not according to technical rules. But my great charge against you is that 
you have looked on this whole case in a technical point of view, that you 
have been attorneys when you should have been statesmen. The letter 
of the law was doubtless with you; but not the noble spirit of the law. 
The jury de medietate lingue is of immemorial antiquity among us. Sup- 
pose that a Dutch sailor at Wapping is accused of stabbing an English- 
man ina brawl, The fate of the culprit is decided by a mixed body, by 
six Englishmen and six Dutchmen. Such were the secunties which the 
wisdom and justice of our ancestors gave to aliens. You are ready enough 
to call Mr O’Connell an alien when it serves your purposes to do so. You 
are ready enough to inflict on the Irish Roman Cathglic all the evils of 
alienage. But the one privilege, the one advantage of alienage, you deny 
him. Ina case which of all cases most require a jury de medi¢date, ina 
case which sprang out of the mutual hostility of races and sects, you pack 
a jury all of one race and all of one sect. Why, if you were determined 
to go on with this unhappy prosecution, not havea common jury ? There 
was no difficulty in having such a jury; and among the jurors might 
have been some respectable Roman Catholics who were not members of 
the Repeal Association. A verdict of Not Guilty from such a jury 
would have done you infinitely less harm than the verdict of Guilty which 
you have succeeded in obtaining. Yes, you have obtained a verdict of 
Guilty ; but you have obtained that verdict from twelve men brought to- 
gether by illegal means, and selected in such a manner that their decision 
can inspire no confidence. You have obtained that verdict by the help 
of a Chief Justice of whose charge 1 can hardly trust myself to speak. 
To do him right, however, I will say that his charge was not, asit has 
been called, unprecedented ; for it bears a very close resemblance to some 
charges which may be found in the state trials of the reign of Charles the 
Second. Howeyer, with this jury-list, with this jury, with this judge, 
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you have a verdict. And what have you gained by it? Have yeu 
pacified Ireland? No doubt there is just at the present moment on 
apparent tranquillity ; but it is a teanquillity more alarming than turbu- 
lence. The Irish will be quiet till you begin to put the sentence of im- 

senment into execution, because, feeling the deepest interest in the fate 
of their persecuted Tribune, they will do nothing that can be prejudicial 
to him. But will they be quiet then the door of a gaol has been closed 
on him? Is it possible ‘tg believe that an agitator, whom they adored. 
while his agitation wag@*pource of profit to him, will lose his hold op 
their affections by being a martyr in what they consider as their cause? 
If I, who am strongly attached to the Union, who believe that the Re- 
peal of the Union would be fatal to the empire, and who think Mr 
O’Connell’s conduct highly reprehensible, cannot conscientiously say that 
he has had a fair trial, if the prosecutors themselves are forced to own 
that things have happened which have excited a prejudice against the 
verdict and the judgment, what must be the feelings of the people of 
Ireland, who believe not merely that he is guiltless, but that he is the 
best friend that they ever had? He will no longer be able to harangue 
them : but his wrongs will stir their blood more than his eloquence ever 
did; nor will he in confinement be able, to exercise that influence which 
has so often restrained them, even in their most excited mood, from pro- 
ceeding to acts of violence. . : 

Turn where we will, the prospect is gloomy; and that which of all 
things most disturbs me is this, that your experience, sharp as it has 
been, does not seem to have made you wiser. All that I have been able 
to collect from your declarations leads me to apprehend that, while you 
continue to hold power, the future will be of a piece with the past. As 
to your executive administration, you hold out no hope that it will be 
other than it has been. If we look back, your only remedies for the 
disorders of Ireland have been an impolitic state prosecution, an unfair 
state trial, barracks and soldiers. If we look forward, you promise us no 
remedies but an unjust sentence, the harsh execution of that sentence, 
more barracks and more soldiers. 

You do indeed try to hold out hopes of one or two legislative reforms 
beneficial to Ireland ; but these hopes, I am afraid, will prove delusive. 
You hint that you gave prepared a Registration bill, of which the effect 
will be to extend the elective franchise. What the provisions of that bill 
may be we do not know. But this we know, that the matter is one 
about which it is utterly impossible for you to do anything that shall be 
at once honourable to yourselves and useful to the country. Before we 
see your plan, we can say with perfect confidence that it must either 
destroy the last remnant of the representative system in Ireland, or the 
Jast remnant of your own character for consistency. 

About the much agitated question of land tenuré you acknowledge that 
you have at present nothing to propose. We are to have a report, but 
you cannot tell us when. 

The Irish Church, as at present constituted and endowed, you are fully 
determined to uphold. On some future occasion, 1 hope to be able to 
explain at large my views on that subject. To-night I have exhausted 
my own strength, and I have exhausted also, I am afraid, the kind indul- 
gence of the House. I will therefore only advert very briefly to some things 
which have been said about the Church in the course of the present debate. 

Several gentlemen opposite have spoken of the religious discord which 
is the curse of Ireland in language which does them honour; and I am 
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only sorry that we are not to have their votes as well as their speeches, 
But from the Treasury bench we have heard nothing but this, that the 
Established Church is there, and that there it mst and shall remain. As 
to the speech of the noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies, really when 
we hear such a pitiable defence of a great institution from a man of 
such eminent abilities, what inference can we draw but that the in- 
stitution is altogether indefensible? The noble lord tells us that the 
Roman Catholics, in 1757, when they were asking to’be relieved from the 
al laws, and in 1792, when they were asking to be relieved from civil 
disabilities, professed to be-quite willing that the Established Church 
should retain its endowments. What is it to us, Sir, whether they did or 
not? Ifyou can prove this Church to be a good institution, of course it 
ought to be maintained. But do you mean to say that a bad institution 
ought to be maintained because some people who have been many years 
in their graves said that they did not complain of it? What if the 
Roman Catholics of the present generation hold a different language on 
this subject from the Roman Catholics of the last generation? Is this 
inconsistency, which appears to shock the noble lord, anything but the 
natural and inevitable progress of all refornf? People who are oppressed, 
and who have no hope of obtaining entire justice, beg to be relieved 
from the most galling part of what they suffer. They assure the op- 
pressor that if he will only relax a little of his severity they shall be quite 
content ; and perhaps, at the time, they believe that they shall be con- 
tent. But are expressions of this sort, are mere supplications uttered 
under duress, to estop every person who utters them, and all his poste- 
rity to the end of time, from asking for entire justice? Am I debarred 
from trying to recover property of which I have been robbed, because, 
when the robber’s pistol was at my breast, I begged him to take every- 
thing that I had and to spare my life? The noble lord knows well that, 
while the slave trade existed, the great men who exerted themselves to 
put an end to that trade disclaimed all thought of emancipating the 
negroes. In those days, Mr Pitt, Mr Fox, Lord Grenville, Lord Grey, 
and even my dear and honoured friend of whom I can never speak with- 
out emotion, Mr Wilberforce, always said that it was a calumny to accuse 
them of intending to liberate the black population of the sugar islands, 
In 1807 the present Duke of Northumberland, then Lord Percy, in the 
generous enthusiasm of youth, rose to propose in this House the abolition 
of slavery. Mr Wilberforce interposed, nay, I believe, almost pulled 
Lord Percy down. Nevertheless in 1833 the noble lord the Secretary 
for the Colonies brought in a bill to abolish slavery. Suppose that when 
he resumed his seat, after making that most eloquent speech in which he 
explained his plan to us, some West Indian planter had risen, and had 
said that in 1792, in 1796, in 1807, all the leading philanthropists had 
solemnly declared that they had no intention of emancipating the negroes ; 
would not the noble lord have answered that nothing that had been 
ead by gayhody in 1792 or 1807 could bind us not to do what was right 
in 1833 
This is not the only point on which the noble lord’s speech is quite at 
variance with his own conduct. He appeals to the fifth article of the 
Treaty of Union. He says that, if we touch the revenues and privileges 
of the Established Church, we shall violate that article ; and to violate 
an article of the Treaty of Union is, it seems, a breach of public faith of 
which he cannot bear to think. But, Sir, why is the fifth article to be 
held more sacred than the fourth, which fixes the number of Irish mem- 
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bers who are to sit in this House? The fourth article, we all know, has 
been altered. And who brought in the bill which altered that article? 
The noble lord himself.’ © 

Then the noble lord’ adverts to the oath taken by Roman Catholic 
members of this House. They bind themselves, he says, not to use their 
power for the purpose of injuring the Established Church. I am sorry 
that the noble lord is not at this moment in the House. Had he been 
here I should have made some remarks which I now refrain from making 
on one or two expressions which fell from him. But, Sir, let us allow to 
his argument all the weight which he can himself claim for it. What 
does it prove? Not that the Established Church of Ireland is a good 
institution ; not that it ought to be maintained; but merely this, that, 
when we are about to divide on the question whether it shall be maintained, 
the Roman Catholic members ought to walk away to the library. The 
oath which they have taken is nothing to me and to the other Protestant 
members who have not taken it. Suppose then our Roman Catholic 
friends withdrawn. Suppose that we, the six hundred and twenty or 
thirty Protestant members remain in the House. Then there is an end of | 
this argument about the oath. Will the noble lord then be able to give us 
any reason for maintaining the Church of Ireland on the present oda 

I hope, Sir, that the right honourable Baronet the first Lord of the 
Treasury will not deal with this subject as his colleagues have dealt with 
it. We have a right to expect that a man of his capacity, placed at the 
head of government, will attempt to defend the Irish Church in a manly 
and rational way. I would beg him to consider these questions :—For 
what ends do Established Churches exist ? Does the Established Church 
of Ireland accomplish those ends or any one of those ends? Can an 
Established Church which has no hold on the hearts of the body of the 
pees be otherwise‘ than useless, or worse than useless? Has the Estab- 

ished Church of Ireland any hold on the hearts of the body of the 
people? Has it been successful in making proselytes? Has it been what 
the Established Church of England has been with justice called, what the 
Established Church of Scotland was once with at least equal justice 
called, the poor man’s Church? Has it trained the great body of the 
people to virtue, consoled them in affliction, commanded their reverence, 
attached them to itself and to the State? Show that these questions can 
be answered in the affirmative ; and you will have made, what I am sure 
has never yet been made, a good defence of the Established Church of 
Ireland. But it is mere mockery to bring us quotations from forgotten 
speeches, and from mouldy petitions presented to George the Second at 
a time when the penal laws were still in full force. 

And now, Sir, I must stop. I have said enough to justify the vote 
which I shall give in favour of the motion of my noble friend. I have 
shown, unless I deceive myself, that the extraordinary disorders which now 
alarm us in Ireland have been produced by the fatal policy of the 
Government. I have shown that the mode in which the Government is 
now dealing with those disorders is far more likely to inflame than to 
allay them. While this system lasts, Ireland can never be tranquil ; and 
till Ireland is tranquil, England can never hold her proper place among 
the nations of the world. To the dignity, to the strength, to the safety 
of this great country, internal peace is indispensably necessary. In every 
negotiation, whether with France on the right of search, or with America 
on the line of boundary, the fact that Ireland is discontented is uppermost 
in the minds of the diplomatists on both sides, making the representative 
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ef the British Crown timorous, end his ad¥ertiry bald. And ne. 
wonder. This it indeed a great and splendid empité, provided with 
the means both of annoyance and of deéfence., Englattl caf do many 
things which are beyond the power of any otherfatio in a one: She 
has dictated peace to China. She rules Caffrari@and Austrhlasia. She - 
could again sweep from the ocean afl commerce beit'her own. She could 
again bigckade every port from the Baltic to thé Adriatic. She is able 
to guard her vast Indian dominions against all ‘hostility by land or' sea. 
But ##this gigantic body there is one vulnerable spot near to the Heart. 
At that spot forty-six years ago a blow was aimed which narrowly missed, 
‘and which, if i had not missed, might have been deadly. The govern- 
ment and the legislature, each in its own sphere, is deeply responsible for 
the continuance of a state of things which is fraught with danger to the 
State. From my share of that responsibility I shall clear myself by the 
vote which I am about to give ; and I trust that the number and the re- 
spectability of those in whose company I shall go into the lobby will be 
such as to convince the Roman Catholics of Ireland that they need not 
yet relinquish all hope of obtaining relief from the wisdom and justice 
of an Imperial Parliament. 





A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE 6TH OF JUNE 1844. 


An attempt having been made to deprive certain dissenting congregations of property 
which they had long enjoyed, on the ground that they did not hold the same: 
religious opinions that had been held by the purchasers from whom they derived 
their title to that property, the Government of Sir Robert Peel brought in a bill 
fixing a time of limitation in such cases. The time fixed was twenty-five years. 

The bill, having passed the Lords, came down to the House of Commons. On 
the sixth of June 1844, the second reading was moved by the Attorney General, 
Sir William Follett. Sir Robert Inglis, Member for the University of Oxford, 
moved that the bill should be read a second time that day six months; and the 
amendment was seconded by Mr Plumptre, Member for Kent. Early in the 

’ debate the following Speech was made. 
The second reading was carried by 307 votes to 117. 


Ir, Sir, I should unhappily fail in preserving that tone in which the 
question before us ought to be debated, it will assuredly not be for want 
either of an example or of a warning. The honourable and learned 
Membér who moved the second reading has furnished me with a model 
which I cannot too closely imitate ; and from the honourable Member 
for Kent, if I can learn nothing else, I may at least learn what temper 
and what style I ought most carefully to avoid. 

I was very desirous, Sir, to catch your eye, not because I was so pré- 
sumptuous as to hope that I should be able to add much to the powerful 
and lumitious argument of the honourable an@ learned gentleman who 
has, to our great joy, again appeared among us to-night ; but because I 
thought it desirable that, at an carly period in the debate, some person 
whose seat is on this side of the House, some person strongly opposed to 
the policy of the present Government, should say, what I now say with 
all my heart, that this is a bill highly honourable to the Government, a 
bill framed on the soundest principles, and evidently introduced froti the 
best and purest motives. This praise is a tribute due to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers ; and I have great pleasure in paying it. 
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must itularly ap | the resolution which he announced, and te 
which he strictly édheet, of eanigg this question as a question of sees 
and dum, and pot gs é Question: rthodoxy and heterodoxy. With him 
it is possible to reasor, But how am 1 to reason with the honourable 
Member for Kent, wo has made a speech without one fact, one ent, 
one shadow of an argument, a speech made up of nothing but enper 
tion? I grieve to say that the same bitterness of theological animosity 
which characterised that speech may be discerned in too many of the 
petitions with which, as he boasts, our table has been heaped day after, 
day. The honourable Member complains that those petitions have not 
been treated with proper respect. Sir, they have been treated with much 
more respect than they deserved. He asks why we are to suppose that 
the petitioners are not competent to form a judgment on this question? 
My answer is, that they have certified their incompetence under their own 
hands. They have, with scarcely once exception, treated this question as 
a question of divinity, though it is purely a question of property: and 
when I see men treat a question of property as if it were a question of 
divinity, I am certain that, however numerous they may be, their opinion 
is entitled to no consideration. If the persons whom this bill is meant to 
relieve are orthodox, that is no reason for our plundering anybody else in 
order to enrich them. If they are heretics, that is no reason for our 
plundering them in order to enrich others. Ishould not think myself justified 
in supporting this bill, if I could not with truth declare that, whatever sect 
had been in possession of these chapels, my conduct would have been pre- 
cisely the same. I have no peculiar sympathy with Unitarians. If these 
people, instead of being Unitarians, had been Roman Catholics, or Wesleyan 
ethodists, or General Baptists, or Particular Baptists, or members of the 
Old Secession Church of Scotland, or members of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, I should speak as I now speak, and vote as I now mean to vote. 

Sir, the whole dispute is about the second clause of this bill. I can 
hardly conceive that any gentleman will vote against the bill on account 
of the error in the marginal note on the third clause. To the first clause 
my honourable friend the Member for the University of Oxford said, if 1 
understood him rightly, that he had no objection ; and indeed a man of 
his integrity and benevolence could hardly say less after listening to the 
lucid and powerful argument of the Attorney General. It is therefore on 
the second clause that the whole question turns. 

The second clause, Sir, rests on a principle simple, well known, and 
most important to the welfare of all classes of the community. That 
principle is this, that prescription is a good title to property, that there 
ought to be a time of limitation, after which a possessor, in whatever way 
his possession may have originated, must not be dispossessed. Till very 
lately, Sir, I could not have imagined that, in any assembly of reason- 
able, of civilised, of educated men, it could be necessary for me to stand 
up in defence of that principle. I should have thought it as much a 
waste of the public time to make a speech on such a subject as to make 
a 1 2a against burning witches, against trying writs of right by wager 
of battle, or against requiring a culprit to prove his innocence by walking 
over red-hot ploughshares. But I find that I was in error. Certain 
sages, lately assembled in conclave at Exeter Hall, have done me the 
honour to communicate to me the fruits of their profound meditations on 
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: the science of legislation. They have, it seems, a resolution de- 
claring that the principle, which I had sw that no man out of 
Bedlam would ever question, is an untenable principle, and altogether 
unworthy of a British Parliament. They have been pleased to add, that the 
present Government cannot, without gross inconsistency, call on Parliament 
to pass a statute of limitation. And why? Will the House believe it? Be- 
cause the present Government has appointed two new Vice Chancellors. © 

Really, Sir, I do not know whether the opponents of this bill shine 
more ag logicians or as jurists. Standing here as the advocate of pre- 
scription, 1 ought not to forget that prescriptive right of talking nonsense 
which gentlemen who stand on the platform of Exeter Hall are un- 
doubtedly entitled to claim. But, though I recognise the right, I cannot 
but think that it may be abused, and that it has been abused on the present 
occasion. One thing at least is clear, that, if Exeter Hall be in the right, 
all the masters of political philosophy, all the great legislators,‘all the 
systems of Jaw by which men are and have been governed in all civilised 
countries, from the earliest times, must be in the wrong. How indeed 
can any society prosper, or even exist, without the aid of this untenable 
principle, this principle unworthy of a British legislature? This prin- 
ciple was found in the Athenian law. This principle was found in the 
Roman law. This principle was found in the laws of all those nations 
of which the jurisprudence was derived from Rome. This principle was 
found in the law administered by the Parliament of Paris ; and, when 
that Parliament and the law which it administered had been swept away 
by the revolution, this principle reappeared in the Code Napoleon. Go 
westward, and you find this principle recognised beyond the Mississippi. 
Go eastward, and you find it recognised beyond the Indus, in countries 
which never heard the name of Justinian, in countries to which no 
translation of the Pandects ever found its way. Look into our own 
laws, and you will see that the principle, which is now designated as 
unworthy of Parliament, has guided Parliament ever since Parliament 
existed. Our first statute of limitation was enacted at Merton, by men 
some of whom had borne a part in extorting the Great Charter and 
the Forest Charter from King John. From that time to this it has 
been the study of a succession of great lawyers and statesmen to make 
the limitation more and more stringent. The Crown and the Church 
indeed were long exempted from the general rule. But experience 
fully proved that every such exemption was an evil ; and a remedy was 
at last applied. Sir George Savile, the model of English country 
gentlemen, was the author of the Act which barred the claims of 
the Crown, That eminent magistrate, the late Lord Tenterden, 
was the duthor of the Act which barred the claims of the Church. 
Now, Sir, how is- it possible to believe that the Barons, whose seals 
are upon our Great Charter, would have perfectly agreed with the 
greet jurists who framed the Code of Justinian, with the great jurists who 
ramed the Code of Napoleon, with the most learned English lawyers of 
the nineteenth century, and with the Pundits of Benares, unless there had 
been some strong and clear reason which necessarily led men of sense 
in every age and country to the same conclusion? Nor is it difficult to 
see what the reason was. For it is evident that the principle which silly 
and ignorant fanatics have called untenable is essential to the institution 
of property, and that, if you take away that principle, you will produce 
evils resembling those which would be produced by a general confisca- 
tion, Imagine what would follow if the maxims of Exeter Hall were 
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introduced into Westminster Hall. Imagine a state of things in which 
one of us should be liable to be sued on a bill of exchange indorsed by 
his grandfather in 1760. Imagine a man possessed of an estate and 
manor house which had descended to him through ten or twelve genera- 
tions of ancestors, and yet liable to be ejected because some flaw had 
been detected in a deed executed three hundred years ago, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. Why, Sir, should we not all cry out that it would 
be better to live under the rule of a Turkish Pasha than under such a 
system. Is it not plain that the enforcing of an obsolete right is the 
inflicting of a wrong? Is it not plain that, but for our statutes of limita- 
tion, a lawsuit would be merely a grave, methodical robbery? I am 
ashamed to argue a point so clear. 

And if this be the general rule, why should the case which we are now 
considering be an exception to that rule? JI have done’ my best to 
understand why. I have read much bad oratory, and many foolish peti- 
tions. I have heard with attention the reasons of my honourable friend 
the Member for the University of Oxford ; and I should have heard the 
reasons of the honourable Member for Kent, if there had been any to 
hear. Every argument by which my honourable friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford tried to convince us that this case is an excep- 
tion to the general rule, will be found on examination to be an argument 
against the general rule itself. He says that the possession which we 
propose to sanction was originally a wrongful possession. Why, Sir, all - 
the statutes of limitation that ever were made sanction possession which 
was originally wrongful. It is for the protection of possessors who are 
not in condition to prove that their possession was originally rightful that 
statutes of limitation are passed. Then my honourable friend says that 
this is an ex post facto law. Why, Sir, so are all our great statutes of 
limitation. Look at the Statute of Merton, passed in 1235; at the 
Statute of Westminster, passed in 1275; at the Statute of James the 
First, passed in 1623; at Sir George Savile’s Act, passed in the 
Jast century; at Lord Tenterden’s Act, passed in our own time. 
Every one of those Acts was retrospective. Every one of them 
barred claims arising out of past transactions. Nor was any objec- 
tion ever raised to what was so evidently just and wise, till bigotry 
and chicanery formed that disgraceful league against which we are now 
contending. But, it is said, it is unreasonable to grant a boon to 
men because they have been many years doing wrong. The length 
of the time during which they have enjoyed property not rightfully 
their own, is an aggravation of the injury which they have committed, 
and is so far from being a reason for letting them enjoy that property 
for ever, that it is rather a reason for compelling them to make prompt 
restitution. With this childish sophistry the petitions on our table are 
filled. Is it possible that any man can be so dull as not to perceive that, 
if this be a reason, it is a reason against all our statutes of limitation ? 
I do a greater wrong to my tailor if I withhold payment of his bill during 
six years than if I withhold payment only during two years. Yet the law 
says that at the end of two years he may bring an action and force me to 
pay him with interest, but that after the lapse of six years he cannot force 
me to pay him at all. It is much harder that a family should be kept 
out of its hereditary estate during five Saag a than during five days. 
But if you are kept out of your estate five days you have your action of 
ejectment ; and, after the lapse of five generations, you have no remedy. 
I say, therefore, with confidence, that every argument which has been 
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urged against this bill is at“argument against the great principle of 
senption. I go further, and I say that of there be any case which, Len 
especial manner, calls for the application of the principle of prescription, 
this is that case. For the Unitarian congregations have laid out so much 
on these little spots of ground that it is impossible to take the soil from 
them without taking from them property which is of much greater value 
than the mere soil, and which is indisputably their‘own. This is not the 
case ofa possessor who has been, during many years, receiving great 
emoluments “he ei to which he had not a good title. It is the case 
ofa possesiof”’whé has, from resources which were undoubtedly his own, 
expended on the Jand much more than it was originally worth. Even in 
the former case, it has been the policy of all wise lawgivers to fix a time of 
limitation. A fortiori, therefore, there ought to be a time of limitation 
in the latter case. 

And here, Sir, I cannot help asking gentlemen to compare the petitions 
fer this bill with the petitions against it. Never was there such a 
contrast. The petitions against the bill are filled with cant, rant, 
scolding, scraps of bad sermons. The petitions in favour of the bill set 

forth in the simplest manner great practical grievances. Take, for in- 
yetance, the case of Cirencester. The meeting house there was built in 
dix. It is certain that the Unitarian doctrines were taught there 
arly as 1742. That was only twelve years after the chapel had 
«been founded. Many of the original subscribers must have been living. 
Many of the present congregation are lineal descendants of the original 
subscribers. Large sums have from time to time been laid out in repair- 
ing, enlarging, and embellishing the edifice ; and yet there are people 
who think it just and reasonable that this congregation should, after the 
lapse of more than a century, be turned out. At Norwich, again, a great 
dissenting meeting house was opened in 1688. It is not easy to say how 
soon Anti-Trinitarian doctrines were taught there. The change of senti- 
ment in the congregation seems to have been gradual: but it is quite cer- 
tain that, in 1754, ninety years ago, both pastor and flock were decidedly 
Unitarian. Round the chapel is a cemetery filled with the monuments of 
eminent Unitarians. Attached to the chapel are a schoolhouse and a 
library, built and fitted up by Unitarians. And now the occupants find 
that their title is disputed. They cannot venture to build ; they cannot 
venture to repair ; and they are anxiously awaiting our decision. I do not 
know that I have cited the strongest cases. I am giving you the ordinary 
history of these edifices. Go to Manchester. Unitarianism has been taught 
there at least seventy years in a chapel on which the Unitarians have ex- 
pended large sums. Go to Leeds. Four thousand pounds have been sub- 
scribed for the repairing of the Unitarian chapel there, the chapel where, 
near eighty years ago, Priestley, the great Doctor of the sect, officiated. 
But these four thousand pounds are lying idle. Not apew can be repaired 
till it is known whether this bill will become law. Goto Maidstone. There 
Unitarian doctrines have been taught during at least seventy years ; and 
seven hundred pounds have recently been laid out by the congregation in 
repairing the chapel. Goto Exeter. It matters not where you go. But goto 
Exeter. There Unitarian doctrines have been preached more than eighty 
ars ; and two thousand pounds have been laid out on the chapel. It 

is the same at Coventry, at Bath, at Yarmouth, everywhere. And will 
a British Parliament rob the possessors of these buildings? I can use pe 
other word. How should we feel if it were proposed to deprive any 
other class of men of land held during so long a time, and improved at so 
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large a cost? And, if this property should be transferred to those who 
covet it, what would they gain in comparison with what the present 
occupants would lose? The pulpit of Priestley, the pulpit of Lardner, 
are objects of reverence to congregations which hold the tenets of 
Priestley and Lardner. To the intruders those pulpits will be nothing ; 
nay, worse than nothing; memorials of heresiarchs. Within these 
chapels and all around them are the tablets which the pious affection of 
four generations has placed over the remains of dear mothers and disters, 
wives and daughters, of eloquent preachers, of learned theological writers. 
To the Unitarian, the building which contains these*metiterials is a 
hallowed building. To the intruder it is of no more value than any other 
room in which he can find a bench to sit on and a roof to cover him. 
If, therefore, we throw out this bill, we do not merely rob one set of 
people in order to make a present to another set. That would be bad 
enough. But we rob the Unitarians of that which they regard as a most 
precious treasure ; of that which is endeared to them by the strongest 
religious and the strongest domestic associations ; of that which cannot 
be wrenched from them without inflicting on them the bitterest pain and 
humiliation. ‘To the Trinitarians we give that which can to them be of 
little or no value except as a trophy of a most inglorious victory won in 
a most unjust war. 

But, Sir, an imputation of fraud has been thrown on the Unitarianéy 
not, indeed, here, but in many other places, and in one place of which I 
would always wish to speak with respect. The Unitarians, it has been 
said, knew that the original founders of these chapels were Trinitarians ; 
and to use, for the purpose of propagating Unitarian doctrine, a building 
erected for the purpose of propagating ‘l'rinitarian doctrine was grossly 
dishonest. One very eminent person * has gone so far as to maintain 
that the Unitarians cannot pretend to any prescription of more than 
sixty-three years ; and he proves his point thus :—Till the year 1779, he 
says, no dissenting teacher was within the protection of the Toleration 
Act unless he subscribed those articles of the Church of England which 
affirm the Athanasian doctrine. It is evident that no honest Unitarian 
can subscribe those articles. The inference is, that the persons who 

reached in these chapels down to the year 1779 must have been either 

rinitarians or rogues. Now, Sir, I believe that they were neither Trini- 
tarians nor rogues; and I cannot help suspecting that the great prelate 
who brought this charge against them is not so well read in the history 
of the nonconformist sects as in the history of that Church of which he 
is an ornament. The truth is that, long before the year 1779, the clause 
of the Toleration Act which required dissenting ministers to subscribe 
thirty-five or thirty-six of our thirty-nine articles had almost become 
obsolete. Indeed, that clause had never been rigidly enforced. From 
the very first there were some dissenting ministers who refused to subscribe, 
and yet continued to preach. Calany was one ; and he was not molested. 
And if this could be done in the year in which the Toleration Act passed, 
we may easily believe that, at a later period, the law would not have 
been very strictly observed. New brooms, as the vulgar proverb tells 
us, sweep clean ; and no statute is so rigidly enforced as a statute just 
made. But, Sir, so long ago as the year 1711, the provisions of the 
Toleration Act on this subject were modified. In that year the Whigs, 
in order to humour Lord Nottingham, with whom they had coalesced 
against Lord Oxford, consented to let the Occasional Conformity Bill 
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pass ; but they insisted on inserting in the bill a clause which was meant 
to propitiate the dissenters. By this clause it was enacted that, if an 
information were laid against a dissenting minister for having omitted to 
subscribe the articles, the defendant might, by subscribing at any stage 
of the proceedings anterior to the judgment, defeat the information, and 
throw all the costs on the informer. The House will easily believe that, 
when such was the state of the law, informers were not numerous. In- 
deed, during the discussions of 1773, it was distinctly affirmed, both in 
Parliament, and in manifestoes put forth by the dissenting body, that the 
majority ‘of nonconformist ministers then living had never subscribed. 
Allacnuments therefore, grounded on the insincerity which has been ef 
imputed to the Unitarians of former generations, fall at once to the ground. 
ut, it is said, the persons who, in the reigns of James the Second, of 

- William the Third, and of Anne, first established these chapels, held the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; and therefore, when, at a later period, the 
preachers and congregations departed from the doctrine of the Trinity, 
they ought to have departed from the chapels too. The honourable and 
learned gentleman, the Attorney General, has refuted this argument so 
ably that he has scarcely left anything for me to say about it. It is well 
known that the change which, soon after the Revolution, began to take 
place in the opinions of a section of the old Puritan body, was a gradual, 
an almost imperceptible, change. The principle of the English Presbyte- 
rians was to have no confession of faith and no form of prayer. Their 
trust deeds contained no accurate theological definitions. Nonsubscrip- 
tion was in truth the very bond which held them together. What, then, 
could be more natural than that, Sunday by Sunday, the sermons should 
have become less and less like those of the old Calvinistic divines, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity should have been less and less frequently men- 
tioned, that at last it should have ceased to be mentioned, and that thus, 
in the course of years, preachers and hearers should, by insensible 
degrees, have become first Arians, then, perhaps, Socinians. I know 
that this explanation has been treated with disdain by people profoundly 
ignorant of the history of English nonconformity. I see that my right 
honourable friend near me* does not assent to it. Will he permit me to 
refer him to an analogous case with which he cannot but be well ac- 
uainted ? No person in the House is more versed than he in the eccle- 
siastical history of Scotland ; and he will, I am sure, admit that some of 
the doctrines now professed by the Scotch sects which sprang from the 
secessions of 1733 and 1760 are such as the seceders of 1733 and the 
seceders of 1760 would have regarded with horror. I have talked with 
some of the ablest, most learned, and most pious of the Scotch dissenters 
of our time ; and they all fully admitted that they held more than one 
opinion which their predecessors would have considered as impious, 
ake the question of the connection between Church and State. The 
seceders of 1733 thought that the connection ought to be much closer 
than it is. They blamed the legislature for tolerating heresy. They 
maintained that the Solemn League and Covenant was still binding on 
the kingdom. They considered it as a national sin that the validity of 
the Solemn League and Covenant was not recognised at the time of the 
Revolution. hen George Whitfield went to Scotland, though they 
approved of his Calvinistic opinions, and though they justly admired that 
natural eloquence which he possessed in so wonderful a degree, they 
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would hold no communion with him because he would not subscribe the 
Solemn League and Covenant. Is that the doctrine of their successors ? 
Are the Scotch dissenters now averse to toleration? Are they not zeal-. 
ous for the voluntary system? Is it not their constant cry that it is not 
the business of the civil magistrate to encourage any religion, false or 
true? Does any Bishop now abhor the Solemn League and Covenant 
more than they? Here is an instance in which numerqus congregations 
have, retaining their identity, passed gradually from one opinion to 
another opinion. And would it be just, would it be decent in me, to 
impute dishonesty to them on that account? My right honourable friend 
may be of opinion that the question touching the connection between the 
Church and State is not a vital question. But was that the opinion of 
the divines who drew up the SecessiongTestimony? He well knows that 
in their view a nan who denied that it was the duty of the government 
to defend religious truth with the civil sword was as much a heretic as a 
man who denied the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Again, Sir, take the case of the Wesleyan Methodists. They are zealous 
against this bill. They think it monstrous that a chapel originally built 
for people holding one set of doctrines should be occupied by people 
holding a different set of doctrines. I would advise them to consider 
whether they cannot find in the history of their own body reasons for 
being a little more indulgent. What were the opinions of that great and 
good man, their founder, on the question whether men not episcopally 
ordained could lawfully administer the Eucharist? He told his followers 
that lay administration was a sin which he never could tolerate. Those 
were the very words which he used; and I believe that, during his life- 
time, the Eucharist never was administered by laymen in any place of 
worship which was under his control. After his death, however, the 
feeling in favour of lay administration became strong and general among 
his disciples. The Conference yielded to that feeling. The consequence 
is that now, in every chapel which belonged“to Wesley, those who glory 
in the name of Wesleyans commit, every Sacrament Sunday, what Wesley 
declared to be a sin which he would never tolerate. And yet these very 
persons are not ashamed to tell us in loud and angry tones that it is fraud, 
downright fraud, in a congregation which has departed from its original 
doctrines to retain its original endowments. I believe, Sir, that, if you 
refuse to pass this bill, the Courts of Law will soon have to decide some 
knotty questions which, as yet, the Methodists little dream of. 

It has, I own, given me great pain to observe the unfair and acrimonious 
manner in which too many of the Protestant nonconformists have opposed. 
this bill, The opposition of the Established Church has been compara- 
tively mild and moderate ; and yet from the Established Church we had 
less right to expect mildness and moderation. It is certainly not right, 
but it is very natural, that a church, ancient and richly endowed, closely 
connected with the Crown and the aristocracy, powerful in parliament, 
dominant in the universities, should sometimes forget what is due to 

oorer and humbler Christian societies. But when I hear a cry for what 
1s nothing less than persecution set up by men who have been, over and 
over again within my own memory, forced to invoke in their own defence 
the principles of toleration, I cannot but feel astonishment mingled with 
indignation. And what above all excites both my astonishment and my 
indignation is this, that the most noisy among the noisy opponents of the 
bill which we are considering are some sectaries who are at this very 
moment calling on us to pass another bill of just the same kind for their 
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own benefit. I speak of those Irish Presbyterians who are asking for an 
ex post facto law to confirm their marriages. See how exact the el 

is between the case of those marriages and the case of these chapels. The 
Irish Presbyterians have gone on marrying according to their own forms 
during a long course of years. The Unitarians have gone on occupying, 
improving, embellishing certain property during a long course of years. 

In neither case did any doubt as to the right arise in the most honest, in 
the most scrupulous mind. At length, about the same time, both the 
validity of the Presbyterian marriages and the validity of the title 
by which the Unitarians held their sia ig were disputed. The 
two questions came before the tribunals. The tribunals, with 
great reluctance, with great pain, pronounced that, neither in the 
ease of the marriages nor in the case of the chapels, can prescrip 
tian be set|up against the lettér of the law. In both cases there is 
a just claim to relief such as the legislature alone can afford. -In both 
the legislature is willing to grant that relief. But this will not satisfy the, 
orthodox Presbyterian. He demands with equal vehemence two things, 

that he shall be relieved, and that nobody else shall be relieved. In the 
same breath he tells us that it would be most iniquitous not to pass a 
retrospective law for his benefit, and that it would be most iniquitous to 
pass a retrospective law for the benefit of his fellow sufferers, I never 
was more amused than by reading, the other day, a speech made by a 
person of great note among the Irish Presbyterians on the subject of 
these marriages. ‘‘Is it to be endured,” he says, ‘‘ that the mummies of 
old and forgotten laws are to be dug up and unswathed for the annoyance 

of dissenters?” And yet a few hours later, this eloquent orator is himself 
hard at work in digging up and unswathing another set of mummies for 

the annoyance of another set of dissenters. [should like to know how he 
and such as he would look if we Churchmen were to assume the same tone 

towards them which they think it becoming to assume towards the Uni- 

tarian body ; if we were to say, ‘* You and those whom you would oppress 
are alike out of our pale. If they are heretics in your opinion, you are 
schismatics in ours. Since you insist on the letter of the law against them, 

we will insist on the letter of the law against you. You object to ex past 
facto statutes ; and you shall have none. You think it reasonable that 
men should, in spite of a prescription of eighty or ninety years, be turned 
out of a chapel built with their own money, and a cemetery where their 
own kindred lie, because the original title was not strictly legal. We think 
it equally reasonable that those contracts which you have imagined to 
be marriages, but which are now adjudged not to be legal marriages, 

should be treated as nullities.” I wish from my soul that some of these 
orthodox dissenters would recollect that the doctrine which they defend 
with so much zeal against the Unitarians is not the whole sum and substance 
of Christianity, and that there is a text about doing unto others as you 

would that they should do unto you. 

To any intelligent man who has no object except to do justice, the 
Trinitarian dissenter and the Unitarian dissenter who are now asking us 
for relief will appear to have exactly the same right to it. There is, 
however, I must own, one distinction between the two cases, The Trini- 
tarian dissenters are a strong body, and especially strong among the 
electors of towns. They are of great weight in the State. Some of us 
may probably, by voting to-night against their wishes, endanger our seats 
in this House. The Unitarians, on the other hand, are few in number. 
¥heir creed is unpopular. Their friendship is likely to injure a public 
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man more than their enmity. If therefore there be among us any person 
of a nature at once tyrannical and cowardly, any person who delights in 
cution, but is restrained by fear from persecuting powerful sects, now 
his time. He never can have a better opportunity of gratifying his 
malevolence without risk of retribution. But, for my part, I long ago 
espoused the cause of religious liberty, not because that cause was popular, 
but because it was just ; and I am not disposed to abandon the principles 
to which I have been true through my whole life in deference to a passing 
clamour. The day may come, and may come soon, when those who are 
now loudest in raising that clamour may again be, as they have formerly 
been, suppliants for justice. When that day comesI will try to prevent 
others from oppressing them, as I now try to prevent them from oppress- 
ing others. In the meantime I shall contend against their intolerance 
shite the same spirit with which I may hereafter have to contend for their 
rights. 


A SPEECH . 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE 
26TH OF FEBRUARY, 1845. 


On the twenty-sixth of February, 1845, on the question that the order of the day for 
going into Committee of Ways and Means should be read, Lord John Russell 
moved the following amendment :—‘‘ That it is the opinion of this House that the 
plan proposed by Her Majesty’s Government, in reference to the Sugar Duties, 
professes to keep up a distinction between foreign free labour sugar and foreign 
slave labour sugar, which is impracticable and illusory ; and, without adequate 
benefit to the consumer, tends so greatly to impair the revenue as to render the 
removal of the Income and Property Tax at the end of three years extremely un- 
certain and improbable.” The amendment was rejected by 236 votes to 142. In 
the debate the following Speech was made. 


S1r, if the question now at issue were merely a financial or a commercial 
question, I should be unwilling to offer myself to your notice : for I am 
well aware that there are, both on your right and on your left hand, many 
gentlemen far more deeply versed in financial and commercial science than 
myself ; and I should think that I discharged my duty better by listening 
to them than by assuming the office of a teacher. But, Sir, the question 
on which we are at issue with Her Majesty’s Ministers is neither a finan- 
cial nor a commercial question. Ido not understand it to be disputed 
that, if we were to pronounce our decision with reference merely to fiscal 
and mercantile considerations, we should at once adopt the plan recom- 
mended by my noble friend. Indeed the right honourable gentleman, the 
late President of the Board of Trade,* has distinctly admitted this. He 
says that the Ministers of the Crown call upon us to sacrifice great pecuni- 
ary advantages and great commercial facilities, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a moral principle. Neither in any former debate nor in the debate of 
this night has any person ventured to deny that, both as respects the public 
purse and as respects the interests of trade, the course recommended by my 
noble friend is preferable to the course recommended by the Government. 


* Mr Gladstone. 
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The objections to my noble friend’s amendment, then, are purely moral 
objections. We lie, it seems, under a moral obligation to make a dis- 
tinction between the produce of free labour and the produce of slave 
labour. Now lI should be very unwilling to incur the imputation of being 
indifferent to moral obligations. I do, however, think that it is in my 
power to show strong reasons for believing that the moral obligation 
pleaded by the Ministers has no existence. If there be no such moral 
obligation, then, as it is conceded on the other side that all fiscal and 
commercial arguments are on the side of my noble friend, it follows that 
we ought to adopt his amendment. 

The right honourable gentleman, the late President of the Board of 
Trade, has said that the Government does not pretend to act with perfect 
consistency as to this distinction between free labour and slave labour. It 
was, indeed, necessary that he should say this; for the policy of the 
Government is obviously most inconsistent. Perfect consistency, I admit, 
we are not to expect in human affairs. But, surely, there is a decent con- 
sistency which ought to be observed ; and of this the right honourable 
gentleman himself seems to be sensible ; for he asks how, if we admit 
sugar grown by Brazilian slaves, we can with decency continue to stop 
Brazilian vessels engaged in the slave trade. This argument, whatever 
be its value, proceeds on the very correct supposition that the test of sin- 
cerity in individuals, in parties, and in governments, is consistency. The 
right honourable gentleman feels, as we must all feel, that it is impossible 
to give credit for good faith to a man who on one occasion pleads a scruple 
of conscience as an excuse for not doing a certain thing, and who on other 
occasions, where there is no essential difference of circumstances, does 
that very thing without any scruple at all. I do not wish to use such a 
word as hypocrisy, or to impute that odious vice to any gentleman on 
either side of the House. But whoever declares one moment that he feels 
himself bound by a certain moral rule, and the next moment, in a case 
strictly similar, acts in direct defiance of that rule, must submit to have, 
if not his honesty, yet at least his power of discriminating night from 
wrong very gravely questioned. 

Now, Sir, I deny the existence of the moral obligation pleaded by the 
Government. I deny that we are under any moral obligation to turn our 
fiscal code into a penal code, for the purpose of correcting vices in the 
institutions of independent states. I say that, if you suppose such a 
moral obligation to be in force, the supposition leads to consequences 
from which every one of us would recoil, to consequences which would 
throw the whole commercial and political system of the world into con- 
fusion. I say that, if such a moral obligation exists, our financial legisla- 
tion is one mass of injustice and inhumanity. And I say more especially 
that, if such a moral obligation exists, the right honourable Baronet’s 
Budget is one mass of injustice and inhumanity. 

Observe, I am not disputing the paramount authority of moral obliga- 
tion. I am not setting up pecuniary considerations against moral consi- 
derations. I know that it would be not only a wicked but a short- 
sighted policy, to aim at making a nation like this great and prosperous 
by violating the laws of justices To those laws, enjoin what they may, 
I am prepared to submit. But I will not palter with them: I will not 
cite them to-day in order to serve one turn, and quibble them away to- 
morrow in order to serve another. I will not have two standards of 
right ; one to be applied when I wish to protect a favourite intefest at 
the public cost ; and another to be applied when I wish to replenish the 
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Exchequer, and to give an impulse to trade. I will not have two weights 
or two measures. I will not blow hot and cold, play fast and loose, 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. Can the Government say as 
much? Are gentlemen opposite prepared to act in conformity with 
their own principle? They need not look long for opportunities. The 
Statute Book swarms with enactments directly opposed to the rule which 
they profess to respect. I will take a single instance from our existing 
laws, and propound it to the gentlemen oppasite as a test, if I must not 
say of their sincerity, yet of their power of moral discrimination. Take 
the article of tobacco. Not only do you admit the tobacco of the 
United States which is grown by slaves; not only do you admit the 
toBacco of Cuba which is grown by slaves, and by slaves, as you tell us, 
recently imported from Africa; but you actually interdict the free 
“labourer of the United Kingdom from growing tobacco. You have long 
had in your Statute Book laws prohibiting the cultivation of tobacco in 
England, and authorising the Government to destroy all tobacco planta- 
tions, except a few square yards, which are suffered to exist unmolested 
in botanical gardens, for purposes of science. These laws did not 
extend to Ireland. The free peasantry of Ireland began to grow 
tobacco. The cultivation spread fast. Down came your legislation 
upon it; and now, if the Irish freeman dares to engage in competition 
with the slaves of Virginia and Havannah, you exchequer him; you 
ruin him; you grub up his plantation. Here, then, we have a test by 
which we may try the consistency of the gentlemen opposite. ‘I ask 
ou, are you prepared, I do not say to exclude the slave grown tobacco, 
ut to take away from slave grown tobacco the monopoly which you 
now give to it, and to permit the free labourer of the United Kingdom 
to enter into competition on equal terms, on any terms, with the negro 
who works under the lash? Iam confident that the three right honour- 
able gentleman opposite, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the late President of the Board of Trade, will all 
with one voice answer ‘‘No.” And why not? ‘‘ Because,” say they, 
**it will injure the revenue. True it is,” they will say, ‘‘that the 
tobacco imported from abroad is grown by slaves, and by slaves many 
of whom have been recently carried across the Atlantic in defiance, not 
only of justice and humanity, but of law and treaty. True it is that the 
cultivators of the United Kingdom are freemen. But then on the 
imported tobacco we are able to raise at the Custom House a duty of 
six hundred per cent., sometimes indeed of twelve hundred per cent. : 
and, if tobacco were grown here, it would be: difficult to get an excise 
duty of even a hundred per cent. We cannot submit to this loss of 
revenue ; and therefore we must give a monopoly to the slaveholder, and 
make it penal in the freeman to evade that monopoly.” You may be 
right ; but, in the name of common sense, be consistent. If this moral ob- 
ligation of which you talk so much be one which may with propriety yield 
to fiscal considerations, let us have Brazilian sugars. If it be paramount 
to all fiscal considerations, let us at least have British snuff and cigars. 
The present Ministers may indeed plead that they are not the authors 
of the laws which prohibit the cultivation of tobacco in Great Britain and 
Ireland. That is true. The present Government found those laws in 
existence : and no doubt there is good sense in the Conservative doctrine 
that many things which ought not to have been set up ought not, when 
they have been set up, to be hastily and rudely pulled down. But what 
will the right honourable Baronet urge in vindication of his awn new 
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Budget? He is not content with maintaining laws which he finds already 
existing in favoyr of produce grown by slaves. He introduces a crowd of 
new laws to the same effect. He comes down to the House with a pre- 
position for entirely taking away the duties on the importation of mw 
cotton. He glories in this scheme. He tells us that it is in strict accord: 
ance with the soundest principles of legislation. He tells us that it will 
be a blessing to the country. I agree with him, and I intend to vote 
with him. But how is all this cotton grown? Is it not grown by slaves? 
Again I say, you may be right ; but, in the name of common sense, be 
consistent. I saw, with no small amusement, a few days ago, a pata- 
graph by one of the right honourable Baronet’s eulogists, which was to 
the following effect :—-“‘ Thus has this eminent statesman given to the 
English labourer a large supply of a2 most important raw material, and 
has manfully withstood those ravenous Whigs who wished to inundate 
our country with sugar dyed in negro blood.” ‘With what, I should like 
to know, is the right honourable Baronet’s cotton dyed ? 

Formerly, indeed, an attempt was made to distinguish between the 
cultivation of cotton and the cultivation of sugar. The cultivation of 

r, it was said, was peculiarly fatal to the health and life of the slave. 

But that plea, whatever it may have been worth, must now be abandoned ; 
for the right honourable Baronet now proposes to reduce, to a very great 
extent, the duty on slave grown sugar imported from the United States, 

Then a new distinction is set up. The United States, it is said, have 
slavery ; but they have no slave trade. I deny that assertion. I pay 
that the sugar and cotton of the United States are the fruits, not only of: 
slavery, but of the slave trade. And 1 say further that,.if there be on the 
surface of this earth a country which, before God and man, is more ac- 
countable than any other for the misery and degradation of the African 
race, that country is not Brazil, the produce of which the right honour- 
able Baronet excludes, but the United States, the produce of which he 
proposes to admit on more favourable terms than ever. I have no plea- 
sure in going into an argument of this nature. JT do not’ conceive that it 
is the duty of a member of the English Parliament to discuss abuses which 
exist in other societies. Such discussion seldom tends to produce any 
reform of such abuses, and has a direct tendency to wound national pride, 
and to inflame national animosities. I would willingly avoid this subject : 
but the right honourable Baronet leaves me no choice. He turns this 
House into a Court of Judicature for the purpose of criticising and 
comparing the institutions of independent States. He tells us that 
our Tariff is to be made an instrument for rewarding the justice and 
humanity of some Foreign Governments, and for punishing the barbarit 
of others. He binds up the dearest interests of my constituents wit 
questions with which otherwise I should, asa Member of Parliament, 
have nothing to do. J would gladly keep silence on such questions. 
But it cannot be. The tradesmen and the professional men whom I re- 
present say to me, ‘* Why are we to be loaded, certainly for some years, 
probably for ever, with a tax, admitted by those who impose it to be 
grievous, unequal, inquisitorial ? Why are we to be loaded in time of 
peace with burdens heretofore reserved for the exigencies of war?” The 
perce manufacturer, the soap manufacturer, say, ‘‘ Why, if the Income 

‘ax is to be continued, are our important and suffering branches of in- 
dustry to have norelief?”? And the answer is, ‘‘ Because Brazil does not 
behave so well as the United States towards the negro race.” Can 
then avoid instituting a comparison? Am TI not bound to bring to the 
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test the truth of an assertion pregnant with consequences so: | 
té those who have sent me hither? I must speak out; and, if what Z 
say gives offence and produces inconvenience, for that offence and for that 
inconvenience the Government is responsible. 

I affirm, then, that there exists in the United States a slave trade, nét 
less odious or seiasphaamenl nay, I do in my conscience believe, more 
odious and more demoralising than that which is carried on between . 
Africa and Brazil. North Carolina and Virginia are to Louisiana and 
Alabama what Congo is to Rio Janeiro. The slave States of the Union 
aré¢ divided into two classes, the breeding States, where the human beasts 
of burden increase and multiply and become strong for labour, and the 
supar and cotton States to which those beasts of burden are sent to be 
worked to death. To what an extent the traffic in man is carried on we 
may learn by comparing the census of 1830 with the census of 180. 
North Carolina and Virginia are, as I have said, great breeding States. 
During the ten years from 1830 to 1840 the slave population of North 
Carolina was almost stationary. The slave population of Virginia post- 
tively decreased. Yet, both in North Carolina and Virginia propagation 
was, during those ten years, going on fast. The number of births among 
the slaves in those States exceeded by hundreds of thousands the number 
of the deaths. What then became of the surplus? Look to the returns 
from the Southern States, from the States whose produce the right 
honourable Baronet proposes to admit with reduced duty or with no duty 
at all; and you will see. You will find that the increase in the breeding 
States was barely sufficient to meet the demand of the consuming States. 
In Louisiana, for example, where we know that the negro population is 
worn down by cruel toil, and would not, if left to itself, keep up its 
numbers, there were, in 1830, one hundred and seven thousand slaves ; 
in 1840, one hundred and seventy thousand. In Alabama, the slave 
population during those ten years much more than doubled ; it rose from 
one hundred and seventeen thousand to two hundred and fifty-three 
thousand. In Mississippi M actually tripled. It rose from sixty-five 
thousand to one hundred and ninety-five thousand. So much for the 
extent of this slave trade. .And as to its nature, ask any Englishman who 
has ever travelled in the Southern States. Jobbers go about from plan- 
tation to plantation looking out for proprietors who are not easy in their 
circumstances, and who are likely to sell cheap. A black boy is picked 
up here ; a black girl there. The dearest ties of nature and of marriage 
are torn asunder as rudely as they were ever torn asunder by any slave 
captain on the coast of Guinea. A gang of three or four hundred negroes 
is made up; and then these wretches, handcuffed, fettered, guarded by 
armed men, are driven southward, as you would drive,—or rather as you 
would not drive,—a herd of oxen to Smithfield, that they may undergo 
the deadly labour of the sugar mill near the mouth of the Mississippi. A 
very few years of that labour in that climate suffice to send the stoutest 
African to his grave. But he can well be spared. ‘While he is fast 
sinking into premature old age, negro boys in Virginia are growing up as 
fast into vigorous manhood to supply the void which cruelty is making in 
Louisiana. God forbid that I should extenuate the horrors of the slave 
trade in any form! But I do think this its worst form. Bad enough is 
it that civilised men should sail to an uncivilised quarter of the world 
where slavery exists, should there buy wretched barbarians, and should 
carry them away to labour in a distant land: bad enough! But that a 
civilised man, a baptized man, a man proud of being a citizen of a free 
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state, a man frequenting a Christian church, should breed slaves for ex- 
portation, and, if the whole horrible truth must be told, should even beget 
slaves for exportation, should see children, sometimes his own children, 

ambolling around him from infancy, should watch their growth, should 
Pecciae familiar with their faces, and should then sell them for four or 
five hundred dollars a head, and send them to lead in a remote country a 
life which is a lingering death, a life about which the best thing that can 
be said is that it is sure to be short ; this does, I own, excite a horror 
exceeding even the horror excited by that slave trade which is the curse 
of the African coast. And mark: I am not speaking of any rare case, of 
any instance of eccentric depravity. Iam speaking of a trade as regular 
as the trade in pigs between Dublin and Liverpool, or as the trade in 
coals between the Tyne and the Thames. 

There is another point to which I must advert. I have no wish to 
apologise for slavery as it exists in Brazil ; but this I say, that slavery, 
as it exists in Brazil, though a fearful evil, seems to me a much less 
hopeless evil than slavery as it exists in the United States. In estimat- 
ing the character of negro slavery we must never forget’ one most im- 

ortant ingredient ; an ingredient which was wanting to slavery as it was 
aown to the Greeks and Romans ; an ingredient which was wanting to 
slavery as it appeared in Europe during the middle ages; I mean the 
antipathy of colour. Where this antipathy exists in a high degree, it is 
difficult to conceive how the white masters and the black labourers can 
ever be mingled together, as the lords and villeims in many parts of the 
Old World have been, in one free community. Now this antipathy is 
notoriously much stronger in the United States than in the Brazils. In 
the Brazils the free people of colour are numerous, They are not ex- 
cluded from honourable callings. You may find among them merchants, 
physicians, lawyers : many of them bear arms; some have been admitted 
to holy orders. Whoever knows what dignity, what sanctity, the Church 
of Rome ascribes to the person of a priest, will at once perceive the im- 
portant consequences which follow from this last circumstance. It is by 
no means wnusual to see a white penitent kneeling before the spiritual 
tribunal of a negro, confessing his sins to a negro, receiving absolution 
from a negro. It is by no means unusual to see a negro dispensing the 
Eucharist to a circle of whites. I need not tell the House what emotions 
of amazement and of rage such a spectacle would excite in Georgia or 
South Carolina. Fully admitting, therefore, as I do, that Brazilian 
slavery is a horrible evil, I yet must say that, if I were called upon to 
declare whether I think the chances of the African race on the whole 
better in Brazil or in the United States, I should at once answer that 
they are better in Brazil. I think it not improbable that in eighty or a 
hundred years the black population of Brazil may be free and happy. I 
see no reasonable prospect of such a change in the United States. 

The right honourable gentleman, the late President of the Board 
of Trade, has said much about that system of maritime police by 
which we have attempted to sweep slave trading vessels from the 
great highway of nations. Now what has been the conduct of Brazil, 
and what has been the conduct of the United States, as respects that 
system of police? Brazil has come into the system; the United States 
have thrown every impediment in the way of the system. What opinion 
Her Majesty's Ministers entertain respecting the Right of Search we know 
from a letter of my Lord Aberdeen which has, within a few days, been 
laid on our table, I believe that I state correctly the sense of that letter 
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when I say that the noble Earl regards the Right of Search as an effica- 
cious means, and as the only efficacious means, of preventing the mari- 
time slave trade. He expresses most serious doubts whether any substitute 
can be devised. I think that this check would be a most valuable one, 
if all nations would submit to it ; and I applaud the humanity which has 
induced successive British administrations to exert themselves for the 
purpose of obtaining the concurrence of foreign Powers in so excellent a 
plan. Brazil consented to admit the Right of Search ; the United States 
refused, and by refusing deprived the Right of Search of half its value. 
Not content with refusing to admit the Right of Search, they even dis- 
puted the right of visit, a right which no impartial publicist in Europe 
will deny to be in strict conformity with the Law of Nations. Nor was 
this all. In every part of the Continent of Europe the diplomatic agents 
of the Cabinet of Washington have toiled to induce other nations to 
imitate the example of the United States. You cannot have forgotten 
General Cass’s letter. You cannot have forgotten the terms in which 
his Government communicated to him its approbation of his conduct. 
You know as well as I do that, if the United States had submitted to 
the Right of Search, there would have been no outcry against that 
right in France. Nor do I much blame the French. It is but natural 
that, when one maritime Power makes it a point of honour to refuse 
us this right, other maritime Powers should think that they cannot, 
without degradation, take a different course. It is but natural that a 
Frenchman, proud of his country, should ask why the tricolor is to be 
jess respected than the stars and stripes. The right honourable gentle- 
man says that, if we assent to my noble friend’s amendment, we shall no 
longer be able tu maintain the Right of Search. Sir, he need not trouble 
himself about that right. It is already gone. We have agreed to negotiate 
on the subject with France. Everybody knows how that negotiation will 
end. The French flag will be exempted from search : Spain will instantly 
demand, if she has not already demanded, similar exemption; and you 
may as well let her have it with a good grace, and without wrangling. 
For a Right of Search, from which the flags of France and America are 
exempted, is not worth a dispute. The only system, therefore, which, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Ministers, has yet been found efficacious 
for the prevention of the maritime slave trade, is in fact abandoned. And 
who is answerable for this? The United States of America. The chief 
guilt even of the slave trade between Africa and Brazil lies, not with the 
overnment of Brazil, but with that of the United States. And yet the 
right honourable Baronet proposes to punish Brazil for the slave trade, 
and in the same breath proposes to show favour to the United States, 
because the United States are pure from the crime of slave trading. I 
thank the right honourable gentleman, the late President of the Board of 
Trade, for reminding me of Mr Calhoun’s letter. I could not have wished 
for a better illustration of my argument. Let anybody who has read that 
letter say what is the country which, if we take on ourselves to avenge 
the wrongs of Africa, ought to be the first object of our indignation. The 
Government of the United States has placed itself on a bad eminence to 
which Brazil never aspired, and which Brazil, even if aspiring to it, never 
could attain. The Government of the United States has formally declared 
itself the patron, the champion of negro slavery all over the world, the 
evil genius, the Arimanes of the African race, and seems to take pride in 
this shameful and odious distinction. I well understand that an American 
statesman may say, “ Slavery is a horrible evil; but we were born togé, we 
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‘gee no way at present to rid ourselves of it: and we must endute it as we best 
may.” Good and enlightened men may hold suc language; but such 
is not the Janguage of the American Cabinet. That Cabinet is Actuated 
by a propagandist spirit, and labours to spread servitude and barbarism 
with an ardour such as no other Government ever showed in the cause 
of freedom and civilisation. Nay more ; the doctrine held at Washington 
is that this holy cause sanctifies the most unholy means. These zealots 
of slavery think themselves justified in snatching away provinces on the 
right hand and on the left, in defiance of public faith and international 
law, from neighbouring countries which have free institutions, and this 
avowedly for the purpose of diffusing over a wider space the greatest 
curse that afflicts humanity. They put themselves at the head of the 
slavedriving interest throughout the world, just as Elizabeth put herself 
at the head of the Protestant interest ; and wherever their favourite 
institution is in danger, are ready to stand by it as Elizabeth stood by the 
Dutch. This, then, I hold to be demonstrated, that of all societies now 
existing, the Republic of the United States is by far the most culpable as 
respects slavery and the slave trade. 

Now then I come tg the right honourable Baronet’s Budget. He tells 
us, that he will not admit Brazilian sugar, because the Brazilian Govern- 
ment tolerates slavery and connives‘at the slave trade ; and he tells us at 
the same time, that he will admit the slave grown cotton and the slave 
grown sugar of the United States. I am utterly at a loss to understand 
how he can vindicate his consistency. He fells us that if we adopt 
noble friend’s proposition, we shall give a stimulus to the slave trade be- 
tween Africa and Brazil. Be it so. But is it not equally clear that, if we 
adopt the right honourable Baronet’s own propositions, we shall give a 
stimulus to the slave trade between Virginia and Louisiana? I have not 
the least doubt that, as soon as the contents of his Budget are known on 
the other side of the Atlantic, the slave trade will become more active 
than it is at this moment; that the jobbers in human flesh and blood will 
be more busy than ever ; that the droves of manacled negroes, moving 
southward to their doom, will be more numerous on every road. These 
will be the fruits of the right honourable Baronet’s measure. Vet he 
tells us that this part of his Budget is framed on sound principles and 
will greatly benefit the country ; and he tells us truth. I mean to vote 
with him; and I can perfectly, on my own principles, reconcile to my 
conscience the vote which I shall give. How the right honourable 
Baronet can reconcile the course which he takes to his conscience, I am 
at a loss to conceive, and am not a little curious to know. No man is 
more capable than he of doing justice to any cause which he undér- 
takes ; and it would be most presumptuous in me to anticipate the 
defence which he means to set up. But I hope that the House will 
suffer me, as one who feels deeply on this subject, now to explain the 
reasons which convince me that I ought to vote for the right honourable 
Baronet’s propositions respecting the produce of the United States. In 
ros pe those reasons, [ at the same time explain the reasons which 

uce me to vote with my noble friend to-night. 

I say then, Sir, that I fully admit the paramount authority of moral 
obligations. But it is important that we should accurately understand the 
nature and extent of those obligations. We are clearly bound to wrong 
no man. Nay, more, we are bound to regard all men with benevolence. 
Bat to every individual, and to every society, Providence has assigned a 
sphere within which benevolence ought to be peculiarly active ; and if an 
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individual or a society neglects what lies within that sphere in order to 
attend to what lies Without, the result is likely to be harm and not 

It ig thus in private life. We should not be justified in inj 2 
stranger in order fo benefit ourselves or those who are dearest to us. 
Every stranger is entitled, by the laws of humanity, to claim from us 
certain reasonable good offices. But it is not true that we are bound to 
exert ourselves to serve a mere stranger as we are bound to exert our- 
selves to serve our own, relations. A man would not be justified in sub- 
jecting his wife and children to disagreeable privations, in order to save 
even from utter ruin some foreigner whom he never saw. And if a man 
were so absurd and perverse as to starve his own family in order to relieve 

eople with whom he had no acquaintance, there tan be little doubt that 
is crazy charity would produce much more misery than happiness. 

It is the same with nations. No statesman ought to injure other coun- 
tries in order to benefit his own country. No statesman ought to lose 
any fair opportunity of rendering to foreign nations such good offices as 
he can render without a breach of the duty which he owes to the society 
of which he is a member. But, after all, our country is our country, and 
has the first claim on our attention. There is nothing, I conceive, of 
narrow-mindedness in this patriotism. ‘I do not say that we ought to 

refer the happiness of one particular society to the happiness of man- 
kind ; but I say that, by exerting ourselves to promote the happiness of 
the society with which we are most nearly connected, and with which we 
are best acquainted, we shall do more to promote the happiness of man- 
kind than by busying oursélves about matters which we do not fully 
understand, and cannot efficiently control. 

There are great evils connected with the factory system in this coun- 
try. Some of those evils might, I am inclined to think, be removed or 
mitigated by legislation. On that point ar of my friends differ from 
me; but we all agree in thinking that it is the duty of a British Legis- 
lator to consider tke subject attentively, and with a serious sense of 
responsibility. ‘There are also great social evils in Russia. The peasants 
of that empire are in a state of servitude. The sovereign of Russia is 
bound by the most solemn obligations to consider whether he can do 
anything to improve the condition of that large portion of his subjects. 
If we watch over our factory children, and he watches over his peasants, 
much good may be done. But would any good be done if the Emperor 
of Russia and the British Parliament were to interchange functions ; if 
he were to take under his patronage the weavers of Lancashire, if we 
were to take under our patronage the peasants of the Volga; if he were 
to say, ‘‘ You shall send no cotton to Russia till you pass a Ten Hours’ 
Bill ;” if we were to say, ‘‘ You shall send no hemp or tallow to England 
till you emancipate your serfs ?”’ 

On these principles, Sir, which seem to me to be the principles of 
plain common sense, I can, without resorting to any casuistical subtilties, 
vindicate to my own conscience, and, I hope, to my country, the whole 
course which I have pursued with respect to slavery. When I first came 
into Parliament, slavery still existed in the British dominions, TI had, as 
it was natural that I should have, a strong feeling on the subject. I 
exerted myself, according to my station and to the measure se Paap 
on the side of the oppressed. I shrank from no personal sacrifice in that 
cause. I do not mention this as matter of boast. It was no more then 
my duty. The right honourable gentleman, the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, knows that, in 1833, I disapproved of one 
of the measure which Lord Grey’s Government proposed on the subject 
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of slavery. I was in office; and office was then as important to me as 
it could be to any man. I put my resignation into the hands of Lord 
Spencer, and both spoke and voted against the Administration. To my 
rise, Lord Grey and Lord Spencer refused to accept my resignation, 
and I remained in office; but jaring some days I considered myself as 
out of the service of the Crown. I at the same time heartily joined in 
daying a heavy burden on the country for the purpose of compensating the 
planters. I acted thus, because, being a British Legislator, I thought 
myself bound, at any cost to myself and to my constituents, to remove a 
foul stain from the British laws, and to redress the wrongs endured by 
ahaa who, as British subjects, were placed under my guardianship. 
ut my especial obligations in sr sia of negro slavery ceased when 
slavery itself ceased in that part of the world for the welfare of which I, 
as a member of this House, was accountable. As for the blacks in the 
United States, I feel for them, God knows. But I am not their keeper. 
I do not stand in the same relation to the slaves of Louisiana and Ala- 
bama in which I formerly stood to the slaves of Demerara and Jamaica. 
I am bound, on the other hand, by the most solemn obligations, to pro- 
mote the interests of millions of my own countrymen, who are sndeed by 
no means in a state so miserable and degraded as that of the slaves in the 
United States, but who are toiling hard from sunrise to sunset in order 
to obtain a scanty subsistence ; who are often scarcely able to procure 
the necessaries of life ; and whose Jot would be alleviated if I could open 
new markets to them, and free them from taxes which now press heavily 
on their industry. I see clearly that, by excluding the produce of slave 
labour from our ports, I should inflict great evil on my fellow-subjects 
and constituents. But the good which, by taking such a course, I should 
do to the negroes in the United States seerhs to me very problematical. 
That by admitting slave grown cotton and slave grown sugar we do, in 
some sense, encourage slavery and the Slave Trade, may be true. But 
I doubt whether, by turning our fiscal code into a penal code for restraining 
the cruelty of the American planters, we should not, on the whole, 
injure the negroes rather than benefit them. No independent nation will 
endure to be told by another nation, ‘‘ We are more virtuous than you ; 
we have sate in judgment on your institutions ; we find them to be bad ; 
and, as a punishment for your offences, we condemn you to pay higher 
duties at our Custom House than we demand from the rest of the world.” 
Such language naturally excites the resentment of foreigners. I can make 
allowance for their susceptibility. For I myself sympathise with them. 
I know that Ireland has been misgoverned ; and I have done, and pur- 
pose to do, my best to redress her grievances. But when J take upa New 
York journal, and read there the rants of President ‘Iyler’s son, I feel 
so much disgusted by such insolent absurdity that I am for a moment 
inclined to deny that Ireland has any reason whatever to complain. It 
seems to me that if ever slavery is peaceably extinguished in the United 
States, that great and happy change must be brought about by the efforts 
of those enlightened and respectable American citizens who hate slavery 
as much as we hate it. Now I cannot help fearing that, if the British 
Parliament were to proclaim itself the protector and avenger of the 
American slave, the pride of those excellent persons would take the alarm. 
It might become a point of national honour with them to stand by an 
institution which they have hitherto regarded as a national disgrace. We 
should thus confer no benefit on the negro; and we should at the same 
time inflict cruel suffering on our own countrymen. 
On these grounds, Sir, I can, with a clear conscience, vote for the right 
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honourable Baronet’s propositions respecting the cotton and sugar of the 
United States. But on exactly the same grounds I can, with a clear 
conscience, vote for the amendment of my noble friend. And I confess 
that I shall be much surprised if the right honourable Baronet shall be 
able to point out any distinction between the cases. 

IT have detained you too long, Sir; yet there is one point to which I 
must refer; I mean the refining. Was such a distinction ever heard 
of? Is there anything like it in all Pascal’s Dialogues with the old 
Jesuit? Not for the world are we to eat one ounce of Brazilian sugar. 
But we import the accursed thing; we bond it; we employ our skill 
and machinery to render it more alluring to the eye and to the palate ; 
we export it to Leghorn and Hamburg; we send it to all the coffee 
houses of Italy and Germany : we pocket a profit on all this ; and then 
we put on a Pharisaical air, and thank God that we are not like those 
wicked Italians and Germans who have no scruple about swallowing 
slave grown sugar. Surely this sophistry is worthy only of the worst 
class of false witnesses. ‘* I perjure myself! Not forthe world. I only 
kissed my thumb ; I did not put my lips to the calf-skin.” I remember 
something very like the right honourable Baronet’s morality in a Spanish 
novel which I read long ago. I beg pardon of the House for detaining 
them with such a trifle ; but the story is much,to the purpose. A wan- 
dering lad, a sort of Gil Blas, is taken into the service of a rich old silver- 
smith, a most pious man, who is always telling his beads, who hears mass 
daily, and observes the feasts and fasts of the church with the utmost 
scrupulosity. The silversmith is always preaching honesty and piety. 
“* Never,” he constantly repeats to his young assistant, ‘‘ never touch 
what is not your own ; never take liberties with sacred things.” Sacrilege, 
as uniting theft with profaneness, is the sin of which he has the deepest 
horror. One day, while he is lecturing after his usual fashion, an ill- 
looking fellow comes into the shop with a sack under his arm. ‘‘ Will you 
buy these?” says the visitor, and produces from the sack some church 
plate and a rich silver crucifix. ‘‘ Buy them!” cries the pious man. 

* No, nor touch them ; not for the world. I know where you got them. 
Wretch that you are, have you no care for your soul?” ‘‘ Well then,” 
says the thief, ‘‘ if you will not buy them, will you melt them down for 
me?” * Melt them down!” answers the silversmith, “ that is quite 
another matter.” He takes the chalices and the crucifix with a pair of 
tongs ; the silver, thus in bond, is dropped into the crucible, melted, and 
delivered to the thief, who lays down five pistoles and decamps with his 
booty. The young servant stares at this strange scene. But the master 
very gravely resumes his lecture. ‘‘ My son,’ he says, “take warning by 
that sacrilegious knave, and take example by me. Think what a load of 
guilt lies on his conscience. You will see him hanged before long. But 
as to me, you saw that I would not touch the stolen property. I keep 
these tongs for such occasions. And thus I thrive in the fear of God, and 
manage to turn an honest penny.” You talk of morality. What can be 
more immoral than to bring ridicule on the very name of morality, by 
drawing distinctions where there are no differences? Is it not enough 
that this dishonest casuistry has already poisoned our theology? Is it not. 
enough that a set of quibbles has been devised, under cover of which a divine 
may hold the worst doctrines of the Church of Rome, and may hold with 
them the best benefice of the Church of England? Let us at least keep 
the debates of this House free from the sophistry of Tract Number Ninety. 

And then the right honourable gentleman, the Iate President of the 
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Board of Trade, wonders that other nations consider our abhorrence of 
slavery and the Slave Trade as sheer hypocrisy. Why, Sir, how should 
it be otherwise? And, if the imputation annoys us, whom have we t 
thank for it? Numerous and malevolent as our detractors are, none of 
them was ever so absurd as to charge us with hypocrisy because we took 
slave grown tobacco and slave grown cotton, till the Government began 
to affect scruples about admitting slave grown sugar. Of course, as soon 
as our Ministers ostentatiously announced to all the world that our fiscal 
system was framed on a new and sublime moral principle, viet ge 
began to inquire whether we consistently adhered to that principle. It 
uired much less acuteness and much less malevolence than that of our 
neighbours to discover that this hatred of slave grown produce was mere 
imace, They see that we not only take tobacco produced by means of 
sjavery and of the Slave Trade, but that we positively interdict freemen 
in this country from growing tobacco. They see that we not only take 
cotton produced by means of slavery and of the Slave Trade, but that we 
are about to exempt this cotton from all duty. They see that we are at 
this moment reducing the duty on the slave grown sugar of Louisiana, 
How can we expect them to believe that it is from a sense of justice and 
humanity that we lay a prohibitory duty on the sugar of Brazil? I care 
little for the abuse which any foreign press or any foreign tribune may 
throw on the Machiavelian policy of perfidious Albion. What gives 
me pain is, not that the charge of hypocrisy is made, but that Iam unable 
to see how it is to be refuted. 

Yet one word more. The right honourable gentleman, the late Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, has quoted the opinions of two persons, 
highly distinguished by the exertions which they made for the abolition 
of slavery, my lamented friend, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, and Sir 
Stephen Lushington. It is most true that those eminent persons did 
approve of the principle laid down by the right honourable Baronet 
opposite in 1841. I think that they were in error; but in their error I 
am sure that they were sincere, and I firmly believe that they would 
have been consistent. They would have objected, no doubt, to my 
noble friend’s amendment ; but they would have objected equally to the 
right honourable Baronet’s budget. It was not prudent, I think, in 
gentlemen opposite to allude to those respectable names. The mention 
of those names irresistibly carries the mind back to the days of the great 
struggle for negro freedom. And it is but natural that we should ask 
where, during that struggle, were those who now profess such loathing 
for slave grown sugar? The three persons who are chiefly responsible 
for the financial and commercial policy of the presegt Government I take 
to be the right honourable Baronet at the head of {fe Treasury, the right 
honourable gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the right 
honourable gentleman the late President of the Board of Trade. Is 
there anything in the past conduct of any one of the three which can lead 
me to believe that his sensibility to the evils of slavery is greater than 
mine? Iam sure that the right honourable Baronet the first Lord of 
the Treasury would think that I was speaking ironically if I were to com- 
pliment him on his zeal for the liberty of the negro race. Never once, 
during the whole of the long and obstinate conflict which ended in the 
abolition of slavery in our colonies, did he give one word, one sign of 
encouragement to those who suffered and laboured for the good cause. 
The whole weight of his great abilities and influence was in the other 
scale. J well remember that, so late as 1833, he declared in this House 
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that he could give his assent neither to the plan of immediate emancipe- 
tion proposed by my noble friend who now represents Sunderland,* aer 
to the plan of gradual emancipation proposed by Lord Grey's govern- 
ment. I well remember that he said, ‘‘I shall claim no credit hereafter 
on account of this bill; all that 1 desire is to be absolved from the 
responsibility.” As to the other two right honourable gentlemen whom 
I have mentioned, they are West Indians ; and their conduct was that 
of West Indians. I do not wish to give them pain, or to throw an 
disgraceful imputation on them. Personally I regard them with feel- 
ings of goodwill and respect. I do not question their sincerity; but 
I know that the most honest men are but too prone to deceive them- 
selves into the belief that the path towards which they are impelled 
by their own interests and passions is the path of duty. I am con- 
scious that this might be my own case; and I believe it to be theirs. 
As the right honourable gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has left the House, I will only say that, with respect to the ques- 
tion of slavery, he acted after the fashion of the class to which he 
belonged. But as the right honourable gentleman, the late President of 
the Board of Trade, is in his place, he must allow me to bring to his 
recollection the part which he took in the debates of 1833. He then 
said, ‘‘ You raise a great clamour about the cultivation of sugar. You 
say that it is a species of industry fatal to fhe health and life of the 
slave. I do not deny that there is some difference between the 
labour of a sugar plantation and the labour of a cotton plantation, 
or a coffee plantation. But the difference is not so great as you 
think. In marshy soils, the slaves who cultivate the sugar cane suffer 
severely. But in Barbadoes, where the air is good, they thrive and mul- 
tiply.” He proceeded to say that, even at the worst, the labour of a 
sugar plantation was not more unhealthy than some kinds of labour in 
which the manufacturers of England are employed, and which nobody 
thinks of prohibiting. He particularly mentioned grinding. ‘‘ See how 
grinding destroys the health, the sight, the life. Yet there is no outcry 
against grinding.” He went on to say that the whole question ought to 
be left by Parliament to the West Indian Legislature. [Mr Gladstone: 
Really I never said so. You are not quoting me at all correctly.] What, 
not about the sugar cultivation and the grinding? [Afr Gladstone: That 
is correct ; but I never recommended that the question should be left to 
the West Indian Legislatures.] I have quoted correctly. But since my 
right honourable friend disclaims the sentiment imputed to him by the 
reporters, I shall say no more about it. I have no doubt that he is quite 
right, and that what he said was misunderstood. What is undisputed is 
amply sufficient for my purpose. I see that the persons who now show 
so much zeal against slavery in foreign countries, are the same persons 
who formerly countenanced slavery in the British Colonies. I remember 
a time when they maintained that we were bound in justice to protect 
slave grown sugar against the competition of free grown sugar, and even 
of British free grown sugar. I now hear them calling on us to protect 
free grown sugar against the competition of slave grown sugar. 
remember a time when they extenuated as much as they could the evils 
of the sugar cultivation. I now hear them exaggerating those evils. 
But, devious as their course has been, there is one clue by which I can 
easily track them through the whole maze. Inconstant in everything 
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else, they are constant in demanding protection for the West Indian 
planter. While he employs slaves, they do their best to apologise for 
the evils of slavery. As soon as he is forced to employ freemen, they 
begin to cry up the blessings of freedom. They go round the whole 
compass, and yet to one point they steadfastly adhere : and that point is 
the interest of the West Indian proprietors. I have done, Sir; and I 
thank the House most sincerely for the patience and indulgence with 
which I have: been heard. I hope that I have at least vindicated my 
own consistency. How Her Majesty’s Ministers will vindicate their con- 
sistency, how they will show that their conduct has at all times been 
guided by the same principles, or even that their conduct at the present 
time is guided by any fixed principle at all, I am unable to conjecture. 


A SPEECH 


0 
DZLIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE I4TH OF APRIL, 1845. 


On Saturday the eleventh of April, 1845, Sir Robert Peel moved the second reading 
of the Maynooth College Bill. After a debate of six nights the motion was car- 
ried by 323 votes to176. On the second night the following Speech was made. 


I po not mean, Sir, to follow the honourable gentleman who has just 
sate down into a discussion on an amendment which is not now before 
us. When my honourable friend the Member for Sheffield shall think it 
expedient to make a motion on that important subject to which he has 
repeatedly called the attention of the House, I may, perhaps, ask to be 
heard. <At present I shall content myself with explaining the reasons 
which convince me that it is my duty to vote for the second reading of 
this bill ; and I cannot, I think, better explain those reasons than by 
assing in review, as rapidly as I can, the chief objections which have 
een made to the bill here and elsewhere. 

The objectors, Sir, may be divided into three classes., The first class 
consists of those persons who object, not to the principle of the grant to 
Maynooth College, but merely to the amount. The second class consists 
of persons who object on principle to all grants made to a church which 
they regard as corrupt. The third class consists of persons who object on 
principle to all grants made to churches, whether corrupt or pure. 

Now, Sir, of those three classes the first is evidently that which takes 
the most untenable ground. How any person can think that Maynooth 
College ought to be supported by public money, and yet can think this 
bill too bad to be suffered to go into Committee, I do not well under- 
stand. Iam forced however to believe that there are many such persons. 
For I cannot but remember that the old annual vote attracted scarcely 
any notice ; and I see that this bill has produced violent excitement. I 
cannot but remember that the old annual vote used to pass with very few 
dissentients ; and I see that great numbers of gentlemen, who never were 
among those dissentients, have crowded down to the House in order 
to divide against this bill. It is indeed certain that a large proportion, 
I believe a majority, of those members who cannot, as they assure us, 
conscientiously support the plan proposed by the right honourable 
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Baronet at the head of the Government, would without the smallest 
scruple have supported him if he had in this, as in former years, asked 
us to give nine thousand pounds for twelve months. So it is: yet I can- 
not help wondering that it should be so. For how can any human in- 

enuity turn a question between nine thousand pounds and twenty-six 
thousand pounds, or between twelve months and an indefinite number of 
months, into a question of principle? Observe : I am not now answering 
those who maintain that nothing ought to be given out of the public 
purse to a corrupt church ; nor am I now answering those who maintain 
that nothing ought to be given out of the public purse to any church 
whatever. They, I admit, oppose this bill on principle. I perfectly 
understand, though I do not myself hold, the opinion of the zealous 
voluntary who says, ‘‘ Whether the Roman Catholic Church teaches 
truth or error, she ought to have no assistance from the State.” I also 
perfectly understand, though I do not myself hold, the opinion of the 
zealous Protestant who says, ‘‘ The Roman Catholic Church teaches 
error, and therefore ought to have no assistance from the State.” But I 
cannot understand the reasoning of the man who says, ‘* In spite of the 
errors of the Roman Catholic Church, I think that she ought to have 
some assistance from the State ; but I am bound to mark my abhorrence 
of her errors by doling out to her a miserable pittance. Her tenets are 
so absurd and noxious that I will pay the professor who teaches them 
wages less than I should offer to my groom. Her rites are so supersti- 
tious that I will take care that they shall be performed in a chapel 
with a leaky roof and a dirty floor. By all means let us keep her a 
college, provided only that it be a shabby one. Let us support those 
who are intended to teach her doctrines and to administer her sacraments 
to the next generation, provided only that every future priest shall cost 
us less than a foot soldier. Let us board her young theologians ; but let 
their larder be so scantily supplied that they may be compelled to break 
up before the regular vacation from mere want of food. Let us lodge 
them; but let their lodging be one in which they may be packed like 
pigs in a stye, and be punished for their heterodoxy by feeling the snow 
and the wind through the broken panes.” Is it possible to conceive 
anything more absurd or more disgraceful? Can anything be clearer 
than this, that whatever it is lawful to do it is lawful to do well? If it 
be right that we should keep up this college at all, it must be right that 
we should keep it up respectably. Our national dignity is concerned. 
For this institution, whether good or bad, is, beyond all dispute, a very 
important institution. Its office is to form the character of those who 
are to form the character of millions. Whether we ought to extend any 
patronage to such an institution is a question about which wise and 

onest men may differ. But that, as we do extend our patronage to such 
an institution, our patronage ought to be worthy of the object, and 
worthy of the greatness of our country, is a proposition from which I am 
astonished to hear any person dissent. 

It is, I must say, with a peculiarly bad grace that one of the members 
for the University to which I have the honour to belong,* a gentleman 
who never thought himself bound to say a word or to give a vote against 
the grant of nine thousand pounds, now vehemently opposes the grant 
of twenty-six thousand pounds as exorbitant. When F consider how 
munificently the colleges of Cambridge and Oxford are endowed, and 
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with what pomp religion and learning are there surrounded ; when I cali 
to mind the long streets of palaces, the towers and oriels, the venerable 
cloisters, the trim gardens, the organs, the altar pieces, the solemn light 
ef the stained windows, the libraries, the museums, the galleries of 
painting and sculpture ; when I call to mind also the physical comforts 
which are provided both for instructors and for pupils ; when I reflect 
that the very sizars and servitors are far better lodged and fed than those 
students who are to be, a few years hence, the priests and bishops of the 
Irish people ; when I think of the spacious and stately mansions of the 
heads of houses, of the commodious chambers of the fellows and scholars, 
of the refectories, the combination rooms, the bowling greens, the stabling, 
of the state and luxury of the great feast days, of the piles of old plate on 
the tables, of the savoury steam of the kitchens, of the multitudes of geese 
and capons which turn at once on the spits, of the oceans of excellent ale 
in the butteries ; and when I remember from whom all this splendour 
and plenty is derived ; when I remember what was the faith of Edward 
the Third and of Henry the Sixth, of Margaret of Anjou and Margaret 
of Richmond, of William of Wykeham and William of Waynefleet, of 
Archbishop Chicheley and Cardinal Wolsey ; when I remember what we 
have taken from the Koman Catholics, King’s College, New College, 
Christ Church, my own Trinity ; and when I look at the miserable 
Dotheboys Ifall which we have given them in exchange, I feel, I must 
own, less proud than I could wish of being a Protestant and a Cambridge 
man. 

Some gentlemen, it is true, have made an attempt to show that there 
is a distinction of principle between the old grant which they have always 
supported and the larger grant which they are determined to oppose. 
But never was attempt more unsuccessful, They say that, at the time of 
the Union, we entered into an implied contract with Ireland to keep up 
this college. We are therefore, they argue, bound by public faith to con- 
tinue the old grant ; but we are not bound to make any addition to that 
grant. Now, Sir, on this point, though on no other, I do most cordially 
agree with those petitioners who have, on this occasion, covered your 
table with such huge bales of spoiled paper and parchment. I deny the 
existence of any such contract. I think myself perfectly free to vote for 
the abolition of this college, if I am satisfied that it is a pernicious insti- 
tution ; as free as I am to vote against any item of the ordnance estimates ; 
as free as 1 am to vote for a reduction of the number of marines. It is 
strange, too, that those who appeal to this imaginary contract should not 
perceive that, even iftheir fiction be admitted as true, it will by no means 
get them out of their difficulty. Tellus plainly what are the precise terms 
of the contract which you suppose Great Britain to have made with 
Ireland about this college. Whatever the terms be, they will not serve 
your purpose. Was the contract this, that the Imperial Parliament 
would do for the college what the Irish Parliament had been used to do? 
Or was the contract this, that the Imperial Parliament would keep the 
college in a respectable and efficient state? If the former was the con- 
tract, nine thousand pounds would be too much. If the latter was the 
contract, you will not, I am confident, be able to prove that twenty-six 
thousand pounds is too little. 

I have now, I think, said quite as much as need be said in answer to 
those who maintain that we ought to give support to this college, but that 
the support ought to be niggardly and precarious. I now come to another 
and a much more formidable class of objectors. Their objections may be 
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simply stated thus. No man can justifiably, either as an individual or as 
a trustee for the public, contribute to the dissemination of religious error. 
But the Church of Rome teaches religious error. Therefore we cannot 

justifiably contribute to the support of an institution of which the objeet 
is the dissemination of the doctrines of the Church of Rome. Now, Sir, 

I deny the major of this syllogism, I think that there are occasions on 
which we are bound to contribute to the dissemination of doctrines with 
which errors are inseparably intermingled. Let me be clearly understood. 
The question is not whether we should teach truth or teach error, but 
whether we.should teach truth adulterated with error, or teach no truth 
at all. The constitution of the human mind is such that it is impossible 
to provide any machinery for the dissemination of truth which shall not, 
with the truth, disseminate some error. Even those rays which come 
down to us from the great source of light, pure as they are in themselves, 
no sooner enter that gross and dark atmosphere in which we dwell than 
they are so much refracted, discoloured, and obscured, that they too often 
lead us astray. It will be generally admitted that, if religious truth can 
be anywhere found untainted by error, it is in the Scriptures, Yet is there 
actually on the face of the globe a single copy of the Scriptures of which 
it can be said that it contains truth absolutely untainted with error? Is 
there any manuscript, any edition of the Old or New Testament in the 
original tongues, which any scholar will pronounce faultless? But to the 
vast majority of Christians the original tongues are and always must be 
unintelligible. With the exception of perhaps one mah in ten thou- 
sand, we must be content with translations. And is there any translation 
in which there are not numerous mistakes? Are there not numerous 
mistakes even in our own authorised version, executed as that version was 
with painful diligence and care, by very able men, and under very splendid 
patronage? Of course mistakes must be still more numerous in those 
translations which pious men have lately made into Bengalee, Hindostanee, 
Tamul, Canarese, and other Oriental tongues. I admire the zeal, the 
industry, the energy of those who, in spite of difficulties which to ordinary 
minds would seem insurmountable, accomplished that arduous work. I 
applaud those benevolent societies which munificently encouraged that 
work. But I have been assured by good judges that the translations have 
many faults. And how should it have been otherwise? How should an 
Englishman produce a faultless translation from the Hebrew into the 
Cingalese? I say, therefore, that even the Scriptures, in every form in 
which men actually possess them, contain a certain portion of error. 
And, if this be so, how can you look for pure undefecated truth in any 
other composition? You contribute, without any scruple, to the printing 
of religious tracts, to the establishing of Sunday Schools, to the sending 
forth of missionaries. But are your tracts perfect? Are your school- 
masters infallible? Are your missionaries inspired? Look at the two 
churches which are established in this island. Will you say that they 
both teach truth without any mixture of error? That is impossible. 
For they teach different doctrines on more than one important subject. 

It is plain therefore, that if, as you tell us, it be a sin in a state 
to patronise an institution which teaches religious error, either the 
Church of England or the Church of Scotland ought to be abolished. 
But will anybody even venture to affirm that either of those 
churches teaches truth without any mixture of error? Have there 
not long been in the Church of Scotland two very different schools of 
theology? During many years, Dr Robertson, the head of the moderate 
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party, and Dr Erskine, the head of the Calvinistic party, preached under 
the same roof, one in the morning, the other in the evening. ‘They 
preached two different religions, so different that the followers of Robert- 
son thought the followers of Erskine fanatics, and the followers of 
Erskine thought the followers of Robertson Arians or worse. And is 
there no mixture of error in the doctrine taught by the clergy of the 
Church of England? Is not the whole country at this moment convulsed 
by disputes as to what the doctrine of the Church on some important 
subjects really is? I shall not take on myself to say who is right and 
who is wrong. But this I say with confidence, that, whether the Trac- 
tarians or the Evangelicals be in the right, many hundreds of those 
divines who every Sunday occupy the pulpits of our parish churches must 
be very much in the wrong. 

Now, Sir, I see that many highly respectable persons, who think it a 
sin to contribute to the teaching of error at Maynooth College, think it 
not merely lawful, but a sacred duty, to contribute to the teaching of 
error in the other cases which I have mentioned. They know that our 
version of the Bible contains some error. Yet they ‘subscribe to the 
Bible Society. They know that the Serampore translations contain a 
still greater quantity of error. Yet they give largely towards the print- 
ing and circulating of those translations. My honourable friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford will not deny that there is among 
the clergy of the Church of England a Puritan party, and also an Anti- 
eaten party, and that one of these parties must teach some error. Yet 

e is constantly urging us to grant to this Church an additional endow- 
ment of I know not how many hundreds of thousands of pounds. He 
would doubtless defend himself by saying that nothing on earth is per- 
fect ; that the purest religious society must consist of human beings, and 
must have those defects which arise from human infirmities ; and that 
the truths held by the established clergy, though not altogether unalloyed 
with error, are so precious, that it is better that they should be imparted 
to the people with the alloy than that they should not be imparted at all. 
Just so say I, Iam sorry that we cannot teach pure truth to the Irish 
people. But I think it better that they should have important and salu- 
tary truth, polluted by some error, than that they should remain 
altogether uninstructed. I heartily wish that they were Protestants. 
But I had rather that they should be Roman Catholics than that they 
should have no religion at all. Would you, says one gentleman, teac 
the people to worship Jugernaut or Kalee? Certainly not. My argu- 
ment leads to no such conclusion. The worship of Jugernaut and Kalee 
is a curse to mankind. It is much better that people should be without 
any religion than that they should believe in a religion which enjoins 
prostitution, suicide, robbery, assassination. But will any Protestant 
deny that it is better that the Irish should be Roman Catholics than that 
they should live and die like the beasts of the field, indulge their appe- 
tites without any religious restraint, suffer want and calamity without 
any religious consolation, and go to their graves without any religious 
hope? These considerations entirely satisfy my mind. Of course I 
would not propagate error for its own sake. To do so would be not 
merely wicked, but diabolical. But, in order that I may be able to pro- 
pagate truth, I consent to propagate that portion of error which adheres 
to truth, and which cannot be separated from truth. I wish Christianity 
to have a great influence on the peasantry of Ireland. I see no proba- 
bility that Christianity will have that influence except in one form, That 
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form I consider as very corrupt. Nevertheless, the good seems to me 
greatly to predominate over the evil ; and therefore, being unable to get 
the good alone, I am content to take the good and the evil together. 

I now come to the third class of our ila I mean those who take 
their stand on the voluntary principle. will not, on this occasion, in- 
quire whether they are right in thinking that governments ought not to 
contribute to the support of any religion, true or false. For it seems to 
me that, even if I were to admit that the general rule is correctly Jaid 
down by them, the present case would be an exception to that rule. The 

uestion on’which I am about to vote is not whether the State shall or 
shall not give any support to religion in Ireland, The State does give 
such support, and will continue to give such support, whatever may be 
the issue of this debate. The only point which we have now to decide is 
whether, while such support is given, it shall be given exclusively to the 
religion of the minority. Here is an island with a population of near 
eight millions, and with a wealthy established church, the members of 
which are little more than eight hundred thousand. There is an arch- 
bishop with ten thousand a year. If I recollect rightly, seventy thousand 
pouncs are divided among twelve prelates. At the same time the Pro- 
testant dissenters in the north of Ireland receive, in another form, support 
from the State. But the great majority of the population, the poorest 
part of the population, the part of the population which is most in need 
of assistance, the part of the population which holds that faith for the 

ropagation of which the tithes were originally set apart, and the church 
ands originally given, is left to maintain its own priests. Now is not 
this a case which stands quite by itself? And may not even those who 
hold the general proposition, that every man ought to pay his own 
spiritual pastor, yet vote, without any inconsistency, for this bill? I was 
astonished to hear the honourable Member for Shrewsbury * tell us that, 
if we make this grant, it will be impossible for us to resist the claims of 
any dissenting sect. He particularly mentioned the Wesleyan Methodists. 
Are the cases analogous? Is there the slightest resemblance between 
them? Let the honourable gentleman show me that of the sixteen 
millions of people who inhabit England thirteen millions are Wesleyan 
Methodists. Let him show me that the members of the Established 
Church in England are only one tenth of the population. Let him show 
me that English dissenters who are not Wesleyan Methodists receive a 
Regium Donum. Let him show me that immense estates bequeathed to 
John Wesley for the propagation of Methodism have, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, been taken from the Methodists and given to the Church. If he 
can show me this, I promise him that, whenever the Wesleyan Methodists 
shall ask for twenty-six thousand pounds a year to educate their ministers, 
I shall be prepared to grant their request. But neither the case of the 
Methodists nor any other case which can be mentioned, resembles the 
case with which we have to do. Look round Europe, round the world, 
for a parallel ; and you will look in vain. Indeed the state of things 
which exists in Ireland never could have existed had not Ireland been 
closely connected with a country, which possessed a great superiority of 
power, and which abused that superiority. The burden which we are 
now, I hope, about to lay on ourselves is but a small penalty for a great 
injustice. Were I a staunch voluntary, I should still feel that, while the 
church of eight hundred thousand people retains its great endowments, I 
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justice to their abilities and virtues. I have a 
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should not be justified in refusing this small boon to the church of eight 


lions. 


' To sum up shortly what I have said ; it is clear to me in the first place 


that, if we have no religious scruple about granting to this College nine 


‘qhousand pounds for one year, we ought to have no religious scruple about 


granting twenty-six thousand pounds a year for an indefinite term. 
. Secondly, it seems to me that those persons who tell us that we ought 
never in any circumstances to contribute to the propagation of error do 


‘in fact lay down a rule which would altogether interdict the propagation 


of truth. 

Thirdly, it seems to me that, even on the hypothesis that the voluntary 
principle is the sound principle, the present case is an excepted case, to 
which it would be unjust and unwise to apply that principle. 

So much, Sir, as to this bill ; and now let me add a few words about 
those by whom it has been framed and introduced. ‘We were exhorted, 
on the first night of this debate, to vote against the bill, without inquiring 
into its merits, on the ground that, good or bad, it was proposed by men 
who could not honestly and honourably propose it. A similar appeal 
has been made to us this evening. In these circumstances, Sir, I must, 
not I hope from party spirit, not, I am sure, from personal animosity 
but from a regard for the public interest, which must be injuriously affecte 
by everything which tends to lower the character of public men, say 
plainly what I think of the conduct of Her poor: Ministers. Un- 
doubtedly it is of the highest importance that we should legislate well. 
But it is also of the highest importance that those who govern us should 
have, and should be known to have, fixed principles, and should be 

ided by those principles both in office and in opposition. It is of the 

ighest importance that the world should not be under the impression 
that a statesman is a person who, when he is out, will profess and pro- 
mise anything in order to get in, and who, when he is 1n, will forget all 
that he professed and promised when he was out. I need not, I suppose, 
waste time in proving that a law may be in itself an exceedingly good 
law, and yet that it may be a law which, when viewed in connection with 
the former conduct of those who proposed it, may prove them to be un- 
deserving of the confidence of their country. When this is the case, our 
course is clear. We ought to distinguish between the law and its authors. 
The law we ought, on account of its intrinsic merits, to support. Of the 
authors of the law, it may be our duty to speak in terms of censure. 

In such terms I feel it to be my duty to speak of Her Majesty’s present 
advisers. I have no personal hostility to any of them ; and that political 
hostility which I do not disavow has never aa me from doing 

ways admitted, and I now 
most willingly admit, that the right honourable Baronet at the head of 
the Government possesses many of the qualities of an excellent minister, 
eminent talents for debate, eminent talents for business, great experience, 
at information, great skill in the management of this House. I will 
further, and say that I give him full credit for a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of his country. Nevertheless, it is impossible for me to 
deny that there is too much ground for the reproaches of those who, 
having, in spite of a bitter experience, a second time trusted him, now 
find themselves a second time deluded. I cannot but see that it has been 
too much his practice, when in opposition, to make use of passions wi 
which he has not the slightest sympathy, and of prejudices which he re- 
gards with profound contempt. As soon as he is in power a change takes 
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arr The instruments which have done his work are flung aside. The 
der by which he has climbed is kicked down. I am forced to say that 
thé right honourable Baronet acts thus habitually and on system, 
instance before us is not 8 solitary instance. I do not wish to dwell-oa 
the events which took place seventeen or eighteen years ago, on the lati: 
guage which the right honourable Baronet held about the Catholic ques: 
tion when he was out of power in 1827, and on the change which twelve 
months of power produced. I will only say that one such change was 
quite enough for one life. Again the right honourable Baronet was 
in opposition ; and again he employed his old tactics. I will not mirt- 
utely relate the history of the manceuvres by which the Whig Government 
was overthrown. It is enough to say that many powerful interests were 
united against that Government under the leading of the right honourable 
Baronet, and that of those interests there is not one which is not now disap- 
epee and complaining. Toconfine my remarks to the subject immediately 
efore us—can any man deny that, of all the many cries which were raised 
against the late administration, that which most stronglystirred the public 
mind was the cry of No Popery? Is there a single gentleman in the House 
who doubts that, if, four years ago, my noble friend the Member for the 
City of London had proposed this bill, he would have been withstood by 
every member of the present Cabinet? Fotr years ago, Sir, we were 
discussing a very different bill. The party which was then in opposition, 
and which is now in place, was attempting to force through Parliament a 
law, which bore indeed a specious name, but of which the effect would 
have been to disfranchise the Roman Catholic electors of Ireland by tens 
of thousands. It was in vain that we argued, that we protested, that we 
asked for the delay of a single session, for delay till an inquiry could be 
made, for delay till a Committee should report. ‘We were told that the 
case was one of extreme urgency, that every hour was precious, that the 
House must, without loss of time, be purged of the minions of Popery. 
These arts succeeded, A change of administration took place. The 
right honourable Baronet came into power. He has now been near four 
years in power. He has had a Parliament which would, beyond all 
doubt, have passed eagerly and gladly that Registration Bill which he 
and his colleagues had pretended that they thought indispensable to the 
welfare of the State. And where is that billnow? Flung away ; con- 
demned by its own authors ; pronounced by them to be so oppressive, so 
inconsistent with all the principles of representative government, that, 
though they had vehemently supported it when they were on your left 
hand, they could not think of proposing it from the Treasury Bench. 
And what substitute does the honourable Baronet give his followers to 
console them for the loss of their favourite Registration Bill? Even this 
bill for the endowment of Maynooth College. Was such a feat of 
legerdemain ever seen? And can we wonder that the eager, honest, 
hotheaded Protestants, who raised you to power in the confident hope 
that you would curtail the privileges of the Roman Catholics, should 
stare and grumble when you propose to give public money to the Roman 
Catholics? Can we wonder that, from one end of the country to the 
other, everything should be ferment and uproar, that petitions should, 
night after night, whiten all our benches like a snowstorm? Can we 
wonder that the people out of doors should be exasperated by seeing the 
very men who, when we were in office, voted against the old grant to 
Maynooth, now pushed and pulled into the House by your whippers-in 
to vote for an increased grant? The natural consequences follow. All 
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those fierce spirits, whom you hallooed on to harass us, now turn round 
and begin to worry you. e Orangeman raises his war-whoop : Exeter 
Hall sets up its bray: Mr Macneile shudders to see more costly cheer 
than ever provided for the priests of Baal at the table of the Queen; and 
the Protestant Operatives of Dublin call for impeachments in exceedingly 
bad English. But what did you expect? Did you think, when, to serve 
your turn, you called the Devil up, that it was as easy to lay him as to 
raise him? Did you think, when you went on, session after session, 
thwarting and reviling those whom you knew to be in the right, and 
flattering all the worst passions of those whom you knew to be in the 
wrong, that the day of reckoning would never come? It has come. 
There you sit, doing penance for the disingenuousness of years. If it be 
not so, stand up manfully and clear your fame before the House and the 
country. Show us that some steady principle has guided your conduct 
with respect to Irish affairs. Show us how, if you are honest in 1845, 
you can have been honest in 1841. Explain to us why, after having 
goaded Ireland:to madness for the purpose of ingratiating yourselves with 
the English, you are now setting England on fire for the purpose of in- 
gratiating yourselves with the Irish. Give us some reason which shall 
prove that the policy which you are following, as Ministers, is entitled 
to support, and which shall not equally prove you to have been the most 
factious and unprincipled opposition that ever this country saw. 

But, Sir, am I, because I think thus of the conduct of Her Majesty's 
Ministers, to take the counsel of the honourable member for Shrewsbury 
and to vote against their bill? Not so. I know well that the fate of 
this bill and the fate of the administration are in our hands. But far be 
it from us to imitate the arts by which we were overthrown. The spec- 
tacle exhibited on the bench opposite will do quite mischief enough. 
That mischief will not be lessened, but doubled, if there should be an 
answering display of inconsistency on this side of the House. If this bill, 
having been introduced by Tories, shall be rejected by Whigs, both the 
great parties in the State will be alike discredited. There will be one 
vast shipwreck of all the public character in the country. Therefore, 
making up my mind to sacrifices which are not unattended with pain, 
and repressing some feelings which stir strongly within me, I have deter- 
miyed to give my strenuous support to this bill. Yes, Sir, to this bill, 
and to every bill which shall seem to me likely to promote the real Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, I will give my support, regardless of obloquy, 
regardless of the risk which I may run of losing my seat in Parliament. 
For such obloquy I have learned to consider as true glory ; and as to my 
seat I am determined that it never shall be held by an ignominious tenure ; 
and I am sure that it can never be lost in a more honourable cause. 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE 23RD OF APRIL 1845. 


On the twenty-third of April 1845, the order of the day for going into Committee on 
the Maynooth College Bill was read. On the motion that the Speaker should 
leave tha chair, Mr Ward, Member for Sheffield, proposed the following amend- 
ment :— 

‘‘That it is the opinion of this House that any provision to be made for the 
purposes of the present Bill ought to be taken from the funds already applicable 
to ecclesiastical purposes in Ireland.” 

After a debate of two nights the amendment was rejected by 322 votes to 148. 
On the first night the following Speech was made. 


I WAS desirous, Sir, to catch your eye this evening, because it happens 
that I have never yet found an opportunity of fully explaining my views 
on the important subject of the Irish Church. Indeed, I was not in this 
country when that subject for a time threw every other into the shade, 
disturbed the whole political world, produced a schism in the Administra- 
tion of Lord Grey, and overthrew the short Administration of the right 
honourable Baronet opposite. The motion now before us opens, I con- 
ceive, the whole guestion. My honourable friend the Member for 
Sheffield, indeed, asks us only to transfer twenty-six thousand pounds a 
ea from the Established Church of Ireland to the College of Maynooth. 

ut this motion, I think, resembles an action of ejectment brought for a 
single farm, with the view of trying the title to a large estate. Whoever 
refuses to assent to what is now proposed must be considered as holding 
the opinion that the property of the Irish Church ought to be held in- 
violate : and I can scarcely think that any person will vote for what is 
now proposed, who is not prepared to go very much farther. The point 
at issue, I take, therefore, to be this; whether the Irish Church, as now 
constituted, shall be maintained or not ? 

Now, Sir, when a legislator is called upon to decide whether an insti- 
tution shall be maintained or not, it seems to me that he ought in the 
first place to examine whether it be a good or a bad institution. This 
may sound like a truism; but if I am to judge by the speeches which, on 
this and former occasions, have been made by gentlemen opposite, it is 
no truism, but an exceedingly recondite truth. I, Sir, think the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland a bad institution. I will go farther. Iam not 
speaking in anger, or with any wish to excite anger in others ; I am not 
speaking with rhetorical exaggeration : I am calmly and deliberately ex- 
pressing, in the only appropriate terms, an opinion which I formed many 
years ago, which all my observations and reflections have confirmed, and 
which 1 am prepared to support by reasons, when I say that, of all the 
institutions now existing in the civilised world, the Established Church of 
Ireland seems to me the most absurd. 

I cannot help thinking that the speeches of those who defend this 
Church suffice of themselves to prove that my views are just. For who 
ever heard anybody defend it on its merits? Has any gentleman to-night 
defended it on its merits? We are told of the Roman Catholic oath; as 
if that oath, whatever be its meaning, whatever be the extent of the 
obligation which it lays on the consciences of those who take it, could 
possibly prove this Church to be a good thing. We are told that Roman 
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Catholics of note, both laymen and divines, fifty years ago, declared that, 
if they were relieved from the disabilities under which they then lay, they 
should willingly see the Church of Ireland in possession of all its endow- 
ments: as if anything that anybody said fifty years ago could absolve us 
from the plain duty of doing what is now best for the country. We are 
teld of the Fifth Article of Union ; as if the Fifth Article of Union were 
more sacred than the Fourth. Surely, if there be any article of the Union 
which ought to be regarded as inviolable, it is the Fourth, which settles the 
number of members whom Great Britain and Ireland respectively are to 
send to Parliament. Yet the provisions of the Fourth Article have been 
altered with the almost unanimous assent of all parties in the State. The 
€ was proposed by the noble lord who is now Secretary for the 
Colonies. It was supported by the right honourable Baronet the Secretary 
for the Home Department, and by other members of the present Ad- 
ministration. And so far were the opponents of the Reform Bill from 
objecting to this infraction of the Treaty of Union that they were disposed 
to go still farther. I well remember the night on which we debated the 
uestion, whether Members should be given to Finsbury, Marylebone, 
ambeth, and the Tower Hamlets. On that occasion, the Tories at- 
tempted to seduce the Irish Reformers from us by promising that Ireland 
should have a share of the plunder of the metropolitan districts. After 
this, Sir, I must think it childish in gentlemen opposite to appeal to the 
Fifth Article of the Union. With still greater surprise, did I hear the 
right honourable gentleman the Secretary for Ireland say that, if we adopt 
this amendment, we shall make all landed and funded property insecure. 
T am really ashamed to answer such an argument. Nobody proposes to 
touch any vested interest ; and surely it cannot be necessary for me to 
point opt to the right honourable gentleman the distinction between pro- 
perty in which some person has a vested interest, and property in which 
no person has a vested interest. That distinction is part of the very 
rudiments of political science. Then the right honourable gentleman 
quarrels with the form of the amendment. Why, Sir, perhaps a more 
convenient form might have been adopted. But is it by cavils like these 
that a great institution ‘should be defended ? And who ever heard the 
Established Church of Ireland defended except by cavils like these? 
Who ever heard any of her advocates speak a manly and statesmanlike 
age? Who ever heard any of her advocates say, ‘‘I defend this 
institution because it is a good institution: the ends for which an Estab- 
» ished Church exists are such and such: and I will show you that this 
Church attains those ends?” Nobody says this. Nobody has the hardi- 
hood to say it. What divine, what political speculator who has written 
in defence of ecclesiastical establishments, ever defended such establish- 
ments on grounds which will support the Church of Ircland? What 
egyric has ever been pronounced on the Churches of England and 
Scotland, which is not a satire on the Church of Ireland? What traveller 
¢omes among us who is not moved to wonder and derision by the Church 
of Ireland? What foreign writer on British affairs, whether European or 
ifuperican, whether Protestant or Catholic, whether Conservative or 
j tal, whether partial to England or prejudiced against England, ever 
‘mentions the Church of Ireland without expressing his amazement that 
‘such an establishment should exist among reasonable men? 
And those who speak thus of this Church speak justly. Is there any- 
thing else like it? Was there ever anything else like it? The world is 
fall of ecclesiastical establishments : but such a portent as this Church of 
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Ireland is nowhere to be found. Look round the Continent of Europe. 
Ecclesiastical establishments from the White Sea to the Mediterranean : 
ecclesiastical establishments from the Wolga to the Atlantic: but nowhere 
the Church of a small minority enjoying exclusive establishment. Loek 
at America. There you have all forms of Christianity, from Mormonism, 
if you call Mormonism Christianity, to Romanism. In some places you 
have the voluntary system. In some you have several religions connected 
with the state. In some you have the solitary ascendency of a single 
Church. But nowhere, from the Arctic Circle to Cape Horn, do you find 
the Church of a small minority exclusively established. Look round 
our own empire. We have an Established Church in England ; it is the 
Church of the majority. There is an Established Church in Scotland. 
When it was set up, it was the Church of the majority. A few months 
ago, it was the Church of the majority. I am not quite sure that, even 

ter the late unhappy disruption, it is the Church of the minority. In our 
colonies the State does much for the support of religion ; but in no colony, 
I believe, do we give exclusive support to the religion of the minority. 
Nay, even in those parts of the empire where the great body of the popu- 
lation is attached to absurd and immoral superstitions, you have not been 
guilty of the folly and injustice of calling on them to pay for a Church 
which they do not want. We have not portioned out Bengal and the 
Carnatic into parishes, and scattered Christian rectors, with stipends and 
glebes, among millions of Pagans and Mahometans. We keep, indeed, a 
small Christian establishment, or rather three small Christian establish- 
ments, Anglican, Presbyterian, and Catholic. But we keep them only 
for the Christians in our civil and military services ; and we leave un- 
touched the revenues of the mosques and temples. In one country alone 
is to be seen the spectacle of a community of eight millions of human 
beings, with a Church which is the Church of only eight hundred 
thousand. 

It has been often said, and has been repeated to-night by the honour- 
able Member for Radnor, that this Church, though it includes only a 
tenth part of the population, has more than half the wealth of Ireland. 
But is that an argument in favour of the present system? Is it not the 
strongest argument that can be urged in favour of an entire change? It 
is true that there arc many cases in which it is fit that property should 
prevail over number. Those cases may, I think, be all arranged in two 
classes. One class consists of those cases in which the preservation or 
improvement of property is the object in view. Thus, in a railway com- 

any, nothing can be more reasonable than that one proprietor who holds 
five hundred shares should have more power than five proprietors who 
hold one share each. The other class of cases in which property may 
justly confer privileges is where superior intelligence is required. Pro- 
perty is indeed but a very imperfect test of intelligence. But, when we 
are legislating on a large scale, it is perhaps the best which we can apply. 
For where there is no property, there can very seldom be any mental culti- 
vation. It is on this principle that special jurors, who have to try causes 
of peculiar nicety, are taken from a wealthier order than that which furs; 
nishes common jurors. But there cannot be a more false analogy than 
to reason from these cases to the case of an Established Church. So far ts 
it from: being true that, in establishing a Church, we ought to pay more 
regard to one rich man than to five poor men, that the direct reverse is 
the sound rule. We ought to pay more regard to one poor man than 
to five rich men. For, in the first place, the public ordinances of religion 
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are of far more importance to the poor man than to the rich man. Ido 
not mean to say that a rich man may not be the better for hearing ser- 
mons and joining in public prayers. But these things are not indispens- 
able to him ; and, if he is so situated that he cannot have them, he may 
find substitutes. He has money to buy books, time to study them, 
understanding to comprehend them. Every day he may commune with 
the minds of Hooker, Leighton, and Barrow. He therefore stands less 
in need of the oral instruction of a divine than a peasant who cannot read, 
or who, if he can read, has no money to procure books, or leisure to per- 
use them. Such a peasant, unless instructed by word of mouth, can know 
no more of Christianity than a wild Hottentot. Nor is this all, The 
poor man not only needs the help of a minister of religion more than the 
rich man, but.is also less able to procureit. If there were no Established 
Church, people in our rank of life would always be provided with 
achers to their mind at an expense which they would scarcely feel.’ 
ut when a poor man, who can hardly give his children their fill of 
tatoes, has to sell his pig in order to pay something to his priest, the 
urden is a heavy one. This is, in fact, the strongest reason for having 
an established church in any country. It is the one reason which pre- 
vents me from joining with the partisans of the voluntary system. I 
should think their arguments unanswerable if the question regarded the 
upper and middle classes only. If I would keep up the Established 
Church of England, it is not for the sake of lords, and baronets, and 
country gentlemen of five thousand pounds a-year, and rich bankers in 
the city. I know that such people will always have churches, aye, and 
cathedrals, and organs, and rich communion plate. The person about 
whom I am uneasy is the working man ; the man who would find it diffi- 
cult to pay even five shillings or ten shillings a-year out of his small 
earnings for the ministrations of religion. What is to become of him 
under the voluntary system? Is he to go without religious instruction 
altogether? That we should all think a great evil to himself, and a great 
evil to society. Is he to pay for it out of his slender means? ‘That 
would be a heavy tax. Is he to be dependent on the liberality of 
others? That is a somewhat precarious and a somewhat humiliating 
dependence. I prefer, I own, that system under which there is, in the 
rudest and most secluded district, a house of God, where public worship 
is performed after a fashion acceptable to the great majority of the com- 
munity, and where the poorest may partake of the ordinances of religion, 
not as an alms, but as a right. But does this argument apply to a 
Church like the Church of Ireland? It is not necessary on this occasion 
to decide whether the arguments in favour of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, or the arguments in favour of the voluntary system, be the 
stronger. There are weighty considerations on both sides. Balancing 
them as well as I can, I think that, as respects England, the preponder- 
ance is on the side of the Establishment. But, as respects Ireland, there 
is no balancing. All the weights are in one scale. All the arguments 
which incline us against the Church of England, and all the arguments 
, which incline us in favour of the Church of England, are alike arguments 
against the Church of Ireland ; against the Church of the few ; against 
the Church of the wealthy ; against the Church which, reversing eve 
principle on which a Christian Church should be founded, fills the ric 
With its good things, and sends the hungry empty away. 
One view which has repeatedly, both in this House and out of it, been 
taken.of the Church of Ireland, seems to deserve notice. It is admitted, 
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as indeed it could not well be denied, that this Church does not perform 
the functions which are everywhere else expected from similar institu- 
tions ; that it does not instruct the body of the people; that it does not 
administer religious consolation to the body oe the people. But, it is 
said, we must regard this Church as an aggressive Church, a proselytising 
Church, a Church militant among spiritual enemies. Its office is to 
spread Protestantism over Munster and Connaught. I remember well that, 
eleven years ago, when Lord Grey’s Government proposed to reduce the 
number of Irish bishoprics, this language was held. It was acknowledged 
that there Were more bishops than the number of persons then in com- 
munion with the Established Church required. But that number, we 
were assured, would not be stationary ; and the hierarchy, therefore, 
ought to be constituted with a view to the millions of converts who would 
soon require the care of Protestant pastors. I well remember the strong 
expression which was then used by my honourable friend, the Member for 
the University of Oxford. We must, he said, make allowance for the ex- , 

ansive force of Protestantism. <A few nights ago a noble lord for whom 

, in common with the whole House, feel the greatest respect, the Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire,* spoke of the missionary character of the Church of 
Ireland. Now, Sir, if such language had been held at the Council Board 
of Queen Elizabeth when the constitution of this Church was first debated 
there, there would have been no cause for wonder. Sir William Cecil or 
Sir Nicholas Bacon might very naturally have said, ‘‘ There are few Pro- 
testants now in Ireland, it is true. But when we consider how rapidly 
the Protestant theology has spread, when we remember that it is little 
more than forty years since Martin Luther began to preach against in- 
dulgences, and when we see that one half of Europe is now emancipated 
from the old superstition, we may reasonably expect that the Irish will 
soon follow the example of the other nations which have embraced the 
doctrines of the Reformation.” Cecil, I say, and his colleagues might 
naturally entertain this expectation, and might without absurdity make 
ide orto for an event which they regarded as in the highest degree 
probable. But we, who have seen this system in full operation from the 
year 1560 to the year 1845, ought to have been taught better, unless in- 
deed we are past all teaching. Two hundred and eighty-five years has 
this Church been at work. What could have been done for it in the way 
of authority, privileges, endowments, which has not been done? Did any 
other set of bishops and priests in the world ever receive so much for 
doing so little? Nay, did any other set of bishops and priests in the 
world ever receive half as much for doing twice as much? And what 
have we to show for all this lavish expenditure? What but the most 
zealous Roman Catholic population on the face of the earth? Where 
you were one hundred years ago, where you were two hundred years ago, 
there you are still, not victorious over the domain of the old faith, but 
painfully and with dubious success defending your own frontier, your own 
English pale. Sometimes a deserter leaves you. Sometimes a deserter 
steals over to you. Whether your gains or losses of this sort be the 
greater I do not know ; nor is it worth while to inquire. On the great 
solid mass of the Roman Catholic population you have made no jmpres- 
sion whatever. There they are, as they were ages ago, ten to one against 
the members of your Established Church. Explain thisto me. I speak 
to you, the zealous Protestants on the other side of the House. Explain 
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this t6.me on Protestant principles. If I were a Roman Catholic, I could 
easily account for the phenomena. If I were a Roman Catholic, I should 
content myself with saying that the mighty hand and the outstretched arm 
had been put forth, according to the promise, in defence of the unchange- 
able Church ; that He who in the old time turned into blessings the 
curses of Balaam, and smote the host of Sennacherib, had signally con- 
founded the arts of heretic statesmen. But what is a Protestant to say? 
He holds that, through the whole of this long conflict, during which ten 
nerations of men have been born and have died, reason and Scripture 
ave been on the side of the Established Clergy. Tell us then what we 
are to say of this strange war, in which, reason and Scripture backed by 
wealth, by dignity, by the help of the civil power, have been found no 
match for oppressed and destitute error? The fuller our conviction that 
our doctrines are right, the fuller, if we are rational men, must be our 
conviction that our tactics have been wrong, and that we have been en- 
cumbering the cause which we meant to aid. 

Observe, it is not only the comparative number of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants that may justly furnish us with matter for serious reflection. 
The quality as well as the quantity of Irish Romanism deserves to be 
considered. Is there any other country inhabited by a mixed population 
of Catholics and Protestants, any other country in which Protestant doc- 
trines have long been freely promulgated from the press and from the 

ulpit, where the Roman Catholic spirit is so strong asin Ireland? I 

elieve not. The Belgians are generally considered as very stubborn and 
zealous Roman Catholics, But I do not believe that either in stubborn- 
ness or in zeal they equal the Irish. And this is the fruit of three centu- 
ries of Protestant archbishops, aa archdeacons, deans, and rectors. 
And yet where is the wonder? Is this a miracle that we should stand 
aghast at it? Not at all. Itis a result which human prudence ought to have 
long ago foreseen and long ago averted. It is the natural succession of 
effect to cause. If you do not understand it, it is because you do not un- 
derstand what the nature and operation ofa church is. There are parts of 
the machinery of Government which may be just as efficient when they are 
hated as when they are loved. Anarmy, a navy, a preventive service, a 
police force, may do their work whether the public feeling be with them or 
against them. Whether we dislike the corn laws or not, your custom 
houses and your coast guard keep out foreign corn. The multitude at 
Manchester was not the less effectually dispersed bythe yeomanry, because 
the interference of the yeomanry excited the bitterest indignation. There 
the object was to produce a material effect ; the material means were 
sufficient ; and nothing more was required. But a Church exists for 
moral ends. A Church exists to be loved, to be reverenced, to be 
heard with docility, to reign in the understandings and hearts of men. A 
Church which is abhorred is useless or worse than useless ; and to quarter 
a hostile Church on a conquered people, as you would quarter a soldiery, 
is therefore the most absurd of mistakes. This mistake our ancestors 
committed. They posted a Church in Ireland just as they posted gar- 
risons in Ireland. ‘The garrisons did their work. They were disliked. 
But that mattered not. ‘They had their forts and their arms ; and they 
kept down the aboriginal race. But the Church did not do its work. 
For to that work the love and confidence of the people were essential. 

I may remark in passing that, even under more favourable circum- 
stances a parochial priesthood is not a good engine for the purpose of 
making proselytes. The Church of Rome, whatever we may think of 
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her ends, has shown no want of sagacity in the choice of méans; and 
she knows this well. When she makes a great aggressive movement, 
—and many such movements she has made with signal success,—-she em- 
ploys, not her parochial clergy, but a very different machinery. The 
usiness of her parish priests is to defend and govern what has been won. 
It is by the religious orders, and especially by the Jesuits, that the great 
acquisitions have been made. In Ireland your parochial clergy lay 
under two great disadvantages. They were endowed, and they were 
hated; so richly endowed that few among them cared to turn mis- 
sionaries ; so bitterly hated that those few had but little success. They 
long contented themselves with receiving the emoluments arising from 
their benefices, and neglected those means to which, in other parts of 
Europe, Protestantism had owed its victory. It is well known that of all 
the instruments employed by the Reformers of Germany, of England, and 
of Scotland, for the purpose of moving the public mind, the most power. 
ful was the Bible translated into the vernacular tongues. In Ireland the 
Protestant Church had been established near half a century beforé the 
New Testament was printed in Erse. The whole Bible was not 
printed in Erse till this Church had existed more than one hundred 
and twenty years. Nor did the publication at last take place under the 
petonee of the lazy and wealthy hierarchy. -The expense was defrayed 
y a layman, the illustrious Robert Boyle. So things went on century 
after century. Swift, more than a hundred years ago, described the pre- 
lates of his country as men gorged with wealth and sunk in indolence, 
whose chief business was to bow and job at the Castle. The only spirit- 
ual function, he says, which they performed was ordination ; and, when 
he saw what persons they ordained, he doubted whether it would not be 
better that they should neglect that function as they neglected every other. 
Those, Sir, are now living who can well remember how the revenues of 
the richest see in Ireland were squandered on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean by a bishop, whose epistles, very different compositions from the 
epistles of Saint Peter and Saint John, may be found in the correspond- 
ence of Lady Hamilton. Such abuses as these called forth no complaint, 
no reprimand. And all this time the true pastors of the people, meanly 
fed and meanly clothed, frowned upon by the law, exposed to the insults 
of every petty squire who gloried in the name of Protestant, were to be 
found in miserable cabins, amidst filth, and famine, and contagion, in- 
structing the young, cieegas 3 the miserable, holding up the crucifix 
before the eyes of the dying. Is it strange that, in such circumstanceé, 
the Roman Catholic religion should have been constantly becoming 
dearer and dearer to an ardent and sensitive people, and that your Estab- 
lished Church should have been constantly sinking lower and lower in 
their estimation? I do not of course hold the living clergy of the Irish 
Church answerable for the faults of their predecessors. God forbid! To 
do so would be the most flagitious injustice. I know that a salutary 
change has taken place. I have no reason to doubt that in learning and 
regularity of life the Protestant clergy of Ireland are on a level with the 
clergy of England. But in the way of making proselytes they do as 
little as those who preceded them. An enmity of three hundred years 
Separates the nation from those who should be its teachers. In short, it 
is plain that the mind of Ireland has taken its ply, and is not to be bént in 
a different direction, or, at all events, is not to be so bent by your present 
machinery, 
Well, then, this Church is inefficient as a missionary Church. But 
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there is yet another end which, in the opinion of some eminent men, a 
Church is meant to serve. That end has been often in the minds of 
practical politicians. But the first speculative politician who distinctly 
pointed it out was Mr Hume. Mr Hume, as might have been expected 
from his known opinions, treated the question merely as it related 
to the temporal happiness of mankind; and, perhaps, it may be 
doubted whether he took quite a just view of the manner in which even 
the temporal happiness of mankind is affected by the restraints and con- 
solations of religion. He reasoned thus :—It is dangerous to the peace 
of society that the pitblic mind should be violently excited on religious 
subjects. If you adopt the voluntary system, the public mind will always 
be so excited. For every preacher, knowing that his bread depends on 
his popularity, seasons his doctrine high, and practises every art for the 
purpose of obtaining an ascendency over his hearers. But when the 
Government pays the minister of religion, he has no pressing motive to 
inflame the zeal of his congregation. He will probably go through his 
duties in a somewhat perfunctory manner. His power will not be very 
formidable ; and, such as it is, it will be employed in support of that 
order of things under which he finds himself so comfortable. Now, Sir, 
it is not necessary to inquire whether Mr Hume’s doctrine be sound or 
unsound, For, sound or unsound, it furnishes no ground on which you 
can rest the defence of the institution which we are now considering. It 
is evident that by establishing in Jreland the Church of the minority in 
connection with the State, you have produced, in the very highest degree, 
all those evils which Mr Hume considered as inseparable from the volun- 
tary system. You may go all over the world without finding another 
country where religious differences take a form so dangerous to the peace 
of society ; where the common people are so much under the influence of 
their oo, ; or where the priests who teach the common people are so 
completely estranged from the civil Government. 

And now, Sir, I will sum up what I have said. For what end does 
the Church of Ireland exist? Is that end the instruction and solace of 
the great body of the people? You must admit that the Church of Ire- 
land has not attained that end. Is the end which you have in view the 
conversion of the great body of the people from the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion to a purer form of Christianity? You must admit that the Church 
of Ireland has not attained that end. Or do you propose to yourselves 
the end contemplated by Mr Hume, the peace and security of civil 
society? You must admit that the Church of Ireland has not attained 
that end. In the name of common sense, then, tell us what good end 
this Church has attained; or suffer us to conclude, as I am forced to 
conclude, that it is emphatically a bad institution. 

It does not, I know, necessarily follow that, because an institution is 
bad, it is therefore to be immediately destroyed. Sometimes a bad 
institution takes a strong hold on the hearts of mankind, intertwines its 
roots with the very foundations of society, and is not to be removed with- 
out serious peri] to order, law, and property. For example, I hold poly- 
gamy to be one of the most pernicious practices that exist in the world. 
But if the Legislative Council of India were to pass an Act prohibiting 
polygamy, I should think that they were out of their sensgs. Such a 
measure would bring down the vast fabric of our Indian Empire with 
one crash. But is there any similar reason for dealing tenderly with the 
Established Church of Ireland? That Church, Sir, is not one of those 
bad institutions which ought to be spared because they are popular, and 
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because their fall would injure good institutions. It is, on the contrary, 
so odious, and its vicinage so much endangers valuable parts of our 
polity, that, even if it were in itself a good institution, there would be 
strong reasons for giving it up. 

The honourable gentleman who spoke last told us that we cannot 
touch this Church without endangering the Legislative Union. Sir, I 
have given my best attention to this important point ; and I have arrived 
at a very different conclusion. The question to be determined is this :— 
What is the best way of oe ae union between countries in 
which different religions prevail? With respect to this question we have, 
I think, all the light which history can give us. There is no sort of ex- 
periment described by Lord Bacon which we have not tried. Inductive 
philosophy is of no value if we cannot trust to the lessons derived from 
the experience of more than two hundred years. England has long been 
closely connected with two countries less powerful than herself, and dif. 
fering from herself in religion. The Scottish people are Presbyterians ; the 
Irish people are Roman Catholics. We determined to force the Angli- 
can system on both countries. In both countries great discontent was 
the result. At length Scotland rebelled. Then Ireland rebelled. The 
Scotch and Irish rebellions, taking place at a time when the public mind 
of England was greatly and justly excited, produced the Great Rebellion 
here, and the downfall of the Monarchy, of the Church, and of the Aris- 
tocracy. After the Restoration we again tried the old system. During 
twenty-eight years we persisted in the attempt to force Prelacy on the 
Scotch ; and the consequence was, during those twenty-eight years Scotland 
exhibited a frightful spectacle of misery and depravity. The history of that 
period is made up of oppression and resistance, of insurrections, barbarous 
punishments, and assassinations. One day a crowd of zealous rustics 
stand desperately on their defence, and repel the dragoons. Next day 
the dragoons scatter and hew down the flying peasantry. One day the 
kneebones of a wretched Covenanter are beaten flat in that accursed 
boot. Next day the Lord Primate is dragged out of his carriage by a 
band of raving fanatics, and, while screaming for mercy, is butchered at 
the feet of his own daughter. So things went on, till at last we remem- 
bered that institutions are made for men, and not men for institutions. 
A wise Government desisted from the vain attempt to maintain an Epis- 
copal Establishment ina Presbyterian nation. From that moment the 
connection between England and Scotland became every year closer and 
closer. There were still, it is true, many causes of animosity. There 
was an old antipathy between the nations, the effect of many blows given 
and received on both sides, All the greatest calamities that had befallen 
Scotland had been inflicted by England. The proudest events in Scot- 
tish history were victories obtained over England. Yet all angry feelings 
died rapidly away. ‘The union of the nations became complete. The 
oldest man living does not remember to have heard any demagogue 
breathe a wish for separation. Do you believe that this would have hap- 
Seti if England had, after the Revolution, persisted in attempting to 
orce the surplice and the Prayer Book on the Scotch? I tell you that, 
if you had adhered to the mad scheme of having a religious union with 
Scotland, you never would have had a cordial political union with her. 
At this very day you would have had monster meetings on the north of 
the Tweed, and another Conciliation Hall, and another repeal button, 
“with the motto, ‘‘Nemo me impune lacessit.’” In fact, England never 
would have become the great power that she is. For Scotland would 
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have been, not an addition to the effective strength of the Empire, but a 
deduction from it. As often as there was a war with France or Spain, 
there would have been an insurrection in Scotland. Our country wo 
have sunk into a kingdom of the second class. One such Church as that 
about which we are now debating is a serious encumbrance to the greatest 
empire. Two such Churches no empire could bear. You continued to 
govern Ireland during many generations as you had governed Scotland 
in the days of Lauderdale and Dundee. Andseethe result. Ireland has 
remained, indeed, a part of your Empire. But you know her to bea 
source of weakness rather than of strength. Her misery is a reproach to 
you. Her discontent doubles the dangers of war. Can you, with such 
facts before you, doubt about the course which you ought to take? 
Imagine a physician with two patients, both afflicted with the same dis- 
ease. Heapplies the same sharp remedies to both. Both become worse 
and worse with the same inflammatory symptoms. Then he changes his 
treatment of one case, and gives soothing medicines. The sufferer re- 
vives, grows better day by day, and is at length restored to perfect health. 
The other patient is still subjected to the old treatment, and becomes 
constantly more and more disordered. How would a pace act in 
such acase? And are not the principles of experimental philosophy the 
same in politics as in medicine? 

Therefore, Sir, I am fully prepared to take strong measures with regard 
to the Established Church of Ireland. It is not necessary for me to say 
precisely how far I would go. J am aware that it may be necessary, in 
this as in other cases, to consent toa compromise. But the more com- 
plete the reform which may be proposed, provided always that vested 
rights be, as I am sure they will be, held strictly sacred, the more cor- 
dially shall I support it. 

“That some reform is at hand I cannot doubt. In a very short time we 
shall see the evils which I have described mitigated, if not entirely re- 
moved. A Liberal Administration would make this concession to Ire- 
land from a sense of justice. A Conservative Administration will make 
it from a sense of danger. The right honourable Baronet has given the 
Irish a lesson which will bear fruit. It is a lesson which rulers ought to be 
slow to teach ; for it is one which nations are but too apt to learn. We have 
repeatedly been told by acts—we are now told almost in express words— 
that agitation and intimidation are the means which ought to be employed by 
those who wish for redress of grievances from the party now in power. 
Such indeed has too Jong been the policy of England towards ireland ; 
but it was surely never before avowed with such indiscreet frankness. 
Every epoch which is remembered with pleasure on the other side of St 
George’s Channel coincides with some epoch which we here consider as 
disastrous and perilous. To the American war and the volunteers the 
Irish Parliament owed its independence. To the French revolutionary 
war the Irish Roman Catholics owed the elective franchise. It was in 
vain that all the great orators and statesmen of two generations exerted 
themselves to remove the Romar Catholic disabilities, Burke, Fox, Pitt, 
Windham, Grenville, Grey, Plunkett, Wellesley, Grattan, Canning, 
Wilberforce. Argument and expostulation were fruitless. At length 
pressure of a stronger kind was boldly and skilfully applied ; and soon 
all difficulties gave way. The Catholic Association, the Clare election, 
the dread of civil war, produced the Emancipation Act. Again, the ery 
of No Popery was raised. That cry was successful. A faction which had 
reviled in the bitterest terms the mild administration of Whig Viceroys, 
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and which was pledged to the wholesale disfranchisement of the Roman 
Catholics, rose to power. One leading member of that faction had 
drawn forth loud cheers by declaiming apainst the minions of Popéry. 
Another had designated six millions of Irish Catholics as aliens. A 
third had publicly declared his conviction, that a time was at hand when 
all Protestants of every persuasion would find it necessary to combine 
firmly against the encroachments of Romanism. From such men we ék- 
pected nothing but oppression and intolerance. We are agreeably 
disappointed to find that a series of conciliatory bills is brought before us. 
But, in the midst of our delight, we cannot refrain from asking for some 
explanation of so extraordinary a change. We are told in reply, that the 
monster meetings of 1843 were very formidable, and that our relations 
with America are in a very unsatisfactory state. The public opinion of 
Ireland is to be consulted, the religion of Ireland is to be treated with 
respect, not because equity and humanity plainly enjoin that course ; for 
equity and humanity enjoined that course as plainly when you were 
calumniating Lord Normanby, and hurrying forward your Registration 
Bill ; but because Mr O’Connell and Mr Polk have between them made 
you very uneasy. Sir, it is with shame, with sorrow, and, I will add, 
with dismay, that I listen to such language. I have hitherto disapproved 
of the monster meetings of 1843. I have disapproved of the way in which 
Mr O'Connell and some other Irish representatives have seceded from this 
‘House. I should not have chosen to apply to those gentlemen the precise 
words which were used on a former occasion hy the honourable and 
learned Member for Bath. But I agreed with him in substance. I 
thought it highly to the honour of my right honourable friend the Member 
for Dungarvon, and of my bonourable friends the Members for Kildare, 
for Roscommon, and for the city of Waterford, that they had the moral 
courage to attend the service of this House, and to give us the very 
valuable assistance which they are, in various ways, so well qualified to 
afford. But what am I to say now? How can I any longer deny that 
the place where an Irish gentleman may best serve his country is 
Conciliation Hall? How can Iexpect that any Irish Roman Catholic 
can be very sorry to learn that our foreign relations are in an alarmin 
state, or can rejoice to hear that all danger of war has blown over? 
appeal to the Conservative Members of this House. I ask them whither 
we are hastening? I ask them what is to be the end of a policy of which 
it is the principle to give nothing to justice, and everything to fear? 
We have ee accused of truckling to Irish agitators. But I defy you to 
show us that we ever made or are now making to Ireland a single 
concession which was not in strict conformity with our known principles. 
You may therefore trust us, when we tell you that there is a point 
where we will stop. Our language to the Irish is this :—‘‘ You ask for 
emancipation: it was agreeable to our principles that you should have it; 
and we assisted you to obtain it. You wished for a municipal system, as 
popular as that which exists in England: we thought your wish reason- 
able, and did all in our power to gratify it. This grant to Maynooth is, 
in our opinion, proper; and we will do our best to obtain it for you, 
though it should cost us our popularity and our seats in Parliament. The 
Established Church in your island, as now constituted, is a grievance of 
which you justly complain. We will strive to redress that grievance. 
The Repeal of the Union we regard as fatal to the empire: and we never 
will consent to it; never, though the country should be surrounded by 
dangers as great as those which threatened her when her American 
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colonies, and France, and Spain, and Holland, were leagued against her, 
and when the armed neutrality of the Baltic disputed her maritime rights ; 
never, though another Bonaparte should pitch his camp in sight of Dover 
Castle; never, till all has been staked and lost ; never, till the four quarters 
of the world have been convulsed by the last struggle of the great English 
Poke for-their place among the nations.” This, Sir, is the true policy. 
en you give, give frankly. When you withhold, withhold resolutely. 
Then what you give is received with gratitude ; and, as for what you 
withhold, men, seeing that to wrest it from you is no safe or easy enter- 
prise, cease to hope for it, and, in time, cease to wish for it. But there 
18 a way of so withholding as merely to excite desire, and of so giving 
as merely to excite contempt ; and that way the present ministry has dis- 
covered. Is it possible for me to doubt that in a few months the same 
machinery which sixteen years ago extorted from the men now in power 
the Emancipation Act, and which has now extorted from them the bill 
before us, will again be put in motion? Who shall say what will be the 
next sacrifice? For my own part I firmly believe that, if the present 
Ministers remain in power five years longer, and if we should have,— 
which God avert !—a war with France or America, the Established Church 
of Ireland will be given up. The right honourable Baronet will come down 
to make a proposition conceived in the very spirit of the Motions which 
have repeatedly been made by my honourable friend the Member for Shef- 
field. He will again be deserted by his followers ; he will again be dragged 
through his difficulties by his opponents. Some honest Lord of the Trea: 
sury may determine tod hte his office rather than belie all the professions 
of a life. But there will be little difficulty in finding a successor ready 
to change all his opinions at twelve hours’ notice. I may perhaps, while 
cordially supporting the bill, again venture to say something about con 
sistency, and about the importance of maintaining a high standard of 
agen moralty. The right honourable Baronet will again tell me, that 
he is anxious only for the success of his measure, and that he does not 
choose to reply to taunts. And the right honourable gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will produce Hansard, will read to the 
House my speech of this night, and will most logically argue that I 
ought not to reproach the Ministers with their inconsistency, seeing that I 
had, from my knowledge of their temper and principles, predicted toa 
tittle the nature and extent of that inconsistency. 

Sir, I have thought it my duty to brand with strong terms of reprehen- 
sion the practice of conceding, in time of public danger, what is obsti- 
nately withheld in time of public tranquillity. I am prepared, and have 
long been prepared, to grant much, very much, to Ireland. But if the 
Repeal Association were to dissolve itself to-morrow, and if the next 
steamer were to bring news that all our differences with the United States 
were adjusted in the most honourable and friendly manner, I would 
grant to [reland neither more nor less than I would grant if we were on 
the eve of a rebellion like that of 1798; if war were raging all along the 
Canadian frontier ; and if thirty French sail of the line were confrontin 
our fleet in St George’s Channel. I give my vote from my heart ana 
soul for the amendment of my honourable friend. He calls on us to 
make to Ireland a concession, which ought in justice to have been made 
long ago, and which may be made with grace and dignity even now. I 
well know that you will refuse to make it now. I know as well that 

ou will make it hereafter. You will make it as every concession to 
reland has been made, You will make it when its effect will be, not to 
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appease, but to stimulate agitation. You will make it when it will be 
r ed, not as a great act of national justice, but as a confession of 
national weakness, You will make it in such a way, and at such a 
time, that there will be but too much reason to doubt whether more mis- 
chief has been done by your long refusal, or by your tardy and enforced 
compliance. 


A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE 
QTH OF JULY 1845. 


On the first of May, 1845, Mr Rutherfurd, Member for Leith, obtained leave to bring 
in a bill to regulate admission to the Secular Chairs in the Universities of Scot- 
land. Onthe morning of the sixth of May the bill was read a first time, and 
remained two months on the table of the House. At length the second reading 
was fixed for the ninth of July. Mr Rutherfurd was unable to attend on that 
day: and it was necessary that one of his friends should supply his place. Ac- 
cording )y as soon as the Order of the Day had been read, the following Speech 
was made 

On a division the bill was rejected by 116 votesto 108. But, in the state in which 
parties then were, this defeat was generally considered as a victory. 


MR SPEAKER,—I have been requested by my honourable and learned 
friend, the Member for Leith, to act as his substitute on this occasion. 
I am truly sorry that any substitute should be necessary. I am truly 
sorry that he is not among us to take charge of the bill which he not 
long ago introduced with one of the most forcible and luminous speeches 
that I ever had the pleasure of hearing. His audience was small; but 
the few who formed that audience cannot have forgotten the effect which 
his arguments and his eloquence produced. The Ministers had come 
down to resist his motion: but their courage failed them: they hesitated : 
they conferred together: at last they consented that he should have leave 
to bring in his bill. Such, indeed, was the language which they held on 
that and on a subsequent occasion, that both my honourable and learned 
friend and myself gave them more credit than they deserved. We really 
believed that they had resolved to offer no opposition to a law which it 
was quite evident that they perceived to be just and beneficial. But we 
have been disappointed. It has been notified to us that the whole influ- 
ence of the Government is to be exerted against our bill. In such dis- 
couraging circumstances it is that I rise to move the second reading, 

' Yet, Sir, I do not altogether despair of success. When I consider what 
strong, what irresistible reasons we have to urge, I can hardly think it 
possible that the mandate of the most powerful administration can pre- 
vail against them. Nay, I should consider victory, not merely as pro- 
bable, but as certain, if I did not know how imperfect is the information 
which English gentlemen generally possess concerning Scotch questions. 
It is because 1 know this that t think it my duty to depart from the 
ordinary practice, and, instead of simply moving the second reading, to 
explain at some length the principles on which this bill has been framed. 
I earnestly entreat those English Members who were not so fortunate as 
to hear the speech of my honourable and learned friend, the Member for 
Leith to favour me with their attention. They will, I think, odmit, that 
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I have a right to be heard with indulgence. I have been sent to this 
houst by a great city which was once a capital, the abode of a Sovere 

the place where the Estates of a realm held their sittings. For the 
general good of the empire, Edinburgh descended from that high 
eminence. But, ceasing to he a political metropolis, she became an 
intellectual metropolis. For the loss of a Court, of a Privy Couneil, 
of a Parliament, she found compensation in the prosperity and aia 
dour of an University renowned to the farthest ends of the earth as 
a school of physical and moral science. This noble and beneficent in. 
stitution is now threatened with ruin by the folly of the Government, 
and by the violence of an ecclesiastical faction which is bent on per: 
secution without having the miserable excuse of fanaticism, Nor is it 
only the University of Edinburgh that is in danger. In pleading for 
that University, I plead for all the great academical institutions of Scot. 
land. ‘The fate of all depends on the event of this debate; and, in the 
name of all, I demand the attention of every tian who loves either learn: 


ap religious liberty. aed 
e first question which we have to consider is, whether the principles of 


the bill besound. I believe that they are sound ; and I am quite confident 
that nobody who sits on the Treasury Bench will venture to pronounce them 
unsound. It does not lie in the mouths of the Ministers to say that literary 
instruction and scientific instruction are inseparably connected with religious 
instruction. It is not for them to rail against Godless Colleges. It is not for 
them to talk with horror of the danger of suffering young men to listen 
to the lectures of an Arian professor of Botany or of a Popish professor 
of Chemistry. They are themselves at this moment setting up in Ireland 
@ system exactly resembling the system which we wish to set up in Scot- 
land. Only a few hours have elapsed since they were themselves labour- 
ing to prove that, mm a country m which a large proportion of those whe 
require a liberal education are dissenters from the Established Church, it 
is desirable that there should be schools without theological tests. The 
right honourable Baronet at the head of the Government proposes that in 
the new colleges which he is establishing at Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and 
Galway, tle professorships shall be open to men of every creed : and he 
has strenuously defended that part of his plan against attacks from oppo- 
site quarters, against the attacks of zealous members of the Church of 
England, and of zealous members of the Church of Rome. Only the 
day before yesterday the honourable Baronet the Member for North 
Devon” ventured to suggest a test as unobjectionable as a test could well 
be. He would merely have required the professors to declare their gene- 
ral belief in the divine authority of the Old and New Testaments. But 
even this amendment the First Lord of the Treasury resisted, and I think 
quite rightly. He told us that it was quite unnecessary to institute an’ 
inquisition into the religious opmions of people whose business was 
merely to teach secular knowledge, and that it was absurd to imagine 
that any man of Jearning would disgrace and ruin himself by preaching 
infidelity from the Greek chair or the Mathematical chair. 

Some members of this House certainly held very different language : 
bat their arguments made as little impression on Her Majesty’s Ministers 
as on me, We were told with the utmost earnestness that secular know- 
ledge, urfaecompanied by a sound religious faith, and unsanctified by res 
ligious feeling, was not only useless, but positively noxious, a curse to the 
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possessor, a curse to society... I feel the test personal kindness and 
regpect for some gente who hold this oe e, But they must par- 
don me if Is t the propesition which they have so confdently Said 
dawn, howevey well it may sound in pious ears while it is expressed in 

eneral terms, will appear, as soon as it is applied to the real concerns of 
life, to be too monstrous, too ludicrous, for grave refutation. Is it seri- 
ously meant that, if the Captain of an Indiaman is.a Socinian, it would 
be better for himself, his crew, and his passengers, that he should not 
know how to use his quadrant and his chronometers? Is it serious 
meant that, if a druggist is a Swedenborgian, it would be better for himse 
and his customers that he should not know the difference between Epsom 
salts and oxalic acid? A hundred millions of the Queen’s Asiatic sub- 
jects are Mahometans and Pagans. _Is it seriously meant that it is desirable 
that they should be as ignorantas the aboriginal inhabitants of New South 
Wales, that they should have no alphabet, that they should have no 
arithmetic, that they should not know how to build a bridge, how to sink 
a well, how to irrigate a field? If it be true that secular knowledge, un- 
sanctified by true religion, is @ positive evil, all these consequences follow. 
Yet surely they are consequences from which every sane mind must recoil. 
It is a great evil, no doubt, that a man should be a heretic or an atheist. 
But I am quite at a loss to understand how this evil is mitigated by his 
not knowing that the earth moves round the sun, that by the help of a 
lever, a small power will lift a great weight, that Virginia is a republic, or 
that Paris is the capital of France. 

On these grounds, Sir, I have cordially supported the Irish Colleges 
Bill. But the principle of the Irish Colleges and the principle of the bill 
which I hold in my hand are exactly the same: and the House and the 
country have a right to know why the authors of the former bill are the 
opponents of the latter bill, One distinction there is, I admit, between 
Ireland and Scotland. It is true that m Scotland there is no clamour 
against the Union with England. It is true that in Scotland no dema- 
gogue can obtain applause and riches by slandering and reviling the Eng- 
lish people. It is true that in Scotland there is no traitor who would dare 
‘to-say that he regards the enemies of the state as his allies. In every ex- 

‘tremity the Scottish nation will be found faithful to the common cause of 
the empire. But Her Majesty's Ministers will hardly, I think, venture to 
say that this is their reason for refusing to Scotland the boon which they 
propose to confer on Ireland. And yet, if this be not their reason, what 
reason can we find? Observe how strictly analogous the cases are. You 

ive it as a reason for establishing in Ireland colleges without tests that 
the Established Church of Ireland is the Church of the minority. Un- 
happily it may well be deubted whether the Established Church of Scot- 
land, too, be not now, thanks to your policy, the Church of the minorlty. 
It is true that the members of the Established Church of Scotland are 
about a half of the whole population of Scotland ; and that the members 
of the Established Church of Ireland are not much more than a tenth of 
the whole population of Ireland. But the question now before us does 
not concern the whole population. It concerns only the class which re- 
quires academical education : and I do not hesitate to say that, in the class 
which requires academical education, in the class for the sake of which 
universities exist, the proportion of persons who-do not belong to the 
Established Church is as great in Scotland as in Ireland. You tell us 
that sectarian education in Ireland is an eyil. Is it less an evil in Scot- 
land? You tell us that it is desirable that the Protestant and the Romgn 
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Catholie should study together at Cork. Is it less desirdble ‘that the son 
of an elder of the Established Church and the son of an elder of the Free 
Church should study together at Edinburgh? You tell ys that it is not 
nable to require from a Professor of Astrondmy or Surgery in Con- 
naught a declaration that he believes in the Gospels. On what ground, 
then, can you think it reasonable to require from every Professor in Scot- 
‘land ‘@ declaration that he approves of the Presbyterian form of church 
government? I defy you, with all your ingenuity, to find oné argument, 
one rhetorical topic,-against our bill which may not be used with equal 
effect against your-own Irish Collegeg Bill. ; é 
Is there any peculiarity in the academical system of Scotland which 
makes these tests necessary? Certainly not. The academical system of 
Scotland has its peculiarities ; but they are peculiarities which are not in ° 
harmony with these tests, peculiarities which jar with these tests. It is 
an error to imagine that, by passing this bill, we shall establish a pre- 
eedent which will lead to a change in the constitution of the Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford.. Whether such a change be or be not desirable 
is a question whicly must be decided on grounds quite distinct from those 
on which we rest pur case. I entreat English gentlemen not to be mis- 
led by the word University. That word means two different things on 
the two different sides of the Tweed. The academical authorities at 
Cambridge and Oxford stand in a parental relation to the student. They 
undertake, not rca to instruct him in philology, geometry, natural phil- 
asophy, but to form his religious opinions, and to watch over his morals. 
He is to be bred a Churchman. At Cambridge, he cannot graduate, at 
Oxford, I believe, he cannot matriculate, without declaring himself a 
Churchman. The College is a large family. Anundergraduate is lodged 
either within the gates, or in some private house licensed and regulated 
by the academical authorities. He is required to attend public worship 
according to the forms of the Church of England several times every 
week. It is the duty of one officer to note the absence of young men 
from divine service, of another to note their absence from the public table, 
of another to report those who return home at unseasonably late hours. 
An academical police parade the streets at night to seize upon any unlucky 
reveller who may be found drunk or in bad company. There are punish- 
ments of various degrees for irregularities of conduct. Sometimes the 
offender has to learn a chapter of the Greek Testament ; sometimes he is 
confined to his college ; sometimes he is publicly reprimanded : for grave 
offences he is rusticated or expelled. Now, Sir, whether this system be 
good or bad, efficient or inefficient, I will not now inquire. This is evi- 
dent ; that xeligious tests are perfectly in harmony with such a system. 
Christ Church and King’s College undertake to instruct every young man 
who goes to them in the doctrines of the Church of England, and to see 
that he regularly attends the worship of the Church of England. Whether 
this ought to be so, I repeat, I will not now inquire: but, while it is so, 
nothing can be more reasonable than to require from the rulers of Christ 
Church and King’s College some declaration that they are themselves 
members of the Church of England. 
« The character of the Scotch universities is altogether different. There 
you have no functionaries resembling the Vice-Chancellors and Proctors, 
the Heads of Houses, Tutors and Deans, whom I used to cap at Cam- 
brid = There is no chapel ; there is no academical authority entitled to 
asK a youmg man whether he goes to the parish church or the Quaker 
‘meeting, to synagogue or to mass, With his moral conduct the university 
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has nothing t6 do. The Principal and the whole Academici! Senate 
cannot put any restraint, or inflict any punishment, on a led whom they 
may see lying dead drunk in the High Street of Edinburgh. In truthy a 
student at a Scotch uniyersity is in a situation closely resembling that of 
a medical student in London. There are great numbers of youths in 
London wha attend St George's Hospital, or St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
One of these youths may alsogo to Albemarle Street to hear Mr Faraday lee- 
tureon chemistyy, or to Willis’s rooms to hear Mr Carlyle lecture on Ger 
man literature. On the Sunday he goes perhaps to church, perhaps to the 
Roman Catholic chapel, perhaps ta the Tabernacle, perhaps nowhere. 
None of the gentlemen whose lectures he has aeended during the week 
has the smallest right to tell him where, he shall worship, or to punish him 
for gambling in hells, or Epping in cider cellars. Surely we must all feel - 
that it would be the height of absurdity to require Mr Faraday and Mr 
Carlyle to subscribe a confession of faith before they lecture ; and in what 
does their situation differ from the situation of the Sactch professor. 

In the peculiar chatacter of the Scotch universities, therefore, I find a 
strong reason for the passing of this bill. I find a reason stronger still 
when I look at the terms of the engagements which exist between the 
English and Scotch nations. . 

Some gentlemen, I see, think that I am venturing on dangerous . 
We have been told, in confident tones, that, if we pass this bill, we shall 
commit a gross breach of public faith, we shall violate the Treaty of 
Union, and the Act of Security. With equal confidence, and with con- 
fidence much better grounded, I affirm that the Treaty of Union and the 
Act of Security not only do not oe us to reject this bill, but do oblige 
us to pass this bill, or some bill nearly resembling this. 

This proposition seems to be regarded by the Ministers as paradoxical : 
but I undertake to prove it by the plaimest and fairestargument. I shall 
resort to no chicanery. If I did think that the safety of the common- 
wealth required that we should violate the Treaty of Umon, I would 
violate it openly, and defend my conduct on the ground of necessity. It 
may, in an extreme case, be our duty to break our compacts. It never 
can be our duty to quibble them away. WhatI say is that the Treaty of 
Union, construed, not with the subtlety of a pettifogger, but according to 
the spirit, binds us to pass this bill or some similar bill. 

By the Treaty of Umon it was covenanted that no person should be a 
teacher or office-bearer in the Scotch Universities who should not declare 
that he conformed to the worship and polity of the Established Church of 
Scotland. What Church was meant by the two contracting parties ? 
What Church was meant, more especially, by the party to the side of 
which we ought always to lean, I mean the weaker party? Surely the 
Church established in 1707, when the Union took place. Is then, the 
Church of Scotland at the present moment constituted, on all points which 
the members of that Church think essential, exactly as it was constituted 
in 17072 Most assuredly not. : 

Every person who knows anything of the ecclesiastical history of Scot- 
land knows that, ever since the Reformation, the great body of the Pres- 
byterians of that country have held that ger, iene ought to have g 
share in the appointment of their ministers. This principle is laid down 
most distinctly in the Fi:st Book of Discipline, drawn up by John,Knox. 
It is laid down, though not quite so strongly, in the Second Book of Dis- 
cipline, drawn up by Andrew Melville. And I beg gentlemen, English 
gentlemen, to observe that in Scotland this is not regarded asa matter of 
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mere All staufich, Presbyterians think that the flock is 
entitled, sere , toa voice in the appointment of the pastor, and that 
to force a on. a parish to which he is unacceptable is a sin as much 
forbidden by the Word of God as idolatry or perjury. Iam quite sure 
that I dq.not exaggerate when I say that the highest of our high church. 
men at Oxford cannot attach more importance to episcopal ‘government 
ahd episcopal ordination than many thousands of Scotchmen, shrewd 
men, respectable men, men who fear God and honour the Queen, attach 
to this xight of the people. 

‘When, at the time of the Revolution, the Presbyterian worship and 
discipline were éstablished in Scotland, Se prea of patronage was 
gettled by a compromise, which was far indeed from satisfying men of 
extreme opinions, but which was generaly oo An Act, passed at 
‘Edinburgh, in 1690. transferred what we should call in England the ad- 
vowsons from the old patrons to parochial councils, composed of the elders 
and the Protestant landowners. This system, however sig ee it might 
appear to such rigid Covenanters as Davie Deans and Gifted Gilfillan 
worked satisfactorily ; and the Scotch nation seems to have been content 
with its ecclesiastical polity when the Treaty of Union was concluded. 
By that treaty the ecclesiastical polity of Scotland was declared to be un- 
alterable. sNothing, therefore, can be more clear than that the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain was bound by the most sacred obligations not to 
revive those rights of patronage which the Parlhament of Scotland had 
abolished, 

But, Sir, the Union had not lasted five years when our ancestors were 
guilty of a great violation of public faith. The history of that great fault 
and of its consequences is full of interest and instruction. The wrong 
was committed hastily, and with contumelious levity. The offenders were 
doubtless far from foreseeing that their offence would be visited on the 
third and fourth generation ; that we should be paying in 1845 the 
penalty of what they did in 1712. 

In 1712, Sir, the Whigs, who were the chief authors of the Union, had 
been driven from power. The prosecution of Sacheverell had made 
them odious to the nation. The general election of 1710 had gone 
against them. Tory statesmen were in offite. Tory squires formed more 
than five-sixths of this House. The party which was uppermost thought 
that England had, in 1707, made a bad bargain, a bargain so bad that it 
could hardly be considered as binding The guarantee so solemnly given 
to the Church of Scotland was a subject of loud and bitter complaint. 
The Ministers hated Church much ; and their chief supporters, the 
country gentlemen and country, clergymen of England, hated it still more. 
Numerous petty insults‘ were offered to the opinions, or, if you please 

the prejudices of the Pres ane, At length it was determined to go 
further, and to restore to the o. ons those tights which had been taken 
away in 1690. Abill was brought into this House, the history of which 
7 may trap¢in our Journals. Some of the entries are very significant. 
n spite of all remonstrances the Tory majority would not hear of delay. 
The Whig minority struggled hard, appealed to the Act of Union and 
the, Act of Security, and insisted on having both those Acts read at the 
table. The bill passed this House, however, before the people of Scot- 
Jand knew that it had been brought in. For there were neither 
reporters nor railroads ; and intelligence from Westminster was longer in 
travelling to Cambridge than it now is in travelling to Aberdeen. The 
hill was im the House of Lords before the Church of Scotland could 
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make her voite heard. Then came apetitio from S amet tbe 
pointed by the General Assembly to wat ten the tafereata of ion 
while the General Assembly itself was not sitting,” The first name 
attached to that petition is name of Principal Carstairs, a man who 
had stood high in the esteem and favour of William the Third, and whb 
had borne a chief part in establishing the Presbyterian Church in Svot- 
land. Carstairs and his colleagues appealed to the Act of Union, and 
sy SY the peers not to violate that Act. But party spirit ran high ; 
public faith was disregarded : patronage was restored. To that breach 
of the Treaty of Union are to be directly ascribed all the schisms ¢kat 
have since rent the Church of Scotland. , 
I will not detain the House by giving a minute account of tho 
schisms. It is enough to say that the law of patronage produced, first’ 
the secession of 1733 and the establishment of the Associate Synod, then: 
the secession of 1752 and the establishment of the Relief Synod, and 
finally the great secession of 1843 and the establishment of the Free 
Church. Only two years have elapsed since we saw, with niingled ad- 
miration and pity, a spectacle worthy of the best ages of the Church. 
Four hundred and seventy ministers resigned their stipends, quitted their 
manses, and went forth committing themselves, their wives, their children, 
to the care of Providence. Their congregations followed them by 
thousands, and listened eagerly to the Word of Life in tents, in barns, or 
on those hills and moors where the stubborn Presbyterians of a former 
neration had prayed and sung their psalms in defiance of the boot of 
auderdale and of the sword of Dundee. The rich gave largely of their 
riches. The poor contributed with the spint of her who put her two 
mites into the treasury of Jerusalem. Meanwhile, in all the churches of 
large towns, of whole counties, the established clergy were preaching to 
empty benches. And of these secessions every one may Fe distinctly 
traced to that violation of the Treaty of Union which was committed in 
1712. 
This, Sir, is the true history of dissent in Scotland: and, this bein 
so, how can any man have the front to invoke the Tieaty of Union 
the Act of Security against those who are devotedly attached to that 
system which the Treaty of Union and the Act of Security were designed 
to protect, and who are seceders only because the Treaty of Union and 
the Act of Security have been infringed ? I implore gentlemen to reflect 
on the manner in which they and their fathers have acted towards the 
Scotch Presbyterians, First you bind yourselves by the most solemn 
obligations to maintain unaltered their Church as it was constituted in 
1707. Five years later you alter the congtitugion of their Church in a 
oint regarded by them as essential. In consequence of your breach of 
aith secession after secession takes , till at length the Church of 
the State ceases to be the Church of the People. Then you begin to be 
squeamish. Then those articles of the Treaty of Unie ich, when 
they really were obligatory, you outrageously vielated, when they 
are no longer obligatory, now when it is no longer in your power to 
observe them according to the spirit, are represented as inviolable. You 
first, by breaking your word, turn hundreds of thousands of Churchmen 
into Dissenters ; and then you punish them for being Dissenters, because, 
forsooth, you never break your word. If your consciences really are so. 
tender, why do you not repeal the Act of 1712? Why do you net pat 
the Church of Scotland back into the same situation in which she was in 
1707, We have had occasion more than once in the course of this 
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session to admire the casuisticabskill of Her Majesty's Ministers, But I 
must say that even their scruple about slave-grown , though that 
scruple is the laughing-stock of all Europe and all America, is respectable 
when compared with their scruple about the Treaty of Union. Is 
there the slightest doubt that every compact ought to be construed ac- 
cording to the sense in which it was understood by those who made it? 
And is there the slightest doubt as to the sense in which the compact 
between England and Scotland was understood by those who made it ? 
Suppose that we could call up from their graves the Presbyterian divines 
who then sate in the General Assembly. Suppose that we could call up 
Carstairs ; that we could call up Boston, the author of the Fourfold State ; 
that we could relate to them the history of the ecclesiastical revolutions 
which have, since their time, taken place n Scotland ; and that we could 
then ask them, ‘‘Is the Established Church, or is the Free Church, 
identical with the Church which existed at the time of the Union?” Is 
it not quite certain what their answer would be? They would say, 
**Our Chiirch, the Church which you promised to maintain unalterable, 
was not the Church which you protect, but the Church which you 
oppress. Our Church was the Church of Chalmers and Brewster, not 
the Church of Bryce and Murr.” 

It is true, Sir, that the Presbyterian dissenters are not the only dissen- 
ters whom this bill will relieve. By the law, as it now stands, all per- 
sons who refuse to declare their approbation of the synodical polity, that 
is to say, all persons who refuse to declare that they consider episcopal 
government and episcopal ordination as, at least, matters altogether 
indifferent, are incapable of holding academical office in Scotland. Now, 
Sir, will any gentleman who loves the Church of England vote for main- 
taining this law? If, deed, he were bound by public faith to maintain 
this law, I admit that he would have no choice. But I have proved, 
unless I greatly deceive myself, that he 1s not bound by public faith to 
maintain this law? Can he then conscientiously support the Ministers 
to-night? If he votes with them, he votes for persecuting what he him- 
self believes to be the truth. He holds out to the members of his own 
Church lures to tempt them to renounce that Church, and to join them- 
selves to a Church which he considers as less pure. We may differ as to 
the propriety of imposing penalties and disabilities on heretics. But 
surely we shall agree in thinking that we ought not to punish men for 
orthodoxy. 

I know, Sir, that there are many gentlemen who dislike innovation 
merely as innovation, and would be glad always to keep things as they 
are now. Even to this class of persons I will venture to appeal. I 
assure them that we are not the inhovators. I assure them that our object 
is to keep things as they are and as they have long been. In form, I own, 
we are proposing a change ; but in truth we are resisting a change. The 

uestion realty is, not whether we shall remove old tests, but whether we 
shall impose frew ones. The law which we seek to repeal has long been 
obsolete. So completely have the tests been disused that, only the other 
day, the right honourable Baronet, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, when speaking in favour of the Insh Colleges Bull, told us that the 
Government was not making a rash experiment. ‘‘ Our plan,” he said, 
**has already been tried at Edinburgh and hassucceeded. At Edinburgh 
the tests have been disused near a hundred years.” As to Glasgow the 
occ opposite can give us full information from their own experience. 

‘or there are at least three members of the Cabinet who have been Lords 
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Rectors ; the First Lord of the Treasury, and the Secretaries for the Home 
Department and the Colonial Department. They never took the test. 
They probably would not have taken it; for they are all Episcopaliazts. 
In fact, they belong to the very class which the test was especially meant 
to exclude. The test was not meant to exclude Presbyterian dissenters ; 
for the Presbyterian Church was not yet rent by any serious schism. Nor 
was the test meant to exclude the Roman Catholics; for against the 
Roman Catholics there was already abundant security. The Protestant 
Episcopalian was the enemy against whom it was, m 1707, thought 

eculiarly necessary to take precautions. That those precautions hav 
ong aan disused the three members of the Cabinet whom I mentione 
can certify. 

On a sudden the law, which had long slept a deep sleep, has been 
awakened, stirred up, and put into vigorous action. These obsolete tests 
are now, it seems, to be exacted with severity. And why? Simply 
because an event has taken place which makes them ten times as unjust 
and oppressive as they would have been formerly. They were not 
required while the Established Church was the Church of the majority. 
They are to be required solely because a secession has taken place which 
has made the Established Church the Church of the minority. While 
they could have done little mischief they were suffered to lie neglected. 
They are now to be used, because a time has come at which they cannot 
be used without fatal consequences. 

It is impossible for me to speak without indignation of those who have 
taken the lead in the work of persecution. Yet I must give them credit 
for courage. They have selected as their object of attack no less a man 
than Sir David Brewster, Principal of the University of Saint Andrews. 
I hold in my hand the libel, as it is technically called, in which a Pres- 
bytery of the Established Church demands that Sir David, for the crime 
of adhering to that ecclesiastical polity which was guaranteed to his 
country by the Act of Union, shall be ‘* removed from his office, and 
visited with such other censure or punishment as the laws of the Church 
enjoin, for the glory of God, the safety of the Church, and the prosperity 
of the University, and to deter others holding the same important office 
from committing the like offence in all time coming, but that others ma 
hear and fear the danger and detriment of following divisive courses.” 
Yes ; for the glory of God, the safety of the Church, and the prosperity 
of the University. What right, Sir, have the authors of such an instru- 
ment as this to raise their voices against the insolence and intolerance of 
the Vatican? The glory of God! As to that, I will only say that this 
is not the first occasion on which the glory of God has been made a pre- 
text for the injustice of man. The safety of the Church! Sir, if, which God 
forbid, that Church is really possessed by the evil spirit which actuates 
this Presbytery ; if that Church, having recently lost hundreds of able 
manisters and hundreds of thousands of devout hearers, ‘sh@#l, instead of 
endeavouring, by meekness, and by redoubled diligence, to regain those 
whom she has estranged, give them new provocation ; if she shall sharpen 

inst them an old law the edge of which has long rusted off, and which, 
when it was first made, was made not for her defence, but for theirs ; then 
I pronounce the days of that Church numbered. As to the prosperity of 
the University, is there a corner of Europe where men of science will 
not laugh when they hear that the prosperity of the University of Saint 
Andrews is to be promoted by expelling Sir David Brewster on account 
of a theological squabble? The professors of Edinburgh know better 
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then thia Presbytery how the prosperity of s seat of Janraing ia ta-be pr 
moted. There the Academic is almost in favour ef the 
bill. Amd indeed it is quite certgin that, unless this bill, or some similar 
bill, be passed, a new co soon be' founded and endowed with 
that munificence pf which the history of the Free Church furnishes so 
many examples, “ From the day on which such an university arises, the 
old universities mitst decline. Now, they are practically national, and 
not sectarian, institutions. And yet, even now, the emoluments of a 
professorship are so much smaller than those which ability and industry 
can obtain in other ways, that it is difficult to find eminent men to fill the 
chairs. And if there be this difficulty now, when students of all religious 
persuasions attend the lectures, what is likely to happen when the 
members of the Free Church go elsewhere for mstruction? If there be 
this difficulty when you have all the world to choose professors from, 
what 1s likely to happen when your choice is narrowed to less than onee 
half of Scotland? As the professorships become poorer, the professors 
will become less competent. As the professois become less competent, 
the classes will become thinner. As the classes become thinner, the pro- 
fessorships will again become poorer. The decline will become rapid and 
headlong. Ina short time, the lectures will be delivered to empty rooms : 
the grass will grow in the courts : and men not fit to be village dominies 
will occupy the chairs of Adam Smith and Dugald Stewart, of Reid and 
Black, of Playfair and Jamieson. 

How do Her Majesty’s Ministers like such a prospect as this! Already 
they have, whether by their fault or their misfortune I will not now 
inqune, secured for themselves an unenviable place in the history of 
Scotland. Their names are already inseparably associated with the dis- 
ruption of her Church. Are those names to be as inseparably associated 
with the ruin of her Universities ? 

If the Government were consistent in error, some respect might be 
mingled with our disapprobation. But a Government which is guided by 
no principle ; a Government which, on the gravest questions, does not 
know its own mind twenty-four hours together ; a Govetnment which is 
against tests at Cork, and for tests at Glasgow, against tests at Belfast, 
and for tests at Edinburgh, against tests on the Monday, for them on the 
Wednesday, against them again on the Thursday—how can such a Govern- 
ment command esteem or confidence ? How can the Ministers wonder that 
their uncertain and capricious liberality fails to obtain the applause of the 
liberal party? What right have they to complain if they lose the confi- 
dence of half the nation without gaining the confidence of the other half? 

But Ido not speak to the Government. I speak to the House. I 
appeal to those who, on Monday last, voted with the Ministers against 
the test proposed by the honourable Baronet the Member for North 
Devon. { know what is due to party ties. But there is a mire so black 
and so deep that no leader has a right to drag his followers through 
it. It is only forty-eight hours since honourable gentlemen were 
brought down to the House to vote against ee the professors 
in the Irish Colleges to make a declaration of belief in the Gospel : 
and now the same gentlemen are expected to come down and to 
vote that no man shall be a professor in a Scottish college who does 
not declare himself a Calvinist and a Presbyterian. Flagrant as is 
the injustice with which the ministers have on this occasion treated Scot- 
Jand, the injustice with which they have treated their own supporters is 
more flagrant stall. I call on all who voted with the Government on 
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Moadagito consider’ whether ean «onsistently and honourably vote 
with the Govermtaaifi tosh} call on all members of the Church of 
England to well befor ef e it penal to be a member of the 
Church of land ; and, lastly, I call‘én every man of every sect and 
party who loves science and letters, who is solicitous fer the public tran- 
quillity, who respects the eacipe faith, to stand by us in this our hard 
struggle to avert the ruin which threatens the Universities of Scotland. I 
move that this bill be now read a second time. 


A SPEECH 


DELIVERED AT EDINBURGH ON THE 2D OF DECEMBER 1845. 


The sawing Speech was delivered at a public meeting held at Edinburgh on the 
second of December, 1845, for the se of petitioning Her Majesty to open the 
ports of the United Kingdom for the admission of corn and other food. 


My Lorp Provost aND GENTLEMEN,—You will, I hope, believe that 
I am deeply sensible of the kindness with which you have received me. 
I only beg that you will continue to extend your indulgence to me, if it 
should happen that my voice should fail me in the attempt to address 
you. I have thought it my duty to obey your summons, though I am 
hardly equal to the exertion of public speaking, and though I am so 
situated that I can pass only a few hours among you. But it seemed to 
me that this was not an ordinary meeting or an ordinary crisis. It seemed 
to me that a great era had arrived, and that, at such a conjuncture, you 
were entitled to know the opinions and intentions of one who has the 
honour of being your representative. 

With ct ph to the past, gentlemen, I have perhaps a little to explain, 
but certainly nothing to repent or to retract. My opinions, from the 
day on which I entered public life, have never varied. I have always 
considered the principle of protection of agriculture as a vicious principle. 
I have always thought that this vicious principle took, in the Act of 
1815, in the Act of 1828, and in the Act of 1842, a singularly vicious 
form. This I declared twelve years ago, when I stood for Leeds: this I 
declared in May 1839, when I first presented myself before you; and 
when, a few months later, Lord Melbourme invited me to become a 
member of his Government, I distinctly told him that, in office or out of 
office, I must vote for the total repeal of the corn laws. 

But in the year 1841 a very peculiar crisis arrived. There was reason to 
al that it might be possible to effect » compromise, which would not 
indeed wholly remove the evils inseparable from a system of protection, 
but which would greatly mitigate them. There were some circumstances 
in the financial situation of the country which led those who were then 
the advisers of the Crown to hope that they might be able to get rid of 
the sliding scale, and to substitute for it a moderate fixed duty. We pro- 
posed a duty of eight shillings a jake on wheat. The Parliament 
refused even to consider our plan. : Her Majesty appealed to the people. 
I presented myself before you; and you will bear me witness that I dis- 
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uised nothing, I said, ‘I am for a perfectly free trade in corn: but % 
fhink that, situated as we are, we should do well to consent to a compro- 
mise. If you return me to Parliament, I shall vote for the eight shi ing 
duty. It is for you to determine whether, on those terms, you will 
return me or not.” You with me. You sent me back to the 
House of Commons on the distinct understanding that I was to vote for 
the plan proposed by the Government of which I was a member. A3 
soon as the new Parliament met, a change of administration took place. 
But it seemed to me that it was my duty to support, when out of place, 
that pope to which I had been a party when I was in place. I 
therefore did not think myself justified in voting for a perfectly free trade, 
till Parliament had decided against our fixed duty, and in favour of Sir 
Robert Peel’s new sliding scale. As soon as that decision had been 
pronounced, I conceived that I was no longer bound by the terms of the 
compromise which I had, with many misgivings, consented to offer to 
the agriculturists, and which the agriculturists had refused to accept. I 
have ever since voted in favour of every motion which has been made for 
the total abolition of the duties on corn. 

There has been, it is true, some difference of opinion between me and 
some of you. We belonged to the same camp: but we did not quite 

ee as to the mode of carrying on the war. I saw the immense strength 
of the interests which were arrayed against us. I saw that the corn 
monopoly would last for ever if those who defended it were united, while 
those who assailed it were divided. I saw that many men of distinguished 
abilities and patriotism, such men as Lord John Russell, Lord Howick, 
Lord Morpeth, were unwilling to relinquish all hope that the question 
might be settled by a compromise such as had been proposed in 1841. 
It seemed to me that the help of such men was indispensable to us, and 
that, if we drove from us such valuable allies, we should be unable to 
contend against the common enemy. Some of you thought that I was 
timorous, and others that I was misled by party spirit or by personal 
friendship. I still think that I judged rightly. But I will not now 
argue the question. It has been set at rest for ever, and in the best pos- 
sible way. It 1s not necessary for us to consider what relations we ought 
to maintain with the party which is for a moderate fixed duty. That 
party has disappeared. ‘Time, and reflection, and discussion, have pro- 
duced their natural effect on minds eminently intelligent and candid. No 
intermediate shades of opinion are now left. There 1s no twilight. The 
light has been divided from the darkness. Two parties are ranged in 
battle array against each other. There 1s the standard of monopoly. 
Here is the standard of free trade ; and by the standard of free trade I 
pledge myself to stand firmly. 

Gentlemen, a resolution has been put into my hands which I shall 
move with the greatest pleasure. That resolution sets forth in emphatic 
language a truth of the highest importance, namely, that the present corn 
laws press with especial severity on the poor. There was a time, gentle- 
men, when politicians were not ashamed to defend the corn laws merely 
as contrivances for putting the money of the many into the pockets of 
the few. Wemust,—so these men reasoned,—have a powerful and opu- 
lent class of grandees : that we may have such grandees, the rent of land 
must be kept up : and that the rent of land may be kept up, the price of 
bread must be kept up. There may still be peep who think thus : but 
they wisely keep their thoughts to themselves. Nobody now ventures to 
pay in public that ten thousand families ought to be put on short allow- 
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aa of food in order that one man may have a fine stud and a fine pic- 
lery. Our monopolists have changed their ground. They have 
oned their old argument for a new argument much less invidious, 
but, I think, rather more absurd. They have turned philanthropists. 
Their hearts bleed for the misery of the poor labouring man. They 
constantly tell us that the cry against the corn laws has been raised by 
capitalists ; that the capitalist wishes to enrich himself at the expense 
both of the landed gentry and of the working people; that every 
reduction of the price of food must be followed by a reduction of the 
wages of labour ; and that, if bread should cost only half what it now 
costs, the peasant and the artisan would be sunk in wretchedness 
and degradation, and the only gainers would be the millowners and 
the money changers. It is not only by landowners, it is not onl 
by Tories, that this nonsense has been talked. We have heard it 
from men of a very different class, from demagogues who wish to 
keep up the corn laws, merely in order that the corn laws may make the 
people miserable, and that misery may make the people turbulent. You 
now how assiduously those enemies of all order and all property have 
laboured to deceive the working man into a belief that cheap bread would 
be a curse to him. Nor have they always laboured in vain. You re- 
member that once, even in this great and enlightened city, a public 
meeting called to consider the corn laws was disturbed by a deluded 
populace. Now, for my own part, whenever I hear bigots who are 
opposed to all reform, and anarchists who are bent on universal destruc- 
tion, join in the same cry, I feel certain that it is an absurd and mis- 
chievous cry ; and surely never was there a cry so absurd and mischievous 
as this cry against cheap loaves. It seems strange that Conservatives, 
people who profess to hold new theories in abhorrence, poe who are 
always talking about the wisdom of our ancestors, should insist on our 
receiving as an undoubted truth a strange paradox never heard of from 
the creation of the world till the nineteenth century. Begin with the 
most ancient book extant, the Book of Genesis, and come down to the 
salgn winged debates of 1815 ; and I will venture to say that you will 
nd that, on this pomt, the party which affects profound reverence for 
antiquity and prescription has against it the unanimous voice of thirty- 
three centuries. If there be anything in which all peoples, nations, and 
languages, Jews, Greeks, Romans, Italians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
have agreed, it has been this, that the dearness of food is a great evil to 
the poor. Surely, the arguments which are to counterbalance such a 
mass of authority ought to be weighty. What then are those arguments ? 
I know of only one. If any gentleman is acquainted with any other, I 
wish that he would communicate it to us; and I will engage that he 
shall have a fair and full hearing. The only ment that I know of is 
this, that there are some countries in the world where food is cheaper 
than in a poe and where the people are more miserable than in 
England. Bengal has been sientioned. But Poland is the favourite 
case. Whenever we ask why there should not be a free trade in corn 
between the Vistula and the Thames, the answer is, ‘‘ Do you wish our 
labourers to be reduced to the condition of the peasants of the Vistula?” 
Was such reasoning ever heard before? See how readily it may be 
turned against those who use it. Corn is cheaper at Cincinnati than 
here ; but the wages of the labourer are much higher at Cincinnati than 
here ; therefore, the lower the price of food, the higher the wages will be. 
This reasoning is just as good as the reasoning of our adversaries : that 1s 
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it is good for nothing. eee ee 
ent! oe or miserable. ‘No friend of free trade is such 
an idiot as to say free trade is the only valuable thing in the world ; 
f that ae, government, police, education, the administration of jus- 
tice, public expenditure, foreign relations, have nothing whatever to do 
with the well-being of nations ; that people sunk in superstition, slavery, 
barbarism, must be happy if they have only cheap food. These gentle- 
men take the most unfortunate country in the world, a country which, 
while it had an independent government, had the very worst of inde- 
dent governments ; the sovereign a mere phantom ; the nobles defying 
im and  eekirone with each other ; the great body of the population in 
a state of servitude; no middle class; no manufactures; scarcely any 
trade, and that in the hands of Jew pedlars. Such was Poland while it 
was a separate kingdom. But foreign invaders came down upon it. It 
was conquered : it was reconquered : it was partitioned : it was reparti- 
tioned : it is now under a government of which I will not trust myself to 
speak, This is the country to which these gentlemen go to study the 
effect of low prices. When they wish to ascertain the effect of high 
prices, they take our own country; 2 country which has been during 
many generations the best governed in Europe; a country where per- 
sonal slavery has been unknown during ages ; a country which enjoys the 
blessings of a pure religion, of freedom, of order ; a country long secured 
by the sea against invasion ; a country in which the oldest man living 
has never seen a foreign flag except as atrophy. Between these two 
countries our political philosophers institute a comparison. They find 
the Briton better off than the Pole; and they immediately come to the 
conclusion that the Briton is so well off because his bread is dear, and the 
Pole so ill off because his bread is cheap. Why, is there a single good 
which in this way I could not prove to be an evil, or a single evil which 
I could not prove to bea good? Take lameness. I will prove that it is 
the best thing in the world to be lame: for I can show you men who are 
lame, and yet much happier than many men who have the full use of their 
legs. I will prove health to be a calamity, For I can easily find you 
people in excellent health whose fortunes have been wrecked, whose 
character has been blasted, and who are more wretched than many in- 
valids. But is that the way in which any man of common sense reasons? 
No; the question is: Would not the lame man be happier if you re- 
stored to him the use of his limbs? "Would not the healthy man be more 
wretched if he had gout and rheumatism in addition to all his other 
calamities? Would not the Englishman be better off if food were as 
cheap here as in Poland? Would not the Pole be more miserable if 
food were as dear in Poland as here? More miserable indeed he would 
not long be : for he would be dead in a month. 

It is evident that the true way of determining the question which we 
are considering, is to compare the state of a society when food is cheap 
with the state of that same society when food is dear ; and this is a com- 
parison which we can very easily make. We have only to recall to our 
memory what we have ourselves seen within the last ten years. Take 
the year 1835. Food was cheap then; and the capitalist prospered 
greatly. But was the labouring man miserable? On the contrary, it is 
notorious that work was plentiful, that wages were high, that the com- 
mon people were thriving and contented. Then came a change like 
that in Pharaoh’s dream. The thin ears had blighted the full ears ; the 
lean kine had devoured the fat kine ; the days of plenty were over; and 
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the days of dearth had arrived. In 1841 the capitalist wes 
distressed. But will pa Sa tell me that sha capitalist wes the 
gufferer, or the chief sufferer? Have we forgotten what was the e 
tion of the working people in that unhappy year? So visible was the 
misery of the manufacturing towns that a man of sensibility could hardly 
bear to pass through them. Everywhere he found filth and nakedness, 
and plaintive voices, and wasted forms, and haggard faces. Politicians 
who had never been thought alarmists began to tremble for the very 
foundations of society. First the mills were put on short time. Then 
they ceased to work at all, Then went to pledge the scanty property of 
the artisan: first his little luxuries, then his comforts, then his neces- 
saries. The hovels were stripped till they were as bare as the wigwam 
of a Dogribbed Indian. Alone, amidst the general misery, the shop 
with the three golden balls prospered, and was crammed from cellar to 
garret with the clocks, and the tables, and the kettles, and the blankets, 
and the bibles of the poor. I remember well the effect which was pro- 
duced in London by the unwonted sight of the huge pieces of cannon 
which were going northward to overawe the starving population of Lan- 
cashire. These evil days passed away. Since that time we have again 
had cheap bread. The capitalist has been a gainer. It was fit that he 
should be a gainer. But fis he been the only-gainer? Will those who 
are always telling us that the Polish labourer 1s worse off than the 
English labourer venture to tell us that the English labourer was worse 
off m 1844 than in 1841? Have we not everywhere seen the goods of 
the poor coming back from the magazine of the pawnbroker? Have we 
not seen in the house of the woiking man, in his clothing, in his very 
looks as he passed us in the streets, that he was a happier being? As to 
his pleasures, and especially as to the most innocent, the most salutary, 
of his pleasures, ask your own most intelligent and useful fellow citizen 
Mr Robert Chambers what sale popular books had in the year 1841, and 
what sale they had last year. I am assured that, in one week of 1845, 
the sums paid in wages within twenty miles of Manchester exceeded by 
a million and a half the sums paid in the corresponding week of 1841. 
Gentlemen, both the capitalist and the labourer have been gainers, as 
they ought to have been gainers, by the diminution in the price of bread. 
But there is a third party, which ought not to have gained by that diminu- 
tion, and yet has gained very greatly by it; and that party is Her 
Majesty’s present Government. It 1s for the interest of rulers that those 
whom they rule should be prosperous. But the prosperity which we have 
lately enjoyed was a prosperity for which we were not indebted to our 
rulers. It came in spite of them. It was produced by the cheapness of 
-hat which they had laboured to render dear. Under pretence of making us 
ndependent of foreign supply, they have established a system which makes 
1s dependent in the worst possible way. As my valued friend, the Lord 
Provost,” has justly said, there is a mutual dependence among nations 
of which we cannot get rid. That Providence has assigned different pro- 
luctions to different climates is a truth with which everybody is familiar. 
But this is not all. Even in the same climate different productions belong 
to different stages of civilisation. As one latitude is favourable to the 
vine and another to the sugar cane, so there is, in the same latitude, a 
state of society in which it is desirable that the industry of men should be 
almost entirely directed towards the cultivation of the earth, and another 
state of society in which it is desirable that a large part of the population 
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should be employed in manufactures. No dependence can be conceived 
nore natural, more salutary, more free from everything like degradation 
than the mutual dependence which exists between a nation which has a 
boundless extent of fertile land, and a nation which has a boundless com- 
mand of machinery ; between a nation whose business is to turn deserts 
into corn fields, and a nation whose business is to increase tenfold by in- 
genious processes the value of the fleece and of the rude iron ore. Even 
if that dependence were less beneficial than it is, we must submit to it ; 
for 1t is inevitable. Make what laws we will, we must be dependent on 
other countries for a large part of our food. That point was decided when 
England ceased to be an exporting country. For, gentlemen, rt 1s de- 
monstrable that none but a country which ordinarily exports food can be 
independent of foreign eld ais If a manufacturer determines to produce 
ten thousand pair of stockings, he will produce the ten thousand, and 
neither more nor less. But an agriculturist cannot determine that he will 
roduce ten thousand quarters of corn, and neither more nor less. That 
fe may be sure of having ten thousand quarters in a bad year, he must 
sow such a quantity of land that he will have much more than ten thou- 
sand in a good year. It is evident that, if our island does not in ordinary 
years produce many more quarters than we want, it will in bad years 
produce fewer quarters than we want. And it 1s equally evident that our 
cultivators will not produce more quarters of corn than we want, unless 
they can export the surplus at a profit. Nobody ventures to tell us that 
Great Britain can be ordinanly an exporting country. It follows that we 
must be dependent : and the only question is, Which is the best mode of 
a aap: That question it is not difficult to answer. Go to Lanca- 
shire; see that multitude of cities, some of them equal in size to the 
capitals of large kingdoms. Look at the warchouses, the machinery, the 
canals, the railways, the docks. See the stir of that hive of human beings 
busily employed in making, packing, conveying stuffs which are to be 
worn in Canada and Caffraria, im Chili and Java. You naturally ask, 
How is this immense population, collected on an area which will not 
yield food for one tenth part of them, to be nourished? But change the 
scene. Go beyond the Ohio, and there you will see another species of 
industry, bat extensive and equally flourishing. You will see the 
wilderness receding fast before the advancing tide of life and civilisation, 
vast harvests waving round the black stumps of what a few months ago was 
a pathless forest, and cottages, barns, mills, risimg amidst the haunts of 
the wolf and the bear. H{ere is more than enough corn to feed the 
artisans of our thickly peopled island ; and most gladly would the grower 
of that corn exchange it for a Sheffield knife, a Birmingham spoon, a 
warm coat of Leeds woollen cloth, a light dress of Manchester cotton. 
But this exchange our rulers prohibit. They say to our manufacturing 
population, ‘‘ You would willingly weave clothes for the people of 
America, and they would gladly sow wheat for you ; but we prohibit this 
intercourse. We condemn both your looms and their ploughs to inaction. 
We will compel you to pay a high price fora stinted meal. We will compel 
those who would gladly be your purveyors and your customers to be your 
rivals, We will compel them to turn manufacturers in self-defence ; and 
when, in close imitation of us, they impose high duties on British goods 
for the protection of their own produce, we will, in our speeches and 
despatches, express wonder and pity at their strange ignorance of political 
economy.’ 
Such has been the policy of Her Majesty's Ministers; but it has not 
yet been fairly brought to the trial. Good harvests have prevented bad 
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laws from producing their full effect. The Government has had a run 
of luck ; and vulgar observers have mistaken luck for wisdom. But 
such runs of luck do not last for ever. Providence will not always 
send the rain and the sunshine just at such a time and in such 
a quantity as to save the reputation of shortsighted statesmen. 
There is too much reason to believe that evil days are approach- 
ing. On such a subject it is a sacred duty to avoid exaggeration ; 
and I shall do so. I observe that the writers,—wretched writers they 
are,—who defend the present Administration, assert that there is no 
robability pf a considerable rise in the price of provisions, and that the 
higs and the Anti-Corn-Law League are busily engaged in circulating 
false reports for the vile purpose of raising a panic. Now, gentlemen, it 
shall not be in the power of anybody to throw any such imputation on 
me; for I shall describe our prospects in the words of the Ministers 
themselves. I hold in my hand a letter in which Sir Thomas Free- 
mantle, Secretary for Ireland, asks for information touching the potato 
crop in that country. His words are these. ‘* Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment is seeking to learn the opinion of judges and well informed persons 
in every part of Ireland regarding the probability of the supply bei 
sufficient for the support of the people during the ensuing winter an 
spring, provided care be taken in preserving ~the stock, and economy 
used in its consumption.” Here, you will observe, it is taken for granted 
that the supply is not sufficient for a year’s consumption : it is taken for 
granted that, without care and economy, the supply will not last to the 
end of the spring; and a doubt is expressed whether, with care and 
economy, the supply will last even through the winter. In this letter 
the Ministers of the Crown tell us that famine is close at hand ; and yet, 
when this letter was written, the duty on foreign corn was seventeen 
shillings a quarter. Is it neces to say more about the merits of the 
sliding scale? We were assured that this wonderful piece of machinery 
would secure us against all danger of scarcity. But rie te we find 
that there is a hitch ; the sliding scale will not slide ; the Ministers are 
crying ‘‘ Famine,” while the index which they themselves devised is still 
pointing to ‘‘ Plenty.” 

And thus, Sir, I come back to the resolution which I hold in my hand, 
A dear year is before us, The price of meal is already, [ believe, half as 
much again as it was a few months ago. Again, unhappily, we are able 
to bring to the test of facts the doctrine, that the dearness of food 
benefits the labourer and injures only the capitalist. The price of food 
is rising. Are i rising? On the contrary, they are falling. In 
numerous districts the symptoms of distress are already perceptible. The 
manufacturers are already beginning to work short time. Warned by 
repeated experience, they know well what is coming, and expect that 
1846 will be a second 1841. 

If these things do not teach us wisdom, we are past all teaching. Twice 
in ten years we have seen the price of corn go up ; and, as it went up, the 
wages of the labouring classes went down. Twice in the same period we 
have seen the price of corn go down ; and, as it went down, the wages of 
the labouring classes went up. Surely such experiments as these would in 
any science be considered as decisive. 

€ prospect, gentlemen, is, doubtless, gloomy. Yet it has its bright 

art. I have already congratulated = on the important fact that Lord 
j ohn Russell and those who have hitherto acted on this subject in concert 
with him, have given up all thoughts of a fixed duty. I have to congra- 
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tulate you on another fact not less important. I am assared that the 
working people of the manufacturing districts have at last come to under- 
stand this question. The rege cipline which they have undergone 
has produced this good effect ; t they will never again listen to an 
orator who shall have the effrontery to tell them that their wages rise and 
fall with the price of the loaf. us we shall go into the contest under 
such leading and with such a following as we never had before. The 
best part of the aristocracy will be at our head. Millions of labouring 
men, who had been separated from us by the arts of imposters, will be in 
our rear. So led and so followed, we may, I think, look forward to 
victory, if not in this, yet in the next Parliament. But, whether our 
triumph be near or remote, I assure you that I shall not fail as regards 
this question, to prove myself your true representative. I will now, my 
Lord, put into your hands this resolution, ‘‘ That the present corn law 
presses with especial severity on the poorer classes.” 


A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE 
22D OF May 1846. 


On the twenty-ninth of April, 1846, Mr Fielden, ‘Member for Oldham, moved the 
second reading of a Bill for limiting the labour of young persons in factories to ten 
hoursaday The debate was adjourned, and was repeatedly resumed at long 
intervals At length, on the twenty-second of May the Bill was rejected by 203 
votes toz93 On that day the following Speech was made. 


It is impossible, Sir, that I can remain silent after the appeal which has 
been made to me in so pointed a manner by my honourable friend, the 
Member for Sheffield,* and even if that appeal had not been made to me, 
I should have been very desirous to have an opportunity of explaining the 
grounds on which I shall vote for the second reading of this bill. 

It is, I hope, unnecessary for me to assure my honourable friend that I 
utterly disapprove of those aspersions which have, both in this House and 
out of it, been thrown on the owners of factories. For that valuable 
class of men I have no feeling but respect and good will. I am con- 
vinced that with their interests the interests of the whole community, 
and especially of the labouring classes, are inseparably bound up. I 
can also with perfect sincerity declare that the vote which I shall give 
to-night will not be a factious vote. In no circumstances indeed should 
I think that the laws of political hostility warranted me in treatin 
this question as a party question. But at the present moment I would 
much rather strengthen than weaken the hands of Her Majesty's 
Ministers, It 1s by no means pleasant to me to be under the necessity 
of opposing them. I assure them, I assure my frends on this side of the 
House with whom I am so unfortunate as to differ, and especially my 
honourable friend the Member for Sheffield, who spoke, I must say, in 
rather too plaintive a tone, that I have no desire to obtain credit for 


* Mr Ward. 
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humanity at their expense. I fall believe that their feeling towards the 
labouring people is quite as kind as mine. There is no difference be- 
tween us as to ends: there is an honest difference of opinion as to means : 
and we surely ought to be able to discuss the points on which we differ 
without one angry emotion or one acrimonious word. 

The details of the bill, Sir, will be more conveniently and more regu- 
larly discussed when we consider it in Committee. Our business at pre- 
sent is with the acre : and the principle, we are told by many gentle- 
men of great authority, is unsound. In their opinion, neither this bill, 
nor any other bill regulating the hours of labour, can be defended. This, 
they say, is one of those matters about which we ought not to legislate at 
all; one of those matters which settle themselves far better than any 
government can settle them. Now it is most important that this point 
should be fully cleared up. We certainly ought not to usurp functions 
which do not properly belong to us: but, on the other hand, we ought 
not to abdicate functions which do properly belong to us. I hardly know 
which is the greater pest to society, a paternal government, that is to say 
a prying, meddlesome government, which intrudes itself into every part 
of human life, and which thinks that it can do everything for everybody 
better than anybody can do anything for himself; or a careless, lounging 
government, which suffers grievances, such as it could at once remove, to 
grow and multiply, and which to all complaint and remonstrance has only 
one answer: ‘* We must let things alone : we must let things take their 
course : we must let things find their level.” There is no more im- 
portant problem in politics than to ascertain the just mean between these 
two most pernicious extremes, to draw correctly the line which divides 
those cases in which it is the duty of the State to interfere from those 
cases in which it is the duty of the State to abstain from interference. In 
old times the besetting sin of rulers was undoubtedly an inordinate dis- 
position to meddle. The lawgiver was always telling people how to keep 
their pri how tc till their fields, how to educate their childen, how 
many dishes to have on their tables, how much a yard to give for the 
cloth which made their coats. He was always trying to remedy some 
evil which did not properly fall within his province: and the consequence 
was that he increased the evils which he attempted to remedy. He was 
so much shocked by the distress inseparable from scarcity that he made 
statutes against forestalling and regrating, and so turned the scarcity into 
a famine. He was so much shacked by the cunning and hardheartedness 
of money-lenders that he made laws against usury ; and the consequence 
was that the borrower, who, if he had been left unprotected, would have 
got money at ten per cent., could hardly, when protected, get it at fifteen 
per cent. Some eminent ent philosophers of the last century ex- 
posed with great ability the folly of such legislation, and, by doing so, 
rendered a great service to mankind. There has been a reaction, a 
reaction which has doubtless produced much good, but which like 
most reactions, has not been without evils and dangers. Our states- 
men cannot now be accused of being busybodies. But I am afraid 
that there is, even in some of the ablest and most upright among 
them a tendency to the opposite fault. I will give an instance of 
what I mean. Fifteen years ago it became evident that railroads 
would soon, in every part of the kingdom, supersede to a great ex- 
tent the old highways. The tracing of the new routes which were to 
join all the chief cities, ports, and naval arsenals of the island was a 
matter of the highest national importance. But, unfortunately, those 
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who should have acted for the nation, refused to interfere. Conse- 

quently, numerous questions which were really public, questions which 

concerned the public convenience, the public prosperity, the public 

security, were treated as private questions. That the whole society was 

interested in having a good system of internal communication seemed to 

be forgotten. The speculator who wanted a large dividend on his shares, 

the landowner who wanted a large price for Ins acres, obtained a full 

Leela 5 But nobody applied to be heard on behalf of the community. 

The effects of that great error we feel, and we shall not soon cease to 
feel. Unless I am greatly mistaken, we are in danger of committing to- 

night an error of the same kind. The honourable Member for Montrose * 

and my honourable friend the Member for Sheffield think that the question 

before us is merely a question between the old and the new theories of 
commerce. ‘They cannot understand how any friend of free trade can 

wish the Legislature to interfere between the capitalist and the labourer. 

They say, ‘* You do not make a law to settle the price of gloves, or the 

texture of gloves, or the length of credit which the glover shall give. 

You leave it to him to determine whether he will charge high or low 

prices, whether he will use strong or flimsy materials, whether he will 
trust or insist on ready money. You acknowledge that these are matters, 
which he ought to be left to settle with his customers, and that we ought: 
not to interfere. It is possible that he may manage his shop ill. But it 
is certain that we shall manage 1t ill, On the same grounds on which 
you leave the seller of gloves and the buyer of gloves to make their own 
contract, you ought to leave the seller of labour and the buyer of labour 
to make their own contract.” 

I have a great respect, Sir, for those who reason thus: but I cannot 
see this matter in the light in which it appears to them; and, though I 
may distrust my own judgment, I must be guided by st. I am, I believe, 
as strongly attached as any member of this House to the principle of free 
trade, rightly understood. Trade, considered merely as trade, considered 
merely with reference to the pecuniary interest of the contracting parties, 
can hardly be too free. But there is a great deal of trade which cannot 
be considered merely as trade, and which affects higher than pecuniar 
interests. And to say that Government never ought to regulate suc 
trade is a monstrous proposition, a proposition at which Adam Smith 
would have stood aghast. We impose some restrictions on trade for pur- 

ses of police. Thus, we do not suffer everybody who has a cab and a 

orse to ply for passengers in the streets of London. We do not leave 
the fare to be determined by the supply and the demand. We do not 
permit a driver to extort a guinea for going half a mile on a rainy day 
when there is no other vehicle on the stand. We impose some restric- 
tions on trade for the sake of revenue. Thus, we forbid a farmer to 
cultivate tobacco on his own ground. We impose some restrictions on 
trade for the sake of national defence. Thus we compel a man who 
would rather be ploughing or weaving to go into the militia ; and we fix 
the amount of pay which he shall receive without asking his consent. 
Nor is there in all this anything inconsistent with the soundest political 
economy. For the science of political economy teaches us only that we 
ought not on commercial grounds to interfere with the liberty of com- 
merce ; and we, in the cases which L have put, interfere with the liberty 
of commerce on higher than commercial grounds. 


* Mr Hume, 
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And now, Sir, to come closer to the case with which we have to deal, 
thee first, that where the health of the community is concerned, it may 
thi 


¢t 


duty of the State to interfere with the contracts of individuals ; and 
py Proposison Iam quite sure that Her Majesty’s Government will 
cordially assent. I have just read a very interesting report signed by two 
members of that Government, the Duke of Buccleuch, and the noble earl 
who was lately Chief Commissioner of the Woods and Forests, and who 
is now Secretary for Ireland; * and, since that report was laid before the 
House, the noble earl himself has, with the sanction of the Cabinet, 
brought in a bill for the protection of the public health. By this bill it 
is provided that no man shall be permitted to build a house on his own 
land in any great town without giving notice to certain Commissioners. 
No man is to sink a cellar without the consent of these Commussioners. 
The house must not be of less than a prescribed width. No new house 
must be built without a drain. If an old house has no drain, the Com- 
missioners may order the owner to make a drain. If he refuses, they 
make a drain for him, and send him in the bill. They may order him to 
whitewash his house. If he refuses, they may send people with pails 
and brushes to whitewash it for him, at his charge. Now, suppose that 
some proprietor of houses at Leeds or Manchester were to expostulate 
with the Government 1n the language in which the Government has ex- 
ostulated with the supporters of this bill for the regulation of factories. 
Suppose he were to say to the noble earl, ‘* Your lordship professes to be 
a friend to free trade. Your lordship’s doctrine is that everybody ought 
to be at liberty to buy cheap and to sell dear. Why then may not I run 
up a house as cheap as I can, and let my rooms as dear as I can? 
Your lordship does not hke houses without drains. Do not take one of 
mine then. You think my bedrooms filthy. Nobody forces you to sleep 
in them. Use your own liberty : but do not restrain that of your neigh- 
bours. I can find many a family willing to pay a shilling a week for 
leave to live in what you call a hovel. And why am not I to take the 
shilling which they are willing to give me? And why are not they to 
have such shelter as, for that shilling, I can afford them? Why did you 
send a man without my consent to clean my house, and then force me to 
pay for what I never ordered? My tenants thought the house clean 
enough for them ; or they would not have been my tenants ; and, if they 
and I were satisfied, why did you, in direct defiance of all the principles 
of free trade, interfere between us?” This reasoning, Sir, is exactly of a 
piece with the reasoning of the honourable Member for Montrose, and of 
my honourable friend the Member for Sheffield. If the noble earl will 
allow me to make a defence for him, I believe that he would answer the 
objection thus: ‘‘I hold,” he would say, ‘“‘the sound doctrine of free 
trade. But your doctrine of free tiade 1s an exaggeration, a caricature of 
the sound doctrine ; and by exhibiting such a caricature you bring dis- 
credit on the sound doctrine. We should have nothing to do with the 
contracts between you and your tenants, if those contracts affected only 
pecuniary interests, But higher than pecuniary interests are at stake. It 
concerns the commonwealth that the great body of the people should not 
live in a way which makes life wretched and short, which enfeebles the 
body and pollutes the mind. If, by living in houses which resemble 
hogstyes, great numbers of our courftrymen have contracted the tastes of 
hogs, if they have become so familiar with filth and stench and contagion, 
* The Earl of Lincoln, 
22 
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that they burrew without reluctance in holes which would tert the stomach. 
of any man of cleanly habits, that is only an additional proof that we 
have too par th “ae our duties, and an additional reason for our new 
performing : 

Secondly, I say that where the public morality is concerned it 
may be the duty of the State to interfere with the contracts of 
individuals. Take the traffic in licentious books and pictures. Will 
anybody deny that the State may, with propriety, interdict that 
trafic? Or take the case of lotteries. I have, we will suppose, an 
estate for which I wish to get twenty thousand pounds. I an- 
nounce my intention to issue a thousand tickets at twenty pounds 
each, The holder of the number which is first drawn is to have 
the estate. But the magistrate interferes; the contract between me 
and the purchasers of my tickets is annulled ; and I am forced to pay 
a heavy penalty for having made such a contract. I ai pas to the prin- 
ciple of free trade, as expounded by the honourable gentlemen the Mem- 
bers for Montrose and Sheffield. I say to you, the legislators who have 
restricted my liberty, ‘‘ What business have you to interfere between a 
buyer and a seller? If you think the speculation a bad one, do not take 
tickets. But do not interdict other people from judging for themselves.” 
Surely you would answer, ‘‘ You would be right if this were a mere ques- 
tion of trade: but it is a question of morality. We prohibit you from 
disposing of your property in this particular mode, because it is a mode 
which tends to encourage a most pernicious habit of mind, a habit of‘ 
mind incompatible with all the qualities on which the well-being of indi- 
viduals and of nations depends.” . 

It must then, I think, be admitted that, where health is concerned, and 
where morality is concerned, the State is justified in interfering with the 
contracts of individuals. And, if this be admitted, it follows that the case 
with which we now have to do is a case for interference. 

Will it be denied that the health of a large part of the rising genera- 
tion may be seriously affected by the contracts which this bill is intended 
to regulate? Can any man who has read the evidence which is before us, 
can any man who has ever observed young people, can any man who re- 
members his own sensations when he was young, doubt that twelve hours 
a day of labour in a factory is too much for a lad of thirteen ? 

Or will it be denied that this is a question in which public morality is 
concerned? Can any one doubt,—none, I am sure, of my friends around 
me doubts,—that education is a matter of the highest importance to the 
virtue and happiness of a people? Now we know that there can be no 
education without leisure. It is evident that, after deducting from the 
day twelve hours for labour in a factory, and the additional hours neces- 
sary for exercise, refreshment, and repose, there will not remain time 
enough for education. 

1 have now, I think, shown that this bill is not in principle objection- 
able ; and yet I have not touched the strongest part of our case. I hold 
that, where public health is concerned, and where public morality is con- 
cerned, the State may be justified in regulating even the contracts of 
adults. But we propose to regulate only the contracts of infants. Now, 
was there ever a civilised society im which the contracts of infamts were 
not under some regulation? Is there a single member of this House who 
will say that a wealthy minor of thirteen ought to be at perfect liberty to 
execute a conveyance of his estate. orsto give a bond fog fifty thousand 
pounds? If anybody were so abel tstto say, © What has the Legisla- 
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ture to do with the matter? Why cannot you leave trade free? Why 
do you d to understand the boy’s interest better than he under- 
stands it ?’?—you would answer ; ‘‘ When he grows up, he may squander 
his fortune away if he likes: but at present the State is his guardian ; 
and he shall not ruin himself till he is old enough to know what he is 
about.” The minors whom we wish to protect have not indeed large 

perty to throw aie : but they are not the less our wards. Their only 
inheritance, the only fund to which they must look for their subsistence 
through life, is the sound mind in the sound body. And is it not our 
duty to prevent them from wasting their most precious wealth before they 
know its value ? 

But, it is said, this bill, though it directly limits only the labour of in- 
fants, will, by an indirect operation, limit also the labour of adults. Now, 
Sir, though I am not prepared to vote for a bill directly limiting the labour 
of. adults, I will plainly say that I do not think that the limitation of the 
labour of adults would necessarily produce all those frightful consequences 
which we have heard predicted. You cheer me in very triumphant 
tones, as if I had uttered some monstrous paradox. Pray, does it not 
occur to any of you that the labour of adults is now limited in this country ? 
Are you not aware that you are living in a society in which the labour of 
adults is limited tosix daysin seven? It 1s you, not 1, who maintain a para- 
dox opposed to the opinions and the practices of all nations and ages. Did 

you ever hear of a single civilised State since the beginning of the world 
in which a certain portion of time was not set apart for the rest and recrea- 
tion of adults by public authority? In general, this arrangement has been 
sanctioned by religion. The Egyptians, the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, 
had their holidays: the Hindoo has his holidays: the Mussulman has 
his holidays: there are holidays in the Greek Church, holidays in the 
Church of Rome, holidays m the Church of England. Is 1t not amusing 
to hear a gentleman pronounce with confidence that any legislation which 
limits the labour of adults must produce consequences fatal to society, 
without once reflecting that in the society in which he lives, and in every 
other society that exists, or ever has existed, there has been such legisla- 
tion without any evil consequence ? It is true that a Puritan Government 
‘in England, and an Atheistical Government in France, abolished the old 
holidays as superstitious. But those Governments felt it to be absolutely 
necessary to institute new holidays, Crvil festivals were substituted for 
religious festivals. You will find among the ordinances of the Long Par- 
liament a law providing that, in exchange for the days of rest and amuse- 
ment which the people had been used to enjoy at Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and Christmas, the second Tuesday in every month should be given to the 
working man, and that any apprentice who was forced to work on the 
secomd Tuesday of any month might have his master up before a magis- 
trate. The French Jacobins decreed that the Sunday shoul no longer 
be a day of rest; but they mstituted another day of rest, the Decade. 
They swept away the holidays of the Roman Catholic Church ; but they 
instituted another set of holidays, the Sansculottides, one sacred to Genius, 
one to Industry, one to Opinion, and soon. I say, therefore, that the 
ctice of limiting by law the time of the labour of adults is so far from 
ing, as some gentlemen seem to, think, an unheard of and monstrous 
practice, that it is a practice as universal as cookery, as the wearing of 
clothes, as the use of domestic animals. 

And has this practice beep pagved: by expenence to be pernicious? Let 

ns take the ‘instance with whi are most familiar. Let us inquire 
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what has been the effect of those laws which, in our own country, limit 
the labour of adults to six days in every seven. It is quite unnecessary to 
discuss the question whether Christians be or be not bound by a divine 
command to observe the Sunday. For it is evident that, whether our 
weekly holiday be of divine or of human institution, the effect on the 
temporal interests of Society will be exactly the same. Now, is there a 
single argument in the whole Speech of my honourable friend the Member 
for Shefheld which does not tell just as strongly against the laws which 
enjoin the observance of the Sunday as against the bill on our table? 
Surely, if his reasoning is good for hours, it must be equally good for days. 

He says, ‘‘ If this limitation be good for the working people, rely on it 
that they will find it out, and that they will themselves establish it with- 
out any law.” Why not reason in the same way about the Sunday ? Why 
not say, ‘‘If it be a good thing for the people of London to shut their 
shops one day in seven, they will find it out, and will shut their shops 
without a law?” Sir, the answer is obvious. I have no doubt that, if 
you were to poll the shopkeepers of London, you would find an immense 
majority, probably a hundred to one, in favour of closing shops on the 
Sunday ; and yet it is absolutely necessary to give to the wish of the ma- 
jority the sanction of a law ; for, if there were no such law, the minority, 
by opening their shops, would soon force the majority to do the same. 

But, says my honourable friend, you cannot limit the labour of adults 
unless you fix wages. This proposition he lays down repeatedly, assures 
us that it is incontrovertible, and indeed seems to think it self-evident ; 
for he has not taken the trouble to prove it. Sir, my answer shall be 
very short. We have, during many centuries, limited the labour of adults 
to six days in seven ; and yet we have not fixed the rate of wages. 

But, it is said, you cannot legislate for all trades ; and therefore you 
had better not legislate for any. Look at the poor sempstress. She 
works far longer and harder than the factory child. She sometimes plies 
her needle fifteen, sixteen hours in the twenty-four. See how the house- 
maid works, up at six every morning, and toiling up stairs and down 
stairs till near midnight. You own that you cannot do anything for the 
sempstress and the housemaid. Why then trouble yourself about the 
factory child? Take care that by protecting one class you do not aggra- ° 
vate the hardships endured by the classes which you cannot protect. 
Why, Sir, might not all this be said, word for word, against the Jaws 
which enjoin the observance of the Sunday? There are classes of people 
whom you cannot prevent from working on the Sunday. There are classes 
of people whom, if you could, you ought not to prevent from working on 
the Sunday. Take the sempstress, of whom so much has been said. 
You cannot keep her from sewing and hemming all Sunday in her garret. 
But you do not think that a reason for suffering Covent Garden Market, 
and Leadenhall Matket, and Smithfield Market, and all the shops from 
Mile End to Hyde Park to be open all Sunday. Nay, these factories 
about which we are debating,—does anybody propose that they shall be 
allowed to work all Sunday? See then how inconsistent you are. You 
think it unjust to limit the labour of the factory child to ten hours a day, 
because you cannot limit the labour of the sempstress. And yet you see 
no injustice in limiting the labour of the factory child, aye, and of the 
factory man, to six days in the week, though you cannot limit the labour 
of the sempstress. 

But, you say, by protecting one class we shall aggravate the sufferin 
pf all the classes which we cannot protect. You say this; but you do 
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not prove it; and all experience Ad the contrary. We interfere on 
the Sunday to close the shops. e do not interfere with the labour of 
the housemaid. But are the housemaids of London more severely worked 
on the Sunday than on other days? The fact notoriously is the reverse. 
For your legislation keeps the public feeling in a right state, and thus pro- 
tects indirectly those whom it cannot protect directly. 

‘Will my honourable friend the Member for Sheffield maintain that the law 
which limits the number of working days has been injurious to the working 
population? I am certain that he will not. How then can he expect 
me to beligve that a law which limits the number of working hours must 
necessarily be injurious to the working population? Yet he and those 
who agree with him seem to wonder at our dulness because we do not at 
once admit the truth of the doctrine which they propound on this subject. 
They reason thus. We cannot reduce the number of hours of labour in 
factories without reducing the amount of production. We cannot reduce the 
amount of production without reducing the remuneration of the labourer. 
Meanwhile, foreigners, who are at liberty to work till they drop down 
dead at their looms, will soon beat us out of all the markets of the world. 
Wages will go down fast. The condition of our working people will be 
far worse than it is ; and our unwise interference will, like the unwise in- 
terference of our ancestors with the dealings of the corn factor and the 
money lender, increase the distress of the very class which we wish to relieve. 

Now, Sir, I fully admit that there might be such a limitation of the 
hours of labour as would produce the evil consequences with which we are 
threatened ; and this, no doubt, is a very good reason for legislating 
with great caution, for feeling our way, for looking well to all the details 
of this bill. But it is certainly not true that every limitation of the hours 
of labour must produce these consequences. And I am, I must say, sur- 
prised when I hear men of eminent ability and knowledge lay down the 
proposition that a diminution of the time of labour must be followed by 
diminution of the wages of labour, as a proposition universally true, as a 
proposition capable of being strictly demonstrated, as a proposition about 
which there can be no more doubt than about any theorem in Euclid. 
Sir, I deny the truth of the proposition ; and for this plain reason. We 
have already, by law, greatly reduced the time of labour in factories. 
Thirty years ago, the late Sir Robert Peel told the House that it was a 
common practice to make children of eight years of age toil in mills fifteen 
hours a day. <A law has since been made which prohibits persons under 
eighteen years of age from working in mills more than twelve hours a 
day. That law was opposed on exactly the same grounds on which the 
bill before us is opposed. Parliament was told then, as it is told now, 
that with the time of labour the quantity of production would decrease, 
that with the quantity of production the wages would decrease, that our 
manufacturers would be unable to contend with foreign manufacturers, 
and that the condition of the labouring population instead of being made 
better by the interference of the Legislature would be made worse. Read 
over those debates ; and you may imagine that you are reading the debate 
of this evening. Parliament disregarded these prophecies. The time of 
labour was limited. Have wages fallen? Has the cotton trade left 
Manchester for France or Germany? Has the condition of the working 
people become more miserable? Is it not universally acknowledged that 
the evils which were so confidently predicted have not come to pass? 
Let me be understood. Iam not arguing that, because a law which re- 
duced the hours of daily labour from fifteen to twelve did not reduce 
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ig reduce wages. That would be very inconclusive reasoning. 
What say is this, that, since a law which reduced the hours of daily 
labour from fifteen to twelve has not reduced wages, the proposition that 
every reduction of the hours of labour must necessarily reduce wages is a 
false proposition. There is evidently some flaw in that demonstration 
which my honourable friend thinks so complete ; and what the flaw is we 
may perhaps discover if we look at the malogous case to which I have 
so often referred. 

Sir, exactly three hundred years ago, great religious changes were 
taking place in England. Much was said and written, in that inquiring 
and innovating age, about the question whether Christians were under a 
religious obligation to rest from labour on one day in the week ; and it 1s 
well known that the chief Reformers, both here and on the Continent, 
denied the existence of any such obligation. Suppose then that, in 1546, 
Parliament had made a law that there should thenceforth be no distinction 
between the Sunday and any other day. Now, Sir, our opponents, if 
they are consistent with themselves, must hold that such a law would 
have immensely increased the wealth of the country and the remuneration 
of the working man. What an effect, if their principles be sound, must 
have been produced by the addition of one sixth to the time of labour ! 
What an increase of production! What arise of wages! How utterly 
unable must the foreign artisan, who still had his days of festivity and of 
repose, have found himself to maintain a competition with a people 
whose shops were open, whose markets were crowded, whose spades 
and axes, and planes, and hods, and anvils, and looms were at work 
from morning till night on three hundred and sixty-five days a year! 
The Sundays of three hundred years make up fifty years of our 
working days. We know what the industry of fifty years can do. 
We know what marvels the industry of the last fifty years has 
wrought. The arguments of my honourable friend irresistibly lead us to 
this conclusion, that if, during the last three centuries, the Sunday had 
not been observed as a day of rest, we should have been a far richer, a 
far more highly civilised people than we now are, and that the labouring 
classes especially would have been far better off than at present. But 
does he, does any Member of the House, seriously believe that this would 
have been the case? For my own part, I have not the smallest doubt 
that, if we and our ancestors had, during the last three centuries, worked 
just as hard on the Sunday as on the week days, we should have been at 
this moment a poorer people and a less civilised people than we are ; 
that there would have been less production than there has been, that the 
wages of the labourer would have been lower than they are, and that 
some other nation would have been now making cotton stuffs and woollen 
stuffs and cutlery for the whole world. 

Of course, Sir, I do not mean to say that a man will not produce more 
in a week by working seven days than by working six days. But I very 
much doubt whether, at the end of a year, he will generally have pro- 
duced more by working seven days a week than by aoa, 9 six days a 
week ; and I firmly believe that, at the end of twenty years, he will have 
produced much less by working seven days a week than by working six 
days a week. In the same manner I do not deny that a factory child 
will produce more, in a single day, by working twelve hours than by 
working ten hours, and by working fifteen hours than by working twelve 
hours, But I do deny that a great society in which children work fifteen, 
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or even twelve hours a day will, in the lifetime of a generation, produce 
as much as if those children had worked less. If we consider man merely 
in a commercial point of view, if we consider him merely as a machine 
for the production of worsted and calico, let us not forget what a piece of 
mechanism he is, how fearfully and wonderfully made. We do not treat 
a, fine horse or a sagacious dog exactly as we treat a spinning jenny. Nor 
will any slaveholder, who has sense enough to know his own interest, 
treat his human chattels exactly as he treats his horses and his d 
And would you treat the free labourer of England like a mere wheel or 
pulley? Rely on it that intense labour, beginning too early in life, con- 
tinued too long every day, stunting the growth of the body, stunting the 
wth of the mind, leaving no time for healthful exercise, leaving no time 
for intellectual culture, must impair all those high qualities which have 
made our country great. Your overworked boys will become a feeble 
and ignoble race of men, the parents of a more feeble and more ignoble 
rogeny ; nor will it be long before the deterioration of the labourer will 
injuriously affect those very interests to which his physical and moral 
energies have been sacrificed. On the other hand, a day of rest recurring 
in every week, two or three hours of leisure, exercise, innocent amuse- 
ment or useful study, recurring every day, must improve the whole man, 
hysically, morally, intellectually ; and the improvement of the man will 
improve all that the man produces. Why isit, Sir, that the Hindoo cotton 
manufacturer, close to whose door the cotton grows, cannot, in the bazaar 
of his own town, maintain a competition with the English cotton manu- 
facturer, who has to send thousands of miles for the raw material, and 
who has then to send the wrought material thousands of miles to 
market ? You will say that it is owing to the excellence of our machi- 
nery. And to what is the excellence of our machinery owing? How 
many of the improvements which have been made in our machinery do 
we owe to the ingenuity and patient thought of working men? Adam 
Smith tells us in the first chapter of his great work, that you can hardly 
go to a factory without seeing some very pretty machine,—that is his 
expression,—devised by some labouring man. Hargraves, the inventor 
of the spinning jenny, was a common artisan. Crompton, the in- 
ventor of the mule jenny, was a working man. How many hours of the 
labour of children would doso much for our manufactures as one of these 
improvements has done? And in what sort of society are such improve- 
ments most likely to be made ? Surely in a society in which the faculties 
of the working people are developed by education. How long will you 
wait before any negro, working under the Jash in Louisiana, will contrive 
a better machinery for squeezing the sugar canes? My honourable friend 
seems to me, in all his reasonings about the commercial prosperity of 
nations, to overlook entirely the chief cause on which that prosperity de- 
pends, What isit, Sir, that makes the great difference between country 
and country? Not the exuberance of soil ; not the mildness of climate ; 
not mines, nor havens, nor rivers. These things are indeed valuable 
when put to their proper use by human intelligence: but human intelli- 
gence can do much without them ; and they without human intelligence 
can do nothing. They exist in the highest degree in regions of which the 
inhabitants are few, and squalid, and barbarous, and naked, and starving ; 
while on sterile rocks, amidst unwholesome marshes, and under inclement 
skies, may be found immense ap ea well fed, well lodged, well clad, 
well governed. Nature meant Egypt and Sicily to be the gardens of the 
world. They once were so, Is it anything in the earth or in the air that 
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makes Scotland more prosperous than Egypt, that makes Holland more 
prosperous than Sicily ? No; it was the Scotchman that made Scotland ; 
it was the Dutchman that made Holland. Look at North America. Two 
centuries ago the sites on which now arise mills, and hotels, and banks, 
and colleges, and churches, and the Senate Houses of flourishing common- 
wealths, were deserts abandoned to the panther and the bear. What has 
made the change? Was it the rich mould, or the redundant rivers? No: 
the prairies were as fertile, the Ohio and the Hudson were as broad and as 
full then as now. Was the improvement the effect of some great transfer 
of capital from the old world to the new? No ; the emigrants generally 
carried out with them no more than a pittance ; but they carried out the 
English heart, and head, and arm ; and the English heart and head and 
arm turned the wilderness into cornfield and orchard, and the huge trees 
of the primeval forest into cities and fleets. Man, man is the great instru- 
ment that produces wealth. The natural difference between Campania 
and Spitzbergen is trifling, when compared with the difference between a 
country inhabited by men full of bodily and mental vigour, and a country 
inhabited by men sunk in bodily and mental decrepitude. Therefore it is 
that we are not poorer but richer, because we have, through many ages, 
rested from our labour one day in seven. That day is not lost. While in- 
dustry is suspended, while the plough lies in the furrow, while the Exchange 
is silent, while no smoke ascends from the factory, a process is going on 

uite as important to the wealth of nations as any process which is per- 
ormed on more busy days. Man, the machine of machines, the machine 
compared with which all the contri vances of the Watts and the Arkwrights 
are worthless, is repairing and winding up, so that he returns to his 
labours on the Monday with clearer intellect, with livelier spirits, with 
renewed corporal vigour. Never will I believe that what makes a popu- 
lation stronger, and healthier, and wiser, and better, can ultimately make 
it poorer. You try to frighten us by telling us, that in some German fac- 
tories, the young work seventeen hours in the twenty-four, that they work 
so hard that among thousands there is not one who grows to such a sta- 
ture that he can be admitted into the army ; and you ask whether, if we 
pass this bill, we can possibly hold our own against such competition as 
this? Sur, I laugh at the thought of such competition. If ever we are 
forced to yield the foremost place among commercial nations, we shall 
yield it, not to a race of degenerate dwarfs, but to some people pre-emi- 
nently vigorous in body and in mind. 

For these reasons, Sir, I approve of the principle of this bill, and shall, 
without hesitation, vote for the second reading. To what extent we 
ought to reduce the hours of labour is a question of more difficulty. I 
think that we are in the situation of a physician who has satisfied himself 
that there is a disease, and that there is a specific medicine for the 
disease, but who is not certain what quantity of that medicine the 
patient’s constitution will bear. Such a physician would probably 
administer his remedy by small doses, and carefully watch its operation. 
I cannot help thinking that, by at once reducing the hours of labour 
from twelve to ten, we should hazard too much. The change is great, 
and ought to be cautiously and gradually made. Suppose that there 
should be an immediate fall of wages, which is not impossible. Might 
there not be a violent reaction? Might not the public take up a notion 
that our legislation had been erroneous in principle, though, in truth, 
our error would have been an error, not of principle, but merely of 
degree? Might not Parliament be induced to retrace its steps? Might 
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we not find it difficult to maintain even the present limitation? The 

wisest course would, in my opinion, be to. reduce the hours of labour 

from twelve to eleven, to observe the effect of that experiment, and if, 
as I hope and believe, the result should be satisfactory, then to make a 
further reduction from eleven to ten. This is a question, however, which 
will be with more advantage considered when we are in Committee. 

One word, Sir, before I sit down, in answer to my noble friend near 
me.* He seems to think that this bill is ill timed. I own that I cannot 
agree with him. We carried up on Monday last to the bar of the Lords 
a, bill which will remove the most hateful and pernicious restriction that 
ever was laid on trade. Nothing can be more proper than to apply, in 
the same week, a remedy to a great evil of a directly opposite kind. As 
lawgivers, we have two great faults to confess and to repair. We have 
done that which we ought not to have done. We have left undone that 
which we ought to have done. We have regulated that which we should 
have left to regulate itself. We have left unregulated that which we 
were bound to regulate. We have given to some branches of industry a 
pee which has proved their bane. We have withheld from public 
iealth and public morals the protection which was their due. We have 
prevented the labourer from buying his loaf where he could get it 
cheapest ; but we have not prevented him from ruining his body and 
mind by premature and immoderate toil. I hope that we have seen the 
last both of a vicious system of interference and of a vicious system of non- 
interference, and that our poorer countrymen will no longer have reason 
to attribute their sufferings either to our meddling or to our neglect. 


A SPEECH 


DELIVERED AT THE OPENING OF THE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL 
INSTITUTION ON THE 4TH OF NOVEMBER 1846. 


I THANK you, Gentlemen, for this cordial reception. I have thought it 
right to steal a short time from duties not unimportant for the purpose of 
lending my aid to an undertaking calculated, as I think, to raise the 
credit and to promote the best interests of the city which has so many 
claims on my gratitude. 

The Directors of our Institution have requested me to propose to you 
as a toast the Literature of Britain. They could not have assigned to 
me amore agreeable duty. The chief object of this Institution is, I 
conceive, to impart knowledge through the medium of our own language. 
Edinburgh is already rich in libraries worthy of her fame as a seat of 
literature and a seat of jurisprudence. A man of letters can here with- 
out difficulty obtain access to repositories filled with the wisdom of many 
ages and of many nations. But something was still wanting. We still 
wanted a library open to that large, that important, that respectable 
class which, though by no means destitute of liberal curiosity or of sensi- 
bility to literary pleasures, is yet forced to be content with what is written 
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im our own tongue. For that class especially, I da not say exciusi 

this library is intended. Our directors, I hope, will not be satishea, Y 
as a member, shall certainly not be satisfied, till we possess a noble and 
complete collection of ca pag books, till it is impossible to seek in vain 
on our shelves for a single English book which is valuable either on 
account of matter or on account of manner, which throws any light on 
our civil, ecclesiastical, intellectual, or social history, which, in short, can 
afford either useful instruction or harmless amusement. 

From such a collection, placed within the reach of that large and 
valuable class which I have mentioned, I am sae Sei to expect great 
good. And when I say this, I do not take into the account those rare 
cases to which my valued friend, the Lord Provost,* so happily alluded. 
It is indeed not impossible that some man of genius who may enrich our 
literature with imperishable eloquence or song, or who may extend the 
empire of our race over matter, may feel in our reading room, for the 
first time the consciousness of powers yet undeveloped. It is not impos- 
sible that our volumes may suggest the first thought of something great 
to some future Burns, or Watt, or Arkwright. But I do not speak of 
these extraordinary cases. What I confidently anticipate is that, through 
the whole of that class whose benefit we have peculiarly in view, there 
will be a moral and an intellectual improvement; that many hours, 
which might otherwise be wasted in folly or in vice, will be employed in 
pursuits which, while they afford the highest and most lasting pleasure, 
are not only harmless, but purifying and elevating. My own as pag tg 
my own observation, justifies me in entertaining this hope. I have had 
opportunities, both in this and in other countries, of forming some esti- 
mate of the effect which is likely to be produced by a good collection of 
books on a society of young men. There is, I will venture to say, no 
judicious commanding officer of a regiment who will not tell you that the 
vieinity of a valuable hbrary will improve perceptibly the whole character 
ofa mess. I well knew one eminent military servant of the East India 
Company, a man of great and various accomplishments, a man honour- 
ably distinguished both in war and in diplomacy, a man who enjoyed the 
confidence of some of the greatest generals and statesmen of our time. 
When I asked him how, having left his country while still a boy, and 
having passed his youth at military stations in India, he had been able 
to educate himself, his answer was, that he had been stationed in the 
neighbourhood of an excellent library, that he had been allowed free 
access to the books, and that they had, at the most critical time of his 
life, decided his character, and saved him from being a mere smoking, 
card-playing, punch-drinking lounger. 

Some of the objections which have been made to such institutions as 
ours have been so meponly and completely refuted by my friend the Lord 
Provost, and by the Most Reverend Prelate who has henoured us with 
his presence this evening, t that it would be idle to say again what has 
been so well said. There is, however, one objection which, with your 
permission, I will notice. Some men, of whom I wish to speak with 
ag respect, are haunted, as it seems to me, with an unreasonable 
ear of what they call superficial knowledge. Knowledge, they say, 
which really deserves the name, is a great blessing to mankind, the 
ally of virtue, the harbinger of freedom. But such knowledge must 
be profound. A crowd of people who have a smattering of mathe- 
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matics, a smattering of astronomy, a smattering of chemistry, who 
have read a little poetry and a little history, is dangerous to the 
commonwealth. Such half-knowledge 1s worse than ignorance. 
then the authority of Pope is vouched. Dmnnk deep or taste not ; shallow 
draughts intoxicate: drink largely ; and that will sober you. I must 
confess that the danger which alarms these gentlemen never seemed to me 
very serious : and my reason is this ; that I never could prevail on any 
rson who pronounced superficial knowledge a curse, and profound 
nowledge a blessing, to tell me what was his standard of profundity. 
The argument proceeds on the supposition that there is some line be- 
tween profound and superficial knowledge similar to that which separates 
truth from falsehood. I know of no such line. When we talk of men 
of deep science, do we mean that they have got to the bottom or near the 
bottom of science? Do we mean that they know all that is capable of 
being known? Do we mean even that they know, in their own especial 
department, all that the smatterers of the next generation will know? 
Why, if we compare the little truth that we know with the infinite mass 
of truth which we do not know, we are all shallow together ; and the 
greatest philosophers that ever lived would be the first to confess their 
shallowness. If we could call up the first of human beings, if we could 
call up Newton, and ask him whether, even in those sciences in which 
he had no rival, he considered himself as profoundly knowing, he would 
have told us that he was but a smatterer like ourselves, and that the dif- 
ference between his knowledge and ours vanished, when compared with 
the quantity of truth still undiscovered, just as the distance between a 
person at the foot of Ben Lomond and at the top of Ben Lomond vanishes 
when compared with the distance of the fixed stars. 

It 1s evident then that those who are afraid of superficial knowledge do 
not mean by superficial knowledge knowledge which 1s superficial when 
compared with the whole quantity of truth capable of being known. For, 
in that sense, all human knowledge is, and always has been, and always 
must be, superficial. What then is the standard? Is it the same two 
years together in any country? Is it the same, at the same moment, in 
any two countries? Is it not notorious that the profundity of one age 15 
the shallowness of the next; that the profundity of one nation is the 
shallowness of a neighbouring nation? Ramohun Roy passed, among 
Hindoos, for a man of profound Western learning ; but he would have 
been but a very superficial member of this Institute. Strabo was justly 
entitled to be called a profound geographer eighteen hundred years ago. 
But a teacher of geography, who had never heard of America, would now 
be laughed at by the girls of a boarding-school. What would now be 
thought of the greatest chemist of 1746, or of the greatest geologist of 
1746? The truth is that, in all experimental science, mankind is, of 
necessity, constantly advancing. Every generation, of course, has” its 
fiont rank and its rear rank ; but the rear rank of a later generation 
occupies the ground which was occupied by the front rank of a former 
generation. 

You remember Gulliver's adventures. First he is shipwrecked in a 
country of little men; and he is a Colossus among them. He strides 
over the walls of their capital: he stands higher than the cupola of their 
great temple : he tugs after him a royal fleet : he stretches his legs ; and 
a royal army, with drums beating and colours flying, marches through the 
gigantic arch: he devours a whole granary for breakfast, eats a herd of 
cattle for dinner, and washes down his meal with all the hogsheads of a 
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cellar. In his next voyage he is among men sixty feet high. He who, 
in Lilliput, used to take people up in his hand in order that he might be 
able to hear them, is himself taken up in the hands and held to the ears 
of his masters. It 1s all that he can do to defend himself with his hanger 
against the rats and mice. The court ladies amuse themselves with seeing 
him fight wasps and frogs ; the monkey runs off with him to the chimney 
top : the dwarf drops him into the cream jug and leaves him to swim for 
his life. Now, was Gulliver a tall or a short man? Why, in his own 
house at Rotherhithe, he was thought a man of the ordinary stature. 
Take him to Lilliput ; and he is Quinbus Flestrin, the Man Mountain. 
Take him to Brobdingnag, and he is Grildrig, the little Manikin. It is 
the same in science. The pygmies of one society would have passed for 
giants in another. 

It might be amusing to institute a comparison between one of the pro- 
foundly learned men of the thirteenth century and one of the superficial 
students who will frequent our library. Take the great philosopher of 
the time of Ilenry the Third of England, or Alexander the Third of 
Scotland, the man renowned all over the island, and even as far as Italy 
and Spain, as the first of astronomers and chemists. What is his astro- 
nomy? He is a firm believer in the Ptolemaic system. He never heard 
of the law of gravitation. Tell him that the succession of day and night 
is caused by the turning of the earth on its axis. Tell him that, in con- 
sequence of this motion, the polar diameter of the earth is shorter than 
the equatorial diameter. Tell him that the succession of summer and 
winter is caused by the revolution of the earth round the sun. Ifhe does 
not set you down for an idiot, he lays an information against you before 
the Bishop, and has you burned for aheretic. To do him justice, how- 
ever, if he is ill informed on these points, there are other points on which 
Newton and Laplace were mere children when compared with him. He 
can cast your nativity. He knows what .will happen when Saturn is in 
the House of Life, and what will happen when Mars is in conjunction 
with the Dragon’s Tail. He can read in the stars whether an expedition 
will be successful, whether the next harvest will be plentiful, which of 
your children will be fortunate in marriage, and which will be lost at sea. 
Happy the State, happy the family, which is guided by the counsels of so 
profound a man! And what but mischief, public and private, can we 
expect from the temerity and conceit of sciolists who know no more 
about the heavenly bodies than what they have learned from Sir John 
Herschel’s beautiful little volume. But, to speak seriously, is not a little 
truth better than a great deal of falsehood? Is not the man who, in the 
evenings of a fortnight, has acquired a correct notion of the solar system, 
a more profound astronomer than a man who has passed thirty years in 
reading lectures about the Arzmum mobile, and in drawing schemes of 
horoscopes ? 

Or take chemistry. Our philosopher of the thirteenth century shall 
be, if you please, an universal genius, chemist as well as astronomer. 
He has peihaps got so far as to know, that if he mixes charcoal and salt- 
petre in certain proportions and then applies fire, there will be an explo- 
sion which will shatter all his retorts and aludels; and he is proud of 
knowing what will in a later age be familiar to all the idle boys in the 
kingdom. But there are departments of science“in which he need not 
fear the rivalry of Black, or Lavoisier, or Cavendish, or Davy. He is in 
hot pursuit of the philosopher's stone, of the stone that is to bestow 
wealth, and health, and longevity. He has a long array of strangely shaped 
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vessels, filled with red oil and white oil, constantly boiling. The moment 
of projection is at hand ; and soon all his kettles and gridirons will be 
turned into pure gold. Poor Professor Faraday can do nothing of the 
sort. I should deceive you if I held out to you the smallest hope that he 
will ever turn your halfpence into sovereigns, But if you can induce him 
to give at our Institute a course of lectures such as I once heard him give 
at the Royal Institution to children in the Christmas holidays, I can pro- 
mise you that you will know more about the effects produced on bodies 
by heat and moisture than was known to some alchemists who, in the 
middle ages, were thought worthy of the patronage of kings. 

As it has been in science so 1t has been in literature. Compare the 
literary acquirements of the great men of the thirteenth century with 
those which will be within the reach of many who will frequent our read- 
ing room. <As to Greek learning, the profound man of the thirteenth 
century was absolutely on a par with the superficial man of the nine- 
teenth. In the modern languages, there was not, six hundred years ago, 
a single volume which is now read. The library of our profound scholar 
must have consisted entirely of Latin books. We will suppose him to 
have had both a large and a choice collection. We will allow him thirty, 
nay forty manuscripts, and among them a Virgil, a Terence, a Lucan, an 
Ovid, a Statius, a great deal of Livy, a great deal of Cicero. In allowing 
him all this, we are dealing most liberally with him; for it is much more 
likely that his shelves were filled with treatises on school divinity and 
canon law, composed by writers whose names the world has very wisely 
- forgotten. But, even if we suppose him to have possessed all that is 
most valuable in the literature of Rome, I say with perfect confidence 
that, both in respect of intellectual improvement, and in respect of in- 
tellectual pleasures, he was far less favourably situated than a man who 
now, knowing only the English language, has a bookcase filled with the 
best English works. Our great man of the Middle Ages could not form 
any conception of any tragedy approaching Macbeth or Lear, or of any 
comedy equal to Henry the Fourth or Twelfth Night. The best epic 
poem that he had read was far inferior to the Paradise Lost ; and all the 
tomes of his philosophers were not worth a page of the Novum 
ap 

he Novum Organun,, it 1s true, persons who know only English must 
read in a translation : and this reminds me of one great advantage which 
such persons will derive from our Institution. They will, in our library, 
be able to form some acquaintance with the master minds of remote ages 
and foreign countries. A large part of what is best worth knowing in 
ancient literature, and in the literature of France, Italy, Germany, and 
Spain, has been translated into our own tongue. It is scarcely possible 
that the translation of any book of the highest class can be equal to the 
original. But, though the finer touches may be lost in the copy, the great 
outlines will remain. An Englishman who never saw the frescoes in the 
Vatican may yet, from engravings, form some notion of the exquisite 
grace of Raphael, and of the sublimity and energy of Michael Angelo. 
And so the genius of Homer is seen in the poorest version of the Iliad ; 
the genius of Cervantes is seen in the poorest version of Don Quixote. 
Let it not be supposed that I wish to dissuade any person from studying 
either the ancient languages or the languages of modern Europe. Far 
from it. I prize most highly those af of knowledge ; andI think that 
no man who has leisure for study ought to be content until he possesses 
several of them. I always much admired a saying of the Emperor 
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Charies the Fifth. ‘‘ When I learn a new * he said, "I feel as 
if I had got a new soul.” But I would console who have not time 
to make themselves linguists by assuring them that, by means of their 
own mother tongue, they may obtain ready access to vast intellectual 
treasures, to treasures such as might have been envied by the greatest 
linguists of the age of Charles the Fifth, to treasures surpassing those 
which were possessed by Aldus, by Erasmus, and by Melancthon. 

And thus Iam brought back to the point from which I started. [I 
have been requested to invite you to fill your glasses to the Literature of 
Britain ; to that literature, the brightest, the purest, the most durable of 
all the glories of our country ; to that literature, so rich in precious truth 
and precious fiction ; to that literature which boasts of the prince of all 
poets and of the prince of all philosophers ; to that literature which has 
exercised an influence wider than that of our commerce, and mightier 
than that of our arms; to that literature which has taught France the 
principles of hberty, and has furnished Germany with models of art ; to 
that literature which forms a tie closer than the tie of consanguinity between 
us and the commonwealths of the valley of the Mississippi; to that litera- 
ture before the light of which impious and cruel superstitions are fast 
taking flight on the banks of the Ganges ; to that literature which will, 
in future ages, instruct and delight the unborn millions who will have 
turned the Australasian and Caffrarian deserts into cities and gardens. To 
the Literature of Britain, then! And, wherever British literature spreads, 
may it be attended by British virtue and by British freedom ! 


A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE 
18TH OF APRIL 1847. 


In the year 1847 the Government asked from the House of Commons a grant of one 
hundred thousand pounds for the education of the people. On the nineteenth of 
April, Lord John Russell, having explained the reasons for this application, moved 
the order of the day for a Committee of Supply. Mr Thomas Dunconibe, Mem- 
ber for Finsbury, moved the followmg amendment: ‘‘ That previous to any grant 
of public money being assented to by this House, for the purpose of carrying out 
the scheme of national education, as developed in the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education in August and December last, which minutes have been 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, a select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the justice and expediency of such a 
scheme, and its probable annual cost, also to inquire whether the regulations 
attached thereto do not unduly increase the influence of the Crown, invade the 
constitutional functions of Parliament, and interfere with the religious convictions 
and civil mghts of Her Majesty's subjects ” 

In opposes to this amendment, the following Speech was made. After a de- 
bate of three nights, Mr Thomas Duncombe obtained permission to withdraw the 
latter part of his amendment. The first part was put, and negatived by 372 votes 
to 47. 


You will not wonder, Sir, that I am desirous to catch your eye this 
evening. The first duty which I performed, as a Member of the Com- 
mittee of Council which is charged with the superintendence of public 
instruction, was to give my hearty assent to the plan whick the honour- 
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able Member fer Finsbury calls on the House to condemn. I am one of 
those who have been accused in every part of the kingdom, and whe are 
now accused in Parliament, of aiming, under specious pretences, 2 blow 
at the civil and religious liberties of the people. It is natural therefore 
that I should seize the earliest opportunity of vindicating myself from so 
grave a charge. 

The honourable Member for Finsbury must excuse me if, in the 
remarks which I have to offer to the House, I should not follow very 
closely the order of his speech. The truth is that a mere answer to his 
speech would be no defence of myself or of my colleagues. I am surprised, 
I own, that a man of his acuteness and ability should, on such an occasion, 
have made such a speech. The country is excited from one end to the 
other by a great question of principle. On that question the Government 
has taken one side. The honourable Member stands forth as the chosen 
and trusted champion of a great party which takes the other side. We 
expected to hear from him a full exposition of the views of those in whose 
name hespeaks. But, to our astonishment, he has scarcely even alluded to 
the controversy which has divided the whole nation. He has entertained 
us with sarcasms and personal anecdotes: he has talked much about 
matters of mere detail: but I must say that, after listening with close 
attention to all that he has said, I am quite unable to discover whether, 
on the only important point which is in issue, he agrees with us or with 
that large and active body of Nonconformists which is diametrically 
opposed tous. Ile has sate down without dropping one word from which 
it is possible to discover whether he thinks that education is or that it is 
not a matter with which the State ought to interfere. Yet that is the question 
about which the whole nation has, during several weeks, been writing, read- 
ing, speaking, hearing, thinking, petitioning, and on which it is now theduty 
of Parliament to pronounce a decision. ‘That question once settled, there 
will be, I believe, very little room for dispute. Ifit be not competent to 
the State to interfere with the education of the people, the mode of inter- 
ference recommended by the Committee of Council must of course be 
condemned. If it be the right and the duty of the State to make provi- 
sion for the education of the people, the objections made to our plan will, 
in a very few words, be shown to be frivolous, 

IT shall take a course very different from that which has been taken by 
the honourable gentleman. I shall in the clearest manner profess my 
opinion on that great question of principle which he has studiously 
evaded ; and for my opinion I shall give what seem to me to be un- 
answerable reasons. 

I believe, Sir, that it is the right and the duty of the State to provide 
means of education for the common people. This proposition seems to 
me to be implied in every definition that has ever yet been given of the 
functions of a government. About the extent of those functions there has 
been much difference of opinion among ingenious men. There are some 
who hold that it is the business of a government to meddle with every part 
of the system of human life, to regulate trade by bounties and prohibi- 
tions, to regulate expenditure by sumptuary laws, to regulate literature 
by a censorship, to regulate religion by an inquisition. Others go to the 
Opposite extreme, and assign to government a very narrow sphere of 
action. But the very narrowest sphere that ever was assigned to govern- 
ments by any school of political philosophy is quite wide enough for my 
purpose. On one point all the disputants are agreed. They unanimously 
acknowledge that it is the duty of every government to take order for 
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giving security to the persons and property of the members of the cor- 
munity. 

This being admitted, can it be denied that the education of the com- 
mon people is a most effectual means of securing our persons and our 
property ? Let Adam Smith answer that question for me. His authority, 
always high, is, on this subject, entitled to peculiar respect, because he 
extremely disliked busy, prying, interfering governments. He was for 
leaving literature, arts, sciences, to take care of themselves. He was not 
friendly to ecclesiastical establishments. He was of opinion, that the 
State ought not to meddle with the education of the rich. . But he has 
expressly told us that a distinction is to be made, particularly in a com- 
mercial and highly civilised society, between the education of the rich 
and the education of the poor. The education of the poor, he says, is a 
matter which deeply concerns the commonwealth. Just as the magis- 
trate ought to interfere for the purpose of preventing the leprosy from 
spreading among the people, he ought to interfere for the purpose of 
stopping the progress of the moral distempers which are inseparable 
from ignorance. Nor can this duty be neglected without danger to the 
public peace. If you leave the multitude uninstructed, there is serious 
risk that religious animosities may produce the most dreadful disorders. 
The most dreadful disorders! Those are Adam Smith’s own words; 
and prophetic words they were. Scarcely had he given this warning to 
our rulers when his prediction was fulfilled in a manner never to be for- 

otten. I speak of the No Popery riots of 1780. I do not know that 

could find in all history a’stronger proof of the proposition, that the 
ignorance of the common people makes the property, the limbs, the lives 
of all classes insecure. Without the shadow at a grievance, at the sum- 
mons of a madman, a hundred thousand people rise in insurrection. 
During a whole week, there is anarchy im the greatest and wealthiest of 
European cities. The parliament is besieged. Your predecessor sits 
trembling in his chair, and expects every moment to see the door beaten 
in by the ruffians whose roar he hears all round the house. The peers 
are pulled out of their coaches. The bishops in their lawn are 
forced to fly over the tiles. The chapels of foreign ambassadors, 
buildings made sacred by the law of nations, are destroyed. The 
house of the Chief Justice is demolished. ‘The little children of the 
Prime Minister are taken out of their beds and laid in their night clothes 
on the table of the Horse Guards, the only safe asylum from the fury of 
the rabble. The prisons are opened. Highwaymen, housebreakers, 
murderers, come forth to swell the mob by which they have been set free. 
Thirty-six fires are blazing at once in London. Then comes the retribu- 
tion. Count up all the wretches who were shot, who were hanged, who 
were crushed, who drank themselves to death at the rivers of gin which 
ran down Holborn Hill ; and you will find that battles have been lost 
and won with a smaller sacrifice of life. And what was the cause of this 
calamity, a calamity which, in the history of London, ranks with the 
fe plague and the great fire? The cause was the ignorance of a popu- 

tion which had been suffered, in the neighbourhood of palaces, theatres, 
rg a to grow up as rude and stupid as any tribe of tattooed cannibals 
in New Zealand, I might say as any drove of beasts in Smithfield Market, 

The instance is striking : but it is not solitary. To the same cause are 
to be ascribed the riots of Nottingham, the sack of Bristol, all the out- 
rages of Ludd, and Swing, and Rebecca, beautiful and costly machinery 
broken to pieces in Yorkshire, barns and haystacks blazing in Kent, 
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ences and buildings pulled down in Wales. Could such things have been 
done in a country in which the mind of the labourer had been opened by 
education, in which he had been taught to find pleasure in the exercise of 
his intellect, taught to revere his Maker, taught to respect legitimate 
authority, and taught at the same time to seek the redress of real wrongs 
by peaceful and constitutional means ? 

This then is my argument. It is the duty of Government to protect 
our persons and property from danger. ‘The gross ignorance of the 
common people is a principal cause of danger to our persons and pro- 
perty. Therefore, it is the duty of the Government to take care that 
the common people shall not be grossly ignorant. 

And what is the alternative? Itis universally allowed that, by some 
means, Government must protect our persons and property. If you take 
away education, what means do you leave? Yon leave means such as 
only necessity can justify, means which inflict a fearful amount of pain, 
not only on the guilty, but on the innocent who are connected with the 
guilty. You leave guns and bayonets, stocks and whipping-posts, tread- 
mills, solitary cells, penal colonies, gibbets. See then how the case 
stands. Ilere is an end which, as we all agree, governments are bound 
to attain. There are only two ways of attaining it. One of those ways 
is by making men better, and wiser, and happier. The other way is by 
making them infamous and miserable. Can it be doubted which way we 
ought to prefer? Is it not strange, is it not almost incredible, that pious 
and benevolent men should gravely propound the doctrine that the magis- 
trate is bound to punish and at the same time hound not to teach? To 
me jit seems quite clear that whoever has a nght to hang has a right to 
educate. Can we think without shame and remorse that more than half 
of those wretches who have been tied up at Newgate in our time might 
have been living happily, that more than half of those who are now in 
our gaols might have been enjoying liberty and using that liberty well, 
that such a hell on earth as Norfolk Island, need never have existed, if 
we had expended in training honest men but a small part of what we 
have expended in hunting and torturing rogues. 

I would earnestly entreat every gentleman to look at a report which 
is contained in the Appendix to the First Volume of the Minutes of 
the Committee of Council. I speak of the report made by Mr Seymour 
Tremenheare on the state of that part of Monmouthshire which is in- 
habited by a population chiefly employed in mining. He found that, in 
this district, towards the close of 1839, out of eleven thousand children 
who were of an age to attend school, cight thousand never went to 
any school at all, and that most of the remaining three thousand 
might almost as well have gone tono school as to the squalid hovels in 
which men who ought themselves to have been learners pretended to 
teach. In general these men had only one qualification for their employ- 
ment ; and that was their utter unfitness for every other employment. 
They were disabled miners, or broken hucksters. In their schools all 
was stench, and noise, and confusion. Now and then the clamour of the 
boys was silenced for two minutes by the furious menaces of the master ; 
but it soon broke out again. The instruction given was of the lowest 
kind. Not one school in ten was provided witha single map. This is 
the way in which you suffered the minds of a great population to be 
formed. And now for the effects of your negligence. The barbarian in- 
habitants of this region 1ise in an insane eebellion against the Govern- 
ment. They come pouring down their valleys to Newport. They fire 
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on the Queen’s troops. They wound a magistrate. The soldiers fire in 
return ; and too many of these wretched men pay with their lives the 
penalty of their crime. But is the crime theirs alone? Is it strange that 
they should listen to the only teaching that they had? How can you, 
who took no pains to instruct them, blame them for giving ear to the 
demagogue who took pains to delude them? We put them down,"of 
course. We punished them. We had no choice. Order must be main- 
tained ; property must be protected ; and, since we had omitted to take 
the best way of keeping these people quiet, we were under the necessity 
of keeping them quiet by the dread of the sword and the halter. But 
could any necessity be more cruel? And which of us would run the 
risk of being placed under such necessity a second time ? 

I say, therefore, that the education of the people is not only a means, 
but the best means, of attaining that which all allow to be a chief end of 
government ; and, if this be so, it passes my faculties to understand how 
any man can gravely contend that Government has nothing to do with 
the education of the people. 

My confidence in my opinion is strengthened when I recollect that I 
hold that opinion in common with all the greatest lawgivers, statesmen, 
and political philosophers of all nations and ages, with all the most 
illustrious champions of civil and spiritual freedom, and especially with 
those men whose names were once held in the highest veneration by the 
Protestant Dissenters of England. I might cite many of the most vener- 
able names of the old world ; but I would rather cite the example of that 
country which the supporters of the Voluntary system here are always 
recommending to us as a pattern. Go back to the days when the little 
society which has expanded into the opulent and enlightened common- 
wealth of Massachusetts began to exist. Our modern Dissenters will 
scarcely, I think, venture to speak contumeliously of those Puritans whose 
spirit Laud and his High Commission Court could not subdue, of those 

uritans who were willing to leave home and kindred, and all the com- 
forts and refinements of civilised life, to cross the ocean, to fix their abode 
in forests among wild beasts and wild men, rather than commit the sin of 
performing, in the House of God, one gesture which they believed to be 
displeasing to Him. Did those brave exiles think it inconsistent with 
civil or religious freedom that the State should take charge of the educa- 
tion of the people? No, Sir; one of the earliest laws enacted by the 
Puritan colonists was that every township, as soon as the Lord had in- 
creased it to the number of fifty houses, should appoint one to teach all 
children to write and read, and that every township of a hundred houses 
should set up a grammar school. Nor have the descendants of those who 
made this law ever ceased to hold that the public authorities were bound 
to provide the means of public instruction. Nor is this doctrine confined 
to New England. ‘‘ Educate the people’ was the first admonition ad- 
dressed by Penn to the colony which he founded. ‘‘ Educate the people” 
was the legacy of Washington to the nation which he had saved. ‘‘ Edu- 
cate the people” was the unceasing exhortation of Jefferson ; and I quote 
Jefferson with peculiar pleasure, because of all the eminent men that have 
ever lived, Adam Smith himseif not excepted, Jefferson was the one who 
most abhorred everything like meddling on the part of governments. 
Yet the chief business of his later years was to establish a good system of 
State education in Virginia. 

And, against such authority as this, what have you who take the other 
side to show ? Can you mention a single great philosopher, a single man 
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distinguished by his zeal for liberty, humanity, and truth, who, from the 
beginning of the world down to the time of this present Parliament, ever 
held your doctrines? You can oppose to the unanimous voice of all the 
wise and good, of all ages, and of both hemispheres, nothing but a clamour 
which was first heard a few months ago, a clamour in which you cannot 
join without condemning, not only all whose memory you profess to hold 
in reverence, but even your former selves. 

This new theory of politics has at least the merit of originality. It 
may be fairly stated thus. All men have hitherto been utterly in the 
wrong as to the nature and objects of civil government. The great truth, 
hidden from every preceding generation, and at length revealed, in the 
year 1846, to some highly respectable ministers and elders of dissenting 
congregations, is this. Government is simply agreat hangman. Govern- 
ment ought to do nothing except by harsh and degrading means. The 
one business of Government 1s to handcuff, and lock up, and scourge, and 
shoot, and stab, and strangle. It is odious tyranny in a government to 
attempt to prevent crime by informing the understanding and elevating 
the moral feeling of a people. A statesman may see hamlets turned, in 
the course uf one generation, into great seaport towhs and manufacturing 
towns. THe may know that on the character of the vast population which 
is collected in those wonderful towns, depends the prosperity, the peace, 
the very existence of society. But he must not think of forming that 
character. He is an enemy of public liberty if he attempts to prevent 
those hundreds of thousands of his countrymen from becoming mere 
Yahoos. He may, indeed, build barrack after barrack to overawe them. 
If they break out into insurrection, he may send cavalry to sabre them : 
he may mow them down with grape shot: he may hang them, draw 
them, quarter them, anything but teach them. He may see, and may 
shudder as he sees, throughout large rural districts, millions of infants 
growing up from infancy to manhood as ignorant, as mere slaves of sen- 
sual appetite, as the beasts that perish. No matter. He is a traitor to 
the cause of civil and religious freedom if he does not look on with folded 
arms, while absurd hopes and evil passions ripen in that rank soil. He 
must wait for the day of his harvest. He must wait till the Jaquerie 
comes, till farm houses are burning, till threshing machines are broken in 
pieces ; and then begins his business, which is simply to send one poor 
ignorant savage to the county gaol, and another to the antipodes, and a 
third to the gallows. 

Such, Sir, isthe new theory of government which was first propounded, 
in the year 1846, by some men of high note among the Nonconformists 
of England. It is difficult to understand how men of excellent abilities 
and excellent intentions—and there are, I readily admit, such men among 
those who hold this theory—can have fallen into so absurd and pernicious 
an error. One explanation only occurs tome. This is, I am inclined to 
believe, an instance of the operation of the great law of reaction. We 
have just come victorious out of a long and fierce contest for the liberty 
of trade. While that contest was undecided, much was said and written 
about the advantages of free competition, and about the danger of suffer. 
ing the State to rerulate matters which should be left to individuals. There 
has consequently arisen in the minds of persons who are led by words, and 
who are little in the habit of making distinctions, a disposition to apply to 
political questions and moral questions principles which are sound only when 
applied to commercial questions. These people, not content with having 
forced the Government to surrender a province wrongfully usurped, now 
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wish to wrest from the Government a domain heid by a right which was 
never before questioned, and which cannot be questioned with the 
smallest show of reason. ‘‘If,” they say, ‘‘free competition 1s a good 
thing in trade, it must surely be a good thing in education. The supply 
of other commodities, of sugar, for example, is left to adjust itself to the 
demand ; and the consequence 1s, that we are better supplied with sugar 
than if the Government undertook to supply us. Why then should we 
doubt that the supply of instruction will, without the intervention of the 
Government, be found equal to the demand ?” 

Never was there a more false analogy. Whether a man ‘is well sup- 
plied with sugar is a matter which concerns himself alone. But whether 
he is well supplied with instruction is a matter which concerns his neigh- 
bours and the State. If he cannot afford to pay for sugar, he must go 
without sugar. Hut it is by no means fit that, because he cannot afford 
to pay for education, he should go without education. Between the rich 
and their instructors there may, as Adam Smith says, be free trade. The 
supply of music masters and Italian masters may he left to adjust itself 
to the demand. But what is to become of the millions who are too poor 
to procure without assistance the services of a decent schoolmaster? We 
have indeed heard it said that even these millions will be supplied with 
teachers by the free competition of benevolent individuals who will vie 
with each other in rendering this service to mankind. No doubt there 
are many benevolent individuals who spend their time and money, most 
Jaudably in setting up and supporting schools ; and you may say, if you 
please, that there is, among these respectable persons, a competition to 
do good. But do not be imposed upon by words. 1)o not believe that 
this competition resembles the competition which is produced by the 
desire of wealth and by the fear of ruin. There is a great difference, be 
assured, between the rivalry of philanthropists and the rivalry of grocers. 
The grocer knows that, if his wares are worse than those of other grocers, 
he shall soon go before the Bankrupt Court, and his wife and children 
will have no refuge but the workhouse : he knows that, if his shop obtains 
an honourable celebrity, he shall be able to set up a carriage and buy a 
villa ; and this knowledge impels him to exertions compared with which 
the exertions of even very charitable people to serve the poor are but 
languid. It would be strange infatuation indeed to legislate on the sup- 
position that a man cares for his fellow creatures as much as he cares for 
himself. 

Unless, Sir, I greatly deceive myself, those arguments, which show 
that the Government ought not to leave to private people the task of 
providing for the national defence, will equally show that the Govern- 
ment ought not to leave to private people the task of providing for 
national education. On this subject, Mr Hume has laid down the 
general law with admirable good sense and perspicuity. I mean David 
Hume, not the Member for Montrose, though that honourable gentleman 
will, I am confident, assent to the doctrine propounded by his illustrious 
namesake. David Hume, Sir, justly says that most of the arts and 
trades which exist in the world produce so much advantage and pleasure 
to individuals, that the magistrate may safely leave it to individuals to 
encourage those arts and trades. But he adds that there are callings 
which, though they are highly useful, nay, absolutely necessary to society, 
yet do not administer to the peculiar pleasure or profit of any individual. 
The military calling is an instance. Here, says HIume, the Government 
must interfere. It must take on itself to regulate these callings, and 
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to stimulate the industry of the persons who follow these callings by 
pecuniary and honorary rewards. 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that, on the same principle on which Govern- 
ment ought to superintend and to reward the soldier, Government ought 
to superintend and to reward the schoolmaster. I mean, of course, the 
schoolmaster of the common people. That his calling is useful, that his 
calling is necessary, will hardly be denied. Yct it is clear that his ser- 
vices will not be adequately remunerated if he is left to be remunerated 
by those whom he teaches, or by the voluntary contributions of the 
charitable, * Is this disputed? Look at the facts. You tell us that 
schools will multiply and flourish exceedingly, if the Government will 
only abstain from interfering with them. Has not the Government long 
abstained from interfering with them? Flas not everything been left, 
through many years, to individual exertion? If it were true that educa- 
tion, like trade, thrives most where the magistrate meddles least, the 
common people of England would now be the best educated in the 
world. Our schools would be model schools, Every one would have a 
well chosen little Jibrary, excellent maps, a small but neat apparatus for 
experiments in natural philosophy. A grown person unable to read and 
write would be pointed at like Giant O'Brien-or the Polish Count. Our 
schoolmasters would be as eminently expert in all that relates to teaching 
as our cutlers, our cotton-spinners, our enginecrs are allowed to be in 
their respective callings. ‘They would, as a class, be held in high consi- 
deration ; and their gains would be such that it would be easy to find 
men of respectable character and attainments to fill up vacancies. 

Now, is this the case? Look at the charges of the judges, at the reso- 
lutions of the grand juries, at the reports of public officers, at the reports 
of voluntary associations. All tell the same sad and ignominious story. 
Take the reports of the Inspectors of Prisons. In the House of Correc- 
tion at Hertford, of seven hundred prisoners one half could not read at 
all ; only eight could read and write well. Of eight thousand prisoners 
who had passed through Maidstone Gaol only fifty could read and write 
well. In Coldbath Fields Prison, the proportion that could read and 
write well scems to have been still smaller. Turn from the registers of 
prisoners to the registers of marriages. You will find that about a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand couples were married in the year 1844. More 
than forty thousand of the bridegrooms and more than sixty thousand of 
the brides did not sign their names, but made their marks. Nearly one 
third of the men and nearly one half of the women, who are in the prime 
of life. who are to be the parents of the Englishmen of the next genera- 
tion, who are to bear a chief part in forming the minds of the English- 
men of the next generation, cannot write their own names. Remember, 
too, that, though people who cannot write their own names must be 
grossly ignorant, people may write their own names and yet have very 
little knowledge. Tens of thousands who were able to write their names 
had in all probability received only the wretched education of a com- 
mon day school. We know what such a school too often is ; a room 
crusted with filth, without light, without air, with a heap of fuel in one 
corer and a brood of chickens in another ; the only machinery of in- 
struction a dogeared spelling-book and a broken slate; the masters the 
refuse of all other callings, discarded footmen, ruined pedlars, men who 
cannot work a sum in the rule of three, men who cannot write a common 
letter without blunders, men who do not know whether the earth is a 
sphere or a cube, men who do not know whether Jerusalem is in Asia or 
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America. And to such men, men to whom none of us would entrust the 
key of his cellar, we have entrusted the mind of the rising generation, and, 
with the mind of the rising generation the freedom, the happiness, the 
glory of our country. 

Do you question the accuracy of this description? I will produce 
evidence to which I am sure that you will not venture to take an excep- 
tion. Every gentleman here knows, I suppose, how important a place 
the Congregational Union holds among the Nonconformists, and how 
prominent a part Mr Edward Baines has taken in opposition to State 
education. A Committee of the Congregational Union drew up last year a 
report on the subject of education. That report was received by the Union ; 
and the person who moved that it should be received was Mr Edwa 
Baines. That report contains the following passage: ‘‘ If it were neces- 
sary to disclose facts to such an assembly as this, as to the ignorance and 
debasement of the neglected portions of our population in towns and 
rural districts, both adult and juvenile, it could easily be done. Private 
information communicated to the Board, personal observation and inves- 
tigation of the various localities, with the published documents of the 
Registrar General, and the reports of the state of prisons in England and 
Wales, published by order of the House of Commons, would furnish 
enough to make us modest in speaking of what has been done for the 
humbler classes, and make us ashamed that the sons of the soil of Eng- 
land should have been so long neglected, and should present to the 
enlightened traveller from other shores such a sad spectacle of neglected. 
cultivation, lost mental power, and spiritual degradation.” Nothing can 
be more just. All the information which I have been able to obtain 
bears out the statements of the Congregational Union. I do believe that 
the ignorance and degradation of a large part of the community to which 
we belong ought to make us ashamed of ourselves. I do believe that an 
enlightened traveller from New York, from Geneva, or from Berlin, 
would be shocked tosee so much barbarism in the close neighbourhood of 
so much wealth and civilisation. But is it not strange that the very gentle- 
men who tell us in such emphatic language that the people are shame- 
fully ill-educated, should yct persist in telling us that under a system of 
free competition the pcople are certain to be excellently educated? Only 
this morning the opponents of our plan circulated a paper in which the 
confidently predict that free competition will do all that is necessary, if 
we will only wait with patience. Wait with patience! Why, we have 
been waiting ever since the Heptarchy. How much longer are we to 
wait? Till the year 2847? Or till the year 38472 That the experiment 
has as yet failed you do not deny. And why should it have failed? Has 
it been tried in unfavourable circumstances ? Not so: it has been tried 
in the richest and in the freest, and in the most charitable country in all 
Europe. Has it been tried on too smallascale? Not so: millions have 
been subjected to it. Has it been tried during tooshort a time? Not 
so: it has been going on during ages. The cause of the failure then is 
‘plain. Our efole system has been unsound. We have applied the 
Principle of free competition to a case to which that principle is not 

licable. 

ut, Sir, if the state of the southern part of our island has furnished me 
with one strong argument, the state of the northern part furnishes me 
with another argument, which is, if possible, still more decisive. A hun- 
dred and fifty years ago England was one of the best governed and most 
prosperous countries in the world: Scotland was perhaps the rudest and 
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eae country that could lay any claim to civilisation. The name of 
cotchman was then uttered in this ak of the island with contempt. 
The ablest Scotch statesmen contemplated the degraded state of their 
poor countrymen with a feeling approaching to despair. It is well 

nown that Fletcher of Saltoun, a brave and accomplished man, a man 
who had drawn his sword for liberty, who had suffered proscription and 
exile for liberty, was so much disgusted and dismayed by the misery, the 
ignorance, the idleness, the lawlessness of the common people, that he 
proposed to make many thousands of them slaves. Nothing, he thought, 
but the discipline which kept order and enforced exertion among the 
negroes of a sugar colony, nothing but the lash and the stocks, could 
reclaim the vagabonds who infested every part of Scotland from their 
imdolent and predatory habits, and compel them to support themselves 
by steady labou.. He therefore, soon after the Revolution, published a 
pamphlet, m which he earnestly, and, as I believe, from the mere impulse 
of humanity and patriotism, recommended to the Estates of the Realm 
this sharp remedy, which alone, as he conceived, could remove the evil. 
Within a few months after the publication of that pamphlet a very different 
remedy was applied. The Parliament which sate at Edinburgh passed 
an act for the establishment of parochial schaols. What followed? An 
improvement such as the world had never seen took place in the moral 
and intellectual character of the people. Soon, in spite of the rigour 
of the climate, in spite of the sterility of the earth, Scotland became 
a country which had no reason to envy the fairest portions of the globe. 
Wherever the Scotchman went, —and there were few parts of the 
world to which he did not go,—he carried his superiority with him. IF 
he was admitted into a public office, he worked his way up to the highest 
ost. If he got employment in a brewery or a factory, he was soon the 
oreman. If he took a shop, his trade wasthe best in the street. If he 
enlisted in the army, he became a colour-sergeant. If he went toa colony, 
he was the most thriving planter there. ‘Lhe Scotchman of the seven- 
teenth century had been spoken of in London as we speak of the Esqui- 
maux. The Scotchman of the eighteenth century was an object, not of 
scorn, but of envy. The cry was that, wherever he came, he got more 
than his share ; that, mixed with Englishmen or mixed with Irishmen, he 
rose to the top as surely as oil rises to the top of water. And what had 
roduced this great revolution? The Scotch air was still as cold, the 
Scotch rocks were stillas bare as ever. All the natural qualities of the 
Scotchman were still what they had been when learned and benevolent 
men advised that he should be flogged, like a beast of burden, to his daily 
task. But the State had given him an education. That education was 
not, it is true, in all respects what it should have been. But such as it 
was, it had done more for the bleak and dreary shores of the Forth and 
the Clyde than the richest of soils and the most genial of climates had 
done for Capua and Tarentum. Is there one member of this House, 
however strongly he may hold the doctrine that the Government ought 
not to interfere with the education of the people, who will stand up and, 
say that, in his opinion, the Scotch would now have been a happier and 
a more enlightened people if they had been left, during the last five gene- 
rations, to find instruction for themselves ? 

I say then, Sir, that, if the science of Government be an experimental 
science, this question is decided. We are ina condition to perform the 
inductive process according to the rules laid down in the Novum Or- 
ganum. We have two nations closcly connected, inhabiting the same 
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island, sprung from the same blood, speaking the same language, governed 
by the same Sovereign and the same Legislature, holding essentially the 
same religious faith, having the same allies and the same enemies. Of 
these two nations one was, a hundred and fifty years ago, as respects 
opulence and civilisation, in the highest rank among European communi- 
ties, the other in the lowest rank. The opulent and highly civilised 
nation leaves the education of the people to free competition. In the poor 
and half barbarous nation the education of the people is undertaken by 
the State. The result is that the first are last and the last first. The 
common people of Scotland,—it 1s vain to disguise the truth,—have 
passed the common people of England. Free competition, tried with 
every advantage, has produced effects of which, as the Congregational 
Union tells us, we ought to be ashamed, and which must lower us in the 
opinion of every intelligent foreigner. State education, tried under every 
disadvantage, has produced an improvement to which it would be difficult 
to finda parallel in any age or country. Such an experiment as this 
would be regarded as conclusive in surgery or chemistry, and ought, I 
think, to be regarded as equally conclusive in politics. 

These, Sir, are the reasons which have satisfied me that it is the duly 
of the State to educate the people. Being firmly convinced of that truth, 
I shall not shrink from proclaiming it here and elsewhere, in defiance of 
the loudest clamour that agitators can raise. The remainder of my task 
is easy. For, if the great principle for which I have been contending 15 
admitted, the objections which have been madc to the details of our plan 
will vanish fast. I will deal with those objections in the order in which 
they stand in the amendment moved bv the honourable Member for 
Finsbury. 

First among his objections he places the cost. Surely, Sir, no person 
who admits that it is our duty to train the minds of the nsing generation 
can think a hundred thousand pounds too large a sum for that purpose. 
If we look at the matter in the lowest point of view, if we consider 
human beings merely as producers of wealth, the difference between an 
intelligent and a stupid population, estimated in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, exceeds a hundredfold the proposed outlay. Nor is this all. For 
every pound that you save in education, you will spend five in prosecu- 
tions, in prisons, in penal settlements. I cannot believe that the House, 
having never grudged anything that was asked for the purpose of main- 
taining order and protecting property by means of pain and fear, will 
begin to be niggardly as soon as it is proposed to effect the same objects 
by making the people wiser and better. 

The next objection made by the honourable Member to our plan is 
that it will increase the influence of the Crown. This sum of a hundred 
thousand pounds may, he apprehends, be employed in corruption and 
jobbing. Those schoolmasters who vote for mimisterial candidates will 
obtain a share of the grant: those schoolmasters who vote for opponents 
of the ministry will apply for assistance in vain. Sir, the honourable 
Member never would have made this objection if he had taken the 
Arouble to understand the minutes which he has condemned. We pro- 
pose to place this part of the public expenditure under checks which 
must make such abuses as the honourable Member anticipates morally 
impossible. Not only will there be those ordinary checks which are 
thought sufficient to prevent the misapplication of the many millions 
annually granted for the army, the navy, the ordnance, the civil govern- 
ment; not only must the Ministers of the Crown come every year to this 
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House for a vote, and be prepared to render an account of the manner 
in which they have laid out what had been voted in the preceding year, 
but, when they have satisfied the House, when they have got their vote, 
they will still be unable to distribute the money at their discretion. 
Whatever they may do for any schoolmaster must be done in concert with 
those persons who, in the district where the schoolmaster lives, take an 
interest in education, and contribute out of their private means to the 
expense of education. When the honourable gentleman is afraid that we 
shall corrupt the schoolmasters, he forgets, first, that we do not appoint 
the schoolmasters ; secondly, that we cannot dismiss the schoolmasters ; 
thirdly, that managers who are altogether independent of us can, without 
our consent, dismiss the schoolmasters ; and, fourthly, that without the 
recommendation of those managers we can give nothing to the school- 
masters. Observe, too, that such a recommendation will not be one of 
those recommendations which goodnatured easy people are too apt to 
give to everybody who asks; nor will it at all resemble those recom- 
mendations which the Secretary of the Tieasury is in the habit of 
receiving. For every pound which we pay on the recommendation 
vf the managers, the managers themselves must pay two pounds. 
They must also provide the schoolmaster .with a house out of their 
own funds before they can obtain for him a grant from the public funds. 
What chance of jobbing 1s there here? It is common enough, no 
doubt, for a Member of Parliament who votes with Government to ask 
that one of those who zealously suppoited him at the Jast election 
may have a place in the Excise or the Customs. But such a member 
would soon cease to solicit if the answer were, ** Your friend shall have 
a place of fifty pounds a year, if you will give him a house and settle 
on him an income of a hundred a year.” What chance then, I 
again ask, is there of jobbing? What, say some of the dissenters 
of Leeds, is to prevent a Tory Government, a Ifigh Church Govern- 
ment, from using this parliamentary grant to corrupt the schoolmasters of 
our borough, and to induce them to use all their influence in favour of a 
Tory and High Church candidate? Why, Sir, the dissenters of Leeds 
themselves have the power to preyent it. Let them subscribe to the 
schools : let them take a share in the management of the schools: let 
them refuse to recommend to the Committee of Council any schoolmaster 
whom they suspect of having voted at any election from corrupt motives ; 
and the thing is donc. Our plan, in truth, is made up of checks. My 
only doubt is whether the checks may not be found too numerous and too 
stringent. On our general conduct there is the ordinary check, the 

arliamentary check. And, as respects those minute details which it is 
impossible that this House can investigate, we shall be checked, in every 
town and in every rural district, by boards consisting of independent men 
zealous in the cause of education. 

The truth is, Sir, that those who clamour most loudly against our plan, 
have never thought of ascertaining what it is. 1 see that a gentleman, 
who ought to have known better, has not been ashamed publicly to tell 
the world that our plan will cost the nation two millions a year, and will: 
paralyse all the exertions of individuals to educate the people. These 
two assertions are uttered in one breath. And yet, if he who made them 
had read our minutes before he railed at them, he would have seen that 
his predictions are contradictory; that they cannot both be fulfilled ; 
that, if individuals do not exert themselves, the country will have to 
pay nothing ; and that, if the country has tu pay two millions, it will be 
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because individuals have exerted themselves with such wonderful, such 
incredible vigour, as to raise four millions by voluntary contributions. 
The next objection made by the honourable Member for Finsbury is 
that we have acted unconstitutionally, and have encroached on the functions 
of Parliament. ‘The Committee of Council he seems to consider as an 
unlawful assembly. He calls it sometimes a self-elected body and some- 
times a self-appointed body. Sir, these are words without meaning. 
The Committee is no more a self-elected body than the Board of Trade. 
It is a body appointed by the Queen ; and in appointing it Her Majesty 
has exercised, under the advice of her responsible Ministers, a prerogative 
as old as the monarchy. But, say» the honourable Member, the consti- 
tutional course would have been to apply for an Act of Parliament. On 
what ground? Nothing but an Act of Pailiament can legalise that which 
is illegal. But whoever heard of an Act of Parliament to legalise what 
was already beyond all dispute legal? Of course, if we wished to send 
aliens out of the country, or to retain disaffected persons in custody with- 
out bringing them to trial, we must obtain an Act of Parliament em- 
powering us todo so. But why should we ask for an Act of Parliament 
to empower us to do what anybody may do, what the honourable Member 
for Finsbury may do? Is there any doubt that he or anybody else may 
subscribe toa school, give a stipend to a monitor, or settle a retiring pension 
on a preceptor who has done good service? What any of the Queen’s 
subjects may do the Queen may do. Suppose that her privy purse were 
so large that she could afford to employ a hundred thousand pounds 1n 
this beneficent manner ; would an Act of Parhament be necessary to 
enable her to do so? Every part of our plan may lawfully be carried into 
execution by any person, Sovereign or subject, who has the inclination 
and the money. We have not the money ; and for the money we come, 
in a strictly constitutional manner. to the House of Commons. The 
course which we have taken is in conformity with all precedent, as well 
as with all principle. There are military schools No Act of Parliament 
was necessary to authorise the establishing of such schools All that was 
necessary was a grant of money to defray the charge. When I was 
Secretary at War it was my duty to bring under Her Majesty’s notice the 
situation of the female children of her soldiers. Many cuch children 
accompanied every regiment, and their education was grievously neglected. 
Her Majesty was graciously pleased to sign a warrant by which a girls’ 
school was attached to each corps. No Act of Parliament was necessary. 
For to set up a school where girls might be taught to read, and write, and 
sew, and cook, was perfectly legal already. I might have set it up 
myself, if I had been rich enough. AlIl that I had to ask from Parliament 
was the moncy. But I ought to beg pardon for arguing a point so clear. 
The next objection to our plans is that they interfere with the religious 
convictions of Her Majesty’s subjects. It has been sometimes insinuated, 
but it has never been proved, that the Committee of Council has shown 
undue favour to the Established Church. Sir, I have carefully read and 
considered the minutes ; and IJ wish that every man who has exerted his 
eloquence against them had done the same. I say that I have carefully 
read and considered them, and that they seem to me to have been drawn 
up with exemplary impartiality. The benefits which we offer we offer 
to people of all religious persuasions alike. The dissenting managers of 
schools will have equal authority with the managers who belong to the 
Church, A boy who goes to meeting will be just as eligible to bea 
monitor, and will receive just as large a stipend, as if he went to the 
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cathedral. The schoolmaster who is a nonconformist and the schoolmaster 
who is a conformist will enjoy the same emoluments, and will, after the 
same term of service, obtain, on the same conditions, the same retiring 
pension. I wish that some gentleman would, instead of using vague 
phrases about religious liberty and the rights of conscience, answer this 
plain question. Suppose that in one of our large towns there are four 
schools, a school connected with the Church, a school connected with the 
Independents, a Baptist school, and a Wesleyan school; what encourage- 
ment, pecuniary or honorary, will, by our plan, be given to the school 
connected ‘with the Church, and withheld from any of the other three 
schools? Is it not indeed plain that, if by neglect or maladministration 
the Church school should get into a bad state, while the dissenting 
schools flourish, the dissenting schools will receive public money and the 
Church school will receive none ? 

It is true, I admit, that in rural districts which are too poor to support 
more than one school, the religious community to which the majority be- 
longs will have an advantage over other religious communities. But this 
1s not our fault. If we are as impartial as it is possible to be, you surely 
do not expect more. If there should be a parish containing nine hundred 
churchmen and a hundred dissenters, if there should, in that parish, be a 
school connected with the Church, if the clissenters in that parish should 
be too poor to set up another school, undoubtedly the school connected 
with the Church will, in that parish, get all that we give ; and the dis- 
senters will get nothing. But observe that there is no partiality to the 
Church, as the Church, in this arrangement. The churchmen get 
public money, not because they are churchmen, but because they are the 
majority. The dissenters get nothing, not because they are dissenters, 
but because they are a small minority. There are districts where the 
case will be reversed, where there will be dissenting schools, and no 
Church schools. In such cases the dissenters will get what we have to 
give, and the churchmen will get nothing. 

But, Sir, I ought not to say that a churchman gets nothing by a 
system which gives a good education to dissenters, or that a dissenter gets 
nothing by a system which gives a good education to churchmen. We 
are not, 1 hope, so much conformists, or so much nonconformists, as to 
forget that we are Englishmen and Christians. We all, Churchmen, 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Methodists, have an interest in 
this, that the great body of the people should be rescued from ignorance 
and barbarism. I mentioned Jord George Gordon’s mob. That mob 
began, it is true, with the Roman Catholics : but, long before the tumults 
were over, there was not arespectable Protestant in London who was not 
in fear for his house, for his limbs, for his life, for the lives of those 
who were dearest to him. The honourable Member for Finsbury says 
that we call on men to pay for an education from which they de- 
rive no benefit. I deny that there is one honest and industrious man in 
the country who derives no benefit from living among honest and-indus- 
trious neighbours rather than among rioters and vagabonds. This matter 
is as much a matter of common concern as the defence of our coast. 
Suppose that I were to say, ‘‘ Why do you tax me to fortify Portsmouth? 
If the people of Portsmouth think that they cannot be safe without bas- 
tions and ravelins, let the people of Portsmouth pay the engineers and 
masons. Why am I to bear the charge of works from which I derive no 
advantage ?” You would answer, and most justly, that there is no man 
in the island who does not derive advantage from these works, whether 
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he resides within them or not. And, as every man, in whatever part of 
the island he may live, is bound to contribute to the support of those 
‘arsenals which are necessary for our common security, so Is every man, 
to whatever sect he may belong, bound to contribute to the support of 
those schools on which, not less than on our arsenals, our common 
security depends. 

I now come to the last words of the amendment. The honourable 
Member for Finsbury is apprehensive that our plan may interfere with 
the civil rights of Her Majesty’s subjects. How a man’s civil rights can 
be prejudiced by his learning to read and write, to multiply and divide, 
or even by his obtaining some knowledge of history and geography, I do 
not very well apprehend. One thing is clear, that persons sunk in that 
ignorance in which, as we are assured by the Congregational Union, great 
numbers of our countrymen are sunk, can be free only in name. It is 
hardly necessary for us to appoint a Select Committee for the purpose of 
inquiring whether knowledge be the ally or the enemy of liberty. He is, 
I must say, but a short-sighted friend of the common people who is eager 
to bestow on them a franchise which would make them all-powerful, and 
vet would withhold from them that instruction without which their power 
must be a curse to themselves and to the State. 

This, Sir, is my defence. From the clamour of our accusers I appeal 
with confidence to the country to which we must, in no long time, render 
an account of our stewardship. I appeal with still more confidence to 
future generations, which, while enjoying all the blessings of an im- 
partial and efficient system of public instruction, will find it difficult to 
believe that the authors of that system should have had to struggle with 
a vehement and pertinacious opposition, and still more difficult to believe 
eee such an opposition was offered in the name of civil and religious 
reedom, 


A SPEECH 


DELIVERED AT THE COLLEGE OF GLASGOW ON THE 
21st OF MARCH, 1849. 


At the election of J.ord Rector of the University of Glasgow, in November, 1848, the 
votes stood thus: Mr Macaulay, 255; Colonel Mure, 203. The installation took 
place on the twenty-first of March, 1849; and after that ceremony had been per- 
tormed, the following Speech was delivered. 


My first duty, Gentlemen, is to return you my thanks for the honour 
which you have conferred on me. You well know that it was wholly un- 
solicited ; and I can assure you that it was wholly ynexpected. I may 
add that, if 1 had been invited to become a candidate for your suffrages, 
T should respectfully have declined the invitation. My predecessor, whom 
I am so happy as to be able to call my friend, declared from this place 
last year in language which well became him, that he would not have come 
forward to displace so eminent a statesman as Lord John Russell. Ican 
with equal fruth affirm that I would not have come forward to dis- 
place so estimable a gentlemen and so accomplished 2 scholar as Colonel 
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Mure. But Colonel Mure felt last year that it was not for him, and I 
now feel that it is not for me, to question the propriety of your decision 
on a point of which, by the constitution of your body, you are the judges. 
{ therefore gratefully accept the office to which I have been called, fully 
purposing to use whatever powers belong to it with a single view to the 
welfare and credit of your society. 

I am not using a mere phrase of course, when I say that the feelings 
with which I bear a part in the ceremony of this day are such as I find it 
difficult to utter in words. I do not think it strange that, when that great 
master of eloquence, Edmund Burke, stood where I now stand, he fal- 
tered and remained mute. Doubtless the multitude of thoughts which 
rushed into his mind was such as even he could not easily arrange or ex- 
press. In truth there are few spectacles more striking or affecting than 
that which a great historical place of education presents on a solemn 
public day. There is something strangely interesting in the contrast be- 
tween the venerable antiquity of the body and the fresh and ardent youth 
of the great majority of the members. Recollections and hopes crowd 
upon us together. The past and the futwe are at once brought close to 
us. Our thoughts wander back to the time when the foundations of this 
ancient building were laid, and forward to the time when those whom it 
is our office to guide and to teach will be the guides and teachers of our 
posterity. On the present occasion we may, with peculiar propriety, give 
such thoughts their course. For it has chanced that my magistracy has 
fallen on a great secular epoch. This is the four hundredth year of the 
existence of your University. At such jubilecs, jubilees of which no indi- 
vidual sees more than one, it is natural, and it is gvod, that a society like 
this, a society which survives all the transitory parts of which it is com- 
posed, a society which has a corporate existence and a perpetual succes- 
sion, should review its annals, should retrace the stages of its growth from 
infancy to maturity, and should try to find, in the experience of gene- 
rations which have passed away, lessons which may be profitable to 
generations yet unborn. 

The retrospect is full of interest and instruction. Perhaps it nay be 
doubted whether, since the Christian era, there has been any point of time 
more important to the highest interests of mankind than that at which the 
existence of your University commenced. It was at the moment of a great 
destruction and ofa great creation. Your society was instituted just be- 
fore the empire of the East perished ; that strange empire which, dragging 
on a languid life through the great age of darkness, connected together 
the two great ages of light; that empire which, adding nothing to our 
stores of knowledge, and producing not one man great in letters, in science, 
or in art, yet preserved, in the midst of barbarism, those masterpieces of 
Attic genius, which the highest minds still contemplate, and long will 
contemplate, with admiring despair. And at that very time, while the 
fanatical Moslem were plundering the churches and palaces of Constanti- 
nople, breaking in pieces Grecian sculptures, and giving to the flames piles 
of Grecian eloquence, a few humble German artisans, who little knew 
that they were calling into existence a power far mightier than that of the 
victorious Sultan, were busied in cutting and setting the first types. The 
University came into existence just in time to witness the disappearance 
of the last trace of the Roman empire, and to witness the publication of 
the earliest printed book. 

At this conjuncture, a conjuncture of unrivalled interest in the history of 
letters, 2 man, never to be mentioned without reverence by every lover of 
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letters, held the highest place in Europe. Our just attachment to that Pro- 
testant faith to which our country owes so much must not prevent us from | 
paying the tribute which, on this occasion, and in this place, justice and grati- 
tude demand, to the founder of the University of Glasgow, the greatest of 
the restorers of learning, Pope Nicholas the Fifth. He had sprung from the 
common people ; but his abilities and his erudition had early attracted 
the notice of the great. He had studied much and travelled far. He 
had visited Britain, which, in wealth and refinement, was to his native 
Tuscany what the back settlements of America now are to Britain. He 
had lived with the merchant princes of Florence, those men who first 
ennobled trade by making trade the ally of philosophy, of eloquence, and 
of taste. It was he who, under the protection of the munificent and dis- 
cerning Cosmo, arranged the first public library that Modern Europe 
possessed. From privacy your founder rose to a throne; but on the 
throne he never forgot the studies which had been his delight in privacy. 
He was the centre of an illustrious group, composed partly of the last 
great scholars of Greece, and partly of the first great scholars of Italy, 
‘Theodore Gaza and George of Trebizond, Bessarion and Filelfo, Marsilio 
Ficino and Poggio Bracciolini. By him was founded the Vatican library, 
then and long after the most precious and the most extensive collection 
of books in the world. By him were carefully preserved the most valu- 
able intellectual treasures which had been snatched from the wreck of 
the Byzantine empire. Lis agents were to be found everywhere, in the 
bazaars of the farthest East, in the monasteries of the farthest West, pur- 
chasing or copying worm-eaten parchments, on which were traced words 
worthy of immortality. Under his patronage were prepared accurate 
Latin versions of many precious remains of Greek poets and philosophers. 
But no department of literature owes so much to him as history. By him 
were introduced to the knowledge of Western Europe two great and 
unrivalled models of historical composition, the work of Herodotus and 
the work of Thucydides. By him, too, our ancestors were first made ac- 

uainted with the graccful and lucid simplicity of Xenophon and with 
the manly good sense of Polybius. 

It was while he was occupied with cares like these that his attention 
was called to the intellectual wants of this region, a region now swarm- 
ing with population, rich with culture, and resounding with the clang of 
machinery, a region which now sends forth fleets laden with its admirable 
fabrics to the lands of which, in his days, no geographer had ever heard, 
then a wild, a poor, a half barbarous tract, lying on the utmost verge of 
the known world. He gave his sanction to the plan of establishing a 
University at Glasgow, and bestowed on the new seat of learning all the 
privileges which belonged to the University of Bologna. I can conceive 
that a pitying smile passed over his face as he named Bologna and Glas- 
gow together. At Bologna he had long studied. No spot in the world 
had been more favoured by nature or by art. The surrounding country 
was a. fruitful and sunny country, a country of cornfields and vineyards. 
In the city, the house of Bentivoglo bore rule, a house which vied with 
the house of Medici in taste and magnificence, which has left to posterity 
noble palaces and temples, and which gave a splendid patronage to arts 
and letters. Glasgow your founder just knew to be a poor, a small, a 
rude town, a town, as he would have thought, not likely ever to be great 
and opulent ; for the soil, compared with the rich country at the foot of 
the Apennines, was barren, and the climate was such that an Italian 
shuddered at the thought of it. But it is not on the fertility of the soil, 
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it is not on the mildness of the atmosphere, that the prosperity of nations 
chiefly depends, Slavery and superstition can make Campania a land of 
beggars, and can change the plain of Enna into a desert. Nor is it be- 
yond the power of human intelligence and energy, developed by civil 
and spiritual freedom, to turn sterile rocks and pestilential marshes into 
cities and gardens, Enlightened as your founder was, he little knew that 
he was himself a chief agent in a great revolution, physical and moral, 
political and religious, in a revolution destined to make the Jast first and 
the first last, in a revolution destined to invert the relative positions of 
Glasgow and Bologna. We cannot, I think, better employ a few minutes 
than in reviewing the stages of this great change in human affairs. 

The review shall be short. Indeed 1 cannot do better than pass 
rapidly from century to century. Look at the world, then, a hundred 
years after the seal of Nicholas had bcen affixed to the instrument which 
called your College into existence. We find Europe, we find Scotland espe- 
cially, in the agomes of that great revolution which we emphatically call 
the Reformation. The liberal patronage which Nicholas, and men like 
Nicholas, had given to learning, and of which the establishment of this 
seat of learning is not the least remarkable instance, had produced an 
effect which they had never contemplated. Ignorance was the talisman 
on which their power depended ; and that talisman they had themselves 
broken, They had called in Knowledge as a handmaid to decorate 
Superstition, and their error produced its natural effect. 1 need not tell 
you what a part the votaries of classical learning, and especially the 
votaries of Greek learning, the Ilumanists, as they were then called, bore 
in the great movement against spiritual tyranny. They formed, in fact, 
the vanguard of that movement. Ivery onc of the chief Reformers—I do 
not at this moment remember a single exception—was a Humanist. 
Almost every eminent Humanist in the north of Europe was, according 
to the measure of his uprightness and courage, a Reformer. In a Scot- 
tish University I need harily mention the names of Knox, of Buchanan, 
of Melville, of Secretary Maitland. In truth, minds daily nourished with 
the best literature of Greece and Rome necessarily grew too strong to be 
trammelled by the cobwebs of the scholastic divinity ; and the influence 
of such minds was now rapidly felt by the whole community ; for the in- 
vention of printing had brought books within the reach even of yeomen 
and of artisans. From the Mediterranean to the Frozen Sea, therefore, 
the public mind was everywhere in a ferment; and nowhere was the fer- 
ment greater than in Scotland. It was in the midst of martyrdoms and 
proscriptions, in the midst of a war between power and truth, that the first 
century of the existence of your University closed. 

Pass another hundred years; and we are in the midst of another revo- 
lution. The war between Popery and Protestantism had, in this island, 
been terminated by the victory of Protestantism. But from that war 
another war had sprung, the war between Prelacy and Puritanism. The 
hostile religious sects were allied, intermingled, confounded with hostile 
political parties. The monarchical element of the constitution was an 
object of almost exclusive devotion to the Prelatist. The popular element 
of the constitution was especially dear to the Puritan. At length ah 
appeal was made to the sword. Puritanism triumphed; but Puritanism 
was already divided against itself. Independency and Republicanism 
were on one side, Presbyterianism and limited Monarchy on the other. 
Tt was in the very darkest part of that dark time, it was in the midst of 
battles, sieges, and executions, it was when the whole world was still 
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aghast at the awful spectacle of a British King standing before a judgment 
seat, and laying his neck on a block, it was when the mangled remains 
of the Duke of Hamilton had just been laid in the tomb of his house, it 
was when the head of the Marquess of Montrose had just been fixed on 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, that your University completed her second 
century. 

A hundred years more ; and we have at length reached the beginning 
of a happier period. Our civil and religious liberties had indeed been 
bought with a fearful price. But they had been bought. The price had 
been paid. The last battle had been fought on British ground, The last 
black scaffold had been set up on Tower Hill. The evil days were over. 
A bright and tranquil century, a century of religious toleration, of domes- 
tic peace, of temperate freedom, of equal justice, was beginning. ‘That 
century is now closing. When we compare it with any equally long 
period in the history of any other great society, we shall find abundant 
cause for thankfulness to the Giver of all good. Nor is there any place in 
the whole kingdom better fitted to excite this feelingthan the place where we 
are now assembled. For in the whole kingdom we shall find no district 
in which the progress of tradc, of manufactures, of wealth, and of the 
arts of life, has been more rapid than in Clydesdale. Your University 
has partaken largely of the prosperity of this city and of the surrounding 
region. The security, the tranquillity, the liberty, which have been pro- 
pitious to the industry of the merchant and of the manufacturer, have 
been also propitious to the industry of the scholar. To the last century 
belong most of the names of which you justly boast. The time would 
fail me if I attempted to do justice to the memory of all the illustrious 
men who, during that period, taught or learned wisdom within these 
ancient walls ; geometricians, anatomists, jurists, philologists, metaphy- 
sicians, poets: Simpson and Hunter, Millar and Young, Reid and 
Stewart ; Campbell, whose coffin was lately borne to a grave in that re- 
nowned transept which contaims the dust of Chaucer, of Spenser, and of 
Dryden ; Black, whose discoveries form an era in the history of chemical 
science; Adam Smith, the greatest of all the masters of political science ; 
James Watt, who perhaps did more than any single man has done, since 
the New Atlantis of Bacon was written, to accomplish that glorious pro- 
phecy. We now speak the language of humility when we say that the 
University of Glasgow need not fear a compuarison with the University of 
Bologna. 

A fifth secular period is about to commence. ‘There is no lack of 
alarmists who will tell you that it is about to commence under evil 
auspices. But from me you must expect no such gloomy prognostica- 
tions. J have heard them too long and too constantly to be scared by 
them. Ever since I began to make observations on the state of my 
country, I have been seeing nothing but growth, and hearing of nothing 
but decay. The more I contemplate our noble institutions, the more 
convinced I am that they are sound at heart, that they have nothing of 
age but its dignity, and that their strength 19 still the strength of youth. 
The hurricane, which has recently overthrown so much that was great 
and that seemed durable, has only proved their solidity. They still stand, 
august and immovable, while dynasties and churches are lying in heaps 
of ruin all around us. I see no reason to doubt that, by the blessing of 
God on a wise and temperate policy, on a policy of which the principle 
is to preserve what is good by reforming in time what is evil, our civil 
institutions may be preserved unimpaired to a late posterity, and that, 
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under the shade of our civil institutions, our academical institutions may 
long continue to flourish. 

_ I trust, therefore, that, when a hundred years more have run out, this 
ancient College will still continue to deserve well of our country and of 
mankind. I trust that the installation of 1949 will be attended by a still 
greater assembly of students than I have the happiness now to see before 
me. That assemblage, indeed, may not meet in the place where we have 
have met. These vencrable halls may have disappeared. My successor 
may speak to your successors in a more stately paihioe in an edifice which, 
even among the magnificent buildings of the future Glasgow, will still be 
admired as a fine specimen of the architecture which flourished in the 
days of the good Queen Victoria. But, though the site and the walls 
may be nev, the spirit of the istitution will, T hone, be still the same. 
My successor will, 1 hope, be able to boast that the fifth century of the 
University has even been more glorious than the fourth. He will be 
able to vindicate that boast by citing a long list of eminent men, great 
masters of experimental science, of ancient learning, of our native elo- 
quence, ornaments of the senate, the pulpit and the har. He will, I hope, 
mention with high honour some of my young friends who now hear me ; 
and he will. I also hope, be able to add that their talents and learning 
were not wasted on sclfish or ignoble objects, but were employed to pro- 
mote the physical and moral good of their species, to extend the empire 
of man over the material world, to defend the cause of civil and religious 
liberty against tyrants and bigots, and to defend the cause of virtue and 
order against the enemies of all divine and human laws. 

I have now given utterance to a part, and to a part only, of the recol- 
lections and anticipations of which, on this solemn occasion, my mind. is 
full. I again thank you for the honour which you have bestowed on me ; 
and I assure you that, while I live, 1 shall never cease to take a deep 
interest in the welfare and fame of the body with which, by your kindness, 
I have this day become connected. 


A SPEECH 
DELIVERED AT EDINBURGH ON THE 2D OF NOVEMBER, 1852. 


At the General Election of of 1852 the votes for the City of Edinburgh stood thus : 


Mr Macaulay . ‘ : ; : ; ‘ 1872 
Mr Cowan : : j ‘ ; ; . : ;. ‘ 1754 
The Lord Provost . ; : : ; ; ‘ ; ‘ 1559 
Mr Bruce : i : ; : : ; ‘ ; ; 1066 
Mr Campbell . , : ‘ : : 686 


On the second of November the Electors assembled in the Music Hall to meet 
the representative whom they had, without any solicitation on his part, placed at 
the head of the poll. On this occasion the following Speech was delivered. 


GENTLEMEN,—I thank you from my heart for this kind reception. In 

truth, it has almost overcome me. Your good opinion and your good 

will were always very valuable to me, far more valuable than any vulgar 

object of ambition, far more valuable than any office, however lucrative 
3B 
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or dignified. In truth, no office, however lucrative or dignified, would 
have tempted me to do what I have done at your summons, to leave 
again the happiest and most tranquil of all retreats for the bustle of poli- 
tical life. But the honour which you have conferred upon me, an honour 
of which the greatest men might well be proud, an honour which it is in 
the power only of a free people to bestow, has laid on me such an obli- 
gation that I should have thought it ingratitude, I should have thought it 
pusillanimity, not to make at least an effort to serve you. 

And here, Gentlemen, we meet again in kindness after a long separa- 
tion. It is more than five years since I last stood in this very place ; a large 
part of human life. There are few of us on whom those five years have 
not set their mark, few circles from which those five years have not taken 
away what can never be replaced. Even in this multitude of friendly 
faces I look in vain for some which would on this day have been lighted 
up with joy and kindness. J miss one venerable man, who, before I was 
born, in evil times, in times of oppression and of corruption, had adhered, 
with almost solitary fidelity, to the cause of freedom, and whom I knew 
in advanced age, but still in the full vigour of mind and body, enjoying 
the respect and gratitude of his fellow citizens. I should, indeed, be 
most ungrateful if I could, on this day, forget Sir James Craig, his public 
spirit, his judicious counsel, his fatherly kindness to myself. And Jeffrey 
—with what an effusion of generous affection he would, on this day, have 
welcomed me back to Edinburgh ! He toois gone ; but the remembrance 
of him is one of the many ties which bind me to the city once dear to his 
heart, and still inseparably associated with his fame. 

But, Gentlemen, it is not only here that, on entering again, at your call, 
a path of life which I believed that I had quitted for ever, I shall be 

ainfully reminded of the changes which the last five years have produced. 
n Parliament I shall Jook in vain for virtues which I loved, and for 
abilities which I admired. Often in debate, and never more than when 
we discuss those questions of colonial policy which are every day acquirin 
a new interest, I shall remember with regret how much eloquence an 
wit, how much acuteness and knowledge, how many engaging qualities, 
how many fair hopes, are buried in the grave of poor Charles Buller. ‘There 
were other men, men with whom I had no political connection and little 
ersonal connection, men to whom I was, duringa great part of my public 
ife, honestly opposed, but of whom I cannot now think without grieving 
‘that their wisdom, their experience, and the weight of their great names 
‘can never more, in the hour of need, biing help to the nation or to the 
throne. Such were those two eminent men whom I left at the height, 
one of civil, the other of military fame ; one the oracle of the House of 
Commons, the other the oracle of the House of Lords. ‘There were 
parts of their long public life which they would themselves, I am per- 
suaded, on a calm retrospect, have allowed to be justly censurable. But 
it is impossible to deny that each in his own department saved the State ; 
that one brought to a triumphant close the most formidable conflict in 
which this country was ever engaged with a foreign enemy ; and that the 
other, at an immense sacrifice of personal feeling and personal ambition, 
freed us from an odious monopoly, which could not have existed many 
ears longer without producing fearful intestine discords. I regret them 
th: but I peculiarly regret him who is associated in my mind with the 
place to which you have sent me. I shall hardly know the House of 
Commons without Sir Robert Peel. On the first evening on which I 
took my seat in that Housg, more than two and twenty years ago, he 
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held the highest position among the Ministers of the Crown who sate 
there. During all the subsequent years of my parliamentary service I 
scarcely remember one important discussion in which he did not bear a 
part with conspicuous ability. His figure is now before me: all the 
tones of his voice are in my ears ; and the pain with which I think that I 
shall never hear them again would be embittered by the recollection of 
some sharp encounters which took place between us, were it not that at 
last there was an entire and cordial reconciliation, and that, only a very 
few days before his death, I had the pleasure of receiving from him 
marks of kindness and esteem of which I shall always cherish the recol- 
lection. 

But, Gentlemen, it 1s not only by those changes which the natural law 
of mortality produces, it is not only by the successive disappearances of 
eminent men that the face of the world has been changed during the 
five years which have elapsed since we met here last. Never since the 
origin of our race have there been five years more fertile of great events, 
five years which have left behind them a more awful lesson. We have 
lived many lives in that time. The revolutions of ages have been com- 

ressed into a few months, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy,—what a 
istory has theirs been! When we met here last, there was in all of 
those countries an outward show of tranquillity ; and there were few, 
even of the wisest among us, who imagined what wild passions, what 
wild theories, were fermenting under that peaceful exterior. An obstinate 
résistance to a reasonable reform, a resistance prolonged but for one day 
beyond the time, gave the signal for the explosion ; and in an instant, 
from the borders of Russia to the Atlantic Ocean, everything was con- 
fusion and terror. The streets of the greatest capitals of Europe were 
pe up with barricades, and were streaming with civil blood. The 
ouse of Orleans fled from France: the Pope fied from Rome: the 
Emperor of Austria was not safe at Vienna, ‘There were popular insti- 
tutions in Florence; popular institutions at Naples. One democratic 
convention sat at Berlin; another democratic convention at Frankfort. 
You remember, I am sure, but too well, how some of the wisest and 
most honest friends of liberty, though inclined to look with great indul- 
gence on the excesses inseparable from revolutions, began first to doubt 
and then to despair of the prospects of mankind. You remember how 
all sorts of animosity, national, religious, and social, broke forth together. 
You remember how with the hatred of discontented subjects to their 
 Splguniler was mingled the hatred of race tu race and of class to class.: 
or myself, I stood aghast; and though naturally of a sanguine dis- 
position, I did for one moment doubt whether the progress of society 
was not about to be arrested, nay, to be suddenly and violently turned 
back ; whether we were not doomed to pass in one generation from 
the civilisation of the nineteenth century to the barbarism of the 
fifth. I remembered that Adam Smith and Gibbon had told us that 
the dark ages were gone, never more to return, that modern Europe 
was in no danger of the fate which had befallen the Roman empire. 
That flood, they said, would no more return to cover the earth : and they 
seemed to reason justly : for they compared the immense strength of the 
enlightened part of the world with the weakness of the part which re- 
mained savage ; and they asked whence were to come the Huns and the 
Vandals, who should again destroy civilisation? It had not occurred to 
them that civilisation itself might engender the barbarians who should 
destroy it. It had not occurred to them that in the very heart of great 
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capitals, in the neighbourhood of splendid palaces, and churches, and 
theatres, and libraries, and museums, vice and ignorance might produce 
a race of Huns fiercer than those who marched under Attila, and of 
Vandals more bent on destruction than those who followed Genseric. 
Such was the danger. It passed by. Civilisation was saved ; but at 
what a price! The tide of popular feeling turned and ebbed almost as fast 
asit had risen. Imprudent and obstinate opposition to reasonable demands 
had brought on anarchy ; and as soon as men had a near view of anarchy 
they fled in terror to crouch at the feet of despotism. ‘To the dominion 
of mobs armed with pikes succeeded the sterner and more lasting domi- 
nion of disciplined armies. The Papacy rose from its debasement ; rose 
more intolerant and insolent than before ; intolerant and insolent as in 
the days of Hildebrand ; intolcrant and insolent to a degree which dis- 
mayed and disappointed those who had fondly cherished the hope that 
the spirit which had animated the Crusaders and the Inquisitors had been 
mitigated by the lapse of years and by the progress of knowledge. 
Through all that vast region, where little more than four years ago we 
looked in vain for any stable authority, we now look in vain for any trace 
of constitutional freedom. And we, Gentlemen, in the meantime, have 
been exempt from both those calamities which have wrought ruin all 
around us. The madness of 1848 did not subvert the British throne. 
The reaction which followed has not destroyed British liberty. 

And why is this? Why has our country, with all the ten plagues 
raging around her, been a land of Goshen? Everywhere else was the 
thunder and the fire running along the ground,—a very grievous storm, — 
a storm such as there was none like it since man was on the earth; yet 
everything tranquil here ; and then again thick night, darkness that might 
be felt ; and yet light in all our dwellings. We owe this singular hap- 
piness, under the blessing of God, toa wise and noble constitution, the 
work of rnany generations of great men. Let us profit by experience ; 
and iet us be thankful that we profit by the experience of others, and not 
by our own. Let us prize our constitution : let us purify it : let us amend 
it ; but let us not destroy it. Let us shun extremes, not only because 
each extreme is in itself a positive evil, but also because each extreme 
necessarily engenders its opposite. If we love civil and religious freedom, 
let us inthe day of danger uphold law and order. If we are zealous for 
Jaw and order, let us prize, as the best safeguard of law and order, civil 
and religious freedom. 

Yes, Gentlemen ; if I am asked why we are free with servitude all 
around us, why our Habeas Corpus Act has not been suspended, why 
our press is still subject to no censor, why we still have the liberty of as- 
sociation, why our representative institutions still abide in all their strength, 
I answer, It is because in the year of revolutions we stood firmly by our 
Government in its peril ; and, if 1 am asked why we stood by our Govern- 
ment in its peril, when men all around us were engaged in pulling Gov- 
ernments down, I answer, It was because we knew that though our 
Government was not a perfect Government, it was a good Government, 
that its faults admitted of peaceable and legal remedies, that it had never 
inflexibly opposed just demands, that we had obtained concessions of in- 
estimable value, not by beating the drum, not by ringing the tocsin, not 
by tearing up the pavement, not by running to the gunsmiths’ shops to 
search for arms, but by the mere force of reason and public opinion. 
And, Gentlemen, pre-eminent among those pacific victories of reason and 
public opinion, the recollgction of which chiefly,-1 believe, carried us 
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safely through the year of revolutions and through the year of counter- 
revolutions, I would place two great reforms, inseparably associated, one 
with the memory of an illustrious man, who is now beyond the reach of 
envy, the other with the name of another illustrious man, who is still, 
and, I hope, long will be, a living mark for distinction. I speak of the 
great commercial reform of 1846, the work of Sir Robert Peel, and of the 
great parliamentary reform of 1832, the work of many eminent statesmen, 
among whom none was more conspicuous than Lord John Russell. I 
particularly call your attention to those two great reforms, because it will, 
in my opinion, be the especial duty of that House of Commons in which, 
by your distingmshed favour, I have a seat, to defend the commercial 
reform of Sir Robert Peel, and to perfect and extend the parliamentary 
reform of Lord John Russell. 

With respect to the commercial reform, though I say it will be a sacred 
duty to defend it, Ido not apprehend that we shall find the task very 
difficult. Indeed, I doubt whether we have any reason to apprehend a 
direct attack upon the system now established. From the expressions 
used during the last session, and during the Jate elections, by the Ministers 
and their adherents, I should, I confess, find it utterly impossible to draw 
any inference whatever. They have contradicted each other; and they 
have contradicted themselves. Nothing would be easier than to select 
from their speeches passages which would prove them to be Freetraders, 
and passages which would prove them to be Protectionists. But, in truth, 
the only inference which can properly be drawn from a speech of one of 
these gentlemen in favour of Free Trade is, that, when he spoke, he was 
standing for a town ; and the only inference which can be drawn from the 
speech of another in favour of Protection is, that, when he spoke, he was 
standing for a county. TI quitted London in the heat of the elections. 
T left behind me a Tory candidate for Westminister and a Tory candidate 
for Middlesex, loudly proclaiming themselves Derbyites and Freetraders. 
All along my journey through Berkshire and Wiltshire I heard nothing 
but the cry of Derby and Protection ; but when I got to Bristol, the cry 
was Derby and Free Trade again. On one side of the Wash, Lord 
Stanley, the Under-Secretary of State for the Foreign Department, a 
young nobleman of great promise, a young nobleman who appears to me 
to inherit a large portion of his father’s ability and energy, held language 
which was universally understood to indicate that the Government had 
altogether abandoned al] thought of Protection. Lord Stanley was ad- 
dressing the inhabitants of a town. Meanwhile, on the other side of the 
Wash, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster was haranguing the 
farmers of Lincolnshire ; and, when somebody took it upon him to ask, 
“What will you do, Mr Christopher, if Lord Derby abandons Protec- 
tion?” the Chancellor of the Duchy refused to answer a question so 
monstrous, so insulting to Lord Derby. ‘*1 will stand by Lord Derby,” 
he said, ‘* because I know that Lord Derby will stand by Protection.” 
Well, these opposite declarations of two eminent persons, both likely to 
know the mind of Lord Derby on the subject, go forth, and are taken up 
by less distinguished adherents of the party. The Tory candidate for 
Leicestershire says, “I put faith in Mr Christopher: while you see Mr 
Christopher in the Government, you may be assured that agricul- 
ture will be protected.” But, in East Surrey, which is really a 
suburb of London, I find the Tory candidate saying, ‘* Never mind 
Mr Christopher. I trust to Lord Stanley. What should Mr Chris- 
topher know on the subject? He is not in the Cabinet: he can tell 
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you nothing about it. Nay, these tactics were carried so far that 
Tories who had formerly been for Free Trade, turned Protectionists if 
they stood for counties ; and Tories, who had always been furious Protec- 
tionists, declared for Free Trade, without scruple or shame, if they stood 
for large towns. Take for example Lord Maidstone. He was once one 
of the most vehement Protectionists in England, and put forth a small 
volume, which, as Iam an elector of Westminster, and as he was a can- 
didate for Westminster, I thought it my duty to buy, in order to under- 
stand his opinions. It is entitled Free Trade Hexameters. Of the 
poetical merits of Lord Maidstone’s hexameters I shall not presume to give 
an opinion. You may all form an opinion for yourselves by orderin 
copies. They may easily be procured: for I was assured, when 
bought mine in Bond Street, that the supply on hand was still consider- 
able. But of the political merits of Lord Maidstone’s hexameters I can 
speak with confidence ; and it is impossible to conceive a fiercer attack, 
according to the measure of the power of the assailant, than that which 
his lordship made on Sir Robert Peel’s policy. On the other hand, Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly, who is now Solicitor General, and who was Solicitor 
General under Sir Robert Peel. voted steadily with Sir Robert Peel, 
doubtless from a regard to the public interest, which would have suffered 
greatly by the retirement of so able a lawyer from the service of the 
Crown, Sir Fitzroy did not think it necessary to lay down his office even 
when Sir Robert Peel brought im the bill which established a free trade 
mcorn. But unfortunately Lord Maidstone becomes a candidate for the 
City of Westminster, and Sir Fitzroy Kelly stands for an agricultural 
county. Instantly, therefore, Lord Maidstone forgets his verses, and 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly forgets his votes. Lord Maidstone declares himself a 
convert to the opinions of Sir Robert Peel ; and Sir Robert Peel’s own 
Solicitor General lifts up his head intrepidly, and makes a speech, ap- 
parently composed out of Lord Maidstone’s hexameters. 

It 1s therefore, Gentlemen, utterly 1mpossible for me to pretend to 
infer, from the language held by the members of the Government, and 
their adherents, what couse they will take on the subject of Protection. 
Nevertheless, I confidently say that the system established by Sir 
Robert Peel is perfectly safe. The law which repealed the Corn Laws 
stands now on a much firmer foundation than when it was first passed. 
We are stronger than ever in reason; and we are stronger than ever in 
numbers. We are stronger than ever in reason, because what was only 
prophecy is now history. No person can now question the salutary 
effect which the repeal of the Corn Laws has had on our trade and industry. 
We are stronger than ever in numbers. You, I am sure, recollect the 
time when a formidable opposition to the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
made by a class which was most deeply interested in that repeal; I 
mean the labouring classes. You recollect that, in many large towns, ten 
years ago, the friends of Free Trade could not venture to call meetings 
for the purpose of petitioning against the Corn Laws, for fear of being 
interrupted by a crowd of working people, who had been taught by a 
certain class of demagogues to say that the question was one in which 
woiking people had no interest, that it was purely a capitalist’s question, 
that, if the poor man got a large loaf instead of a small one, he would 
get from the capitalist only a sixpence instead of a shilling. I never had 
the slightest faith in those doctrines. Experience even then seemed to 
me completely to confute them. I compared place with place; and I 
found that, though bread was dearer in England than in Ohio, wages 
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were higher in Ohio than in England. I compared time with time ; and 
I saw that those times when biead was cheapest in England, within my 
own memory, were also the times in which the condition of the labour- 
ing classes was the happiest. But now the experiment has been tried in 
a manner which admits of no dispute. I should be glad to know, if 
there were now an attempt made to impose a tax on corn, what dema- 

ogue would be able to bring a crowd of working men to hold up their 
Ponds in favour of such a tax. Thus strong, Gentlemen, in reason, and 
thus strong in numbers, we need, I believe, apprehend no direct attack 
on the principles of Free Trade. It will, however, be one of the first 
duties of your representatives to be vigilant that no indirect attack shall 
be made on these principles; and to take care that in our financial 
arrangements no undue favour shal] be shown to any class. 

With regard to the other question which I have mentioned, the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, I think that the time is at hand when that 
question will require the gravest consideration, when it will be necessary 
to reconsider the Reform Act of 1832, and to amend it temperately and 
cautiously, but in a large and )iberal spint. I confess that, in my opinion, 
this revision cannot be made with advantage, except by the Ministers of 
the Crown. I greatly doubt whether it will be found possible to carry 
through any plan of improvement if we have not the Government heartily 
with us; and I must say that from the present Administration I can, as 
to that matter, expect nothing good. What precisely I am to expect 
from them I do not know, whether the most obstinate opposition to 
every change, or the most insanely violent change. If I look to their con- 
duct, I find the gravest reasons for apprehending that they may at one 
time resist the most just demands, and at another time, from the merest 
caprice, propose the wildest innovations. And I will tell you why I 
entertain this opinion. I am sorry that, in doing so, I must mention the 
name of a gentleman for whom, personally, I have the highest respect ; 
I mean Mr Walpole, the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
My own acquaintance with him is slight ; but 1 know him ‘pel by char- 
acter; and I believe him to be an honourable, an excellent, an able 
man. No man is more esteemed in private life: but of his public con- 
duct I must claim the right to speak with freedom ; and I do so with the 
less scruple because he has himself set me an example of that freedom, 
and because I am really now standing on the defensive. Mr Walpole 
Jately made a speech to the electors of Midhurst ; and in that speech he 
spoke personally of Lord John Russell as one honourable man should 
speak of ancther, and as, 1 am sure, I wish always to speak of Mr 
Walpole. But sm Loid John’s public conduct Mr Walpole found many 
faults. Chief among those faults was this, that his lordship had re-opened 
the question of reform. Mr Walpole declared himself to be opposed on 
principle to organic change. He justly said that if, unfortunately, 
organic change should be necessary, whatever was done ought to be done 
with much deliberation and with caution almost timorous; and he 
charged Lord John with having neglected these plain rules of prudence. 
I was perfectly thunderstruck when I read the speech: for I could not 
but recollect that the most violent and democratic change that ever was 
proposed within the memory of the oldest man had been proposed but a 
few weeks before by this same Mr Walpole, as the organ of the present 
Government. Do you remember the history of the Militia Bill? In 
general, when a great change in our institutions is to be proposed from 
the Treasury Bench, the Ministcr announces his intention some weeks 
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before. There is a great attendance: there is the most painful anxiety 
to know what he is going to recommend. I well remember, —for I was 
present,—with what breathless suspense six hundred persons waited, on 
the first of March, 1831, to hear Lord John Russell explain the principles 
of his Reform Bill. But what was his Reform Bill to the Reform Bill of 
the Derby Administration? At the end of a night, in the coolest way 
possible, without the smallest notice, Mr Walpole proposed to add to 
the tail of the Militia Bill a clause tu the effect, that every man who had 
served in the militia for two years should have a vote for the county. 
What is the number of those voters who were to be entitled’ to vote in 
this way for counties? The militia of England is to consist of eighty 
thousand men ; and the term of service is to be five years. In ten years 
the number will be one hundred and sixty thousand ; 1n twenty years, 
three hundred and twenty thousand ; and in twenty-five years, four 
hundred thousand. Some of these new electors will, of course, die off in 
twenty-five years, though the lives are picked lives, remarkably good 
lives. What the mortality is hkely to be I do not accurately know ; but 
any actuary will easily calculate 11 for you. I should say, m round 
numbers, that you will have, when the system has been in operation for 
a generation, an addition of about three hundred thousand to the county 
constituent bodies ; that is to say, six thousand voters on the average will 
be added to every county m England and Wales. That 1s surely an 
immense addition. And what 1s the qualification? Why, the first 
qualification is youth. These electors ure not to be above a certain 
age ; but the nearer you can get them to eighteen the better. The second 
qualification is poverty. ‘The elector 15 to be a person to whom a shil- 
ling a-day is an object. The third qualification is ignorance; for I 
venture to say that, if you take the trouble to ubserve the appearance of 
those young fellows who follow the recruiting sergeant in the streets, you 
will at once say that, among our labouring classes, they are not the most 
educated, they are not the most intelligent. ‘That they are brave, stout 
lads, I fully believe. Lord Hardinge tells me that he never saw a finer 
set of young men; and I have not the shghtest doubt that, if necessary, 
after a few weeks’ training, they will be found standing up for our fire- 
sides against the best disciplined soldiers that the Continent can produce. 
But these are not the qualifications which fit men to choose legislators. 
A young man who goes from the ploughtail into the army 1s generally 
rather thoughtless and disposed to idleness. Oh! but there us another 
qualification which I had forgotten: the voter must be five feet two. 
There is a qualification for you! Only thik of measuring a man for the 
° franchise! And this is the work of a Conservative Government, this 
plan which would swamp all the counties in England with electors who 
“possess the Derby-Walpole qualifications ; that is to say, youth, poverty, 
ignorance, a roving disposition, and five feet two. Why, what right have 
people who have proposed such a change as this to talk about—I do not 
say Lord John Russell’s imprudence—but the imprudence of Ernest Jones 
or of any other Chartist? ‘The Chartists, to do them justice, would give 
the franchise to wealth as well as to poverty, to knowledge as well as to 
ignorance, to mature age as well as to youth. But to make a qualifica- 
tion compounded of disqualifications is a feat of which the whole glory 
belongs to our Conservative rulers. This astounding proposition was 
made, I believe, in a very thin House: but the next day the House was 
full enough, everybody having come down to know what was going to 
happen. One asked, why not this? and another, why not that? Are 
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all the regular troops to have the franchise? all the policemen? all the 
sailors? for, if you give the franchise to ploughboys of twenty-one, what 
dlass of honest Englishmen and Scotchmen can you with decency ex- 
clude? But up gets the Home Secretary, and informs the House that 
the plan had not been sufficiently considered, that some of his colleagues 
were not satisfied, and that he would not press his proposition. Now, 
if it had happened to me to propose such a reform at one sitting of the 
House, and at the next sitting to withdraw it, because it had not been 
well considered, I do think that, to the end of my life, I never should 
have talke@ about the exceeding imprudence of reopening the question of 
reform ; I should never have ventured to read any other man a lecture 
about the caution with which all plans of organic change ought to be 
framed. I repeat that, if Iam to judge from the language of the pre- 
sent Ministers, taken in connection with this solitary instance of their 
legislative skill in the way of reform, I am utterly at a loss what to 
expect. On the whole, what I do expect is that they will offer a 
pertinacious, vehement, provoking opposition to safe and reasonable 
change, and that then, in some moment of fear or caprice, they will 
bring 1n, and fling on the table, in a fit of desperation or levity, some 
plan which will loosen the very foundations of society. 

For my own part, I think that the question of Parliamentary Reform is 
one which must soon be taken up; but it ought to be taken up by the 
Government ; and I hope, before long, to see in office 2 Ministry which 
will take 1t up in earnest. I dare say that you will not suspect me of 
saying so from any interested feeling. In no case whatever shall I again 
be a member of any Ministry. During what may remain of my public 
life, I shall be the servant of none but you. I have nothing to ask of any 
Sebati except that protection which every government owes to a 
aithful and loyal subject of the Queen. But I do hope to sec in office 
before long a Ministry which will treat this great question as it should be 
treated. It will be the duty of that Ministry to revise the distribution of 
power. It will be the duty of that Ministry to consider whether small 
constituent bodies, notoriously corrupt, and proved to be corrupt, such, 
for example, as Harwich, ought to retain the power of sending members 
to Parliament. It will be the duty of such a Ministry to consider whether 
small constituent bodies, even less notoriously corrupt, ought to have, in 
the counsels of the empire, a share as great as that of the West Riding of 
York, and twice as great as that of the county of Perth. It will be the 
duty of such a Ministry to consider whether it may not be possible, with- 
out the smallest danger to peace, law, and order, to extend the elective 
franchise to classes of the community which do not now possess it. As 
to universal suffrage, on that subject you already know my opinions ; and 
I now come before you with those opinions strengthened by everything 
which, since I last professed them, has passed in Europe. We now know, 
by the clearest of all proofs, that universal suffrage, even united with 
secret voting, is no security against the establishment of arbitrary power. 
But, Gentlemen, I do look forward, and at no very remote period, to an 
extension of the franchise, such as I once thought unsafe. I believe that 
such an extension will, by the course of events, be brought about in the 
very best and happiest way. Perhaps I may be sanguine: but I think 
that good times are coming for the labouring classes of this country. I 
do not entertain that hope because I expect that Fourierism, or Saint 
Simonianism, or Socialism, or any of those other ‘‘isms ” for which the 
plain English word 1s ‘‘ robbery,” will prevail. I know that such schemes 
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only aggravate the misery which they pretend to relieve. I know that it 
is possible, by legislation, to make the rich poor, but that it is utterly 
impossible to make the poor rich. But I believe that the progress of 
experimental science, the free intercourse of nation with nation, the unre- 
stricted influx of commodities from countries where they are cheap, and 
the unrestricted efflux of labout towards countries where it is dear, will 
soon produce, nay, I believe that they are beginning to produce, a great 
and most blessed social revolution. I need not tell you, Gentlemen, that 
in those colonies which have been planted by vur race,—and, when I: 
speak of our colonies I speak as well of those which have separated from us 
as of those which still remain united to us, —I need not tell you that m our 
colonies the condition of the labouring man has long been far more pros- 
perous than in any part of the Old World. And why is this? Some 
people tell you that the inhabitants of Pennsylvama and New England are 
better off than the inhabitants of the Old World, because the United States 
have a republican form of government. But we know that the mhabitants 
of Pennsylvania and New Ingland were more prosperous than the inhabi- 
tants of the Olu World when Pennsylvama and New England were as 
loyal as any part of the dominions of George the First, George the 
Second, and George the Third; and we know that in Van Diemen’s 
Land, in New Zealand, in Australasia, in New Brunswick, in Canada, 
the subjects of Her Majesty are as prosperous as they could be under 
the governnient of a President. The real cause 1s that, in these 
new countries, where there is a boundless extent of fertile land, no- 
thing 1s easier than for the labourer to pass from the place which is over- 
stocked with labour tu the place which is understocked ; and that thus 
both he who moves and he who stays always have enough. This it is 
which keeps up the prosperity of the Atlantic States of the Union. They 
pour their population back to the Ohio, across the Ohio to the Mis- 
sissippi, and beyond the Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains. Every- 
where the desert 1s receding before the advancing flood of human life and 
Civilisation : and, in the meantime, those who are left behind enjoy 
abundance, and never endure such privations as in old countries too often 
befall the labouring classes. And why has not the condition of our 
labourers been equally fortunate? Simply, as 1 believe, on account of 
the great distance which scparates our country from the new and unoc- 
cupied part of the world, and on account of the expense of traversing 
that distance. Science, however, has abridged, and 1s abridging, that 
distance * science has diminished, and is diminishing, that expense. 
Already New Zealand is, for all practical purposes, nearer to us than 
New England was to the Puritans who fled thither from the tyranny of 
Laud. Already the ports of North America, Halifax, Bostun, and New 
York, are nearer to us than, within the memory of persons now living, 
the Island of Skye and the county of Donegal were to London. Already 
emigration is beginning to produce the same effect here which it has pro- 
duced on the Atlantic States of the Umon. And do not imagine that 
our countryman who goes abroad is altogether lost to us. Even if he 
goes from unde: the dominion of the British Queen and the protection of 
the British flag he will still, under the benignant system of free trade, 
continue to be bound to us by close ties. If he ceases to be a neighbour, 
he 1s still a benefactor and a customer. Go where he may, if you will 
but maintain that system inviolate, it is for us that he is turning the 
forests into cornfields on the banks of the Mississippi ; it is for us that 
he is tending his sheep and preparing his fleeces in the heart of Austral- 
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asia ; and in the nmieantime it is from us that he receives those commodi- 
ties which ave produced with most advantage in old societies, where great 
masses of capital have been accumulated, His candlesticks and his pots 
and his pans come from Birmingham ; his knives from Sheffield ; the 
light cotton jacket which he wears in summer from Manchester ; the good 
cloth coat which he wears in winter from Leeds ; and in return he sends ys 
back, from what was lately a wilderness, the good flour out of which is 
made the large loaf which the British labourer divides among his children. 
I believe that it is in these changes that we shall see the best solution of 
the question of the franchise. We shall make our institutions more de- 
mocratic than they are, not by lowering the franchise to the level of the 
great mass of the community, but by raising, in a time which will be very 
short when compared with the existence of a nation, the great mass up 
to the level of the franchise. 

I feel that I must stop. I had meant to advert to some other subjects. 
I had meant to say something about the ballot, to which, as you know, I 
have always been favourable ; something about triennial parliaments, to 
which, as you know, I have always been honestly opposed ; something 
about your university tests ; something about the cry for religious equality 
which has lately been raised in Ireland; but I feel that I cannot well 
proceed. J have only strength to thank you again, from the very bottom 
of my hearst, for the great honour which you have done me in choosing 
me, without solicitation, to represent you in Parliament. Iam proud of 
our connection ; and I shall try to act in such a manner that you may not 
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A SPEECH 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON TIF. IST OF JUNE 1853. 


On the first of June 1853, Lord Hotham, Member for Kent, moved the third reading 
of a bill of which the chief object was to make the Master of the Rolls incapable 
of sitting in the House of Commons. Mr Henry Drummond, Member for 
Surrey, moved that the bill should be read a third time that day six months. In 
support of Mr Drummond’s amendment the following Speech way made. 

Lhe amendment was carried by 224 votes to 123. 


T CANNOT, Sir, suffer the House to proceed to a division without expres- 
sing the very strong opinion which I have formed on this subject. I shall 
give my vote, with all my heart and soul, for the amendment moved by 
my honourable friend the Member for Surrey. I never gave a vote in my 
life with a more entire confidence that I was in the right ; and I cannot 
but think it discreditable to us that a bill for which there is so little to be 
said, and against which there is so much to be said, should have been 
permitted to pass through so many stages without a division. 

On what grounds, Sir, does the noble lord, the Member for Kent, ask 
us to make this change in the law? The only ground, surely, on which 
a Conservative legislator ought ever to propose a change in the law is this, 
that the law, as it stands, has produced some evil. Is it then pretended 
that the law, as it stands, has produced any evil? The noble lord him- 
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self tells you that it has produced no evil whatever. Nor can it be said 
that the experiment has not been fairly tried. This House and the office 
of Master of the Rolls began to exist, probably in the same generation, 
certainly in the same century. During six hundred years this House has 
been open to Masters of the Rolls, Many Masters of the Rolls have sate 
here, and have taken part, with great ability and authority, in our 
deliberations. To go no further back than the accession of the House of 
Hanover, Jekyll was a member of this House, and Strange, and Kenyon, 
and Pepper Arden, and Sir William Grant, and Sir John Copley, and 
Sir Charles Pepys, and finally Sir John Romilly. Itis not even pretended 
that any one of these eminent persons was ever, on any single occasion, 
found to be the worse member of this House for being Master of the 
Rolls, or the worse Master of the Rolls for being a member of this 
House. And if so, is it, I ask, the part of a wise statesman, is it, I ask 
still more emphatically, the part of a Conservative statesman, to alter a 
system which has lasted six centuries, and which has never once, during 
all those centuries, produced any but good effects, merely because it is 
not in harmony with an abstract principle ? 

And what is the abstract principle for the sake of which we are asked 
to innovate in reckless defiance of all the teaching of experience? It is 
this ; that political functions ought to be kept distinct from judicial 
functions. So sacred, it seems, is this principle, that the union of the 
political and judicial characters ought not to be suffered to continuc even 
in a case in which that union has lasted through many ages without pro- 
ducing the smallest practical inconvenience. *‘ Nothing is so hateful,” I 
quote the words of the noble Jord who brought in this bill, ‘‘ nothing is 
so hateful as a political judge.” 

Now, Sir, if I assent to the principle laid down by the noble lord, T 
must pronounce his bill the most imbecile, the most pitiful, attempt at 
reform that ever was made. The noble lord is a homeeopathist in state 
medicine. His remedies are administered in infinitesimal doses. If he 
will, for a moment, consider how our tribunals are constituted, and how 
our parliament is constituted, he will perceive that the judicial and 
political character are, through all grades, everywhere combined, every- 
where interwoven, and that therefore the cvil which he proposes to remove 
vanishes, as the mathematicians say, when compared with the immense 
mass of evil which he leaves behind. 

It has been asked, and very sensibly asked, why, if you exclude the 
Master of the Rolls from the House, you should not also exclude the 
Recorder of the City of J.ondon. I should be very sorry to see the 
Recorder of the City of London excluded. But I must say that the rea- 
sons for excluding him are ten times as strong as the reasons for excluding 
the Master of the Rolls. For it is well known that political cases of the 
highest importance have been tried by Recorders of the City of London. 
But why not exclude all Kecorders, and all Chairmen of Quarter Sessions? 
I venture to say that there are far stronger reasons for excluding a Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions than for excluding a Master of the Rolls. Ilong ago 
attended, during two or three years, the Quarter Sessions of a great county. 
There I constantly saw in the chair an eminent member of this House. 
An excellent criminal judge he was. Had he been a veteran lawyer, he 
could hardly have tried causes more satisfactorily er more expeditiously. 
But he was a keen politician: he had made a motion which had turned 
out a Government ; and when he died he was a Cabinet Minister. Yet 
this gentleman, the head of the Blue interest, as it was called, in his 
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county, might have had to try men of the Orange party for rioting at a 
contested election. He voted for the corn laws; and he might have had 
to try men for breaches of the peace which had originated in the discon- 
tent caused by the corn laws. He was, as I well remember, hooted, and, 
I rather think, pelted too, by the mob of London for his conduct towards 
Queen Caroline ; and, when he went down to his county, he might have 
had to sit in judgment on people for breaking windows which had not 
been illuminated in honour of Iler Majesty’s victory. This is not a 
solitary instance. There are, 1 dare say, in this House, fifty Chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions. And this is an union of judicial and political func- 
tions against which there is really much to be said. For it is important, 
not only that the administration of justice should be pure, but that it 
should be unsuspected. Now I am willing to believe that the adminis- 
tration of justice by the unpaid magistrates in political cases is pure: but 
unsuspected it certainly is not. It is notorious that, in times of political 
excitement, the cry of the whole democratic press always is that a poor 
man, who has been driven by distress to outrage, has far harder measuic 
at the Quarter Sessions than at the Assizes. So loud was this cry in 
1819 that Mr Canning, in one of his most eloquent speeches, pronounced 
it the most alarming of all the signs of the tines. See then how extra- 
vagantly, how ludicrously inconsistent your legislation is. You lay down 
the principle that the union of political functions and judicial functions 
is a hateful abuse. That abuse you determine to remove. You accord- 
ingly leave in this House a crowd of judges who, in troubled times, have 
to try persons charged with political offences ; of judges who have often 
been accused, truly or falsely, of carrying to the judgment scat their poli- 
tical sympathies and antipathies ; and you shut out of the house a single 
judge, whose duties are of such a nature that it has never once, since the 
time of Edward the First, been even suspected that he or any of his pre- 
decessors has, in the administration of justice, favoured a political ally, 
or wronged a political opponent. 

But even if I were to admit, what T altogether deny, that there is some- 
thing in the functions of the Master of the Rolls which makes it pecu- 
liarly desirable that he should not take any part in politics, I should still 
vote against this bill, as most inconsistent and inefficient. If you think 
that he ought to be excluded from political assemblies, why do not you 
exclude him? You do no such thing. You exclude him from the House 
of Commons, but you leave the House of Lords open to him. Is not 
the House of Lords a political assembly? And is it not certain that. 
during several generations, judges have gencrally had a great ascendencv 
in the House of Lords? <A hundred years ago a great judge, Lord Haru- 
wicke, possessed an immense influence there. He bequeathed his power 
to another great judge, Lord Mansfield. When age had impaired the 
vigour of Lord Mansfield, the authority which he had, during many years, 
enjoyed, passed to a third judge, Lord Thurlow. Everybody knows what 
a dominion that eminent judge, Lord Eldon, exercised over the peers, 
what a share he took in making and unmaking ministries, with what 
idolatrous veneration he was regarded by one great party in the State, 
with what dread and aversion he was regarded by the other. When the 
long reign of Lord Eldon had terminated, other judges, Whig and Tory, 
appeared at the head of contending factions. Some of us can well re- 
member the first ten days of October, 1831. Who, indeed, that lived 
through those days can ever forget them ? It was the most exciting, the 
most alarming political conjuncture of my time. On the morning of the 
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eghth of October, the Reform Bill, after a discussion which had lasted 
through many nights, was rejected by the Lords. God forbid that I 
Should again see such a crisis! I can never hope again to hear such & 
debaté. It was indeed a splendid display of various talents and acquire- 
ments. There are, I dare say, some here who, like myself, watched 
through the last night of that conflict till the late antumnal dawn, some- 
times walking up and down the long gallery, sometimes squeezing our- 
Selves in behind the throne, or below the bar, to catch the eloquence of 
the great orators who, on that great occasion, surpassed themselves. 
There I saw, in the foremost ranks, confronting each other, two judges, 
on one side Lord Brougham, Chancellor of the realm, on the other Lord 
Lyndhurst, Chief Baron of the Exchequer. How eagerly we hung 
on their words! How eagerly those words were read before noon by 
hundreds of thousands in the capital, and, within forty-eight hours, by 
millions in every part of the kingdom! With what a burst of popular 
fury the decision of the House was received by the nation! The ruins of 
Nottingham Castle, the ruins of whole streets and squares at Bristol, 
proved but too well to what a point the public feeling had been wound up. 
Tf it be true that nothing is so hateful to the noble lord, the Member for 
Kent, as a judyve who takes part in political contentions, why does he 
not bring ina bill to prevent judges from entering those lists in which 
Lord Brougham and Lord Lyndhurst then encountered each other ? 
But no: the noble lord is perfectly willing to leave those lists open 
to the Master of the Rolls. The noble lord’s objection is not to the union 
of the judicial character and the political character. He is quite willing 
that anywhere but here judges should be politicians. The Master of the 
Rolls may be the soul of a great party, the head of a great party, the 
favourite tribune of a stormy democracy, the chief spokesman of a 
haughty aristocracy. He may do all that declamation and sophistry can 
do to inflame the passions or mislead the judgment of a senate. But it 
must not be in this room. He must go a hundred and fifty yards hence. 
He must sit on ared bench, and not onagreenone. He must say, ‘‘My 
Lords,” and not *‘Mr Speaker.” Hfe must say, “Content,” and not 
“Aye.” And then he may, without at all shocking the noble lord, be 
the most stirring politician in the kingdom. 

But Iam understating my case. Iam greatly understating it. For, 
Sir, this union of the judicial character and the political character, in 
Members of the other House of Parliament, is not a merely accidental 
union. Not only may judges be made peers ; but all the peers are neces- 
sarily judges. Surely when the noble lord told us that the union of 
political functions and of judicial functions was the most hateful of all 
things, he must have forgotten that, by the fundamental laws of the 
realm, a political assembly is the supreme court of appeal, the court 
which finally confirms or annuls the judgments of the courts, both of 
common law and of equity, at Westminster, of the courts of Scotland, 
of the courts of Ireland, of this very Master of the Rolls about whom we 
are debating. Surely, if the noble lord’s principle be a sound one, it 1s 
not with the Master of the Rolls but with the House of Peers that we 
ought to begin. For, beyond all dispute, it is more important that the 
court above should be constituted on sound principles than that the court 
below should be so constituted. If the Master of the Rolls goes wrong, 
the House of Peers may correct his errors. But who is to correct the errors 
of the House of Peers? All these considerations the noble lord overlooks. 
He is quite willing that tle peers shall sit in the morning as judges, shall 
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determine questions affecting the property, the liberty, the character of 
the Queen’s subjects, shall determine those questions in the last resort, 
shall overrule the decisions of all the other tribunals in the country ; and 
that then, in the afternoon, these same noble persons shall meet as poli- 
ticians, and shall debate, sometimes rather sharply, sometimes in a style 
which we dare not imitate for fear that you, Sir, should call us to order, 
about the Canadian Clergy Reserves, the Irish National Schools, the 
Disabilities of the Jews, the Government of India. I do not blame the 
noble lord for not attempting to alter this state of things. We cannot 
alter it, I Know, without taking up the foundations of our constitution. 
But is it not absurd, while we live under such a constitution, while, 
throughout our whole system from top to bottom, political functions and 
judicial functions are combined, to single out, not on any special ground, 
but merely at random, one judge from a crowd of judges, and to exclude 
him, not from all political assemblies, but merely from one political as- 
sembly? Was there ever such a mummery as the carrying of this bill to 
the other House will be, if, unfortunately, it should be carried thither. 
The noble lord, himself, I have no doubt, a magistrate, himself at once a 
judge and a politician, accompanied by several gentlemen who are at once 
judges and politicians, will go to the bar of the Lords, who are all at once 
judges and politicians, will deliver the bill mto the hands of the Chan- 
cellor, who is at once the chief judge of the realm and a Cabinet Minister, 
and will return hither proud of having purified the administration of 
justice from the taint of politics. 

No, Sir, no ; for the purpose of purifying the administration of justice 
this bill is utterly impotent. It will be effectual for one purpose, and for 
one purpose only, for the purpose of weakening and degrading the louse 
of Commons. This is not the first time that an attempt has been made, 
under specious pretexts, to lower the character and impair the efficiency 
of the assembly which represents the great body of the nation. More 
than a hundred and fifty years ago there was a general cry that the 
number of placemen in Parliament was too great. No doubt, Sir, 
the number was too great: the evil required a remedy: but some 
rash and short-sighted though probably well meaning men, proposed 
a remedy which would have produced far more evil than it would have 
removed. They inserted in the Act of Settlement a clause provid- 
ing that no person who held any office under the Crown should sit in this 
House. The clause was not to take cffect till the House of Hanover 
should come to the throne ; and, happily for the country, before the IIouse 
of Hanover came to the throne, the clause was repealed. Had it not 
been repealed, the Act of Settlement would have been, not a blessing, but 
a curseto the country. There was no want, indced, of plausible and popu- 
lar commonplaces in favour of this clause. No man, it was said, can serve 
two masters. A courtier cannot be a good guardian of public liberty. A 
man who derives his subsistence from the taxes cannot be trusted to check 
the public expenditure. You will never have purity, you will never have 
economy, till the stewards of the nation are independent of the Crown, and 
dependent only on their constituents. Yes ; all this sounded well : but what 
man of sense now doubts that the effect of a law excluding all official men 
from this House would have been to depress that branch of the legislature 
which springs from the people, and to increase the power and consideration 
of the hereditary aristocracy ? The whole administration would have been 
in the hands of peers. The chief object of every eminent Commoner would 
have been to obtain a peerage. Assoonas any man had gained such distine- 
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tion here by his eloquence and knowledge that he was selected to fill the 
post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, Secretary of State, or First Lord of the 
Admiralty, he would instantly have turned his back on what would then 
indeed have been emphatically the Lower House, and would have gone to 
that chamber in which alone it would have been possible for him fully to 
display his abilities and fully to gratify his ambition. Walpole and Pul- 
teney, the first Pitt and the second Pitt, Fox, Windham, Canning, Peel, 
all the men whose memory is inseparably associated with this House, all 
the men of whose names we think with pride as we pass through St 
Stephen’s Hall, the place of their contentions and their triumphs, would, 
in the vigour and prime of life, have become Barons and Viscounts. The 
great conflict of parties would have been transferred fiom the Commons 
to the Lords. Jt would have been impossible for an assembly, in which 
not a single statesman of great fname, authority, and experience in impor- 
tant affairs would have been found, to hold its own against an assembly 
in which all our eminent politicians and orators would have been collected. 
All England, all Europe, would have been reading with breathless interest 
the debates of the peers, and looking with anxiety for the divisions of the 
peers, while we, instead of discussing high questions of state, and giving 
a general direction to the whole domestic and foreign policy of the realm, 
should have been settling the details of canal bills and turnpike bills. 

The noble lord, the Member for Kent, does not, it is true, propose so 
extensive and important a change as that which the authors of the Act of 
Settlement wished to make. But the tendency of this bill is, beyond all 
doubt, to make this House less capable than it once was, and less capable 
than the other House now is, of discharging some of the most important 
duties of a legislative assembly. 

Of the dufies of a legislative assembly, the noble lord, and some of those 
gentlemen who support his bill, seem to me to have formed a very imper- 
fect notion. They argue as if the only business of the House of Commons 
was to turn one set of men out of place, and to bring another set into 

lace ; as if a judge could find no employment hcre but factious wrang- 
ing. Sir, it isnotso. ‘There are extensive and peaceful provinces of 
parliamentary business far removed from the fields of battle where hostile 
parties encounter each other. A great jurist, seated among us, might, 
without taking any prominent part in the strife between the Ministry and 
the Opposition, render to his country most valuable service, and earn for 
himself an imperishable name. Nor was there ever a time when the as- 
sistance of such a jurist was more needed, or was more likely to be justly 
appreciated, than at present. No observant man can fail to perceive that 
there is in the public mind a general, a growing, an earnest, and at the 
same time, T must say, a most sober and reasonable desire for extensive 
law reform. I hope and believe that, for some time to come, no year will 
pass without progress in law reform ; and I hold that of all law reformers 
the best is a learned, upright, and large-minded judge. At such a time 
it is that we are called upon to shut the door of this House against the 
last great judicial functionary to whom the unwise legislation of former 
parliaments has left it open. In the meantime the other House is open to 
him. It is open to all the other judges who are not suffered to sit here. 
It is open to the Judge of the Admiralty Court, whom the noble lord, 
twelve or thirteen years ago, prevailed on us, in an unlucky hour, to ex- 
clude. In the other House is the Lord Chancellor, and several retired 
Chancellors, a lord Chief Justice, and several retired Chief Justices. 
The Queen may place there to-morrow the Chief Baron, the two Lords Jus- 
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tices, the three Vice Chancellors, the very Master of the Rolls about 
whom we are debating : and we, as if we were not already too weak for the 
discharge of our functions, are trying to weaken ourselves still more. I 
harbour no unfriendly feeling towards the Lords. I anticipate no conflict 
with them. But it is not fit that we should be unable to bear an equal 

art with them in the great work of improving and digesting the law. 

t is not fit that we should be under the necessity of placing implicit 
confidence in their superior wisdom, and of registering without amendment, 
any bill which they may send us. To that humiliating situation we are, I 
grieve to say, fast approaching. I was much struck by a circumstance’ 
which occurred a few days ago. I heard the honourable Member for 
Montrose, who, by the by, is one of the supporters of this bill, urge the 
House to pass the Combination Bill, for a most extraordinary reason. 

** We really,” he said, * cannut tell how the law about combinations of 
workmen at present stands; and, not knowing how the law at present 
stands, we are quite incompetent to decide whether it ought to be altered. 
Let us send the bill up to the Lords. They understand these things. 
We do not. ‘There are Chancellors, and ex-Chancellors, and Judges 
among them. No doubt they will do what is proper; and 1 shall 
acquiesce in their decision.” Why, Sir, did ever any legislative assembly 
abdicate its functions in so humiliating a manner? Is it not strange that 
a gentleman, distinguished by his love of popular institutions, and by the 
jealousy with which he regards the aristocracy, should gravely propose 
that, on a subject which interests and excites hundreds of thousands of 
our constituents, we should declare ourselves incompetent to form an 
opinion, and beg the Lords to tell us what we ought to do? And is it not 
stranger still that. while he admits the incompetence of the House to dis- 
charge some of its most important functions, and while he attributes that 
mcompetence to the want of judicial assistance, he should yet wish to 
shut out of the House the only high judicial functionary who is now per- 
mitted to come into it ? 

But, says the honourable Member for Montrose, the Master of the 
Rolls has duties to perform which, if properly performed, will leave him 
no leisure for attendance in this House: it is important that there should 
be a division of labour: no man can do two things well; and, if we 
suffer a judge to be a member of Parliament, we shall have both a bad 
member of Parliament and a bad judge. 

Now, Sir, if this argument proves anything, it proves that the Master 
of the Rolls, and indeed all the other judges, ought to be excluded from 
the Hfouse of Lords as well as from the House of Commons. But I 
deny that the argument is of any weight. The division of labour has its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages. In operations merely mechani- 
cal you can hardly carry the subdivision too far ; but you may very easily 
carry it too far in operations which require the exercise of high intellec- 
tual powers. It is quite true, as Adam Smith tells us, that a pin will be 


best made when one man does nothing but cg the wire, when another 
does nothing but mould the head, when a thir s nothing but sharpen 
the point. But it is not true that Michael An would have been a 


greater painter if he had not been a sculptor; it i#ot true that Newton 

would have been a greater experimental philosophe@af he had not been a 

geometrician ; and it is not true that a man will be a worse lawgiver 

because he is a preat judge. I believe that there is as close a connection 

between the functions of the judge and the functions of the lawgiver as 

between anatomy and surgery. Would it not be the height of absurdity 
3% 
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“to Iny down the rule that nobody who dissected the dead shoyld be 
owed to + ge on, the living? The effect of such a division of 
ebour would be.that you would have nothing but bungling surgery ; 
and the efigct of the division of labour which the honourable Member for 
entrose reoommends will be that we shall have plenty of bungling 
legislation, Who can be so well qualified to make laws and to mend 
laws a§ a man whose business is to interpret laws and to administer laws? 
As to this point I have great pleasure in citing an authority to which the 
henourablé Member for Montrose will, I know, be disposed to pay the 
pe pi deferenge ;, the authority of Mr Bentham. Of Mr Bentham’s 
moral and political speculations, I entertain, I must own, a very mean 
Spica :" but ¥ hold him in high esteem as a jurist. Among all his 
itings there is none which I value more than the treatise on Judicial 
O'ganization. In that excellent work he discusses the question whether 
& person who holds a judicial office ought to be permitted to hold with 
it any other office. Mr Bentham argues strongly and convincingly 
against pluralities; but he admits that there is one exception to the 
rule. A judge, he says, ought to be allowed to sit in the 
egaslature as a representative of the people; for the best school for a 
legislator is the judicial bench ; and the supply of legislative skill is in all 
gpcieties so scanty that none of it can be spared. 

My honourable friend, the Member for Surrey, has completely refuted 
snother argument to which the noble lord, the Member for Kent, appears 
to attach gonsiderable importance. The noble lord conceives that no 

erson can enter this House without stooping to practise arts which would 
ill become the gravity of the judicial character. He spoke particularly 
of what he called the jollifications usual at elections. ‘Indoubtedly the 
festivities at elections are sometimes disgraced by intemperance, and 
sdmetimes by buffoonery ; and I wish from the bottom of my heart that 
intemperance and byffoonery were the worst means to which men, 
reputed upright and honourable in private life, have resorted in order to 
obtain seats in the legislature, shquid, indeed, be sorry if any Master 
of the Rolls should court the favour of the populace by playing the 
mountebank on the hustings or on tavern tables. Still more sorry should 
I be if any Master of the Rolls were to disgrace himself and his office by 
eitploying the ministry of the Frails and the Flewkers, by sending vile 
emisearies with false names, false addresses, and bags of sovereigns, to 
buy the votes of the poor. No doubt a Master of the Rolls ought to be 
free, mot only from guilt, but from suspicion. I have not hitherto men- 
tiened the present ter of the Rolls, I have not mentioned him 
because, in my ¢gpinion, this question ought to be decided by general and 
not by personal considerations. I cannot, however, refrain from saying, 
with a confidence which springs from long and intimate acquaintance, 
that my valued friend, Sir John Romilly, will never again sit in this 
Flouse unless he can come in by means very different from those by which 
he was turned out. But, Sir, are we prepared to say that no person can 
become a representative of the English people except by some sacrifice of 
integrity. or at least of personal dignity? If it be so, we had indeed 
better think of setting eur House in order. If it be so, the prospects of 
our country are dark indeed. How can ey, ne retain her place among 
the nations, if the assembly to which all her dearest interests are confided, 
the assembly which can, by a single vote, transfer the management of her 
afigirs to new hands, and give a new direction to her whole policy, foreign 
and domestic, financial, commercial, and colonial, is closed against every 
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man who has rigid principles and a fine sense of decorum? But itis not 
Did that great judge, Sir William Scott, lower his ch 

entering this House as Member for the University of Oxford? d Sip, 
John Copley lower his character by entering this House as Member fer 

the University of Cambridge? But the universities, hg say, are consti- 

tuent bodies of a very peculiar kind. Be it so. Then, by your own 

admission, there are a few seats in this House which eminent judges have’ 
filled and may fill without any unseemly condescension, But it would be 

most unjust, and in me, especially, most ungrateful, to compliment the 

universities at the expense of other constituent bodies. Jam one of many 

members who know by experience that a generosity and a delicacy of 
sentiment which would do honour to any seat of learning may be found 
among the ten pound householders of our great cities. And, Sir, as 

the counties, need we look further than to your chair? It is of as mych 
importance that you should punctiliously preserve your dignity as that the 
Master of the Rolls should punctiliously preserve his dignity. If you had, 

at the last election, done anything inconsistent with the integrity, with the 
gravity, with the suavity of temper which so eminently uality yan to 
preside over our deliberations, your public usefulness would have+.been 
seriously diminished. But the great county which does itself honour by 
sending you to the House required from you nothing unbecoming your: 
character, and would have felt itself degraded by your degradation. And 
what reason is there to doubt that other constituent bodies woyld act as 
justly and considerately towards a judge distinguished by uprightness and 
ability as Hampshire has acted towaids you? 

One very futile argument only remains to be noticed. It is said that 
we ought to be consistent; and that, having turned the Judge of the 
Admiralty out of the House, we ought to send the Master of the Rolls 
after him. I admit, Sir, that our system is at present very anomalows.,. 
But it is better that a system should be anomalous than that it,should be 
uniformly and consistently bad. You have entered on a wrong gourse, 
My advice is first that you stop, and secondly that you retrace your steps. 
The time is not far distant when it will be necessary for us to revise the 
constitution of this House. On that occasion, it will be part pf our 
duty to reconsider the rule which determines what public functionaries 
shall be admitted to sit here, and what public functionaries shall be et« 
cluded. That rule is, I must say, singularly absurd. It ie this, that ro 
person who holds any office created since the twenty-fifth of October, 
1705, shall be a member of the House of Commons. Nothing can be 
more umeasonable or more inconvenient. In £705, there were two 
Secretaries of State and two Under Secretaries. . Consaquently, to this 
day, only two Secretaries of State and two Under Secretaries can sit" 
among us. Suppose that the Home Secretary and the Colonial Secre- 
tary are members of this House, and that the office of Foreign Secretary 
becomes vacant. In that case, no member of this House, whatever may 
be his qualifications, his fame in diplomacy, his knowledge of all the 
politics of the Courts of Europe, can be appointed. Her Majesty must 
give the Admiralty to the commoner who is, of all her subjects, fittest 
or the Foreign Office, and the seals of the Foreign Office to some peer 
who would perhaps be fitter for the Admiralty. Again, the Postmaster 
General cannot sit in this House. Yet why not? He always comes in 
and goes out with the Government: he is often a member of the Cabinet ; 
and F believe that he is, of all public functionaries, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer alone excepted, the one whom it would be most convenient to 
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have here. I earnestly hope that, before long, this whole subject will 
be taken into serious consideration. As to the judges, the rule which 
should wish to see laid down is very simple. I would admit into this 
House any judge whom the people might elect, unless there were some 
special reason against admitting him. There is a special reason against 
admitting any Irish or Scotch judge. Such a judge cannot attend this 
House without ceasing to attend his court. There is a special reason 

inst admitting the Judges of the Queen’s Bench and of the Common 
Pleas, and the Barons of the Exchequer. They are summoned to the 
House of Lords ; and they sit there: their assistance is absolutely neces- 
sary to enable that House to discharge its functions as the highest court 
of appeal; and it would manifestly be both inconvenient and derogatory 
to our dignity that members of our body should be at the beck and call 
of the peers. I see no special reason for excluding the Master of the 
Rolls; and I would, therefore, leave our door open to him. I would 
open it to the Judge of the Admiralty, who has been most unwisely 
excluded. I would open it to other great judicial officers who are now 
excluded solely because their offices did not exist in 1705, particularly to 
the two Lords Justices, and the three Vice Chancellors. In this way, 
we should, I am convinced, greatly facilitate the important and arduous 
work of law reform ; we should raise the character oF this House : and I 
need not say that with the character of this House must rise or fall the 
estimation in which representative institutions are held throughout the 
world. But, whether the extensive changes which I have recommended 
shall be thought desirable or not, I trust that we shall reject the bill of 
the noble lord. I address myself to the Conservative members on your 
left hand; and I ask them whether they are prepared to alter, on grounds 
purely theoretical, a system which has lasted during twenty generations 
without producing the smallest practical evil. I turn to the Liberal 
members on this side; and I ask them whether they are prepared to 
lower the reputation and to impair the efficiency of that branch of the 
legislature which springs from the people. For myself, Sir, I hope that 
I am at once a Liberal and a Conservative politician ; and, in both char- 
acters, I shall give a clear and conscientious vote in favour of the amend: 
ment moved by my honourable friend. 
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Bunyan, John, age in which he produced 


opposition 
erk of the 
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BURGUNDY. 

his Pilgrims 's Progress, 116. His birth 

d early life, 353. His notions of good 
evil, 354. Enlists in the parlia- 
entary army, 254. Returns home and 
marries, 354. His fantasies and internal 

sufferings, 355. Thrown into gaol, 356. 
His prison life 396, 57. His intimate 
knowedge of the Bib e, 357. His early 
writings, 357. His abhorrence of the 
Quake » 357- His controversies, 357. 

is answer to Edward Fowler, 357. 
His dispute with some of his own sect, 

57 is liberation from prison, 358. 
Hi Pilgrim’s Progress, 358. His Holy 
War, 359 Difficulties of 1685, 360. 
His death and burial-place, 360. Fame 
of his Pilgrim's Progress, 360, 36r. 

Burgundy, Duke of, his theory of good 
government, 278. 

Burke, Edmund, his character of the first 
French republic, 145. And of the 
French National Assembly, 272. His 
vindication of himself from the charge 
of inconsistency, 273. His part in The 
Club, 387. His position in the Whig 
opposition, 400. 

Burns, Robert, age in which he produced 
his works, 116, P 

Butler, Samuel, character of his poetry, 


119. 
Byron, Lord, his egotism and its success, 
45- 


ZESAR, accounts of his campaigns, re- 
garded as history, 146. 

Camden, Lord, joins the Whig opposition, 
400. 

Canning: George, popular comparison of, 
with Mr Pitt, 271. His activity in Pitt's 
cause, 425. 

Carey, his translation of the Divine Comedy 
of Dante, 44. 

Carmagnoles, 
Ellen ste toe 308. 

Carmichael, Miss, or Polly, in Dr John- 
son’s house, 389. 

Carnot, M. Hippolyte, his part in the Me- 
moirs of Bertrand Barére, 285, 288, 29x. 

Carolan, his compositions, 362. 

Carrier, the tyrant of Nantes, placed under 
arrest, 323. 

Casti, character of his Animali Parlanti, 35. 

Catholicism, Roman, the most poetical of 
all religions, 37. Its great revival at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, 37. 
Treaty conchaed by Charles IT. ie 
which he bound himself to set up Catho- 
licism in England, 358. 

Catiline, Sallust’s account of the Con- 
spiracy of, 146. 

Cavendish, Lord John, becomes Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 40x. Resigns, 402. 
Cervantes, delight with which his Don 

Quixote is read, ro9. 

Charles II., Kin of England, influence of 
his residence abroad upon his character 
and tastes, 118. His treaty respecting 
Roman Catholics, 358. 
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CYRUS. 
Chatham, first Earl of, compared by Mira- 


beau, 284. His declining years, 395. His 
last appearance in the House of rds 
395- 

Chatham, second Earl of, his mismanage- 
ment of the Admiralty, 421. 


Chaumette, one of the accusers of the Gi- 
rondists before the Revolutionary Tri- 


bunal, 399. 

Christ Church, Oxford, cry of, against 
Bentley, 345. 

Christianity, effect of the victory of, over 
paganism, 152. 

Church of Ireland, Speech on, 689. 

Churchill, his insult to Johnson, 385. 

Civil War, the great, 59. 

Clarendon, his History of the Rebellion, 
charge of garbling it, 352. 

Classical writers, celebrity of the great, 72. 
Cleomenes, causes and results of his raving 
cruelty, 93. ec 
Clergyman, the Country, his Trip to Cam- 

bridge, 455. 
Club, The, formation of, 365, 386. Mem- 
rs of the, 387. 

* Coalition,” formation of the, 403. Uni- 
versal disgust, 405. End of the Coalition, 
497. t 

Coates, Romeo, the actor, 185. 

Cock Lane Ghost, the, 385. 

Collot, d Herbois, becomes a member of 
the Committee of Public Safety, 3r0. 
Attacked in the streets, 316. rought 
to trial, 323, 324. Condemned by the 
Convention to be removed to a distant 
place of confinement, 324. His end, 326 

Condorcet, strength brought by him to the 
Girondist party, 299. His melancholy 
end, 309. 

Confidence in Ministry of Lord Melbourne, 
Speech on, 585. 


| gs eh Ser empire of, its retrogression 
the, of Barére, 308. Lord | 


and stupefaction, 152. 

Convention, the French, of 5792, 297. The 
Girondists, 298. The Mountain, 300. 
Character of the diplomatic languages 
during the reign of the Convention, 308 

Copyright, Speeches on, 609, 618.4 

Corday, Charlotte, her murder of Marat, 


305. 

Corn Laws, Speech on, 711. 

Corneille, attempts of theTAcademy to 
depress the rising fame of, 12. 

Cornwallis, General, his surrender to the 
Americans, 401. 

Cottabus, the Athenian game of, 15. 

Couthon, becomes a member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, 3x0. His exe- 
cution, 321. 

Cowley, Mr Abraham, and Mr John Mil- 
ton, conversation between, touching the 
great Civil War, 39. 

Criticism, verbal, 72. Improvement of the 
science of criticism, 1x3. The critical 
and poetical faculty distinct and imcom- 
patible, x15. 

Cyrus, Xenophon’s Life of, its character, 
141. 
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DANTE. 
ANTE, criticism on, 32. His first ad- 
venture in the popular tongue, 32- 
Influences of the times in which he lived 
upon his works, 35. His love of Bea- 
tice: 38. His despair of happiness on 
earth, 38. Close connection between his 
jntellectual and moral character, 38. | 
Compared with Milton, 38. His meta- 
phors and comparisons, 38, 39. Little 
impression made by the forms of the 
external world upon him, 40. Fascina- 
tion revolting and nauseous images had 
for his mind, 42. His use of ancient 
myn By in his poems, 42. His idolatry 
re) Virgh » 42 










Excellence of his style, 
43. Remarks upon the translations 
the Divine Comedy, 43, 44. His vene 
ation for writers inferior to himself, 109. 
How regarded by the Italians of the 
fourteenth century, 109. __- 
Danton, character of, 286. His death, 313. 
David, M. d’Angers, the sculptor, his pars 
in the Memoirs of Bertrand Barére, 285. 
De Foe, effect of his Robinson Crusoe 
on the imagination of the child and the 
judgment ofahe man, 110. | ; 
Demerville, the"Jacobin, betrayed by his 
friend Bartre, 331- ; 
Democracy, a pure, gt. Mr Mill’s view of 
a pure and direct, 163. ; 
Demosthenes, compared by Mr Mitford to 
fEschines, 97, 98: His irresistible elo- 


quence, 99. 5 
Denham, Sir John, character of his poetry, 
118. 
Denis, St, Abbey of, laid waste by Barére, 


t4. ; 
. enue St, and St George, in the Water, 
some Account of the Lawsuit between 
the Parishes of,” 54. 
Deserted Village of Oliver Goldsmith, 367. 
Tesmoulins. Camille, his attack on the 
Reign of Terror, 313. Reply of Barére, 


13. 

I jesimouling, Mrs, in DrJohnson’s house, 389. 

Despotic rulers, 190. Theory of a despotic 
government, 212. 

Dies Ira, 443, |e 

Dionysius, his criticisms, 73. 

Diplomatic language used by the French 
Convention, 30. 

Directory, the Executive, of France, for- 
mation of, 326. 

Dissenters, persecution of the, by the 
Cavalie:s, 956. Relieved by Charles 
II., 358. Prosecutions consequent on 
the enterprise of Monmouth, 358. The 
Dissenters courted by the government 

‘of James II., 360. 

Nissenters’ Chapels Bill, Speech on, 658. 

Divine Comedy of Dante, the great source 
of the power of the, 38. Remarks on 
the translations of the, 43, 44. 

Djezzar Pasha, his cruelty. 312. 

Doddington, Bubb, his kindness to Samuel 
Johnson, 381. 

Don Quixote, delight with which it is 


yead, 109, 


INDEX. 


ENGLAND. 

Dorset, Earl of, his poetry, 126. 

Drama, the old English, 16. Compafed 
with that of Athens and France, 46. 
Causes of the excellence of the Engtish 
drama, 116. Superiority of dramaticto 
other works of imagination, 117. xX 
tinction of the drama by the Purftans, 
117. Thedrama of the time af,Charles 
II., 119. Dryden's plays, r2r. 

Dryden, John, place assigned t« him as a 
poet, 103. is merits and defects, 107, 
129. 130. Influence exercised by him 
on his age, :20, Two parts into which 
his hfe divides itself, 120. His small 
pieces presented to patrons, 120. Cha- 
racter of his Annus Mirabilis, 121. His 
rhyming plays, 121. His impossible 
men and women, 122,’ 123. His tendency 
to bombast, 124. His attempts at 
fairy imagery, 126. His incomparable 
reasonings in verse, 157. His art of 
producing 1ich effects by familiar words, 
128. Catholicity of his literary creed, 
128, , Causes of the exaggeration which 
disfigure his panegyrics, 329. Character 
of his Hind and Panther, 130. And of 
his Absalom and Achitophel, 130. Com- 
pared with Juvenal, 130. What he 
would probably have accomplished in 
an epic poem, 13% Compared with 
Milton, 131. 

Dubois, Cardinal, his mode of dealing 
with public petitions, 3 5. 

Dumont, M., review of his Souvenirs sur 
Mirabeau, 267. Services rendered by 
him to society, 267. His interpretation 
of Bentham's works, 268. His view of 
the French Revolution, 269. His efforts 
to instruct the French in political know- 
ledge, 271 - Sketch of the character of 
Mirabeau, 283. Of Sieyes and Talley- 
rand, 284. And of his own character, 284. 

Dumourier, his Girondist sympathies, 299. 
His defection, 503. 

Dundas, Henry, Lord Advocate, com- 
mencement of his friendship with Pitt, 


f 


40%: i . wie 
Dunning, Mr, joins the Whig opposition, 


' 


400. 
Duroc, General, his letter to Barére, 332. ' 


ADY, Dr, his advertisements, 185. 
Education, the, of the Athenians, 

76. Defects of their conversational 
education, 76. 

Edinburgh Election, specch at, 573. 

Education, Speech on, 734. 

Egotism, the pest of conversation, 45 
Zest given by it to writing, 45. 

Eleusinian Mysteries, the, 31. 

Ellenborough, Lord, his Carmagnoles, 308. 

Ellis, Welbore, 4or. 

England, revolution in the poetry of, 114. 
Mr Mill’s remarks on the British Con- 
stitution, 170. His view of the consti- 
tution of the English Government, 2:2. 
Mr Sadler’s statement of the law of 
population in England, 232, 257. The 


INDEX. 


SPSTLES. 
English Revolution compared with the 
French, 271. Mildness of the revolution 
used by the Reform Bill, 275. Makes 
r against France, 427. 
istles, Petrarch’. 


: ut 
Epitaph on scney artyn, 435. 

in on Lord William Bentinck, 468. 

n Sir Benjamin Heath ,Malkin, 


« 469. 
Epitaph 4n Lord Metcalfe, 470. 
Euphuism\n England, 116. 





Euripides, mother of, 25, note. His Jesu- 
itical morality, 29, note. How regarded 
by Quintillian, 73 

Evi , auesnee of the origin of, in the world, 
228, 248. 

Exclusion ef Judges from the House of 
Commons, Speech on, 763. 


EDERALISM, the new crime of, in 
France, 302. Federalism as enter- 
tained b Barére, 303. 
Féndlon, his principles of good govern- 
ment, as shown in his Telemachus, 278. 
Fluxions, discovery of the method of, 106. 
Fortune, remedies for Good and Evil, 
Petrarch’s, 52. 
Fowler, Edward, John Bunyan’s answer 


to, 3 

Fox, Charles Jamés, his character, 400 
His great political error, 403. The 
King's detestation of him, 404. Hecames 
Secretary of State under the Duke of 
Portland, 404. His India Bill, 406. His 
speeches, 411. 

Fragments of a Roman Tale, r. 

France, character of the poetry of, rrs5. 
Characteristics of the personifications of 
the drama of, 116. Spirit excited in 
France at the time of the Revolution by 
some of the ancient historians, 145. 
Burke’s character of the French Repub- 
lic, 145. Population of, 254. Condition 
of the government of, in 1799, 269. Stric- 
tures of M. Dumont on the National 
Assembly, 271. Infancy of political 
knowledge of the French at the period 
of the Revolution, 271. The English 
Revolution compared with the French, 
272. Arguments against the old mon- 
archy of France, 273. The first com- 
pared with the second rench Revolution, 
274. Causes of the first Revolution, 276. 
Condition of France for eighty years 
previous to the Revolution, 293. Causes 
which immediately led to that event, 
293. Difficulties of the Constitution of 
1791, 296. The warwith the continental 
coalition, 297. Effect of the League of 
Pilnitz on the position of the King, 297. 
Formation and meeting of the Conven- 
tion, 297. The two great parties of the 
Convention—the Girondists and_ the 
Mountain, 299. 300. Death of the King, 
300, 30r. Policy of the Jacobins, 3o2. 
The new crime of federalism, 302. e- 
fection of Dumourier and appointment 
of the Committee of Public Safety. 303, 
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332. Irruption of the mob into the 
palace of the Tuileries, 304 Destruction 
of the Girondists, 309. Establishment of 
the Reign of Terror, 310. Condition of 
France during the reign of Louis XIV., 
276. And during that of Louis XV., 277. 
Féndlon’s principles of good govern- 
ment, 278. His views incomprehensible 
to his countrymen, 278. Lossto France 
on the death of the Duke of Burgundy, 
278. The pemene of Philip of Orleans, 
279. The Duke of Bourbon, 280. Down- 
ward course of the monarchy, and indi: 
cations of the forthcoming revolution. 
281. The Greek and Roman models of 
the French legislators, 283. Victories 
of France in 1794, 320. The memorable 
ninth of Thermidor, 32x. Execution of 
Robespierre and his accomplices, 321. 
End oF the Jacobin dominion in France, 
321, 326. Condition of the nation at this 
period, 323. Formation of the Consti- 
tution of 1795, 326. Bomnaparte’s return 
from Egypt and assumption of,absolutée 
power, 327 Political spies in France, 
330, 331. Defeat of Nagdleor at Water- 
00, 335- The Chamber of Representa: 
tives, 335. The Royalist Chamber under 
the Eourbons, 336. Review of the policy 
of the Jacobins, 338. War declared by 
England against, 427. 

French Academy, its services to litera- 
ture, fr. 

Froissart, character of his history, 149. 


ARRICK, 'David, relation between 
him and his old master Johnson, 380. 
A member of the Literary Club, 387. 

Garth, Dr, insults Bentley and extols 
Boyle, 346. 

Gates of Somnauth, the, Speech on, 630. 

Gaudet, the Girondist, his execution, 3009. 

Gensonné, the Girondist leader, 298. His 
trial, 309. His death, 309. [a, 156 

Geologist, Bishop Watson’s description of 

George III., his treatment of his ministers, 

Georgics, Political, 458. [415. 

Germaine, Lord George, gor. 

Gibbon, Edward, charges brought against 
him csa historian, 154. His partin The 
Club, 387. 

Girondists, or Brissotines, Barére’s account 
of the proceedings against the, 290. 
Sketch of the political party so called, 
299. Its struggles with the Mountain, 

oz. Accusation brought against the 
feaders of the party, 302. Defeated by 
the Mountain, 304. Impeached by their 
late colleague Barére, 306. Their trial, 
308. Their fate, 309. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, his birth and early life, 

362. His first schoolmaster, 362, His 
rsonal appesianice: 363. His college 
ife, 363. Death of his father, 363. is 
attempts at the church, law, and physic, 
63, 364 His rambles on foot through 
landers, France, and Switzerland, 364. 
His disregard of truth, 364. His return 
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to England, and desperate expedients to 
to obtain a living, 364. His literary 
drudgery, 365. Character of his works, 
365. Introduced to Johnson, ats: One 
of the original members of The, Club, 
365. Removes from Breakneck Steps to 
the Temple, 365. Story of the publica- 
tion of the Vicar of Wakefield, His 
Traveller, ioe: His Dramas, 367, His 
Deserted Village, 367. His She Stoo 
to Conquer, 368. His Histories, 

His arts of selection and condensation, 
368. His intimacy with the great talkers 
of the day, 369. His conversational 
powers, 369. How regarded by his as- 
soviates, 3 His virtues and vices, 
369, 370. i» death, 370. Hig ceno- 
taph in Westmmster Abbey, ant: His 
biographers, 371. His part in The Club, 

6. 


8 
Ganer Chephorao’, King of Babylon, 
apologue of, 14. 
Goodnatured Man, the, of Oliver Gold- 
smith, 367. 
Government of India, Speech on, 551. 
Goveratnemt, preper conditions of a good, 91- 
Review of Mr Mull’s Essays on, &c., 160. 
» His chapter on the ends of government, 
162. And on the means, 163. His view 
of a pure and direct democracy, 163. Of 
an oly archy, 103. And of a monarchy, 
164. Deduction of a theory of politics 
in the mathematical form, 166. Gevern- 
ment according to Mr Mill only neces- 
sary to prevent men from plundering 
each other, 167. His argument that no 
combination of the three simple forms of 
government can exist, 168. His remarks 
on the British constitution, 169. His 
hope for mankind 1n the government of 
a representative body, 172. The real 
security of men against bad government, 
x73- Mr Mill’s views as to the qualifi- 
cations of voters for representatives, 174. 
The desire of the poor majority to plun- 
der the rich minority, 176. Effects 
which a general spoliation of the rich 
would produce, 178. Method of arriv- 
ing at a just conclusion on the subject of 
the science of government, 181. Mr 
Bentham’s defence of Mr Mill’s Essays, 
184. Deduction of the theory of govern- 
ment from the principles of human na- 
ture, 196. Remarks on the Utilitarian 
theory of government, 198. Mode of 
tracking the latent principle of good 
overnment, 207. Checks in political 
institutions, 210. Power, 211. Consti- 
tution of the English government, 212. 
Greece, review of Mr Mitford's History of, 
87. Gross ignorance of the modern his- 
torians of Greece, 88. The imaginative 
and critical schools of poetry in, 124. 
Greeks, domestic habits of the, 46. Change 
in their temper at the close of the Pelo- 
nnesian war, 136. Character of their 
ashionable logic, 136. Causes of the 
exclusive spirit of 
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HOOLE. : 
ALL, Robert, his eloquence, 357. 
Hamlet, causes of its power 
influence, 41. | 
Happiness, principle of the t, of the 
greatest number examined, 199-208. The 
most elevated station the principle ie eyer 
likely to attain, sor, 903. The West- 
minster Reviewer's defence sf the 
‘‘ greatest happiness principle,” 216, _ 
Hayley, his translation of thé Divine 
Comedy of Dante, 43. eo 
Heat, Lord Bacon's mode of tfackiag the 
principle of, 207. 
Hébert, the Jacobin, his vile character, 307. 
cuses the Girondists before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, 309. 
Hebrides, Johnson’s visit to the, 389. 
Herodotus, character of his history, 134. 
His faults, 136. Character of the Bore 
for whom the book was composed, 136. 
His history compared with that of 
Thucydides, 137. Herodotus regarded 
as a delineator of character, 
Heron, Robert, his drama of News from 
Camperdown, 246. 
Hervey, (Henry, his kindness to Samuel 


ohnsoy, 374, 376. 
H Me Mitford’s views of, 99. The 


History, 
true domain of history, 100, ror. Quali 
fications necessary for writing, 133. The 
history of Herodotus, 134. Rat of 


Thucydides, 137, PH haseectpely remarks 

on history, 137. enophon’s history, 
z4r. Polybius and Arrian, 141. Char- 
acter of the historians of the Plutarch 
class, 142, 143. English classical asso- 
ciations and names compared with those 
of the ancients, 143, 144. Spirit excited 
in England and in France by the writers 
of the Plutarch class, 144. Livy, 145. 
Cesar, 146. Sallust, 146. Tacitus,247. 
Mentts and defects of modern histor.an 
148, 149. Froissart, Machiavelli, an 
Guicciardini, 149. Effect of the inven- 
tion of printing, 149. Causes of the 
exclusiveness of the Greeks and Romans, 
%qq-151. Effect of the victory of Chris- 
tianity over paganism, 152. Establish: 
ment of the balance of moral and intel- 
lectual influence in Europe, 152. The 
species of misrepresentation which 
abounds most in modern historians, 153. 
Hume, Gibbon, and Mitford, 154. e- 
glect of the art of narration, 155. Effect 
of historical reading compared to that 
produced by foreign travel, 157. Char- 
acter of the perfect historian, 157, 158. 
Instruction derived from the productions 
of such a writer, 159. 

Hoche, General, refuses to obey the cruel 
decree of the Convention, 319. 

Holy War, Bunyan’s, 359. 

Homer, intense desire to know something of 
him,4s Quintillian’scriticisms on,73. His 
inappropriate epithets, raz. His descrip 
tion of Hector at the Grecian wall, 125, 126. 

Hoole, the metaphysical tailor, his friend- 


the Greeks, 149) 150. | ship with Samuel Johnson, 378. 


INDEX. 


HORACE, 
Hétate, his comparison of poems to cértain 
ntings, 77. 
Hume, David, charges brought against 


as a historian, 254. 
H Aly, his guccesses, 399. 
[> Johnston's publication of the, 
383.N ' 
Imaginati and judgment, 120, 117, 
Power of the imagination in a barbarous: 


Age, 112. 

Inaugural Sp ch at Glasgow College, 748. 

India Bill, Fox's, 406. ° 

Inferno, Dante’s, character of the, 38-40. 

Ireland, William Pitt the first English min- 
ister who formed great designs for the 
benefit of Ireland, 422. 

Isocrates, his defence of oligarchy and 
tyranny, 98. [32. 

Italian language, Dante’s first work on the, 

Italian Writers, Criticisms on the Principal, 
32. Dante, 32. Petrarch, 44. 

kaly revolution of the poetry of, 114, 

onti’s imitation of the style of Dante, 

114. 


ACOBINS of Paris, policy of the, 302. 

Excesses of the, 302, 303. Materials 
of which the party was composed, 309, 
310. Their cruelties in Paris and in the 
provinces, 31x. Review of the policy of 
the Jacobins, 338 

Jacobite, Epitaph on a, 463. ; 

Jacobites, revival of their spirits in 1721, 
349. Plan for a Jacobite insurrection, 349. 

Jenyns, Soame, Dr Johnson's review of 
his Inquiry into the Nature and Origin 
of Evil, ,-. 

Jewish Disabilities, Speech on, 544. 

Jews, the sacred books of the, unknown to 
the Romans, 151. 

Johnson, Dr Samuel, his contemptuous 
derision of the civilisation of the Athen- 
ians, 75. His remark on history and 
historians, 137. Oliver Goldsmith intro- 
duced to, 365. Story of the publication 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, 366. Johnson's 
birth and early life, 372. | His father, 372. 
Goes to Oxford, 373 His attainments 
at this time, 373. His struggles with 
poverty, 373-376. ecomes an incur- 
able hypochondriac, 374. His literary 
drudgery, 374 His marriage, 375. His 
school near Lichfield, ATs: Sets out for 
London, 375. Effect of his privations on 
his temper and deportment, we En- 
gaged on the ‘“‘Gentleman'’s Magazine,” 

3 His political opinions, 377. His 
ffcobie views, 377. His poem of Lon- 
on, 

of Richard Savage, 379. His Dictionary, 

379. Hus treatment by Lord Chesterfield, 

379. His Vamty of Human Wishes 

compared with the Satire of Juvenal, 

379. Relation between him and his 

pupil David Garrick, 380. Irene brought 

out, 380 Publication and reception of 
the Rambler, 38x. Death of Mrs Tolinson, 


378. His associates, 378. His life | 
c 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
Br. Publication of the Dictionary, 98e. 

His review of Soame Jenyns’s Inquiry 

into the Nature and Origin of Evil, 583. 

His Idler, 383. Death of his mother, 

83. Circumstances under which Rasse- 

as was published, 383. His hatred of 

the Whigs, 384. Accepts a pension of 
three hundred a year, 384. His belief in 
ghosts, 385. Publication of his edition 

hakespeare's works, 385. Honours 
conferred upon him, 386. His colloquial 
talents, 386. His predominance in The 

Club, 386. His biographer, James Bos- 

well, #2 The inmates of his house 

near Fleet ih His visit to the 

Hebrides 389. is prejudice against 

the Scotch, 9. His exposure of Mac- 

bende forgery of Fingal, 390. His 
axation no ‘l'yranny, 393. His lives of 

the Poets, 391, 392. His declining years, 
92. Hi Teath: 304. 

Johnson, Michael, of Lichfield, 373. 

Jones, Sir William, his part in the Literary 
Club, 387. 
udgment and imagination, rro, 111. 
ulian, the Emperor, his partiality for the 
Greek language, 150. 

Jurisprudence, Mr Bentham’s reduction 
of, to a science, 267, 268. 

Jan oe the stipend of an Athenian, 17. 
ust, Saint, expatiates on the guilt of 
Vergniaud and Pétion, 307. Becomes a 
member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, 310. His doom, 313. His exe- 
cution, 321. 

Juvenal compared with Dryden, 129. His 
satire compared with that of Samucl 
Johnson, 379. 


ING, the, in the Athenian demo- 
Cracy, 31, note. 
Kleber, General, refuses to obey the cruel 
decree of the Convention, 319. 


ACEDZMON, causes of the silent 
but rapid downfall of, 79, note. The 
development of merit prevented by the 
laws of, 92. Her foreign policy and 
domestic institutions, 93. er govern- 
ment compared with that of Athens, 94. 
Her helots, 97. 

Langton, Bennet, a member of the Literary 
Club, 387. 

Latin works of Petrarch, the, 53. 

Lebon, the Jacobin, his crimes defended 
by Barére, 313, 314. Placed under 
arrest, 323. 

Levett, Robert, the quack doctor, 389. 

Liberty, how regarded by the later ancient 
writers, 89. How regarded by historians 
of the Plutarch class, 142. Peculiar 
and essentially English character of 
English liberty, 143, 144. Political, 
views with which it was regarded by the 
French legislators of the Revolution, 283. 

Lies, various kinds of, 288. 

Lincoin Cathedral, story of the painted 
window of, 158. 
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of, 75- State of literature as a calling, 
in the last century, 375. 

Literature of Britain, the, Speech on, 
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London, blessing of the great fire of ,252. 
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Longinus, criticism of his work oy the 
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Louis XIV., his bitter lamentations of his 
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ter as a king, 276. 

Louis XV., condition of France when he 
came to the throne, 277, 278. 
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tion in 1792, 297- His death, 300, jor. 
Louis XVIJI., leniency of his government 

at the Restoration, 336. __ 
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known to the Greeks, 46. The passion 
as delineated in the Roman poets, 46. 
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the word love, 46. Change undergone 
in the nature of the passion of love in 
the middle ages, 46. . 
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tion, 94. His system of domestic 
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Lyons, cruelties of the Jacobins at, 3:1. 
Barére’s proposal to utterly annihilate 
it, 313. 

Tiveanden depressed by the constitution of 
Lycurgus, g2. : 


ACFLECNOE, of Dryden, charac- 
ter of the, 131 

Machiavelli, character of his history, 149- 

Macpherson, his forgery of Fingal, 390. 
Threatens Dr Johnson, 390. 

Malkin, Sir Benjamin Heath, epitaph on,469 

Malthus, Mr, attacked by Mr Sadler, 227. 

Man, the contemplation of, the noblest 
vob & object of man, 40, 41. 

Marat, his murmurs against Barére, 305. 
His death, 305, note. 

Marcellus, the counterfeit oration for, 344. 

Marie Antoinette, Queen, Barére’s account 
of the death of, 285. Brought before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal on the motion of 
Barére, 307. Her execution, 307. 

Martyn, Henry, epitaph on, 435. 

Maynooth, Speech on, 680. | 

Medical science, Petrarch's invectives on 


the, 53. 

Melville, Lord, his impeachment, 428. 

Memoirs, popularity of, as compared with 
that of history, 155, 156. 

Mémorial Axntibritannique, of 
Bartre, 332, 333- 

Metaphors, Dante’s, 40. 

Metcalfe, Lord, Epitaph on, 470. 

Mill, Mr, review of his Essays on Govern- 
ment, &c , 160. His utilitarianism, 160, 
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rioré method of reasoning, 162. Cilrious 
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184-204. 
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Milton, Mr John, and Mr Abraham 
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the great Civil War, 59. His great mo- 
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Mirabeau, Souvenirs sur, &c., M. Dumont’s 


review of, 267 M. Dumont's picture of 
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An the Earl of Chatham, 284. 

Mitford, Mr, criticism on his History of 
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as a historian, 88. Errors of almost all 
the most modern historians of Greece, 
88. Estimation in which the later 
ancient writers have been held, 89 Dnf- 
ferences between Mr Mitford and the 
historians who have preceded him, go. 
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of democracy, 9r._ And love of the oli- 

archical form of government, 92. His 
illogical inferences and false statements, 

. His inconsistency with himself, go. 

ig deficiencies, roo ©6Charges_ of 
musrepresentation brought against him 
as a historian, 154, 155 

Monarchical form of govérnment, Mr Mill's 
view of a, 164. 

Moncontour, the Battle of, 438. 

Mountain, sketch of the party in the 
French Convention so called, 300. Votes 
for the death of the King, jor. _ Its vie- 
tory over the Girondists, 303. yey 
of the Mountain, 304 ¢/ seg. Violence 
of public opinion against it, 323. 
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Nollekens, his cenotaph of Oliver Gold- 
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ties, gor. Resignation of his ministry, 
401. The Coalition, 403, 404. End of 
the Coalition, 407. 
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garvhy, 92. Mr Mill's view of an oligar- 
chicaiorm of government, 164. 

Opinion B 0d, the public, causes of our 
regard for the, 165. 

Orators, Athenian, 72. ; 

Oratory: Exvellence to which eloquence 
attained at Athens, 75. Circumstances 
favourable to this result, 77. Principles 
upon which poetry is to be estimated, 77. 

auses of the difference between the 
English and Athenian orators, 77. The 
history of eloquence at Athens, 78. 
Speeches of the ancients, as transmitted 
to us by Thucydides, 78. Period during 
which eloquence flourished most at 
Athens, 78. Coincidence between the 
progress of the art of war amd that of 
oratory, 79. The irresistible eloquence 
of Demosthenes, gg. The oratory of 
Pitt and Fox, 410, 471. 

Orestes, the Greek highwayman, t% 

Orleans, Philip, Duke of, character of him 
and of his Regency, 279, 280. - 

Ossian, character of the poems of, 43. 
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Othello, causes of the power of, 40. 
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of the Monk of St Gall, 467. 

Paris, po'icy of the Jacobins of, 302. Their 
EXCeSSES, 303. 

Parliamentary government, its advantages 
and disadvantages, 409. 

Parliamentary Beton Spacchien on, 483, 
493) 502, 511, 518, 530. 

Patronage, effect of, on literature, 120. 

Pausanias, his insanity, 94 

Pauson, the Athenian painter, is 

Peers, question of the sterility of the, asa 
class, 262. . 

Peirzeus, disreputable character of, rg. 

People's Charter, the, Speech on, 623. 

Pericles, his eloquence, 78. 

Pétion, the Girondist, 299. Saint Just’s 
speech on his guilt, 307. His unfortu- 
nate end, 309. 

Petrarch, influence of his poems on 
the literature of Italy, 33, 34. Criti- 
cism on the works of, 44. Celebrity 
as a writer, 44. Causes of this, 44. 
45. _ Extraordinary sensation caused 
by his amatory verses, 47. Causes ¢o- 
operating to apres his renown, 47. His 
coronation at Rome, 47, 48. His poeti- 
cal powers, 48. His gentus, 49. Paucity 
of his thoughts, 49. His energy when 
speaking of the wrongs and degradation 
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of Italy, 49. His poems on religious 
subjects, 50. Prevailing defect of his 
best compositions, 50. Remarks on his 
Latin writings, 52. 

Phalaris of Agrigentari, the spurious letters 
of, 344. Sir W. oopes opinion of 
them, 344. Their worthliessness shown 

"by Bentley, 345. 

Phillips, John, his monument refused ad- 
mission into Westminster Abbey, 129. 

si Shale Progress, Bunyan’s history of 
the, 358. Its fame, 36x. Attempts to 
imptove and imitate it, 36x. 

Pilnitz, League of, effect of the, 279. 

Piozzi, Mrs, 388, 392, 393: 

Pisistratus, his eloquence, 78. 

Pitt, William, popular comparison of, with 
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life, 395 396. His preceptor Pretyman, 

397: is fondness for mathematics, 

397-, His knowledge of Greek and Latin, 

397: And of modern literature, 398. 
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aw, 399 Goes into Parliament foP 
Appleby, 399. Condition of the country 
at this period, 399 Pitt's first speech in 
Pasliament, 400. Declines the Vice- 
Treasurership of Ireland, 40x. Courts 
the ultra-Whig party, 402. His advocacy 
of reform, 402. Becomes Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at twenty-three years of 
age, 403. Pitt’s speech and Sheridan's 
repartee, 464. His visit to the Continent 
with William Wiiberforce, 405.  Ap- 
poe First Lord of the Treasury and 

hancellor of the Exchequer, 407. His 
difficulties and dangers, 407. His power, 
408. Review of his merits and defects, 
408. His reported speeches, 410. 
Character of his oratory, 411. His 
rivate life, 412. His popularity, 412. 
His neglect of authors, 473 414. His 
talents as a leader, 414. Effect of the 
French Revolution, 417. His love of 
peace and freedom, 419. _Unjustly 
charged with apostasy, 419. Beginning 
of his misfortunes, 420. His domestic 
olicy, 422. His great designs for the 
benehe of Ireland, 422. is rupture 
with Addington, 425. His speech on 
the opening of the Session of 1803, 426. 
Reconstructs the government on the 
resignation of the Addington ministry, 
28. Decline of his health, 429. is 
eath, 430. His public funeral, 431. 
Vote for paying his debts, 431. Review 
of his life, 432. Lines to his memory, 435- 
Plautus, translation from his Rudens, 466. 
Plutarch, class of historians of which he 


may be regarded as the head, 143. His 
delineation of character, 148. 
Poetry ; Horace’s comparison of poems to 
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which poetry 1s to be estimated, 77. 
Element by which poetry is poetry, 106. 
Frame of mind required by poetry, 108, 
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Pope, Alexander, condensation “ of “the 
sense in his couplets, 78. His friendship 
with Bishop Atterbury, 3 Appears 
as a witness in favour of his friend, 350. 
His epitaph on Atterbury, 352. 

Population, review of Mr Sadler’s work 
on the law of, 226. His attack of Mr 
Malthus, 227. His statement of the law of 
population, 231. Extremes of population 
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231. Population of England, 231, 257. 

f the United States of America, 243. 
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Posterity, Epistle to, Petrarch’s, 53. 
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used, 211. Dependence of the happiness 
of nations on the real distribution of 
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Pretyman, Bishop of Lincoln, 397. His 
life of William Pitt, 397. 

Printing, influence of, on modern history, 
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Prior, Matthew, his intimacy with Bishop 
Atterbury, 349. 
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illustrated by the census of Prussia, 2 
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